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PREFACE 


Js  atfeemptiz^  to  spfilT  ti>  ^m  ^xobieat  of  GufajimeBS 
tiie  detmitinn  of  Joatiee  {^opened  ss  du^  eLcse  of  the 

fizst  TQ^BBKy  ve  find  oazaeIin»  cocxfroctsed  far  two 
thegoea.  known  uiMiet  the  zuunes  I]]diTidQal3SD&  ami 
C<dIerciTHBi  re^KeUTely.  Izi  tii^  Tuimiie  we  sfaaU 
eodesYxxir  to  d^iie  these  tfaecraes  aod  desexxmzie  tfaisr 
respeecrre  lee  and  eoDaeqiiiaice.  Bus  before  domg^  six 
tibsce  is  a  dcxibie  meanizi^  to  the  word  -^eoUeetrrisii*^ 
wioelL  it  is  important  Terr  earefally  ^  drsCLZLgakh. ;  f«^ 
it  is  used  12>  laean  noc  oqIt  t&e  wutkad  by  wbieb.  joss^ee 
may  be  pctMaoCed^  but  aba  the  amthtim  of  miciet^  in 
wbieli  jaatBce  m^bt  be  irTtfmafirfy  attained.  Now  witb 
coQectiYisai  in  ^ke  latt^  of  diese  two  meanings  this 
work  bas  comparatiTely  IictLe  to  do ;  fis-  it  haa  already 
been  explained  diat  we  bare  no  leaaon  for  believing 
tbat  jastiee  enH- wiH  be  attained  in  tfae  p^^etii^i  pro> 
poKd  by  tiie  ideal  coQeetiTist  State.  Oor  fliHrnftJon  of 
jostiee  drawrribeff  it  as  die  *^  effijxt  to  eliminate  from  oor 
aoeial  cqnditinina  die  eSeets  of  tbe  ineqialities  of  nature 
i^on  tiie  bd^ipiness  and  adrazieemsit  c^  man.^  and  it 
baa  been  explained  tint  dbise  are  c^tain  ineqnalitLes  of 
natme  tiie  dfeets  of  wbieb  no  polTtfgal  sebeme  can  e^^ 
elfnwnalei.^  If^  dimef ose.  an  examizEatiQa  into  the  nat- 
tme  of  jostice  baa  led  to  ti&e  conclTiagnn  tbat  jnstiee 
can  nerer  be  pezfeclly  attained^  it  is  eleaziy  noc  incxzns- 
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bent  upon  us  to  present  a  political  scheme  that  under- 
takes to  attain  it  Collectivism,  then,  as  an  ideally 
perfect  state  of  society,  forms  no  essential  part  of  the 
collectivist  programme  studied  in  this  volume.  It  is 
true  that  the  challenge  thrown  down  by  individualists 
to  show  how  collectivism  can  ever  result  in  permanent 
improvement  has  in  part  been  taken  up  ;  that  is  to  say, 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  a  slow  adoption  of 
collectivist  methods  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  put 
an  end  to  the  economic  causes  of  poverty,  prostitution, 
and  crime.  And  in  the  explanation  of  what  collectiv- 
ism is,  it  has  been  necessary  to  explain  the  ideal  collec- 
tivist State  in  the  practicability  of  which  some  believe. 
But  the  demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  ideal 
collectivism  has  not  been  attempted. 

Upon  this  point  it  is  impoesiUe  to  be  too  emphatic. 
Many  people  regard  collectivism  as  an  unattainable 
Utopia  vrith  which  practical  men  have  nothing  to  do. 
So  for  from  being  Utopian  and  unpractical,  collectivism 
has  within  certain  limits  already  become  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  the  best-governed  cities  in  the  world,  and 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  programme  of  the  rest.  In 
other  wonis^  by  coUectivism  is  not  meant  the  paradise 
of  angels  described  in  ^Looking  Backward,"  but  the 
tiieory  of  goTemment  which  has  partially  been  adopted 
in  almost  all  the  civilised  countries  of  the  world.  There 
ii2>e  pemicioas  extremes  of  both  individualism  and  col- 
lectivism. Few  pcditical  students  any  longer  entertain 
tdie  <^nions  of  Herbert  Spencer  as  legaids  the  one, 
and  still  fewer  tiioee  of  the  autiior  of  ^  Looking  Back> 
waxd,^  as  r^ards  tiie  other.  NeverthelesB,  there  remain 
afloat  in  iSbt  ndnds  of  men  some  of  liie  eotss  that  re- 
sult fpoan  Spenoerian  philosophy,  and  some  of  the  hopes 
inspii^  by  tibe  lomanoes  of  Edward  Bellamy.  It 
becomes,  tS^en,  &e  duty  of  Ute  political  stndent  to 
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stady  these  two  theories  free  from  the  pessimism  of 
one  school  or  the  optimism  of  the  other,  profiting  by 
the  light  science  has  thrown  on  evolution  to  escape 
from  the  law  of  necessity  in  which  determinism  sought 
to  hold  us  bound,  and  by  the  experience  which  some 
decades  of  quasi-collectiyism  have  furnished  us  during 
the  closing  years  of  last  century.  It  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  collectivism  offers  a  higher  ideal 
of  government  than  individualism,  without  for  that 
reason  believing  in  the  possibility  of  a  purely  collectiv- 
ist  State.  Collectivism  can  be  applied  in  small  doses 
as  well  as  large ;  it  can  come  by  imperceptible  steps  as 
well  as  by  revolutionary  cataclysms ;  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  conservative  as  well  as  radical  collectivism. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  against  which  collectivism 
labours  is  the  extravagant  hopes  which  it  has  raised. 
So  extravagant  are  they  that  every  man  who  seems  to 
favour  collectivism  is  set  down  by  the  practical  element 
of  the  community  as  a  demagogue,  a  dreamer,  or  a  f  ooL 
Against  this  extravagance  on  the  part  of  both  coUec- 
tivists  and  their  critics  too  earnest  a  protest  cannot  be 
made;  and  to  make  the  protest  effectual  collectivism 
as  a  method  must  be  distinguished  from  collectivism  as 
an  end.  In  the  latter  capacity  it  is  open  to  the  criticism 
which  is  never  wanting  to  any  Utopian  scheme  ;  but  as 
a  method  it  is  more  practical  than  individualism,  if  by 
practical  is  meant  the  securing  of  the  maximum  of  re- 
sult in  return  for  the  minimum  of  toil.  But  collectiv- 
ism, without  being  recommended  as  an  end,  is  more  than 
a  method :  it  can  become  a  creed ;  it  can  also  serve  as  a 
programme. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  man  to  be  able  to  see  a  little 
way  into  the  future ;  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  no  man 
to  see  all  the  way  into  it.  With  collectivism  as  an  end, 
therefore,  —  as  a  Utopia, — this  book  has  little  to  do ;  but 
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in  three  far  more  useful  aspects  collectivism  is  worthy 
of  our  attention :  for  in  economics  it  presents  a  method ; 
in  politics,  a  programme ;  and  in  religion,  a  creed. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  a  strong  bias  in 
favour  of  Individualism  was  admitted  to  have  influenced 
the  initial  study  of  the  subject.  Under  the  stimulus  of 
this  bias,  the  Social  Reform  Club  was  organised  in  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  social  contact  men 
who  worked  with  their  hands  and  men  who  worked  with 
their  heads,  and  of  rescuing  the  leaders  of  Trade  Unions 
from  what  then  seemed  to  be  the  manifest  errora  of  Col- 
lectivism. A  very  few  montlis  of  this  social  contact,  how- 
ever, persuaded  some  of  us  that  we  had  caught  a  Tartar. 
The  effort  to  escape  from  the  Tartar  involved  a  careful 
revision  of  the  scientific  grounds  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
Individualism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  economic 
fallacies  of  socialism  on  the  other.  The  following  pages 
are  the  result  of  this  revision.  They  record  an  effort  to 
glean  the  truth  from  both  philosophies ;  to  preserve  the 
care  for  the  individual  which  distinguishes  human  from 
pre-human  evolution  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  recover 
the  care  for  the  race  —  for  the  community  —  which  man 
in  departing  from  Nature  seems  unwisely  to  have  ne- 
glected. The  progress  of  man  is  not  likely  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  either  one  extreme  or  the  other ;  by  leaning 
over  too  much  in  the  direction  of  Individualism  we  have 
moved  in  a  circle  rather  than  in  advance ;  were  we  now 
to  lean  too  much  on  the  side  of  Collectivism  we  should 
make  a  similar  mistake.  What  we  need  is  equilibrium, 
and,  as  Aristotle  told  us  many  years  ago,  the  essential 
of  all  virtue,  moderation. 

I  have  again  to  thank  the  same  friends  whose  kind- 
ness and  help  were  acknowledged  in  the  Preface  to  the 
first  volume,  and  to  add  a  word  of  apology  for  the 
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• 

absence  of  both  bibKography  and  references, 
one  of  these  friends  has  very  justly  complained, 
stances  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  either  1 
ment  or  confirm  the  references  in  my  original  mi 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  I  have  dealt  for  the  i 
with  undisputed  facts,  the  absence  of  refere 
not  much  be  felt ;  in  most  cases,  when  I  have 
sion  to  refer  to  facts  that  are  unfamiliar  or  be 
established,  I  have  inserted  a  reference.     I  w 
ever,  to  express  my  special  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  for  the  help  given  me  by  their 
Industrial  Democracy,  from  which  I  have  large 
'  y  in  all  matters  connected  with  trade  unions,  am 

which  I  should  have  felt  greatly  at  a  loss  foi 
^.®  J  upon  a  subject  concerning  which  there  wer 

^^^  accessible  data  until  the  publication  of  their 

►®®  also  feel  particularly  indebted  to  the  numerous 

;to  Richard  T.  Ely  and  Carroll  D.  Wright,  as,  i: 

the  Labour  Bulletin  published  by  the  Labour  I 

<  which  Mr.  Wright  is  the  Superintendent.     S 

volume  has  been  written  my  attention  has  beer 

^  to  the  testimony  taken  before  the  Industrial  Co 

in  1899,  and  I  have  added  an  Appendix  on  T 

most  of  the  material  of  which  I  am  indebted  to 

J.  W.  Jenks,  whose  book  on  this  subject,  ai 

contributions  as  Expert  of  the  Commission,  c 

*  too  highly  appreciated. 
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BOOK  I.    INDIVIDUALISM 
CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY    CHAPTER 

Europe  is  moving  towards  collectivism  with  a  r 

of  which  she  is  herself  hardly  conscious.     The 

ness  of  some  cities  in  England  to  extend  the  sc 

municipal  enterprise    has   in   some   cases   resul 

extravagance  and  discontent.     And,  like  yachts 

capsize  and  lose  a  race  in  which  they  already  h 

injudiciousness  in  spreading  more  sail  than  thi 

carry,  some  cities  are  already  being  pointed  t< 

warning. 

America,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  behind  Eui 

municipal   collectivism;   but,   on   the  other  hai 

seems  to  be  ahead  of  Europe  in  industrial  and 

mercial  preparedness  for  it.     For  intelligence 

United  States   tends  to  turn  away  from  the  dc 

prizes  offered  in  the  political  arena  in  order  to  se 

more  substantial  rewards  furnished  by  business  ci 

and  consequently  the  wasteful  method  of  competi 

being  abandoned  by  our  shrewdest  business  men  ti 
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large  combinations  of  allied  industries  known  under  the 
name  of  Trusts. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Europe  is  politically  better 
prepared  for  collectivism  than  the  United  States,  but 
that  commercially  the  United  States  is  riper  for  col- 
lectivism than  Europe. 

Europe  is  probably  in  the  more  wholesome  condition 
of  the  two ;  for  the  obstacle  to  municipal  ownership  in 
the  United  States  is  bad  government ;  and  the  combina- 
tion of  allied  industries  into  powerful  trusts  introduces 
a  new  motive  for  corruption  in  politics  which  tends  to 
make  bad  government  worse.  Now  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  not  only  to  municipal  ownership,  but  to  all 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  State,  is  that  government 
tends  to  be  bad,  and  that  the  more  government  is  given 
to  do,  the  worse  it  tends  to  become.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  present  commercial  system, 
which  leaves  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
individual  effort,  and  thereby  sets  the  effort  of  one  group 
to  compete  with  that  of  other  groups,  is  merciless  and 
wasteful,  the  question  arises  whether  in  the  first  place 
competition  can  be  eliminated  from  production  or  to  any 
extent  reduced ;  and  in  the  second  place,  whether  this 
elimination  can  best  be  undertaken  politically  by  the 
State,  as  in  Europe,  or  commercially  by  trusts,  as  in  the 
United  States. 

These  two  questions  are  believed  to  be  the  most 
burning  questions  of  the  day,  because  upon  the  solution 
of  them  will  be  seen  to  depend  the  issue  whether  we  are 
to  continue  subject  to  political  corruption  ;  whether  we 
are  to  continue  to  tolerate  pauperism,  prostitution,  and 
crime  ;  whether  we  are  to  continue  to  preach  the  gospel 
and  practise  hypocrisy ;  whether,  in  fine,  we  are  to  move 
towards  a  high  standard  of  morality  and  justice,  under 
the  deliberate  guidance  of  wisdom  and  conscience,  with 
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the  greatest  speed  consistent  with  safety  and  with  least 
cost  of  human  despair,  or  whether  we  are  to  stagger 
towards  it  under  the  blind  and  conflicting  impulse  of 
selfishness  and  fear  and  at  the  price  of  agony  levied 
during  interminable  centuries  by  the  process  of  natural 
evolution  which  some  of  our  teachers  devoutly  present 
to  us  as  the  only  path  of  human  salvation. 

The  importance  of  this  issue  has  led  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  foundations  of  individualist  philosophy  in  a 
previous  volume  which  closed  with  a  definition  of  jus- 
tice. The  present  volume  attempts  to  apply  the  scien- 
tific conclusions  and  political  definitions  there  arrived 
at  to  the  practical  problems  of  the  day,  and  in  so  doing 
to  weigh  against  one  another  the  respective  theories  of 
government  known  under  the  name  of  Individualism 
and  Collectivism,  respectively. 

Before  entering  upon  this  study  it  may  be  well  to 
state  briefly  what  is  understood  by  these  two  terms. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  both  essentially  economic. 
Many  of  our  social  problems  seem  insoluble  because 
they  are  regarded  as  social,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  economic.  Prostitution  may  be  cited  as  an 
example.^  Less  conspicuously  but  none  the  less  essen- 
tially is  this  true  of  pauperism  and  for  the  most  part  of 
crime.  From  economic  conditions  result  political  and 
social  consequences  of  stupendous  import  to  human 
happiness.  But  the  effect  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  cause.  Individualism  and  collectivism  will  be 
contrasted  in  this  volume  primarily  as  rival  economic 
theories  ;  that  is  to  say,  rival  theories  as  to  the  best  way 
of  producing  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  in 
these  words  are  included  all  those  things  necessary  to 
a  high  standard  of  refinement  and  happiness.  But 
although  individualism  and  collectivism  are   in  their 

^  Book  ii.  chap.  iv.  §  2. 
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nature  economic,  they  are  essentially  political  also ;  for 
they  involve  the  question  whether  production  and  dis- 
tribution are  to  be  left  as  they  are  to-day,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  hands  of  individual  enterprise,  or  whether 
they  are  to  be  to  any  extent  undertaken  by  the  State. 
From  this  point  of  view  individualism  and  collectivism 
become  rival  theories  of  government,  and  as  such  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  entered  upon  in  the 
preceding  volume. 

In  the  second  place,  collectivism  and  individualism 
are  not  regarded  as  at  present  inconsistent  with  one 
another.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  for  many 
generations  man  will  have  alternately  to  adopt  now  one, 
now  the  other  theory ;  for  in  pushing  forward  the  one 
he  will  fall  into  the  evils  that  now  beset  some  of  the 
English  municipalities  above  referred  to,  and  will  have 
to  fall  back  upon  the  other  until  these  evils  are  slowly 
festered  out. 

These  preliminaries  having  been  laid  down,  we  may 
now  venture  upon  definitions. 

Individualism  is  the  theory  that  the  production,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  can 
best  be  left  to  individual  enterprise  stimulated  by 
self-interest  and  competition,  under  the  protection  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  State. 

Collectivism  is  the  theory  that  the  production,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  can 
to  a  certain  degree  to-day,  slowly  to  a  larger  degree, 
and  perhaps  eventually  altogether,  be  best  undertaken 
by  the  collective  action  of  the  city  or  State,  through 
the  substitution  of  co-operation  for  competition  and 
social  for  self  interest. 

The  fact  that  pauperism,  prostitution,  and  crime  are 
the  necessary  attendants  and  products  of  individualism 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  its  claims ;  and  the 
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arguments  presented  by  collectivism  for  believing  that 
it  furnishes  the  only  way  for  diminishing  these  horrors 
and  ultimately  perhaps  in  great  part  eliminating  them, 
furnish  a  motive  not  only  for  studying  collectivism,  but 
alsoy  if  the  study  justifies  it,  for  straining  every  nerve  to 
see  that  the  proper  steps  be  taken  in  the  direction  to 
which  it  points,  with  audacity  enough  to  face  the  diffi- 
culties that  can  be  surmounted,  and,  above  all,  with 
patience  enough  to  mark  time  at  those  crises  when  f  ur^ 
ther  progress  is  impossible,  remembering  that  "  they  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait," 

§  1.  The  Definition  op  Justice 

The  task  of  justice  was  defined  at  the  close  of  the  first 
volume  as  "the  effort  to  eliminate  from  our  social  con- 
ditions the  effects  of  the  inequalities  of  nature  upon  the 
happiness  and  advancement  of  man,  and  particularly  to 
create  an  artificial  environment  which  shall  serve  the 
individual  as  well  as  the  race,  and  tend  to  perpetuate 
noble  types  rather  than  those  which  are  base."  ^ 

The  obvious  objection  to  this  definition  is  that  it  is 
not  new.  This  criticism  was  anticipated  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter,*  but  has  nevertheless  been  much  in- 
sisted upon  by  some  of  the  reviewers  of  the  first 
volume.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  point  out  at 
once  that,  however  trite  and  innocuous  the  definition 
may  seem,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  repudiation  of  Spence- 
rian  philosophy  in  so  far  as  this  philosophy  seeks  to 
apply  the  Spencerian  notion  of  human  evolution  to 
problems  of  government.  For  whereas  Herbert  Spencer 
considers  justice  attained  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
man  who  deserves  much  shall  get  much,  and  the  man 
who  deserves  littie  shall  get  little,  the  definition  pro- 

1  VoL  L  p.  360.  a  Vol.  i.  p.  11. 
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posed  disregards  this  so-called  ^^  inequality  of  benefits," 
but  on  the  contrary  insists  on  the  elimination  from  our 
social  conditions  of  the  inequalities  of  nature  to  the 
utmost  possible,  and  on  the  elimination  of  the  effects  of 
these  inequalities  upon  the  happiness  and  advancement 
of  man.  In  a  word,  Herbert  Spencer  asks  that  the 
curse  of  inferiority  put  by  nature  upon  the  majority  of 
men  be  increased  by  the  administration  of  justice,  so 
that  the  majority  shall  not  only  suffer  by  the  inferiority 
imposed  by  nature,  but  that  it  shall  also  suffer  by  a 
further  inferiority  imposed  by  man ;  ^  whereas  the 
proposed  definition  asks  that  on  the  contrary  justice 
should  mitigate  the  consequences  of  natural  inferiority 
wherever  this  is  possible ;  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
is  possible  is  set  forth  in  the  words  which  follow ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  task  of  justice  is  to  eliminate  the  effects 
of  inequalities  of  nature  upon  the  happiness  and  ad- 
vancement of  man;  not  the  happiness  of  some  men,  but 
the  happiness  and  advancement  of  all  men.  Nor  is  the 
individual  forgotten  in  the  proposed  definition.  On  the 
contrary,  the  task  of  justice  is  further  described  as 
the  creation  of  an  artificial  environment  which  shall  serve 
the  individual  as  well  as  the  race,  and  tend  to  perpetu^ 
ate  noble  types  rather  than  those  which  are  base. 

This  definition  then  proposes  two  notable  departures 
from  nature  and  one  possible  departure  from  existing 
conditions  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  conforming  to  the 
scheme  of  nature  which  on  the  one  hand  favours  the 
gifted  and  disfavours  the  ungifted,  and  on  the  other 
hand  sacrifices  the  individual  to  the  race,  the  proposed 
definition  asks  that  the  individual  be  no  longer  sacri- 
ficed to  the  race,  and  that  the  inequalities  of  nature  be 

^  It  lias  been  elsewhere  explained  that  the  naturally  gifted  man  already 
enjoys  the  exercise  of  his  gifts.  Wealth  adds  to  this  eigoyment  the 
additional  lozaries  that  attend  it. 
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eliminated  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  eliminated  consist- 
ently with  the  happiness  and  advancement  of  all.  And 
it  further  asks  that  an  effort  should  be  made  so  to 
readjust  social  conditions  that  they  may  tend  to  per- 
petuate noble^  types  rather  than  those  which  are  base. 
It  may  here  be  added  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  other  re- 
viewers that  nothing  already  written  justifies  the  notion 
that  this  last  desideratum  is  to  be  obtained  by  treat- 
ing men  in  the  same  way  that  men  treat  stallions  and 
brood  mares,  but,  as  the  definition  carefully  states,  by 
creating  an  artificial  environment  the  tendency  of  which 
upon  the  race  will  be  to  eliminate  low  and  set  up  high 
moral  standards,  so  that  marriage  may  become  a  sacra- 
ment rather  than  a  surrender,  and  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  men  and  women  may  be  actuated  by  relatively 
unselfish  rather  than  by  primarily  selfish  motives. 

All  these  things  have  been  fully  explained  in  the 
preceding  volume,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  wUl 
be  briefly  summarized  in  a  subsequent  chapter.^  They 
will  not,  therefore,  be  further  developed  here. 

Having,  therefore,  shown  the  difference  between  the 
proposed  definition  of  the  task  of  justice  with  which 
the  first  volume  closed,  and  that  adopted  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  let  us  now  consider  summarily  the  relation 
which  this  definition  bears  to  government  and  to  the 
conflicting  theories  regarding  government  known  imder 
the  names  Individualism  and  Collectivism  respectively. 

§  2.  Justice  and  Government 

The  task  of  justice,  imder  our  proposed  definition, 
aims  at  securing  the  happiness  and  advancement  of 
man  hy  the  creation  of  an  artificial  environment  Now 
government  is  the  name  given  to  the  artificial  environ- 

^  Book  ii.  chap,  vi 
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ment  created  by  man  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  task 
of  justice.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  word  "gov- 
ernment "  applies  strictly  to  the  political  element  in  this 
environment  and  not  to  the  social  and  economic  ele- 
ments therein.  But  inasmuch  as  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  in  part  the  result  of  our  laws,  and 
are  protected  by  them,  and  inasmuch  as  our  laws  are 
essentially  within  the  province  of  government,  it  seems 
permissible  to  use  the  word  "  government "  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  human  interference  with  nature,  so  far  as 
the  task  of  justice  is  concerned.  We  must,  however, 
carefully  keep  in  mind  that  this  human  interference  is 
exerted  in  three  very  different  arenas :  the  political,  the 
social,  and  the  economic;  and  that  it  is  sometimes  as 
much  engaged  in  defeating  legislation  as  in  enacting 
it.  For  outside  of  the  field  of  legislation  there  are 
constantly  at  work  the  force  of  reaction,  the  force  of 
sympathy,  and  the  force  of  discontent ;  and  these  forces, 
when  they  find  themselves  united  in  opposition  to  exist- 
ing laws,  nullify  these  laws,  either  by  paralysing  the 
enforcement  of  them  or  by  dictating  new  laws  even  to 
unwilling  legislatures.  We  must  also  keep  in  mind 
that  government  may  not  always  be  engaged  in  increas- 
ing human  interference  with  nature ;  it  may,  on  the 
contrary,  be  usefully  occupied  in  decreasing  it,  as,  for 
example,  when  Louis  XVI.  abolished  the  highly  artificial 
conditions  created  by  guilds  in  France  and  restored  the 
liberty  of  contract  which  approached  more  nearly  to  the 
scheme  of  nature.  It  is  important,  then,  more  carefully 
to  define  the  word  "government"  in  two  directions: 
government  constitutes,  it  is  true,  the  artificial  environ- 
ment created  by  man  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  task  of 
justice,  but  it  does  not  include  that  part  of  the  artificial 
environment  which  grows  up  by  the  side  of  our  deliber- 
ate legislative  enactments,  nor  does  it  necessarily  in  its 
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development  —  as  the  definition  might  seem  to  suggest 
—  become  more  and  more  artificial,  but  may  —  and 
certainly  at  times  doubtless  should  —  become  less  and 
less  so. 

Government  would  seem,  then,  in  view  of  the  fore- 
going limitations,  to  constitute  that  part  of  the  artificial 
environment  created  by  man  to  promote  justice,  which 
is  expressed  in  our  laws  or  in  social  and  economic  insti- 
tutions protected  by  our  laws.  As  such,  it  constitutes 
altogether  the  larger  part  of  this  artificial  environment, 
and  fails  to  include  only  that  part  which  is  in  process 
of  modification  or  actively  engaged  therein;  as,  for 
example,  the  institution  of  Free  Masonry,  believed  by 
many  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  determining  to-day 
the  political  fortunes  of  France,  or  the  civil  service 
reform  and  ballot  reform  associations  so  instrumental 
in  improving  our  own  political  conditions  in  America. 

The  foregoing  expresses  approximately  the  physio- 
logical view  of  government.^  Morphologically,  gov- 
ernment is  the  machinery  through  which  the  rules  of 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  life  of  a  people  are 
determined  and  made  known.  And  here  again  govern- 
ment does  not  and  cannot  include  all  these  rules ;  for 
example,  it  does  not  include  the  rules  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  rules 
determine  the  conditions  under  which  an  enormous 
amount  of  wealth  is  daily  transferred.  In  every  com- 
munity possessing  the  vitality  and  intelligence  necessary 
to  constitute  a  civilized  State  there  will  always  be  grow- 
ing up,  by  the  side  of  the  rules  enacted  and  enforced  by 
the  government,  other  rules  acknowledged  and  enforced 
by  public  opinion,  — sometimes  through  a  self-constituted 
body  like  the  Stock  Exchange,  sometimes  through  the 
slow  growth   of  custom.     When  these  rules  become 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  53. 
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adopted  by  the  government,  as,  for  example,  the  common 
law  of  England  and  of  most  of  our  United  States,  they 
become  a  part  of  the  government.  Until  they  become 
so  adopted  they  remain  outside  of  government,  though 
as  regards  which  of  these  rules  are  and  which  are  not 
a  paili  of  government  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  decide. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  betwtsen  the 
human  interference  that  comes  within  the  definition  of 
government  from  that  which  does  not  come  within  the 
definition,  because  upon  this  distinction  rests  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  difference  of  opinion  which  divides 
individualism  from  collectivism,  and  it  is  the  rival 
claims  of  these  two  theories  of  government  that  this 
volume  proposes  to  study.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
volume  it  was  stated  that  individualism  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  that  egotism  is  the  only  motive  wliich 
can  be  depended  upon  to  keep  man  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vancement. Now  that  we  are  to  study  individualism 
a  little  more  closely,  our  first  task  must  be  to  point  out 
the  grounds  of  this  assumption,  and  when  these  grounds 
are  explained  it  may  turn  out  that  the  assumption  itself 
is  not  as  immoral  as  it  at  first  sight  appears.  To  this 
end  let  us  consider  briefly  what  the  theory  of  individ- 
ualism is  and  upon  what  arguments  it  is  founded. 

§  8.  Individualism  Described 

Individualism  rests  its  foundations  in  natural  science, 
and  particularly  that  part  of  it  known  under  the  name 
of  Evolution.  The  scheme  of  nature  —  the  scheme 
through  which  the  protozoon  has  developed  into  man 
—  permits  the  survival  of  only  those  individuals  best 
fitted  to  survive.  In  the  earliest  forms  of  life  the  pro- 
cess of  improvement  is  in  no  way  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded by  the  individual  itself;   but  as   development 
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advances,  individuals  seem  to  contribute  more  and  more 
to  their  own  survival,  so  that  when  we  reach  man  we 
find  in  him  a  conscious  effort  to  improve  his  own  condi- 
tions, and  as  between  men  we  observe  great  differences  of 
capacity  and  disposition  for  such  improvement.  Some 
savage  races  seem  to  have  little  capacity  or  disposition 
for  it;  other  races,  such  as  the  Chinese,  seem  to  have 
capacity,  but  little  disposition ;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
have  both  capacity  and  disposition  developed  to  a  re- 
markable degree ;  and  in  these  last  it  is  notably  the  genius 
of  a  few  individuals  sustained  by  the  capacity  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  rest  that  makes  the  largest  strides  toward 
improvement.  Now  it  seems  obvious  that,  ceteris  paribus, 
the  best  government  will  be  that  which  furnishes  to 
gifted  individuals  the  fullest  liberty  of  action  through 
which  to  benefit  the  race.  Every  limitation  imposed  by 
government  upon  individual  action  will  from  this  point 
of  view  be  destructive  of  the  common  good  ;  and  from 
this  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  find  individualism  — 
that  is,  the  promotion  of  the  public  good  by  the  greatest 
liberty  of  individual  action  —  supported  both  by  the 
law  of  evolution  and  by  the  highest  principles  of 
statesmanship. 

This  point  of  view  gives  rise  to  several  political  doc- 
trines :  for  example,  it  dwells  upon  the  organic  character 
of  human  society;  upon  its  slow  natural  development 
as  opposed  to  the  effort  to  hurry  its  development  by 
human  interference ;  it  points  out  that  jurists  have 
always  recognised  the  superiority  of  the  law  of  nature 
over  the  law  of  man,  so  that  natural  law  became 
identical  with  moral  or  ideal  law,  and  that  as  such  it 
was  contrasted  with  the  bungUng  and  unjust  laws 
enacted  by  man ;  hence  has  grown  up  the  notion  of  so- 
called  natural  rights,  which  are  defined  to  include  the 
most  precious  of  them  all,  as,  for  example,  the  right  to 
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life,  liberty,  and  the  pnrsuit  of  happiness.  And  in  de- 
fence of  these  so-called  natural  rights  it  demands  that 
government  be  the  least  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it 
be  confined  to  defence  from  the  foe  abroad  and  to  pres- 
ervation of  order  at  home. 

Individualism,  too,  is  founded  upon  moral  considera- 
tions of  the  highest  importance.  Morality  has  devel- 
oped through  the  natural  evolution  of  sympathy, — 
from  sexual  love  to  parental  love,  from  parental  love  to 
tribal  affection,  from  tribal  affection  to  love  of  country 
or  patriotism,  —  and  love  of  country  or  patriotism  is 
destined  ultimately  to  extend  beyond  national  boun- 
daries until  we  are  at  last  all  united  in  a  common 
brotherhood.  Let  nature  then  take  its  course,  sajrs  the 
individualist;  keep  to  nature  to  the  utmost  possible; 
though  man  can  do  but  little,  let  him  be  content  to  do 
that  little,  and  not  by  ill-judged  interference  with 
nature  retard  development  rather  than  promote  it. 

In  the  more  special  problems  of  government  the 
individualist  points  out  that  laws  enacted  to  improve 
human  conditions  have  continually  been  found  to  have 
the  opposite  effect;  that  by  the  side  of  institutional 
government  there  is  a  public  opinion  more  powerful 
than  it,  and  that  the  unwritten  law  is  often  more  ef- 
fectual than  the  written.  So  that  whether  we  build  up 
for  ourselves  a  complicated  fabric  of  government,  or 
whether  we  leave  government  to  organise  itself  upon 
simple  and  natural  lines,  we  must  always  fall  back  upon 
the  vitality  and  resource  of  individual  initiative,  which 
is  more  likely  to  be  crushed  by  governmental  interference 
than  promoted  by  it. 

Individualism  therefore  marshals  on  her  side  science, 
evolution,  nature,  morality,  and  statesmanship,  and 
presents  a  front  that  cannot  easily  be  assailed.  It  is 
only  by  attacking  the  theory  in  its  very  foundations 
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that  its  conclusions  can  be  discredited,  and  this  is  ihd 
task  which  has  been  attempted  in  the  first  volume.  The 
effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  Nature  is  not  what 
individualists  represent  her  to  be;  that  the  law  of 
nature  is  not  a  moral  but  a  non-moral  law ;  that  there 
are  no  natural  rights ;  that  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  purely  an  invention  of  man ; 
that  human  evolution  is  not  only  different  from  natural 
evolution,  but  in  great  part  diametrically  the  reverse  of 
it ;  that  society  is  a  construction  rather  than  an  organ- 
ism, and  human  interference  with  nature  has  been  bad 
only  when  it  has  been  unwise  or  insufficient ;  that  civil- 
isation has  advanced,  not  by  yielding  to  the  principle  of 
survival  of  the  fittest,  but  by  resisting  it,  and,  in  a 
word,  that  justice  is  the  highest  expression  of  human 
protest  against  it 

At  this  point  the  first  volume  came  to  a  close.  In 
the  course  of  it  the  operation  of  human  evolution  as 
contrasted  with  natural  evolution  was  described  during 
the  periods  that  cast  most  light  upon  evolution  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  Constantine.  We  shall 
now  resume  the  story  with  a  view  to  tracing  in  subse- 
quent history  the  tendency  of  individualism,  for  Christ 
was  the  great  adversary  of  individualism,  and  when  His 
teaching  was  eliminated  from  the  Church  by  its  unholy 
alliance  with  the  Roman  Empire,  the  rein  put  by  Him 
upon  selfishness  was  loosened  and  individ^lism  once 
more  became  the  dominant  law  of  human  civilisation. 

Before,  however,  we  embark  upon  this  study,  a  word 
of  warning  and  explanation  must  be  said :  individualism 
resembles  natural  evolution  —  of  which  it  is  the  theo- 
retical offspring  —  in  that  it  is  not  wholly  bad ;  indeed,  it 
is  so  much  the  reverse  of  bad  that  during  the  domin- 
ion of  individualism  humanity  has  obviously  advanced  ; 
men  and  women  are  to-day  believed  and  admitted  to  be 
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better  in  mind,  body,  and  estate  than  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  issue  between  individualism  and 
collectivism  is  not  which  of  the  two  is  wholly  bad,  but 
which  of  the  two  is  the  better ;  nay,  more,  which  of  the 
two  should  at  different  periods  of  human  development 
be  resorted  to.  In  other  words,  individualism  and 
collectivism  are  not  necessarily  destructive  of  one 
another.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  be  found  to  come 
in  aid  of  one  another.  In  the  first  volmne  ^  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  element  of  time  in  human  evolution 
pointed  out  that  living  organisms  cannot  be  subjected 
to  changes  of  environment  except  with  extreme  slow- 
ness and  with  occasional  periods  of  rest  and  even  re- 
action. Should  it,  therefore,  be  demonstrated  in  these 
pages  that  collectivism  presents  not  only  the  higher 
ideal  of  government,  but  also  to  a  limited  degree  an 
eventually  practical  one,  this  would  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily involve  the  conclusion  that  individualism  must 
for  that  reason  never  be  resorted  to.  On  the  contrary, 
a  contingency  will  be  shown  to  be  likely  to  happen 
under  which  a  return  to  individualism  would  furnish  a 
salutary  reaction.^ 

Again,  the  study  of  human  history  and  human  institu- 
tions upon  which  we  are  about  to  embark  would  become 
extended  beyond  legitimate  proportions  were  it  to  be 
interrupted  at  every  moment  by  an  intimate  exami- 
nation of  all  the  forces  at  work  in  the  field  through 
an  over-scrupulous  desire  not  to  exaggerate  the  case. 
Sufl&ce  it  to  say  now  that  the  tendency  of  evolution, 
even  under  the  individualist  regime,  seems  on  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  appalling  obstacles,  to  be  generally  in  the 
direction  of  improvement ;  the  method  of  natural  evo- 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  157.  The  Element  of  Time  in  Natural  and  in  Hnman 
Evolution. 

*  Vol.  ii.  book  ii.  chap.  v.  §  4  (c). 
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lution  is,  however,  a  dangerous  one ;  it  is  extremely 
slow,  and  its  crises  are  attended  by  anguish  of  body  and 
of  mind.  If  we  look  back  at  the  history  of  humanity 
we  see  the  dangers  of  evolution  illustrated  by  the  decay 
of  the  civilisations  of  Assyria,  India,  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  by  the  long  period  of  arrested  mental  devel- 
opment known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  and  by  the  bloodshed 
which  has  attended  and  is  still  attending  the  conflict 
of  opposite  social  ideas.  The  issue  presented  for  study 
in  this  volume  is  whether  individualism,  following 
closely  one  of  the  schemes  presented  by  nature  and 
attended  by  the  horrors  of  violence,  disease,  and  want,  is 
the  best  theory  of  human  government,  or  whether  there 
is  not  another  social  scheme  also  presented  by  nature 
which,  improved  by  man  under  the  name  of  collectivism, 
may  not  in  its  proper  turn  contribute  to  work  out  his 
emancipation  at  a  smaller  cost  of  agony  and  time. 
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CHAPTER  n 

INDIVIDUALISM    IN    HISTORY 

It  is  customary  to  ascribe  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Goths ;  and  undoubtedly  it  was 
the  Goths  who  at  the  death  divided  the  Roman  Estate  ; 
but  to  attribute  the  death  to  them  would  be  like  argu- 
ing a  man's  children  to  be  his  murderers  because  they 
shared  his  inheritance. 

Rome  perished  because  the  forces  both  within  and 
without  which  had  contributed  to  her  maintenance  were 
no  longer  strong  enough  to  resist  the  forces  that  were 
hostile  to  it.  The  main  force  which  had  lifted  ancient 
Rome  above  all  the  other  cities  of  Latium  was  a  senti- 
ment, —  the  sentiment  of  patriotism ;  and  this  sentiment 
in  ultimate  analysis  was  built  upon  a  kind  of  self-sacri- 
fice. So  long  as  there  remained  in  the  Empire  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  citizens  animated  by  the  willingness  to 
sacrifice  self  to  the  State  and  possessed  of  the  courage 
and  strength  to  make  this  sentiment  effectual,  so  long 
there  was  a  force  which,  unless  it  encountered  the  same 
order  of  sentiment  more  pure  and  better  organised  than 
itself,  could  be  counted  on  to  triumph  over  external 
foes. 

But  when  this  sentiment  was  devoured  by  the  self- 
indulgence  that  follows  like  a  shark  in  the  wake  of 
wealth,  the  fate  of  Rome  depended  no  longer  on  her- 
self, but  on  the  wheel  of  Fortune. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  centuries  Fortune 
was  very  kind  to  Rome ;  it  is  impossible  to  read  her 
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history  during  the  years  which  followed  the  rei{ 
Constantine  without  wondering  that  so  rotten  a  ca 
could  so  long  hang  together. 

Rome  was  never  conquered.  There  was  durinj 
period  of  her  decay  no  organised  community  capal 
conquering  at  all.  She  was  never  conquered :  sh 
to  pieces ;  and  a  "  concourse  of  most  politic  woi 
nibbled  away  her  once  so  shapely  liml». 

We  must  look  at  the  barbarians  who  poured  ove 
frontiers  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  fifth 
Ti  sixth  centuries,  not  as  the  conquerors  of  Rome,  b 
^  the  scavengers  which  rid  the  world  of  her  corru| 
Man  had  by  his  very  refinements  sunk  so  low 
Nature  with  all  her  cruelty  and  barbarism  wa 
improvement  upon  him ;  she  rendered  a  service  t 
race  by  using  the  savage  tribes  of  the  north  as  a  b 
to  sweep  the  earth  of  a  nation  which  could  no  1< 
do  aught  but  corrupt  it. 

And  the  instruments  she  used  were  strangely 
scions  of  their  mission.  Attila  proclaimed  himsel 
Scourge  of  God.  He  knew  that  he  could  but  dei 
and  that  he  was  powerless  to  construct. 

We  cannot  derive  much  advantage  from  pun 
the  devious  course  of  the  barbarians  who  at  this 
divided  the  inheritance  of  Rome,  unless  it  be  to  { 
at  a  realising  sense  of  what  is  in  store  for  man 
he  abandons  the  conduct  of  life  in  order  to  surr( 
himself  to  his  natural  propensities.  And  it  is  pe 
a  sad  and  instructive  lesson  to  compare  the  tea- 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  Rome  with  the  consequ 
of  that  teaching :  "  Vivere  secundum  naturam,"  — 
according  to  nature,  —  said  the  Stoic  Cato ;  " 
according  to  nature,"  echoed  the  Epicurean  Ho 
"  Live  according  to  nature,"  repeated  the  sage  M 
Aurelius ;    and  live  according  to  nature  with  a 
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geance  did  the  pleasure-sated  patrician  and  the  pleasure- 
seeking  populace.  In  very  truth  they  have  had  their 
reward.^ 

Nature  brings  to  the  sybarite  a  long  and  miserable 
decrepitude  ;  to  the  barbarian  a  violent  but  often  glori- 
ous death ;  and  whether  we  linger  by  the  decaying 
remains  of  the  one  or  are  carried  headlong  over  the 
battlefields  of  the  other,  we  can  but  record  the  inevi- 
table lesson  that  Nature  unsubdued  is  a  cruel  god- 
mother. The  history  of  man  living  according  to  Nature 
seems  a  bewildering  and  pointless  tragedy,  with  a  great 
deal  of  blood  and  misery  in  it ;  the  hell  of  human  pas- 
sions let  loose ;  whole  armies  destroyed  at  one  time  to 
serve  the  ambition  of  a  Clovis,  at  another  to  wreak  the 
hatred  of  a  Fredegonde.  But  out  of  it  all,  to  one  who 
seeks,  not  the  hand  that  wields  the  sword,  but  the  spirit 
that  in  the  end  overcomes  it,  there  loom  out  of  this  con- 
fusion two  great  centres  of  order,  —  one  in  the  papal 
chair  at  Rome ;  the  other  in  a  mosque  at  Mecca.  For 
the  battles  in  which  Clovis  overcame  Syagrius  at  Sois- 
sons,  the  Suabians  at  Zulpich,  and  Alaric  near  Poictiers 
would  have  shared  the  obscurity  of  the  countless  other 
unrecorded  battles  of  that  period  were  it  not  for  the 
alliance  which  Clovis  made  with  the  bishops  in  com- 
munion with  the  See  of  Rome. 

Christianity  may  have  lost  by  her  alliance  with  the 
Roman  State,  but  even  the  corruption  of  that  day  could 
not  take  from  the  Church  of  Christ  the  saving  seed  that 
still  germinated  and  bore  fruit  in  the  byways  and  hedges, 
far  from  the  pomp  and  jealousies  of  the  Papal  Court.  It 
is  difi&cult  to  believe  that  in  all  the  violence  and  horror 
of  this  period  there  was  much  room  for  the  humility  and 

1  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  explain  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  Stoic  which  is  here  criticised,  but  the  false  formula  in  which  the  doc- 
trine was  expressed. 
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non-resistance  preached  to  the  fishermen  of  Galilee ;  and 
yet  throughout  it  all,  such  is  the  overwhelming  power 
of  a  moral  force  to  hold  its  own  against  mere  physical 
brutality,  that  when  we  look  for  a  clue  to  guide  us 
through  the  world-spread  and  tottering  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  we  find  it  in  religion,  —  whether  it  be  a 
true  religion  corrupted  by  the  State  at  Rome,  or  a  false 
religion  creating  a  state  by  the  Red  Sea.  During  the 
centuries  that  follow  we  shall  find  two  waves  of  civili- 
sation starting  from  these  two  centuries :  the  Christian 
with  a  high  ideal  of  morality,  but  degenerating  towards 
a  low  standard  of  intelligence,  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  violence  which,  by  compromise  after  compromise,  it 
was  at  last  destined  to  overcome ;  the  Mohammedan  with 
a  low  ideal  of  morality,  but  sustained  by  a  high  standard 
of  intelligence,  presenting  two  definite  objects  for  the 
attainment  of  men, — conquest  in  this  world  and  a  para- 
dise of  houris  in  the  next.  If  we  compare  the  ignorant 
monk  of  mediaeval  Europe  with  the  wise  men  who 
thronged  the  court  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  it  is  of  ^o 
small  interest  to  note  that  the  one  was  sowing  the  seed 
of  our  Western  Empires,  while  the  other  was  destined 
to  degenerate  into  the  unspeakable  Turk. 

To  those  who,  like  Niebuhr,  think  it  possible  to  write 
history  without  reference  to  religion,  it  may  seem  fanci- 
ful to  reduce  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  varying 
fortunes  of  two  religious  ideas ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  scan  the  centuries  which  separate  Constantine  from 
Cromwell  without  recognising  the  preponderating  r81e 
which  Mohammedanism  played  in  one  continent  and 
Christianity  in  the  other.  Indeed,  until  prosperity  had 
emasculated  the  Mussulman,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
were  very  few,  if  any,  events  in  the  civilised  world  which 
were  not  intimately  connected  with  one  of  these  two 
religions  or  with  the  conflict  between  them. 
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§  1.  The  Religious  Idea.  —  Chbistiantty  and 

Mohammedanism 

The  contrary  currents  which  traverse  an  estuary 
hopelessly  perplex  a  manner  until  he  discovers  what 
gives  rise  to  them ;  but  the  moment  he  recognises  them 
all  to  result  from  the  flow  of  the  sea  up  the  river-bed 
during  one  tide  and  the  flow  of  the  river  to  the  sea  dur- 
ing the  other,  they  not  only  cease  to  perplex  him,  but 
he  can  count  upon  and  utilise  them.  It  is  probable 
that  similar  currents  can  be  traced  in  history,  though 
they  are  numerous  and  subtle.  We  cannot,  then,  do 
better  than  point  them  out  whenever  we  can  recognise 
them,  without  dogmatising  too  much  as  to  their  con- 
stancy or  as  to  their  strength. 

But  though  it  may  be  unwise  to  be  over-positive  as 
to  the  influence  of  religion  in  the  world,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  have  been  times  and  places  in  which 
the  power  of  a  religious  idea  has  proved  itself  to  be 
overwhelming.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  idea  com- 
mend itself  to  us  to-day  for  its  wisdom  or  morality;  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  man  educated  in  our  western 
civilisation  would  approve  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Mos- 
lem faith ;  and  yet,  as  a  force,  this  very  Moslem  faith 
has  never  been  surpassed;  and  in  its  origin  it  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  Christianity.  "Do  unto 
another  as  thou  wouldst  he  should  do  unto  you,"  says 
the  Koran;  and  again:  "Deal  not  unjustly  with  others, 
and  ye  shall  not  be  dealt  with  unjustly.  If  there  be 
any  debtor  under  a  diflBculty  of  paying  his  debt,  let 
his  creditor  wait  until  it  be  easy  for  him  to  do  it;  but 
if  he  remit  it  in  alms,  it  will  be  better  for  him;"  and 
again :  "  Take  not  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  another 
to  buy  things  at  a  sacrifice ;  rather  relieve  his  indigence." 
"Look   not  scornfully  upon   thy  fellow-man;    neither 
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walk  the  earth  with  insolence,  for  God  loveth  not  the 
arrogant  and  vainglorious."  The  very  name  Islam 
means  submission.  All  the  essentials  of  Christianity 
are  here, — love  substituted  for  greed;  humility  for 
arrogance. 

(a)  The  Mohammedan  Idea 

Notwithstanding  the  similarity  between  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  that  of  Mohammed,  neither  Saint  Paul  nor 
his  successors  succeeded  in  making  an  impression  upon 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Arabia.^  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  any  corner  of  the  earth  in  which  there 
was  less  promise  of  religious  regeneration  or  social  cohe- 
rence than  among  the  Bedouins,  to  whom  the  first  gos- 
pel of  Mohammed  was  preached.  Mohammed's  city 
was  Mecca;  and  here  the  Banii  Kindna  had  formed  a 
settlement  around  the  Ka'ba,  —  the  sanctuary  of  a  num- 
ber of  loosely  confederated  tribes  (Ahabish)  belonging 
to  that  district.  What  prosperity  Mecca  enjoyed  was 
mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  here  was  held  the  yearly  fair 
at  which  the  Meccans  sold  to  the  Bedouins  the  goods 
they  imported  from  Syria.  It  enjoyed  no  municipal 
government,  no  magistracy,  but  was  composed  of  num- 
erous so-called  "septs,"  occupying  each  its  own  quarter, 
worshipping  each  its  own  gods,  and  united  only  by  a 
common  interest  in  observing  the  sacred  month,  during 
which  merchants  were  safe  from  the  brigandage  that 
prevailed  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Here,  as  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  religion  was  in  one  of  its 
phases  an  anti-social  rather  than  a  social  force;  there 
was  indeed  behind  the  multiplicity  of  Arabian  gods  a 
shadowy  notion   of  Allah;    but  because   of  the  very 

^  Saint  Paul  himself  preached  the  gospel   in  Arabia.  —  Epistle  to 
Galatians^  i.  17. 
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unity  and  universaUty  of  AUah,  the  Arab  was  out  of 
touch  with  Him.  For  the  Arab  was  a  true  son  of 
Ishmael:  ^^He  will  be  a  wild  man;  his  hand  will  be 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him." » 
In  the  language  of  modern  philosophy  he  was  an  indi- 
vidualist: he  wanted  a  camel  of  his  own;  a  God  of  his 
own;  the  desert  to  range  in;  and  an  occasional  caravan 
to  plunder.* 

This  was  the  ground  in  which  the  seed  of  Christ's 
gospel  had  taken  no  root,  but  which  responded  with 
savage  enthusiasm  to  the  same  doctrine  when  it  was 
driven  home  by  the  personality  of  Mohammed. 

It  would  be  unwise  in  such  a  work  as  this  to  enter  at 
too  great  length  into  speculation  regarding  the  secret 
of  Mohammed's  success;  we  are  more  concerned  with 
the  fact  of  his  success  than  with  the  reason  of  it;  never- 
theless it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  men's 
hearts  are  very  much  like  men's  minds  in  the  dense 
carapace  of  dulness  that  envelops  them,  and  that  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  has  perhaps  more  to  do  with 
his  success  than  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine ;  the  word 
of  a  good  woman  will  often  reach  the  heart  of  a  criminal 
upon  whom  the  eloquence  of  a  Chrysostom  would  have 
been  wasted.  But  upon  one  point  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  deceived ;  it  was  not  the  virtues  preached 
by  Mohammed  that  secured  him  the  allegiance  of  his 
Bedouin  disciples;  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that 
Mohammed  was  enjoining  upon  them  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  humility  and  love  when  Ali,  in  offering  to 
become  his  vizier,  exclaimed:  "O  prophet,  I  am  the 
man;  whoever  rises  against  thee,  I  will  dash  out  his 

1  Genesis  zvi.  12. 

^  There  seems  in  this  respect  to  be  considerable  analogy  between  the 
Boer  and  the  Bedouin  ideal  of  government.  The  Boer  does  not  set  out  to 
plunder,  but  his  system  of  goyemment  ends  in  something  very  like  it. 
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teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  belly. 
O  prophet,  I  will  be  thy  vizier  over  them !  "  ^ 

And  yet  too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to 
the  mere  personality  of  Mohammed ;  just  as  in  carpentry 
every  effort  at  penetration  needs  a  sharp  tool  forward 
and  a  blunt  one  behind,  and  it  is  by  the  application  of 
the  hammer  to  the  tack  that  penetration  is  effected;  so 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world  there  are  needed  two 
instruments  to  penetrate  the  crust  of  habit  within  which 
the  instinctive  life  of  man  is  lived ;  and  these  two  in- 
struments are,  first,  an  idea,  and,  secondly,  the  personal 
force  of  the  Prophet  to  drive  the  idea  home.  Now  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Mohammedanism  was  probably  not 
the  practice  of  virtue ;  it  was  an  idea  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  highest  form  of  government,  and  for 
this  reason  demands  our  very  particular  attention. 

(6)   The  Power  of  the  Idea  in  Religion 

Selfishness,  unenlightened  by  civilisation  or  corrupted 
by  it,  tends  to  distract  the  energies  of  an  individual 
rather  than  to  concentrate  them.  In  some  cases  it  may 
animate  a  temperament  peculiarly  gifted  with  the  power 
of  concentration  so  as  to  make  of  such  a  temperament  a 
social  scourge ;  it  accomplishes  this  work  in  such  a  life 
as  that  of  Bonaparte,  Jay  Gould,  or  William  Tweed; 
but  this  is  comparatively  rare ;  in  most  men  it  distracts 
and  dissipates  their  force,  so  as  to  make  them  incapable 
of  very  great  accomplishment.  This  dissipating  ten- 
dency of  selfishness  is  illustrated  in  the  man  who,  though 
vindictive  enough  to  wish  revenge,  is  too  cowardly  to 
attempt  it;  or  in  the  man  who  is  greedy  enough  for 
wealth  to  commit  crime  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
it,  and  yet  not  rash  enough  to  take  the  risks  which 

1  Gibbon,  ix.  p.  284. 
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crime  involves;  or  in  the  man  who  would  be  glad 
enough  to  surrender  to  the  allurements  of  another  man's 
wife,  and  is  yet  restrained  by  the  discomforts  which 
await  him  from  the  jealousy  of  his  own.  Now  it  is 
upon  this  distracting  tendency  of  human  selfishness  that 
our  political  and  social  institutions  in  great  part  rest. 
Selfish  men  stand  like  the  fabled  ass,  irresolute  and 
inactive  because  equally  distant  from  equally  attractive 
bunches  of  hay,  and,  through  the  paralysing  effect  of 
opposing  selfishnesses,  abstain  from  sin,  except  within 
limits  that  can  be  deemed  safe.  This  is  the  kind  of 
morality  which  practically  keeps  our  civilisation  to- 
gether. It  is,  of  course,  very  different  from  the  morality 
we  profess;  but  this  last  has  now  become  so  obsolete 
that  Mr.  Fitz- James  Stephen,  ^  in  a  book  written  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
Christianity  as  the  bulwark  of  government,  laughs  at 
the  idea  of  attempting  to  conform  ourselves  to  the  pre- 
cepts taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  incon- 
sistency will  be  treated  at  greater  length  when  we  come 
to  study  our  existing  institutions.  For  the  present  it  is 
not  necessary  to  insist  on  more  than  this :  that  men  and 
women  who  are  not  animated  by  religious  motives  are 
for  the  most  part  kept  from  infractions  of  social  and 
other  law  either  by  affection  or  by  the  fear  of  conse- 
quences. 

Now  this  distracting  effect  of  selfishness,  although 
extremely  useful  as  a  socialising  force  in  creating  a 
state,  is  a  source  of  weakness  once  the  socialising  force 
has  created  it;  for  the  more  we  have  at  stake  in  our 
lives,  the  less  are  we  willing  to  expose  them.  Again  the 
habits  of  self-indulgence  which  result  from  prosperity 
increase  unwillingness  to  suffer  pain  and  hardship,  and 
this  unwillingness  unfits  men  to  face  the  dangers  of  war; 

1  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity. 
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they  therefore  give  up  fighting  themselves  and  pay  others 
to  fight  for  them,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  operation  of  selfishness  tends,  then,  inevitably 
to  the  decay  of  every  civilisation  that  is  built  upon 
it  alone. 

The  distraction  produced  by  selfishness  is  particularly 
dangerous  in  the  soldier ;  a  man  who  is  concerned  about 
his  safety  or  unwilling  to  suffer  pain  is  thereby  unfitted 
to  lead  a  charge,  or  to  stand  a  charge,  or  to  endure  any 
of  the  hardships  inseparable  from  a  campaign;  whereas 
the  soldier  whose  every  fibre  is  animated  by  a  single 
purpose  unweakened  by  any  conflicting  consideration 
will  hurl  himself  upon  the  enemy  with  irresistible 
momentum  or  stand  to  receive  him  with  irresistible 
obstinacy. 

This  distraction  occasioned  by  selfishness  ^  is  inconsis- 
tent with  good  government  so  long  as  our  political  insti- 

^  It  ought  to  be  obvious  that  the  woi-d  **  selfishness  "  is  used  here  in  its 
popular  sense,  and  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  adopt  or  take  into  consid- 
eration the  philosophical  doctrine  that  all  human  motive  must  in  its  last 
analysis  be  selfish,  and  that  therefore  a  careful  and  correct  vocabulary  wiU 
distinguish  one  kind  of  selfishness  from  another  and  not  contrast  selfish- 
ness with  motives  which  are  not  philosophically  distinguishable  from  them. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  patriotism  is  a  form  of  selfishness  ;  but  it  is  a 
form  in  which  it  is  so  diluted  by  unselfishness  that  more  confusion  is 
likely  to  arise  in  non-philosophical  minds  by  the  attempt  to  be  accurate 
than  by  adopting  popular  though  slightly  incorrect  verbiage.  The  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  selfishness  which  is  concerned  with  one's  self 
only  and  that  in  which  considerations  of  self  yield  to  considerations  for 
one's  country  is  that  in  the  one  case  the  selfishness  is  of  a  distracting 
character,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  not.  This  is  the  distinction  which  it 
is  here  sought  to  establish ;  and  it  can  be  established  for  the  unsophisti- 
cated reader  better  by  using  the  word  in  its  popular  sense  than  by  preced- 
ing the  argument  with  philosophical  disquisition,  which  in  a  treatise  on 
politics  it  is  wise  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid.  I  permit  myself  therefore 
to  use  the  word  selfishness  to  mean  selfishness  which  disregards  the 
interest  of  others ;  and  unselfishness  to  mean  that  which  regards  them. 
So  many  people  have  an  unreasonable  objection  to  the  word  **  altruism" 
that  it  has  been  deemed  prudent  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible. 
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tutions  reward  those  willing  to  take  risks  of  political 
brigandage  by  surrounding  them,  where  successful,  with 
the  protection  of  the  law.  The  citizens  who  are  called 
law-abiding  because  they  are  timid  become  the  natural 
prey  of  those  who  because  they  are  not  timid  seize  the 
law-making  power  in  order  to  turn  it  against  the  law- 
abiders.  The  attempt  to  move  forward  civilisation  by 
relying  on  selfishness  is  like  the  attempt  to  move  for- 
ward on  a  treadmill;  the  wheel  sinks  under  us  every 
time  we  lean  upon  it;  we  remain  at  a  standstill,  losing 
strength  at  every  efEort,  until  at  last  exhaustion  comes 
upon  us ;  we  fall  in  our  tracks,  only  to  leave  the  eternal 
mill  to  grind  the  lives  of  those  that  come  after  us  in 
recurring  despair. 

And  yet  this  is  not  a  true  picture  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  history  of  man ;  because  man  has  not  at  all 
times  depended  upon  selfishness  as  a  suflBcient  motive 
for  action.  That  selfishness  is  a  suflBcient  motive  is  a 
modem  doctrine  of  political  economy  which  is  already 
yielding  to  less  inhuman  argument.  So  far  from  de- 
pending upon  selfishness,  it  may  be  said  that  no  nation 
ever  became  very  great  that  did  depend  upon  it.  When- 
ever we  see  one  tribe  sweeping  other  tribes  before  it,  we 
almost  always  find  behind  it  a  force  which,  because  it  is 
not  distracted  by  selfibshness,  is  overwhelming. 

This  force  is  generally  an  idea  which  removes  from 
the  mind  the  considerations  which  distract  it,  concen- 
trating energy  instead  of  dissipating  it.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  force  of  patriotism.  Patriotism  obliterates 
self;  it  is  not  an  effectual  patriotism  unless  it  does 
obliterate  self;  and  by  obliterating  self  it  obliterates  the 
distractions  which  result  from  self -consideration.  An- 
other such  force  is  love;  that  is  to  say,  the  love  that 
obliterates  self  and  not  that  which  is  servile  to  it.  An- 
other such  force  is  religion;  that  is  to  say,  the  religion 
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which  succeeds  in  lifting  the  hearts  of  men  above  things 
worldly  and  substitutes  for  them  things  spiritual. 

Religion,  however,  operates  upon  men  in  different 
methods ;  and  its  faculty  for  rousing  enthusiasm  depends 
much  upon  the  particular  method  it  adopts.  It  op- 
erates, for  example,  by  cold  appeal  to  reason,  as  in  the 
religion  of  Confucius ;  by  passionate  devotion  to  a  cause,^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Crusades ;  by  substituting  the  love 
of  the  neighbour  for  the  love  of  one's  self,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  early  Christians ;  but  above  all,  and  perhaps  be- 
hind all,  by  the  conception  of  an  omnipotent  force  of 
which  each  and  every  one  of  us  is  the  manifestation  and 
every  one  of  us  the  invincible  instrument,  as  in  the  creed 
of  Islam. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  examine  every 
movement  that  has  succeeded,  and  trace  it  to  its  psy- 
chological source;  for  it  seems  possible  that  success 
in  almost  every  case  could  be  traced  to  self-efface- 
ment. For  example,  the  secret  of  successful  leadership 
seems  to  be  in  the  ability  of  a  leader  so  to  command  the 
loyalty  of  his  adherents  that  they  will  make  any  sacri- 
fice for  him;  self  in  such  case  is  forgotten  in  devotion 
to  the  leader.  Again,  although  religion  is  behind  the 
training  which  goes  to  make  the  Sister  of  Charity,  there 
is  in  the  training  itself  a  carefully  devised  system  for 
destroying  self-consideration.  No  one  is  permanently 
admitted  to  the  sisterhood  who  has  not  during  a  period 
of  probation  shown  an  ability  to  efface  self,  and  during 
this  period  no  effort  is  spared  to  effect  this  purpose; 
pride  is  shattered  by  the  habit  of  servile  obedience ;  re- 
finement is  discouraged;  even  personal  cleanliness  is 
tabooed  in  order  that  no  bodily  consideration  should 
stand  between  the  soul  and  God.  It  is  perhaps  the 
absence  of  this  somewhat  brutal  treatment  of  the  body 
that  explains  why  Episcopal  sisterhoods  keep  so  far 
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behind  those  of  the  Roman  Church.  Rome  crushes 
self -consideration;  Protestantism  tends  rather  to  keep 
it  alive. 

This  discussion  must  not  be  understood  to  favour  one 
system  or  the  other;  nor  need  it  be  regarded  as  written 
in  the  interest  of  religion:  "Je  n'oppose  rien,  je  ne 
propose  rien;  j'expose."  The  great  historical  fact 
looms  out  of  the  confusion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  so 
long  as  men  were  urged  only  by  selfish  motives  they 
destroyed  much  but  constructed  nothing;  but  as  soon  as 
the  energies  which  were  distracted  by  selfishness  became 
concentrated  by  the  controlling  force  of  a  single  idea 
they  destroyed  less  and  constructed  more.  In  other  / 
words,  the  great  constructive  force  in  humanity  is  not/ 
selfishness,  but  unselfishness.  ^ 

Unselfishness,  however,  is  a  negative  word  and  serves 
only  to  strike  a  contrast;  the  real  force  which  creates 
unselfishness  is  the  force  of  a  concentrating  idea.  This 
was  the  force  which  Mohammed  had  the  genius  to  com- 
municate to  the  sons  of  Ishmael.  Whether  we  regard 
it  as  a  religious  idea,  as,  for  example,  the  omnipotence 
of  Allah,  or  an  irreligious  idea,  as  that  of  fatalism,  or 
whether  we  attribute  it  to  personal  loyalty,  there  was 
accomplished  among  the  Bedouins  during  the  life  of 
Mohammed  a  change  of  heart  which  drew  together  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Arabia  as  a  magnet  does  a  field 
of  iron  filings,  and  converted  them  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history  into  one  invincible  host. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  follow  closely  the  course 
of  the  army  which,  starting  from  Medina  and  effecting 
the  conquest  of  Mecca,  set  forth  upon  the  conversion  of 
the  world.  Almost  without  a  check  it  spread  over  the 
whole  Arabian  peninsula,  crossed  into  Egypt,  mastered 
the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  established  the 
Moorish  Empire  in  Spain.     Eastward  and  northward 
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its  progress  was  less  rapid  but  no  less  certain;  as  it 
came  into  contact  with  higher  civilisations  it  borrowed 
and  enhanced  the  splendour  of  every  conquered  race. 
Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  world,  became  neces- 
sarily the  object  of  its  effort;  and  in  the  direction  of 
Constantinople  therefore  moved  the  capital  of  the  Mos- 
lem Empire.  Damascus,  Bagdad,  Broussa,  were  all 
steps  towards  the  conquest  of  the  city  which  was  to 
make  it  master  of  the  world.  Nowhere  did  it  encounter 
an  effectual  resistance  until  it  came  against  a  popula- 
tion animated  by  a  similar  force  and  organised  by  a  still 
higher  religion. 

The  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  history  of  the 
growth  and  conflict  of  two  religious  ideas,  —  the  one 
represented  by  the  Cross,  the  other  by  the  Crescent. 
Out  of  this  conflict  the  Cross  came  victorious  not  only  in 
the  field  of  war,  but  also  in  that  of  politics ;  and  just  as 
in  ancient  history  that  of  monogamous  and  patriarchal 
tribes,  because  they  laid  down  the  basis  of  our  existing 
civilisation,  interests  us  more  than  that  of  the  metro- 
nymic hordes  which  left  behind  them  no  useful  political 
institutions,  so  the  development  of  Christian  States,  upon 
which  are  laid  the  foundations  of  our  existing  un-Chris- 
tian  governments,  interests  us  more  than  that  of  the 
Mohammedan  hosts  which  still,  owing  to  the  so-called 
European  Concert,  oppresses  and  massacres  our  Christian 
people  in  the  East. 

((?)    The  Power  of  the  Idea  in  Disease 

There  is  a  rejuvenescence  of  the  Mohammedan  idea 
now  taking  place  amongst  us  which  it  is  possible  that 
many  of  us  have  failed  to  recognise.  It  is  known  and  for 
the  most  part  despised  under  the  names  Mental  Science, 
Christian  Science,  Menticulture,  etc. ;  it  is  the  modem 
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form  of  miracle,  and  differs  from  the  old  only  in  the 
professions  made  by  the  healer.  The  miracles  alleged 
to  have  been  performed  in  ancient  times  are  professedly 
witnesses  to  the  divine  mission  of  the  miracle-worker; 
those  alleged  to  be  performed  to-day  have  no  special 
relation  to  the  healer  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
kept  in  the  background.  He  claims  no  special  qualifi- 
cations, assumes  no  divine  mission;  he  even  disclaims 
miraculous  power,  but  on  the  contrary  attributes  the 
power  he  exercises  to  the  influence  of  the  mind,  which 
he  regards  as  the  highest  power  in  nature,  and  in  fact 
as  the  manifestation  of  divine  omnipotence  in  the  world. 
He  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Stoic  who  denied 
the  existence  of  evil,  and  of  the  Christian  who  proclaimed 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  —  one  being  the  negative,  the 
other  the  affirmative  form  of  the  same  idea;  but  he  is 
particularly  the  exponent  of  the  Mohammedan  doctrine 
that  every  man  is  the  expression  of  divine  omnipo- 
tence, if  he  will  not  himself  stand  in  the  way  of  that 
expression. 

Now  there  are  certain  diseases,  such  as  those  that  arise 
from  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  which  derive  their 
strength  in  great  part  from  the  domination  of  a  fixed 
idea.  There  is  perhaps  no  essential  difference  between 
the  hysterical  patient  who  believes  himself  to  be  par- 
alysed, and  the  balking  horse  which  refuses  to  advance 
because  he  thinks  he  sees  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in 
his  path;  both  are  the  slaves  of  an  idea,  and  the  duty  of 
the  healer  in  such  case  is  not  to  treat  the  body,  but  to  re- 
move the  idea.  It  is  practically  useless  to  beat  a  balking 
horse,  but  if  he  is  turned  round  once  or  twice,  so  as  to 
dissipate  the  obstructing  idea,  he  will  often  pass  the 
balking  spot  without  the  necessity  of  a  single  blow;  so 
if  a  hysterical  patient  who  believes  himself  incapable 
of  speech  is  etherised  and  suddenly  questioned  before 
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he  is  quite  awake,  so  as  to  appeal  to  his  instincts  before 
the  fixed  idea  can  resume  control,  he  will  find  tongue 
and  answer,  and  in  answering  discover  the  error  under 
which  he  has  been  labouring;  he  will  be  temporarily 
cured  by  the  removal  of  the  controlling  idea.^ 

Now  the  idea  which  can  paralyse  one  man  can  develop 
every  conceivable  disease  in  others;  for  example,  in 
some  cases  it  produces  hemorrhage  in  lungs  that  are 
perfectly  sound.  To  treat  for  consumption  a  hysterical 
patient  who  has  hemorrhage  is  to  confirm  the  idea  and 
thereby  increase  the  disorder;  he  must  be  treated  like  a 
balking  horse ;  he  must  be  rescued  from  the  domination 
of  the  false  idea. 

But  false  ideas  occasion  not  only  acute  symptoms  such 
as  those  described,  but  also  conditions  of  body  which, 
because  they  are  not  attended  by  acute  symptoms,  are 
for  that  reason  all  the  more  baffling;  such,  for  example, 
is  the  condition  that  prevails  so  extensively  to-day 
under  the  name  nervous  prostration.  It  originates 
doubtless  in  a  real  physical  breakdown,  due  to  overwork 
or  some  other  physical  or  mental  strain ;  but  this  break- 
down creates  in  the  patient  an  idea  of  weakness  which 
maintains  and  enhances  it.  He  learns  to  believe  himself 
incapable  of  sleep,  of  work,  of  effort;  he  loses  courage; 
and  after  his  body  has  recovered  its  vigour  the  domina- 
tion  of  a  false  idea  maintains  in  him  a  sense  of  weakness 
which  is  itself  as  false  as  the  paralysis  and  hemorrhage 
in  the  hysterical  patients  above  described. 

It  is  upon  this  class  of  patients  that  Mental  Science 
performs  its  most  astonishing  results,  for  it  substitutes 
for  this  false  idea  of  discouragement  a  healing  idea  of 
strength;  and  this  healing  idea  is  for  the  most  part  a 
sense  of  oneness  with  God  that  dissipates  the  distracting 
considerations  of  human  weakness.     There  is  nothing 

1  See  the  *'  Medical  Journal "  for  Aagost,  1898. 
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metaphysical  about  this ;  it  is  practical  to  the  highest 
degree.  If  a  man's  body  is  capable  of  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  but  he  is  possessed  by  the  idea  that  he 
is  not  able  to  do  it,  the  idea  will  paralyse  him ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  is 
able  to  do  it,  this  enabling  idea  will  remove  the  paralysis 
and  restore  his  eflSciency.  This  is  the  acknowledged 
conclusion  of  the  medical  profession  in  cases  which  do 
not  admit  of  question ;  it  is  the  explanation  of  the  heal- 
ing miracles  of  Lourdes,  Schlatter,  and  mental  scientists ; 
it  is  the  secret  of  Mohammedan  success,  and  it  is  part  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ:  "For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  If  ye 
have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto 
this  mountain,  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place ;  and  it  shall 
remove;  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you." 

(d)   The  Power  of  the  Idea  in  Politics 

The  force  of  habit  has  been  insisted  upon  as  explain- 
ing by  far  the  largest  part  of  human  action,  and  as 
constituting  a  part  of  the  strength  and  a  part  of  the 
weakness  of  government.  The  force  of  an  idea  must  now 
be  insisted  upon  as  similarly  constituting  a  large  and 
sometimes  a  determining  rdle  in  the  character  of  human 
institutions;  and  just  as  unconscious  habit  was  con- 
trasted with  conscious  efifort  in  the  framing  of  govern- 
ment, so  must  the  force  of  an  idea  be  contrasted  with  it; 
for  a  man  possessed  by  an  idea  is  just  as  irresponsible 
as  a  runaway  horse ;  in  the  latter  the  idea  of  flight  re- 
places the  idea  of  submission,  and,  his  habits  of  move- 
ment taking  up  the  idea  of  flight,  he  is  hurled  on  his 
way  as  uncontrollably  as  a  driverless  engine  thundering 
along  a  railroad  track. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  to  keep  in  mind  the  true 
character  of  the  idea  in  framing  political  institutions 
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when  the  idea  is  uncontrolled  by  judgment.  It  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  political  move- 
ments that  are  determined  by  ideas  ought  to  be  classed 
among  the  conscious  forces  of  society,  and  yet  this  would 
surely  be  a  profound  mistake.  The  balking  horse  is  not 
a  voluntary  agent,  nor  was  the  conquering  Mohamme- 
dan or  the  inspired  Crusader.  In  ultimate  analysis  all 
are  found  to  be  slaves  of  an  idea.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  savage  who  roams  the  forest  in  search  of  food 
and  the  savage  who,  associated  with  others  like  him, 
marched  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  is  that 
in  the  one  case  he  is  controlled  by  an  individualistic 
idea,  in  the  other  case  the  individualistic  idea  is  re- 
placed by  a  socialising  one;  in  the  one  his  energy  is 
distracted  by  opposing  selfishness,  in  the  other  it  is  con- 
centrated by  a  monopolising  thought;  in  the  one  he  is 
as  feeble  and  helpless  as  a  flake  of  snow,  in  the  other  he 
is  as  overwhelming  as  the  avalanche. 

But  in  both  cases,  so  long  as  he  is  an  automaton 
worked  by  a  force  which  is  not  under  his  control,  he  is 
equally  undeliberate,  equally  unpurposive,  equally  in- 
voluntary; the  difference  is  one  of  effect,  not  one  of 
method.  The  solitary  savage  accomplishes  nothing ;  the 
inspired  horde  accomplishes  a  great  deal;  but  neither 
advance  civilisation  very  much ;  they  differ  in  the  uncon- 
scious socialising  force  which  distinguishes  the  bumble- 
bee from  the  hive-bee;  but  this  in  its  nature  is  not 
very  different  from  the  two  phases  through  which  the 
myxomycetes  passes,  —  the  individual  cell  and  the  com- 
pound Plasmodium.  It  is  surely  not  to  the  unconscious 
socialising  force  that  unites  the  cells  of  a  sponge  that 
we  are  to  look  for  characteristic  human  progress ;  human 
progress  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals in  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  self-restraint,  or 

in  that  combination  of  the  two  which  is  called  wisdom. 

3 
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Now  the  wisdom  which  started  and  guided  the  Moslem 
Empire  must  be  sought  in  Mohammed  rather  than  in 
the  Mohammedans;  in  Omar  rather  than  in  the  con- 
quering ranks  of  Amron. 

Let  us  then  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  three  forces 
which  were  at  work  in  this  amazing  history. 

Habit,  which  contributes  the  mechanism   of  all 

animal  action. 
Idea,  which,  when  religious,  by  concentration  con- 
tributes the  strongest  motive  for  human  action. 
Intelligence,  which  deliberately  guides  the  human 

machine  thus  constituted  and  set  at  work. 
Habit,  animated  by  selfishness  alone  and  distracted 
by  it,  has  produced  the  ape,  the  tiger,  the  savage, 
and  the  Ishmaelite. 
Idea,  eliminating  the  distraction  of  many  selfish- 
nesses, produced  the  Mussulman. 
Intelligence,  in  the  persons  of  Mohammed  and 
Omar,  used  the  Mussulman  to  conquer  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  less  highly  socialised,  and 
to  create  the  Moslem  Empire. 
The  history  of  this  empire  has  still  an  important 
lesson   for   us.      Prosperity  brought   to   the    Moslem 
Empire  its  accustomed  fruits:  wealth,  literature,  art, 
science,  music,  rendered  the  Khalifs  of  Bagdad  illustri- 
ous beyond  all  other  rulers  in  the  world ;  and  these,  the 
best  results  of  civilisation    unenlightened  by  wisdom, 
emasculated  not  only  the  court,  but  the  people.     No 
longer  willing  or  able  to  face  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  battle  themselves,  they  enlisted  in  their  service  the 
uncivilised  Tartars  of  Turkestan.     This  new  and  neces- 
sary force  did  for  the  Khalif ate  what  the  PrsBtorian  guard 
had  done  for  Rome ;  succession  to  it  was  determined  no 
longer  by  inheritance,  but  by  assassination ;  those  who 
had  been  called  in  to  defend  the  empire  stayed  to  divide 
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it;  its  weakness  and  its  wealth  tempted  a  less  peaceable 
invasion  by  the  same  race,  and  the  Turks,  snatching  the 
Mohammedan  idea  from  the  expiring  Mohammedans, 
once  more  undertook  the  original  scheme  of  conquest. 
The  successive  conversion  of  the  Tartars  of  Turkestan 
first;  the  Moguls  of  Genghis  Khan  afterwards;  and 
those  of  Timur  last  of  all,  insured  a  continuous  re- 
newal of  the  stock  which  the  prosperity  of  conquest 
was  continuously  corrupting,  and  by  the  time  that  the 
Ottomans,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  result  of 
all  these  forces,  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  Christian  idea  which  had  theretofore  resisted 
the  Mohammedan  had  itself  become  divided ;  so  that  the 
last  of  the  Caesars,  no  longer  propped  by  western  civili- 
sation, fell  at  last  before  the  second  Mohammed  almost 
witihout  a  blow. 

The  individualistic  Bedouin,  socialised  by  the  genius 
of  Mohammed,  corrupted  by  the  wealth  of  Bagdad,  but, 
before  expiring,  handing  on  the  central  Mohammedan 
idea  to  his  despoiler,  —  the  Tartar  first  and  the  Mogul 
afterwards,  —  furnishes  a  pathetic  story  of  high  purposes 
prostituted  to  ignoble  ends.  It  is  one  already  rendered 
familiar  to  us  in  ancient  history,  but  in  a  somewhat  less 
startling  degree ;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  religion 
of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  the  other  Grecian  States,  in  its 
relation  to  politics,  did  more  than  build  up  a  heroic  sort 
of  patriotism ;  and  the  patriotism  was  nairow ;  it  hardly 
transcended  the  city  walls,  and  never  conceived  of  a 
wider  horizon  than  the  City-State.  That  of  Rome  was 
of  much  the  same  order,  but  larger  in  its  scope,  and, 
as  it  set  Rome  upon  the  conquest  of  city  after  city, 
developed  into  the  Nation  and  eventually  into  a  world- 
embracing  Empire.  The  Mohammedan  idea,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  lofty  beyond  all  that  went  before  it,  and 
boundless  in  its  reach.    Allah,  the  omnipotent,  confined 
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to  no  city,  as  with  the  Greeks,  to  no  race,  as  with  the 
Hebrews ;  Himself  eternal  and  manifesting  Himself  in 
no  one  man,  but  in  all  men,  who  became  united  in  Him, 
and  if  obedient  to  His  will,  invincible ;  Allah,  unlimited 
in  space  as  in  time,  embracing  all  humanity  in  one 
concentrated  and  overwhelming  force,  constituted  a 
socialising  force  such  as  the  world  had  not  in  recorded 
history  previously  to  that  time  known. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  was  the  conception  which 
fired  the  enthusiasm  of  Mohammed  in  the  wilderness ;  it 
lifted  him  high  above  the  considerations  of  this  world, 
so  that  when  Abu  Talib  urged  him  to  abandon  his  at- 
tacks upon  the  idolatry  of  Mecca,  he  answered :  "  Though 
they  gave  me  the  sun  in  my  right  hand  and  the  moon  in 
my  left,  to  bring  me  back  from  my  undertaking,  yet  will 
I  not  pause  till  the  Lord  carry  my  cause  to  victory  or  till 
I  die."  But  no  mighty  effort  was  ever  made  to  socialise 
men  without  encountering  the  opposition  of  the  individ- 
ualistic instincts  we  share  with  the  tiger  and  the  ape. 
Mohammed  and  his  few  disciples  were  obliged  to  escape 
from  Mecca;  and  when  Medina  opened  her  gates  to 
them,  Mecca  regarded  this  act  of  hospitality  as  a  signal 
for  hostilities.  Thus  immediately  was  a  great  religious 
idea  thrown  into  the  hazard  of  military  tactics ;  and  thus 
Mohammed,  who  had  started  upon  a  purely  religious 
mission,  found  himself  involved  in  a  religious  war. 
There  is  doubtless  an  inconsistency  of  startling  repug- 
nance between  religion  and  war;  but  this  inconsistency 
did  not  shake  the  faith  of  the  Prophet  or  weaken  the 
arm  of  his  disciples.  It  is  not  the  man  of  action  who  is 
checked  by  inconsistency ;  it  is  the  man  of  thought;  and 
the  career  of  Mohammedan  conquest  knew  no  retiring 
ebb,  but  kept  due  on  from  the  Propontic  to  the  Hel- 
lespont until  the  splendour  of  a  Mohammedan  court 
afforded  the  leisure  to  think. 
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And  here  we  come  upon  another  of  the  great  forces 
which  have  been  at  work  in  making  and  unmaking  gov- 
emment.  Reason,  which  so  often  palsies  action,  is  the 
great  enemy  of  religious  enthusiasm,  because  it  opens 
the  door  to  the  spirit  that  doubts ;  and  there  is  probably 
no  religious  idea  so  difficult  to  reconcile  with  reason  as 
that  of  an  all-good  as  well  as  an  all-powerful  God.  Nor 
is  reason  helped  to  accept  this  dogma  by  the  luxury  of 
an  imperial  court.  Self-indulgence  very  soon  suggests 
to  reason  that  the  obvious  mission  of  man  is  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  and  happiness,  to  one  who  has  all  the 
facilities  for  self-indulgence,  at  once  becomes  synony- 
mous with  surrender  to  animal  propensity.  Culture, 
which  in  its  first  stages  lifts  man  above  the  vulgar 
needs  of  the  body,  learns  at  last  to  minister  to  those 
needs  with  a  refinement  that  transfigures  vice  into  an 
art ;  and  then  the  inconsistency  between  a  religion  that 
teaches  self-restraint  and  institutions  that  make  for  self- 
indulgence  works  out  its  necessary  result.  The  pause 
in  Moslem  conquest  during  the  illustrious  Khalifate  of 
Bagdad ;  the  renewal  of  these  conquests  when  the  cor- 
rupted Mussulman  was  replaced  by  the  uncorrupted 
Turk ;  the  spur  given  to  Moslem  arms  every  time  they 
were  reinforced  by  new  barbaric  blood,  as  by  the  hosts 
of  Genghis  Khan  and  the  Mongols  of  Timur;  and  the 
slow  decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ever  since  the  day  it 
ceased  to  receive  these  reinforcements,  —  are  convincing 
witnesses  to  the  hopelessness  of  permanently  building 
institutions  of  selfishness  upon  an  unselfish  religious 
idea.  The  moment  the  inconsistency  of  such  an  effort 
is  given  the  opportunity  to  bear  its  legitimate  results, 
these  results  are  manifested  in  decay.  War,  luxury, 
and  licentiousness  are  inconsistent  with  the  highest  re- 
ligion; religion  must  either  destroy  them,  or  they  will 
destroy  religion.     Man  has  not  yet  seriously  undertaken 
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to  make  his  institutions  consistent  with  his  religion; 
until  he  does  he  is  doomed  to  the  vicious  circle  so 
clearly  marked  out  by  the  course  of  Mohammedanism ; 
the  unselfish  religious  idea  destroying  selfish  irreligious 
communities,  only  itself  to  perish  at  the  very  hands  of 
those  by  whom  its  victories  were  accomplished. 

A  fundamental  problem  of  government  is  to  frame 
institutions  which  will  be  consistent  with  morality.  It 
may  be  immaterial  whether  we  take  our  morality  from 
Confucius  or  Buddha,  Plato  or  Mohammed,  provided 
only  our  institutions  be  consistent  with  it.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  practice  conform  to  precept,  and 
hypocrisy  cease  to  worship  at  the  altar  of  the  Golden 
Calf. 

§  2.   The  Chbistian  Idea 

If  now  we  turn  from  the  Crescent  to  the  Cross,  we 
shall  be  struck  with  the  likeness  of  their  respective  his- 
tories notwithstanding  the  profound  differences  which 
distinguish  them ;  and  as  the  differences  may  be  summed 
up  briefly,  whereas  the  history  will  have  to  be  told  at 
greater  length,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ences first. 

In  the  first  place  stands  the  obvious  contrast  between 
the  personality  of  Christ  and  that  of  Mohammed,  —  the 
one  spotless  and  inspiring  love,  the  other  self-indulgent 
and  suggesting  criticism.  Christianity  is  essentially 
the  following  of  Christ;  Mohammedanism  is  essentially 
the  pursuit  of  conquest.  The  life  of  Christ  is  a  pattern ; 
that  of  Mohammed  a  warning.  Could  we  all  but  live 
the  life  of  Christ,  the  world  would  be  a  heaven ;  were 
we  all  to  live  the  life  of  Mohammed,  the  world  would 
perhaps  be  still  worse  than  it  is. 

In  the  second  place  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  submis- 
sion, —  not  to  God  only,  but  to  the  ungodly  also;  that 
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of  Mohammed   is,  like  that  of  Christ,  submission  to 
God,  but  to  the  ungodly,  death. 

In  the  third  place  Christ  bore  witness  to  his  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  on  the  cross;  Mohammed  bore 
witness  to  his  doctrine  of  resistance  .on  the  field  of 
battle. 

In  the  fourth  place  Christianity  was  built  upon  the 
family:  "Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  Chris- 
tendom is  but  the  extension  of  the  family  so  as  to  em- 
brace all  mankind;  "men  became  brothers  because  they 
acknowledged  a  common  Father";  and  the  unit  of 
Christendom  was  not  the  individual  but  the  family,  in- 
dissolubly  bound  together  by  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 
Mohammedanism  ignored  the  family;  discredited  the 
indissolubility  of  the  marriage  vow;  set  up  only  one 
fountain  of  authority,  —  the  Caliph,  or  representative  of 
the  Prophet.  If  that  fountain  were  troubled,  —  as  it 
sometimes  must  be,  and  ultimately  always  was,  —  there 
was  no  other  source  of  salvation  or  of  strength. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  these  essential  differ- 
ences is  seen  in  the  early  history  of  these  two  religions. 
We  have  seen  that  the  result  of  one  was  a  conquering 
army;  let  us  now  consider  the  result  of  the  other  in  the 
language  of  one  of  its  earliest  apologists :  — 

"  We  who  formerly  delighted  in  fornication,  but  now  em- 
brace chastity  alone ;  we  who  formerly  used  magical  arts, 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  good  and  unbegotten  God;  we 
who  valued,  above  all  things,  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and 
possessions,  now  bring  what  we  have  into  a  common  stock, 
and  communicate  to  every  one  in  need ;  we  who  hated  and 
destroyed  one  another,  and  on  account  of  their  different 
manners  would  not  live  with  men  of  a  different  tribe,  now, 
since  the  coming  of  Christ,  live  familiarly  with  them,  and 
pray  for  our  enemies,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  those  who 
hate  us  unjustiy  to  live  conformably  to  the  good  precepts 
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of  Christ,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  partakers  with 
us  of  the  same  joyful  hope  of  a  reward  from  God,  the  Bulei 
of  all."  1 

It  must  be  regretfully  admitted  that  the  description 
given  by  Justin,  while  probably  true  as  regards  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  the  Christian  Church,  was  lament- 
ably untrue  as  regards  the  remainder.  There  can  be 
no  church  without  organisation,  and  there  can  be  no 
organisation  without  rank.  The  hierarchy  to  which 
organisation  necessarily  gave  rise  set  the  deacon  above 
the  congregation,  the  priest  above  the  deacon,  and  the 
bishop  above  the  priest;  and  wherever  in  congregations 
of  men  one  is  set  above  another,  there  immediately  is 
room  given  for  the  play  of  passion,  jealousy,  and  vindic- 
tiveness.  Every  church  that  has  ever  existed  must,  so 
long  as  man  has  a  vestige  of  human  passion  in  him,  suffer 
from  this  necessary  feature  of  church  organisation. 

Nor  are  the  conflicts  which  arise  in  a  church  confined 
to  desire  for  oflQce  and  consideration;  men  will  con- 
scientiously differ  regarding  matters  of  belief,  and  it  is 
just  these  differences  of  belief  that  the  ambitious  will 
seize  upon  as  an  excuse  for  ousting  those  who  stand  in 
their  way.  In  this  way  ambition  for  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment exaggerates  differences  of  faith,  encourages 
heresy,  and  fans  heresy  into  sedition. 

The  distracted  condition  of  the  Christian  Church 
upon  matters  of  dogma,  the  shameful  scramble  for  eccle- 
siastical office,  and  the  baseness  of  some  of  those  who 
occupied  episcopal  chairs  even  before  the  prosperous 
era  of  Constantine,  demonstrate  the  fact  that  wealth  is 
not  the  only  cause  for  unhappiness  to  mankind,  and  dis- 
parages the  arguments  of  those  who  think  that  the  elim- 
ination of  wealth  will  suffice  to  make  men  happy. 

*  The  First  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  chap.  xiv. 
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Long  before  the  adoption  of  CIiri8tianit7  by  Constan- 
tine,  Novatus  (if  we  are  to  believe  Eusebius),  having 
aspired  to  the  bishopric  of  Rome  and  been  disappointed, 
secured  a  "shadowy  and  empty  imposition  of  hands" 
from  a  collection  of  bishops  whom  he  had  recruited  from 
the  provinces,  shut  up,  and  "heated  with  wine  and 
surfeiting; "  and  yet  it  is  Novatus  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  sect  which,  on  account  of  the  boasted  purity  of 
their  morals,  assumed  the  name  of  Cathari.  Before 
Constantine  a  hundred  heresies  had  served  the  purpose 
of  intrigue  and  ambition,  and  Arius  had  already  begun 
his  war  upon  the  ofioovaiov^  which  was  for  centuries  to 
serve  as  a  battle-cry  for  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
faction. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  Church  was  distracted  by 
heresy  and  often  disgraced  by  corruption,  there  were 
doubtless,  prior  to  its  adoption  by  Constantine,  districts 
where  the  precepts  of  Christ  were  practised  even  to  the 
extent  of  holding  property  in  common;  and  wherever 
the  grossest  abuses  are  found,  they  can  generally  be 
traced  to  exceptional  prosperity. 

As  soon  as  the  Church  began  to  receive  imperial 
favours,  Christianity  became  a  profession,  and  was  made 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  ambition  and  avarice.  The 
wealthy  first  and  tiie  poor  afterwards  joined  the  Church 
for  no  other  object  than  to  enjoy  the  patronage  which 
she  now  had  to  distribute ;  it  is  even  stated  that  twelve 
thousand  men  were  baptised  at  Rome,  besides  a  propor- 
tional number  of  women  and  children,  upon  the  promise 
to  each  convert  of  a  white  garment  and  twenty  pieces  of 
gold.^  Cities  which  voluntarily  destroyed  their  heathen 
temples  were  rewarded  with  municipal  privileges.  The 
property  of  which  Christians  had  been  stripped  by 
Diocletian  was  restored  to  them.     The  Edict  of  Milan 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  24. 
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permitted  churohes  to  hold  landed  property,  and  sub- 
sequently Constantine  specifically  authorised  bequests 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Emperor  presented  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  relief  of  churches  in  Africa, 
Numidia,  and  Mauritania;  he  ordered  a  regular  allowance 
of  com  for  the  support  of  monastic  institutions ;  he  built 
temples  and  adorned  them  with  gold  and  silver,  silk 
and  gems.  Imperfect  rent-rolls  bear  witness  to  the 
large  property  held  by  some  of  the  churches  during  his 
reign ;  and  the  Church  very  soon  acquired  a  power  the 
ultimate  extent  of  which  Constantine  probably  did  not 
foresee.  He  did  not  appreciate  that  the  right  of  parish- 
ioners to  elect  their  own  priests  and  bishops  took  the 
appointment  of  thousands  of  magistrates  out  of  his 
hands;  nor  that  the  so-called  ecclesiastical  courts,  the 
right  of  the  bishop  to  act  as  censor  of  the  morals  of  his 
people,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  freedom  of 
public  preaching  were  to  create  a  power  in  the  State 
destined  eventually  to  supersede  that  of  the  Emperor 
himself. 

The  Church,  however,  was  still  in  tutelage  to  the 
State ;  for  it  was  the  ratification  of  the  Nicene  Creed  by 
the  Emperor  that  banished  Arius  to  Illyricum  and  gave 
a  sanction  to  the  orthodox  faith  by  punishing  with 
death  all  persons  found  in  possession  of  heretical  writ- 
ings. From  this  moment  religious  faith  became  irretriev- 
ably committed  to  the  varying  fortunes  of  politics,  and 
to  the  intrigues  of  eunuchs  in  the  Emperor's  palace. 

When  the  Pagan  Julian  assumed  the  purple,  he  swept 
all  Christians  out  of  public  oflBce  with  as  little  mercy 
and  as  systematic  method  as  Tammany  employs  when 
she  replaces  a  Republican  administration.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  soon  as  Julian  was  replaced  by  a  Christian 
emperor  the  reverse  process  took  place;  and  under 
Theodosius  the  Church  had  become  so  strong  that  a 
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bishop  was  able  to  humiliate  the  Emperor  himself  by 
stopping  him  on  the  porch  of  the  church  and  refusing 
him  entrance  to  the  sanctuary.  ^^You  have  imitated 
David  in  his  crime, "  said  the  audacious  Ambrose ;  "  imi- 
tate him  also  in  his  repentance."  Nor  did  the  Church 
hesitate  to  avail  herself  of  her  influence;  she  secured 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  ancient  faith, 
appropriated  the  revenues  of  its  priests  and  vestals,  and 
was  not  content  till  she  secured  the  destruction  of 
heathen  temples  in  the  provinces  and  their  consecra- 
tion to  the  worship  of  Christ  in  Rome. 

But  the  Church  was  doomed  speedily  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  her  own  aggression.  She  borrowed 
from  the  religion  she  destroyed  much  of  its  luxurious 
ritual  and  many  of  its  most  foolish  superstitions.  The 
idolatry  of  the  ancient  city  became  revived  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  under  the  guise  of  the  worship  of  Christian 
martyrs ;  miracles  were  performed  upon  their  relics,  and 
the  bones  of  malefactors  fraudulently  represented  to  be 
those  of  deceased  saints  were  used  to  replenish  her 
always  emptying  coffers. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  victories  of 
Clovis  were  rendered  permanent  by  the  support  he  re- 
ceived from  the  bishops  in  his  conquered  territory. 
The  conversion  of  Clovis,  however,  was  not  an  isolated 
fact  during  this  troubled  period ;  on  the  contrary,  when- 
ever the  barbarians  came  into  contact  with  the  Christian 
Church  the  latter  led  captivity  captive  by  subduing  her 
conquerors. 

So  long  as  the  barbarians  refused  communion  with 
the  See  of  Rome,  so  long  they  failed  to  found  a  State  or 
attain  civilisation ;  but  when,  adopting  Christianity,  they 
acquired  the  socialising  force  which  at  that  period 
seemed  to  radiate  from  the  Papal  chair,  then,  and  then 
only,  did  they  acquire  the  permanent  settlement  by 
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which  alone  was  a  record  secured  in  history.  And  it 
seems  immaterial  whether  the  gospel  was  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  sword,  or  whether  by  the  sword  they  con- 
quered it.  The  victorious  Normans  under  RoUo,  and 
the  Tartar  hordes  subjugated  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  were 
equally  ungovemed  and  ungovernable  until,  the  one  by 
adopting  Christianity  and  the  others  by  submitting  to 
it,  imprinted  the  names  of  Normandy  and  Hungary  per- 
manently upon  the  map  of  Europe.  When  Pepin,  res- 
tive under  the  feeble  yoke  of  the  Merovingian  Dynasty, 
asked  whether  he  who  maintained  the  crown  should 
not  also  wear  it,  it  was  to  Rome  that  he  applied  for  an 
answer,  and  it  was  from  Rome  that  the  answer  came. 
When  later  Charlemagne  looked  for  a  symbol  under 
which  he  could  extend  his  empire  and  consolidate  it,  it 
was  to  Rome  he  looked,  and  it  was  from  Rome  once 
more  that  the  symbol  came.  And  when  the  German 
kings  sought  the  succession  to  the  Carlovingian  Empire, 
it  was  in  Rome  that  they  seized  and  assumed  the  impe- 
rial crown. 

But  the  power  of  the  Christian  idea  must  not  be  exag- 
gerated or  misunderstood.  Success  did  not  always 
attend  upon  Christian  arms.  Far  from  it.  Not  ont  of 
all  the  Christian  peoples  successfully  resisted  the  Pagan 
pirates  of  Scandinavia;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  the 
terror  of  all  Christian  kings ;  and  Charlemagne  is  said 
to  have  shed  tears  when  he  saw  their  galleys  in  the 
Mediterranean.  And  yet,  when  they  wrested  the  fairest 
province  of  France  from  the  simple  Charles,  Christianity 
converted  a  race  of  adventurers  into  the  future  founders 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  claim  of  the  miraculous  for 
the  Roman  Church  must  be  left  to  those  who  write 
history  in  her  interests ;  to  political  students  her  strength 
must  be  confined  to,  and  may  be  explained  by,  a  less 
mystical  origin. 
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And  yet,  if  we  compare  the  conception  of  the  Church 
entertained  by  Christ  with  the  place  occupied  by  the 
Church  under  her  most  illustrious  prelates,  it  will  be 
found  that  one  is  a  wonderful  and  almost  miraculous 
realisation  of  the  other. 

The  prayer  which  Christ  dictated  to  his  disciples  is 
perhaps  the  finest  expression  of  the  Christian  creed: 
^  "Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven;  hallowed  be  Thy 
name ;  Thy  kingdom  coine  ;  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  Heaven."  A  universal  Father;  a  universal  king- 
dom ;  a  universal  worship ;  a  universal  peace,  —  these  are 
the  aims  of  Christianity.  Nor  is  the  word  "  kingdom  " 
altogether  figurative ;  it  is  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world, 
but  nevertheless  a  kingdom ;  and  a  kingdom  that  was 
spiritually  to  bind  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  —  Oens 
Sancta^  a  holy  nation  according  to  Saint  Peter,  and 
according  to  Saint  Augustine,  Civitas  Deiy  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Now,  whatever  opinions  we  may  entertain  regarding 
the  inconsistencies  which  disfigured  the  Christian  faith 
.,j  and  the  crimes  by  which  this  faith  was  imposed  upon 
the  world;  whatever  may  have  been  the  deficiencies  of 
the  men  through  whom  the  Civitas  Dei  was  founded; 
"Whatever  may  have  been  the  varying  fortunes  of  Papal 
arms  in  the  struggle  of  the  Church  against  the  German 
Empire,  it  can  hardly  be  contested  that  in  the  period 
which  not  long  ago  it  was  usual  to  characterise  as  the 
Dark  Ages,  but  which  to-day  we  have  learned  to  regard 
as  in  one  respect  the  most  human  of  all  the  periods 
through  which  humanity  has  passed,  there  was  estab- 
lished in  Europe  a  moral  power  to  which  the  kings  of 
the  earth  submitted,  and  before  which  they  laid  down 
their  arms.  And  this  moral  power  governed  not  only 
rulers  and  princes,  but  it  governed  the  mass  of  the 
people  also,  and  entered  into  the  lives  of  the  men  as 
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well  as  of  the  women  of  that  time.  And  this  is  the 
testimony  of  lay  historians  as  well  as  of  the  clergy. 
In  his  Twelfth  Lecture^  Guizot  says:  — 

"  I  must  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  others,  and  characterises  the  Christian  Church  in  general, 
— a  fact  which,  so  to  speak,  has  decided  its  destiny.  This  fact 
is  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  unity  of  the  Christian  society, 
irrespectively  of  all  diversities  of  time,  of  place,  of  power,  of 
language,  of  origin.  Wonderful  phenomenon !  It  is  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  Koman  Empire  is  hreaking  up  and  dis- 
appearing that  the  Christian  Church  gathers  itself  up  and  takes 
its  definite  form.  Political  unity  perishes,  reUgious  unity 
emerges.  Populations  endlessly  different  in  origin,  hahits, 
speech,  destiny,  rush  upon  the  scene;  all  hecomes  local  and 
particular ;  every  enlarged  idea,  every  general  institution,  every 
great  social  arrangement,  is  lost  sight  of;  and  in  this  moment 
the  Christian  Church  proclaims  most  loudly  the  unity  of  its 
teaching,  the  universality  of  its  law.  And  from  the  hosom  of 
the  most  frightful  disorder  the  world  has  ever  seen  has  arisen 
the  largest  and  purest  idea,  perhaps,  which  ever  drew  men 
together,  —  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  society." 

Bryce,  again,  points  out  that  men  "  do  not,  cannot,  un- 
derstand the  intense  fascination  which  the  idea  of  one 
all-pervading  Church  exercised  upon  their  mediseval 
forefathers.  "2 

There  is  not  an  institution  of  the  period  but  is  founded 
upon  a  religious  idea.  When  the  Italian  cities  under- 
took to  organise  their  own  defence,  their  standards  bore 
the  image  of  Christ,  and  a  priest  said  daily  Mass  at  an 
altar  placed  in  front  of  the  sacred  car;  when  the  grocers 
of  England  united  to  protect  their  trade,  their  first  care 
was  to  fix  the  stipend  of  a  priest  who  was  to  conduct 
their  religious  services  and  pray  for  their  dead  ^  when 

1  Page  230. 

«  Holy  Roman  Empire,  8th  ed.  pp.  378,  874. 
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brigandage  and  blood  revenge  were  devastating  the 
land,  it  was  the  Church  which  secured  the  Truce  of 
God,  out  of  which  began  the  effort  to  render  war  less 
constant  and  less  inhumane.  The  guild  was  religious ; 
the  municipality  which  grew  out  of  the  guild  was  reli- 
gious ;  and  it  was  from  religion  that  the  King  derived 
his  title.  Often  and  for  many  years  together  the 
Pope  dictated  the  policy  of  nations,  and  as  late  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  Papacy  had  already 
lost  much  of  its  power,  we  see  Clement  VI.  imposing 
peace  on  Philip  of  France  and  the  victorious  Edward  of 
England. 

This  was  the  Age  of  Faith,  —  the  age  which  erected 
all  over  Europe  cathedrals  instinct  with  the  same  idea; 
which  filled  their  Gothic  arches  with  stained  glass; 
which  preached  the  Crusades,  and,  before  expiring, 
guided  the  brush  of  Botticelli. 

And  such  was  the  power  of  this  faith  and  such  the 
unquestioning  servility  to  it  of  the  human  mind,  that  it 
remained  the  dominant  factor  in  the  lives  of  men,  al- 
though its  ministers  were  in  great  part  corrupt,  violent, 
and  unchaste.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  century  to 
dwell  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture ;  for  the  dark  side 
is  doubtless  more  familiar  than  the  bright.  Our  task 
must  be  rather  to  seek  the  causes  of  the  decay  which  in 
undermining  the  Church  of  Rome  undermined  also  the 
faith  which  had  so  long  upheld  her. 

The  forces  at  work  in  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages  were  strikingly  similar  to  those  already  pointed 
out  as  operating  in  the  Moslem  Empire.  There  was  the 
force  of  habit  which  constituted  the  animal  machine ; 
there  was  the  force  of  the  Christian  Idea,  which  never- 
theless influenced  the  human  machine;  and  there  was  be- 
hind this  idea  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  guided  by 
such  men  as  the  first  and  seventh  Gregories.     The  idea 
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practised  as  well  as  taught  by  Christ  and  His  apostles 
was  an  infinitely  higher  one  than  that  which  was  ever 
effectually  practised  by  the  Mohammedans ;  but  by  the 
time  it  had  been  corrupted  by  compromise  with  the  Pa- 
gan worship  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
barbaric  superstitions  of  the  Goths  on  the  other,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  an  improvement 
as  a  social  force  on  the  Moslem  faith.  Two  essential 
characteristics,  however,  served  to  distinguish  it:  it 
remained  monogamous  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
second  it  was  preserved  in  its  purity  and  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  through  the  lives  of  a 
few  holy  men  and  women  in  communities  similar  if  not 
identical  with  that  founded  by  Saint  Vincent  of  Paul. 

We  should  go  far  astray,  however,  if  we  attributed 
to  the  mass  of  the  people  the  holy  lives  and  motives 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  were  confined  to  a  very  few  in- 
dividuals and  associations.  The  vast  majority  was  gov- 
erned by  religious  ideas  as  unholy  and  as  inconsistent 
as  those  which  governed  their  Ottoman  invaders.  Igno- 
rant people,  whose  lives  are  determined  by  habit,  are 
like  well-broken  steeds ;  it  is  immaterial  who  the  rider 
is  so  long  as  he  can  sit  the  saddle  and  handle  the  reins. 
The  horse,  whose  habit  has  become  one  of  submission, 
will  obey  the  rider,  whether  he  be  a  son  of  Belial  or  an 
angel  of  light.  So  will  ignorant  people  remain  subser- 
vient to  the  idea  which  possesses  them,  differing,  how- 
ever, from  the  lower  animal  in  this  vital  point,  —  that 
whereas  the  latter  is  controlled  only  by  physical  force, 
the  former  is  amenable  also  to  a  spiritual  idea.  To 
what  extent  he  is  amenable  to  it;  how  far  the  idea  can 
become  corrupt  and  still  command  his  obedience;  at 
what  point  he  will  grow  restive  under  it  and  throw  it 
off,  —  is  written  in  clearest  characters  in  the  history  of 
the  Age  of  Faith. 
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At  war  with  this  force  of  a  religious  idea  were  the 
selfish  motives  which  set  men  upon  the  satisfaction  of 
their  animal  propensities  in  spite  of  it;  and  these  selfish 
motives  not  only  set  men  upon  using  the  Church  to  serve 
their  purposes,  but  set  the  Church  upon  using  them  to 
maintain  her  power.  One  of  the  most  fatal  of  the  leg- 
acies which  the  Roman  Empire  left  the  Roman  Church 
was  temporal  power;  for  temporal  power  could  only  be 
maintained  by  the  use  of  the  same  methods  as  were 
adopted  by  the  temporal  powers  about  her.  Another, 
equally  fatal,  of  these  legacies  was  the  habit  of  using 
methods  which  were  irreconcilably  inconsistent  with 
the  teaching  of  Christ. 

Our  whole  understanding  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  apt 
to  be  warped  by  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Constan- 
tine  was  converted  by  Christianity.  Constantine  was 
not  converted  by  Christianity,  but  Christianity  was  cor- 
rupted by  Constantine.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  so 
far  as  the  French  poet,  who  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Constantine,  — 

"  Mais  tous  mes  soins  pour  sa  grandeur  supreme 
N'eurent  jamais  d'autre  objet  que  moi-mSme ; 
Les  saints  autels  n'^taient  k  mes  regards 
Qu'un  marchepied  du  trdne  des  C^sars. 
L*or  des  Chretiens,  leurs  intrigues,  leur  sang, 
Out  cimentd  ma  fortune  et  mon  rang  ; " 

nor  is  it  necessary  to  point  to  the  fact  that  after  his 
alleged  conversion  he  murdered  his  own  son,  and  post- 
poned his  baptism  till  the  hour  of  his  death.  These  facts 
go  to  prove  that  Constantine  did  not  practise  the  pre- 
cepts he  preached ;  but  this  must  also  be  said  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  the  Church.  And 
even  to-day  the  man  who  stands  for  all  the  evils  against 
which  Christ  preached  is  maintained  upon  his  throne 
by  the  so-called  Christian  Powers  of  Europe.     We  are 
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every  one  of  us  in  our  own  time  so  inconsistent  in  every 
hour  of  our  lives  that  mere  inconsistency  or  an  occa- 
sional crime  furnishes  no  argument  against  a  man's  sin- 
cerity as  the  word  is  in  practice  understood  amongst 
us.  But  the  political  student  is  concerned  with  facts 
more  than  with  motives ;  and  however  pure  or  impure 
may  have  been  the  motives  of  Constantine,  the  fact 
remains  that  Justin  Martyr's  account  of  a  Christian 
community  is  conformable  with  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
whereas  the  change  which  came  over  the  Christian 
Church  through  its  adoption  by  Constantine  was  one 
which  made  such  a  community  from  that  time  forth 
impossible. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that  such  communities 
disappeared  subsequently  to  Constantine's  adoption  of 
Christianity  as  the  fact  that  they  must  necessarily  have 
disappeared,  which  is  of  interest  to  the  political  student. 
The  mere  fact  of  disappearance  might  be  attributed  to 
some  other  cause;  but  the  intrinsic  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  conditions  necessary  for  the  existence  of  such 
communities  and  the  conditions  which  prevailed  under 
the  patronage  of  Constantine  cannot  be  explained  away. 

As  soon  as  the  Church  became  a  political  machine,  in 
the  same  sense  as  Tammany  Hall  is  a  political  machine, 
because  only  through  the  favour  of  such  a  machine  could 
public  office  be  attained,  that  moment  the  Christian  in 
the  Church  became  swamped  by  the  horde  of  office- 
seekers  which  invaded  her;  that  moment  she  became 
one  of  the  instrumentalities  through  which  greed  and 
ambition  could  secure  their  aim;  and  that  moment 
human  passions  were  let  loose  upon  her  which  made 
short  work  of  charity  and  poverty  of  spirit. 

Singularly  enough,  although  Christian  virtues  have 
been  and  are  still  practised  by  individuals  all  over  the 
civilised  world,  it  is  difficult  to  find  them  practised 
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consistently  and  persistently  by  permanent  groups,  ex- 
cept in  associations  of  men  and  women  who  are  com- 
mitted by  the  rules  of  their  order  to  a  community  life, 
and  are  thereby  separated  from  the  outside  world.     It 
is  in  convents  and  monasteries,  among  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, among  Shakers  and  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  that    ^ 
we  find  practised  the  precepts  taught  in  the  Sermon  on    v/ 
the  Mount:  within  these  communities  it  seems  possible/,,.  <. 
to  practise  them ;  outside  of  them  men  smile  at  the  idea 
of  attempting  it. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  foregoing 
arguments  the  obvious  one  to  be  drawn  from  the  life  of 
Constantine  himself.  No  one  familiar  with  the  events 
of  his  reign  can  for  a  moment  believe  that  his  so-called 
conversion  exercised  much,  if  any,  influence  upon  his 
conduct  so  far  as  the  practice  of  virtue  is  concerned. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  had  he  remained  Pagan  he 
might  have  been  worse ;  but  in  that  case  he  would  have 
to  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  infamous  of  an  infamous 
line.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare  the  life  of  the 
Imperial  Court  with  that  of  the  community  described 
by  Justin  Martyr,  the  contrast  becomes  so  striking  as 
to  provoke  inquiry. 

Constantine  led  a  Christian  life  no  more  than  any 
of  his  successors;  and  this  for  a  very  simple  reason. 
The  virtues  preached  by  Christ  are  essentially  inconsis- 
tent with  those  necessary  under  existing  conditions  to 
maintain  a  throne ;  the  art  of  ruling  a  Christian  king- 
dom consists  in  professing  Christianity  and  practising 
Paganism;  the  one  is  needed  to  secure  Christian  sub- 
mission from  Christian  subjects,  and  the  other  indispen- 
sable to  protect  the  kingdom  from  wolfish  kings.  And 
so  it  may  be  said  that  the  art  of  government  has  by  the 
profession  of  Christian  faith  become  the  art  of  hypoc- 
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risy.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  hypocrigy,  in  the 
splendid  career  which  it  has  made  for  itself  through- 
out our  modem  civilisation,  is  peculiarly  a  product  of 
Christianity,  or  rather  of  that  compromise  between 
Christianity  and  Paganism  which  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Constantine.  We  have  heard  so  much  of  soi-disant 
Christian  virtues  and  grown  so  restive  under  them,  that 
it  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  open  our  eyes  to  what 
may  be  called  a  characteristically  Christian  vice.  In 
Greece  and  Rome  there  was  no  profession  of  universal 
love,  of  humility,  of  poverty  of  spirit ;  on  the  contrary, 
morality  there  consisted  of  courage,  sacrifice  of  self  to 
the  city,  patriotism,  chastity,  and  in  fact  those  virtues 
which  are  necessary  to  a  fierce  and  aggressive  worship 
and  defence  of  the  home.  Now  all  these  virtues  they 
not  only  preached,  but  practised.  There  were  doubt- 
less hypocrites  in  those  days  also,  and  religion  was  used 
and  abused  then  as  now  to  serve  the  ambition  of  a  priest 
or  tyrant.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  were  not  daily, 
hourly,  corrupted  by  pretending  to  virtues  which  they 
in  secret  despised.  How  much  did  the  haughty  Hilde- 
brand,  in  his  triumph  over  the  barefooted  and  prostrate 
Henry,  practise  humility  ?  How  much  poverty  of  spirit 
can  we  discover  in  the  fighting  prelates  who  succeeded 
one  another  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  in 
the  See  of  Rome  ?  How  much  universal  love  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  aggressive  Christian  nations  which  are  now 
quarrelling  over  the  still  living  limbs  of  China;  or  in 
the  prayer  of  our  own  congressional  chaplain,  who  asks 
the  Almighty  to  make  us,  through  our  Saviour  Christ, 
"quick  to  resent"?  With  what  secret  derision  does 
the  business  man  of  our  own  city  and  every  other  city  in 
the  world  trample  on  these  so-called  Christian  virtues 
in  his  daily  struggle  to  increase  his  own  wealth  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  neighbour !     And  yet  with  what  unctuous- 
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ness  does  this  same  citizen  perform  his  duties  as  a  ves- 
tryman on  the  so-called  Lord's  Day !  Now  in  Greece 
and  Rome  there  was  but  little  of  this  kind  of  hjrpocrisy 
because  there  was  but  little  need  of  it;  there  was  no 
pretence  of  loving  one's  enemies;  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  bold  profession  of  hating  them.  There  was  no 
pretence  of  turning  the  other  cheek;  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  blow  which  i-e- 
tumed  a  blow.  Above  all,  there  was  no  pretence  of 
humility.  And  this  virtue,  which  is  in  one  sense  the 
highest  because  the  most  non-natural,  would  have  ex- 
cited in  the  Greek  and  Roman  only  aversion  and  con- 
tempt. If  their  ideal  was  low,  it  was  at  any  rate  one 
not  inconsistent  with  their  daily  life  and  their  delib- 
erately constructed  institutions;  and  if  it  encouraged 
ferocity  and  war,  it  at  any  rate  rendered  unnecessary 
the  most  contemptible  of  all  vices,  —  because  the  most 
cowardly  and  the  most  refined,  —  hypocrisy. 

Were  we  to  disregard  this  patent  and  indisputable  fact, 
we  should  lose  sight  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors 
that  have  been  at  work  in  framing  our  mental  constitu- 
tion ;  we  are  every  one  of  us  to-day  the  product  of  the 
practice  of  hypocrisy  during  countless  generations;  it 
has  become  as  much  a  part  of  our  mental  habit  as  the 
taking  of  regular  meals  is  a  part  of  our  bodily  habit ; 
and  it  has  created  in  us  a  capacity  for  inconsistency  of 
which  we  are  ourselves  for  the  most  part  unconscious. 
We  have  to  break  through  this  crust  of  mental  obliquity 
if  we  are  to  judge  of  political  institutions  justly;  and  if 
we  fail  to  judge  of  them  justly  we  are  apt  to  have  our  crust 
broken  for  us  by  titanic  forces  which  we  have  not  had  the 
sight  to  see  or  the  understanding  properly  to  appreciate. 
If  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  the  blindness  which  the  long 
practice  of  egotism  and  hypocrisy  have  fastened  upon 
us,  we  may  see  things  as  they  are  and  not  as  we  want 
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to  see  them ;  and  a  good  test  of  our  ability  to  do  this  is 
presented  by  our  willingness  to  recognise  the  incontro- 
vei-tible  fact  that  Christianity  has  been  used  to  bolster 
government  and  scouted  in  the  administration  of  it. 

This  fact  is  not  stated  here  by  way  of  reproach,  —  far 
from  it ;  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  inconceivably  im- 
possible than  a  Roman  emperor  practising  Christianity. 
It  would  be  as  mad  to  reproach  the  sea  for  her  wrecks 
as  Constantine  for  his  perversion. 

All  we  are  concerned  with  here  is  the  fact ;  and  if  it 
is  insisted  upon  at  wearisome  length  it  is  because  the 
fact  is  one  which  we  have  for  centuries  been  persist- 
ently refusing  to  admit ;  we  still  talk  of  our  governments 
as  Christian  governments,  and  we  have  actually  got  to 
think  of  them  as  Christian  governments.  So  long  as 
this  mental  obliquity  persists  in  us,  we  might  as  well 
give  up  the  attempt  usefully  to  study  politics.  As  well 
ask  a  blind  man  to  use  a  microscope.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  able  to  recognise  that  from  the  day  Con- 
stantine prostituted  a  holy  idea  to  prop  up  an  luiholy 
empire,  although  the  Pagan  Empire  remained  Pagan,  the 
Christian  Church  ceased  to  be  Christian,  then  we  see 
things  as  they  really  were,  and  not  as  they  are  presented 
to  us  by  a  misleading  vocabulary. 

The  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  from  this  point 
of  view  turn  out  to  be  a  struggle  of  humanity  with  in- 
consistencies of  which  it  was  but  dimly  conscious  ;  and 
the  habits  of  thought  and  action  which  this  struggle 
created  constitute  an  essential  factor  in  the  political 
problems  of  to-day.  The  difference  between  the  civili- 
sation of  to-day  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  mainly 
this:  until  the  Reformation  faith  was  the  controlling 
force  among  the  masses  ;  since  the  Reformation  faith  as 
a  force  has  diminished  more  and  more.    The  influence 
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of  faith  upon  political  institutions  before  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  effect  of  its  disappearance  upon  institutions 
since  that  time  are  matters  of  paramount  importance  to 
political  students. 

The  power  of  faith  ^  —  that  is  to  say,  of  a  controlling 
religious  idea  —  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  brief 
account  given  of  Mohammedanism.  The  force  which 
built  up  the  western  civilisation  of  the  Middle  Ages  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  of  the  same  nature. 
In  both  cases  the  power  of  the  religious  idea  to  secure 
submission  from,  and  arouse  enthusiasm  in,  the  masses  of 
the  people,  has  been  used  and  abused  with  remorseless 
disregard  for  the  effect  of  such  abuse  upon  both  religion 
and  the  people ;  it  was  used  by  kings  at  one  time,  and 
by  the  Church  at  others,  to  push  the  interests  of  the 
crown  and  tiara  respectively.  Thus  we  find  Pepin 
appealing  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  for  moral  sanction  of 
the  usurpation  of  the  French  crown ;  and  we  find  the 
Pope  in  turn  demanding  his  price  for  the  sanction  by  an 
appeal  to  Pepin  for  succour  in  his  contest  with  the  Lon- 
gobardi.  Pepin  rewarded  the  Pope  by  wresting  from  the 
Lombards  the  ex-archate  of  Ravenna  and  by  bestowing 
this  ex-archate  on  the  Pope,  thereby  laying  the  first  sub- 
stantial foundations  of  his  temporal  power.  But  the 
power  which  a  religious  idea  exerted  on  the  masses  of 
the  people  was  too  essential  to  the  crown  for  kings  to 
leave  it  where  it  belonged,  —  in  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  the  Christian  Church  was  too  ambitious  to  leave 
temporal  power  where  it  belonged,  —  to  so-called  Chris- 
tian kings.  We  find,  therefore,  political  power  moving 
from  the  secular  crown  to  the  ecclesiastical  tiara,  and 
back  again  from  the  ecclesiastical  tiara  to  the  secular 
crown,  according  to  the  genius  of  those  who  respectively 

1  For  an  explanation  of  the  word  "faith**  as  here  used,  see  post^ 
book  ii.  chap.  vi.  §  3, 
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wore  them.  Thus  Charlemagne,  who  consented  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Church  the  moral  sanction  conferred  by 
his  coronation  at  Rome,  did  not  hesitate  to  maintain  his 
authority  over  the  Church  which  gave  that  sanction ;  for 
most  of  his  capitularies  relate  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  There  is  no  attempt  in  his  laws  to  distinguish 
between  those  which  are  of  a  secular  and  those  which 
are  of  an  ecclesiastical  order ;  nor  were  these  capitula- 
ries and  ecclesiastical  laws  submitted  to  the  bishop  or 
the  Pope;  Charlemagne  took  his  authority  on  ecclesi- 
astical as  well  as  secular  matters  for  granted.  Never- 
theless, no  king  or  emperor  was  more  lavish  in  the 
privileges  he  allowed  to  the  Church  than  he.  Secure  in 
the  strength  of  his  sword,  he  was  at  all  times  willing  to 
strengthen  his  own  hold  upon  his  people  by  strengthen- 
ing the  Church,  through  whom  that  hold  was  in  part 
secured.  This  policy,  however  admirable  in  such  a 
monarch  as  Charlemagne,  proved  disastrous  to  his  feebler 
successors.  Louis  the  Debonair  was  deposed  by  eccle- 
siastical authority ;  it  was  an  assembly  of  bishops  that 
divided  the  dominions  of  Lothair  between  Charles  the 
Bald  and  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  and  it  was  another  assembly 
of  bishops  that  handed  over  to  Louis  of  Bavaria  the 
kingdom  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  ninth  century  has 
been  called  the  Age  of  the  Bishops,  as  the  twelfth  was 
that  of  the  Popes.  In  England,  as  on  the  Continent,  the 
bishops  assumed  control  of  secular  affairs.  It  was  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  presiding  as  Papal  Legate,  at  an 
assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1141,  who  arrogated  to  himself 
the  right  to  put  Matilda  on  the  throne ;  and  the  sub- 
mission of  King  Edwy  to  Archbishop  Otho  and  Saint 
Dunstan  sufficiently  testifies  to  the  power  of  the  bishop 
in  his  day. 

The  rise  of  the  Papal  power  has  been  too  often  and 
too  well  described  to  make  it  necessary  to  repeat  it  here. 
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The  gift  to  the  Holy  See  of  the  ex-archate  of  Ravenna, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  so-called  False  Decretals 
of  Isidore ;  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire to  Constantinople ;  the  recognition  of  the  Pope  by 
Charlemagne  as  the  power  from  which  the  imperial 
crown  was  derived ;  the  frequent  and  successful  inter- 
ference of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  determination 
of  succession  to  the  crown;  the  exorbitant  power  of 
censorship  which  ultimately  grew  into  that  of  excommu- 
nication and  interdict ;  the  successful  use  of  these  in  such 
cases  as  that  of  Robert  of  France,  —  could  not  but  lift 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  above  the  other  bishops  of  the  world. 
But  such  power  as  that  exercised  by  him  inevitably 
resulted  in  abuse ;  the  conditions  which  raised  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  above  that  of  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  could 
not  fail  to  produce  their  results  throughout  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  system. 

It  would  be  indeed  amazing  if  a  condition  of  things 
which  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  deposed  six 
popes,  murdered  two  and  mutilated  one,  should  fail  to 
demoralise  those  who  derived  their  authority,  and  ex- 
ample from  the  See  of  Rome ;  the  papal  authority  must 
have  been  weakened  by  the  fact  that  often  there  were 
at  the  same  time  two  and  sometimes  three  popes  in  the 
field ;  and  the  example  offered  by  popes  who  filled  their 
coffers  by  the  sale  of  episcopal  confirmations  and  of 
exemptions  to  monasteries  could  not  but  encourage  a 
similar  traffic  throughout  the  whole  hierarchy.  The 
crozier  was  no  longer  conferred  by  the  votes  of  the  laity, 
but  became  an  occasion  of  perpetual  conflict  between 
temporal  rulers  and  the  Pope ;  it  fell  to  him  who  had 
most  men-at-arms  at  his  back  or  most  money  in  his 
pocket;  a  child  of  five  years  old  sat  in  the  episcopal 
chair  of  Rheims ;  that  of  Narbonne  was  purchased  for 
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another  child  of  ten ;  vows  of  celibacy  were  habitually 
broken,  and  unchastity  became  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Indeed,  the  corruption  during  this  period 
became  so  rank  and  universal  that  it  seems  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  Church  retained  its  hold  upon  the 
faith  of  men.  But  in  this  respect  the  condition  of  the 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  resembles  that  of  politics  in 
our  own;  wherever  we  look  to-day  over  our  political 
field  we  seem  to  see  vice  triumphant,  and  yet,  as  has  been 
said  elsewhere,  it  is  astonishing  to  have  to  recognise  that 
the  worst  of  legislatures  often  enact  the  best  of  laws,  and 
that  the  best  of  laws  are  in  turn  handed  over  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  worst  of  public  officers.  The  reason 
of  this  will  be  discussed  in  its  proper  place,  but  it  may 
be  pointed  out  here  that  in  view  of  the  inherent  ^dce  of 
man  it  is  astonishing  how  virtuous  he  is ;  that,  in  other 
words,  although,  since  the  beginning  of  things,  he  has  been 
surrounded  by  conditions  which  tend  to  make  him  more 
and  more  evil,  he  has  as  a  matter  of  fact  been  becoming 
more  and  more  good.  And  just  as  in  our  own  day  govern- 
ment seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  purely  self-seeking  politi- 
cians, and  just  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Church  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  purely  self-seeking  hie- 
rarchy, so  now,  as  then,  there  has  been  a  saving  force  in 
the  community  which  has  preserved  the  wholesomeness 
of  both  Church  and  State  throughout  every  corrupting 
environment ;  this  saving  force  is  the  salt  which  keeps 
the  sea  wholesome,  though  the  sea  is  the  reservoir  into 
which  is  poured  all  that  is  corrupt  in  the  world ;  it  is 
the  vital  spark  which  keeps  our  heart  beating,  though 
without  us  and  within  us  teem  everywhere  the  seeds  of 
death.  Now,  this  view  of  the  plain  facts  which  confront 
us  everywhere  seems  clearly  to  indicate  the  direction 
our  studies  should  take :  is  there  salt,  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  corruption  that  prevails  in  the  wortd?    Is 
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there  vital  force  enough  to  save  the  soul  which  is  still 
struggling  for  the  mastery  in  the  lives  of  our  institu- 
tions and  ourselves? 

These  questions  resolve  themselves  into  two :  what  is 
the  strength  of  the  soul  in  us  and  what  is  the  strength 
of  the  corrupting  environment  ?  And  if  it  is  true  that 
the  environment  is  in  great  part  the  work  of  our  own 
hands,  then  the  inquiry  whether  this  work  is  of  a  charac- 
ter to  keep  alive  the  soul  in  us  or  to  lay  it  low  becomes 
altogether  the  most  important  inquiry  about  which  we 
can  at  all  be  engaged.  But  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
hypnotised  by  the  power  of  mere  words;  if,  because 
we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  regard  the  words 
"  Christian  Church "  as  involving  the  idea  that  the 
Church  has  remained  Christian,  we  are  unable  to  recog- 
nise the  undoubted  fact  that  the  Church  ceased  to  be 
Christian  ^  as  soon  as  it  became  converted  into  a  political 
machine,  we  are  unfitted  to  estimate  the  work  of  our 
own  hands,  and  therefore  incapable  of  correcting  it. 

And  the  importance  of  keeping  the  unchristian  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  Church  well  in  view  is  felt  the 
moment  we  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  a  vigorous  and 
in  great  part  successful  effort  of  the  people  towards  self- 
government  marked  the  eleventh  and  succeeding  cen- 
turies throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 

^  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  conception  of  the  Church  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  devoted  loyalty  to  it.  We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
incidents  which  occurred  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  we  can  be  held 
responsible  for  refusing  to  see  things  to-day  as  they  are,  because  it  is  in- 
convenient to  do  so.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Church  is  to-day  a  party 
to  a  scheme  of  society  and  government  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  it  becomes  our  duty,  not  to  abandon  the  Church,  but  to 
use  all  the  power  of  the  Church  to  restore  society  and  government  to  com- 
pliance with  the  doctrine  we  profess.  There  is  no  organised  power  in  ex* 
istence  to-day  so  potent  for  social  and  political  reform  as  the  Church, 
provided  only  those  in  control  over  it  will  open  their  eyes  to  the  truth  and 
courageously  act  in  conformity  to  it. 
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§  8.  Decay  of  the  Religious  Idea  and  Growth  of 
THE  Idea  of  Individualist  Government 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  patience  and  submissiyeness 
of  the  people  prior  to  the  eleventh  century :  the  habit  of 
submission  made  them  equally  responsive  to  the  call  to 
arms  of  their  feudal  lord,  or  to  the  call  to  church  of  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors ;  but  the  perplexity  and  injustice 
to  which  they  were  submitted  by  the  soldier  turned 
churchman  at  one  moment  and  the  churchman  turned 
soldier  at  another,  coupled  with  an  awakening  sense  of 
injury  at  the  hands  of  both  alternately,  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expression  in  the  eleventh  century  of  which 
those  who  furnished  the  opportunity  were  destined  to 
be  the  dupes.  There  is  probably  no  fact  in  history  more 
amazing  in  its  nature  or  more  powerful  in  its  results 
than  the  sudden  inoculation  of  Europe  by  a  religious 
frenzy  that  snatched  alike  the  baron  from  his  castle  and 
the  peasant  from  his  hut,  and  dashed  them  against  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  power 
of  the  religious  idea  to  which  sufficient  reference  has 
already  been  made,  and  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary 
again  to  expatiate.  But  it  is  also  a  still  more  striking 
illustration  of  how  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  people  can  be  made  to  serve  the  selfish  inter- 
ests of  another.  The  extent  to  which  the  Church  profited 
materially  from  the  Crusades  has  often  been  pointed  out ; 
as,  for  example,  through  the  strength  she  gained  by  the 
drawing  away  from  Europe  of  the  turbulent  nobility  that 
contested  with  her  the  control  of  manorial  fiefs ;  through 
the  property  she  acquired  from  this  very  nobility,  who 
in  borrowing  money  upon  their  estates  in  order  to  obey 
the  exhortations  of  the  Church,  permitted  the  Church  to 
buy  in  these  estates  during  their  absence  in  the  Holy 
Land.    But  these  are  of  small  importance  to  the  political 
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student  by  the  side  of  the  larger  fact  that  by  drafting 
away  from  Europe  at  the  same  time  the  religious  enthu- 
siasts who  made  the  people  subservient  to  the  Church  and 
the  rascally  barons  who  kept  the  people  in  terrified  sub- 
servience to  their  manorial  lords,  the  Crusades  left  be- 
hind them  a  population  that,  because  it  was  not  easily 
excited,  was  for  that  reason  more  capable  of  deliberate 
purpose,  and  because  it  was  no  longer  overawed  by  the 
force  of  arms  was  for  that  reason  capable  of  successful 
efforts  towards  self-government.  The  Crusades  furnish 
startling  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  Church  from  one 
point  of  view,  and  from  another  mark  the  period  of  her 
decline ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  killed  ofiE  many  of 
her  devoutest  followers,  and  in  the  second  place  they 
furnished  an  opportunity  for  society  to  organise  upon 
purely  individualist  lines ;  and  this  kind  of  organisation 
is  not  consistent  with  blind  subservience  to  a  religious 
idea.  The  development  of  the  city  republics  in  Italy, 
of  the  communes  in  France,  of  the  German  towns  in 
the  Hanseatic  League,  and  of  the  boroughs  in  England 
during  the  eleventh  and  succeeding  centuries  is  worthy 
of  a  moment's  thought. 

As  soon  as  the  strong  arm  of  Charlemagne  was  re- 
moved by  death  from  the  control  of  the  Empire,  the 
people  became  a  prey  to  the  conflict  between  rival  lords, 
—  sometimes  both  of  them  lay  lords,  —  sometimes  one  lay 
and  the  other  ecclesiastical ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  was  the  more  oppressive  of  the  two ;  for  while  the 
lay  domination  was  generally  the  more  violent,  the 
ecclesiastical  was  the  more  persistent;  and  in  England 
at  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  the  boroughs  found  it  more 
difficult  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of 
church  communities  than  from  those  of  lay  lords ;  be- 
cause whereas  the  latter  were  apt  at  some  time  to  weaken 
through  the  weakness  of  one  of  their  line,  the  former, 
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like  all  clerical  corporations,  had  behind  them  the  never- 
dying  traditions  and  organisation  of  the  Church.  Now 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  first  Crusades 
had  drafted  off  to  Palestine  a  population  of  nearly  a 
million,  very  few  of  which  ever  returned,  we  find  efforts 
at  self-government  in  France  becoming  successful ;  the 
date  of  the  first  crusade  is  1096  to  1099 ;  and  it  is  between 
1100  and  1112  that  the  communes  jurSes  were  formed  at 
Noyon,  Beauvais,  St.  Quentin,  and  Laon.  The  struggle 
had  indeed  begun  before:  the  burghers  of  Amiens, 
for  example,  had  allied  themselves  with  those  of  Corbie 
as  early  as  1026  with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  the 
perpetual  private  wars  which  by  dividing  them  kept 
them  under  the  yoke  of  their  manorial  lords ;  but  the 
very  terms  of  this  alliance  show  how  subject  to  their 
lords  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  they  at  the  time  were. 
The  alliance  was  essentially  a  religious  one ;  it  provided 
for  an  annual  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  towns 
at  one  of  the  great  feasts  of  the  Church ;  for  a  procession 
in  which  were  to  be  carried  the  relics  of  their  saints ; 
for  solemn  oaths  taken  under  the  sanction  of  the  Church ; 
and  for  a  hearing  of  all  matters  of  dispute  in  front  of 
the  cathedral  and  "in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  and 
the  count."  The  whole  story  of  the  struggle  of  Amiens 
for  self-government  is  typical  and  interesting :  the  town 
is  divided  as  to  matters  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
bishop  and  the  count,  —  the  one  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  cathedral  and  its  neighbourhood  and  the  other  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  rest ;  nor  is  the  authority  of  the 
king  unrepresented;  the  "castillon,"  a  veritable  citadel 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  palace  and  succeeding 
to  its  traditions,  is  the  domain  of  the  king  and  tenanted 
by  his  "chatelain,"  who  enjoys  the  title  of  "Prince  de 
la  Cit6 ; "  the  people  have  lost  their  rights ;  they  no 
longer  elect  their  bishops,  as  they  did  in  the  seventh 
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century,  or  their  judges  (scabini),  as  in  the  eighth;  on 
the  contrary,  the  right  to  judge  the  people  is  the  source 
of  perpetual  quarrels  between  the  bishop  and  the  count ; 
and  the  reason  why  this  privilege  is  prized  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  first  charter  which  an  alliance  between 
the  people  and  the  bishop  wrung  from  the  count,  for 
this  charter  provides  that  a  burgher  accused  of  theft 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  confronted  by  his  accuser  and 
his  witnesses,  and  shall  not,  after  having  been  fined  by 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  count,  be  rearrested  and  fined 
once  more  by  another  judge.  It  seemed  to  be  taken  for 
granted  as  a  manorial  right  which  it  was  impossible  to 
abolish,  that  the  burghers  should,  whenever  the  "  vidame  '* 
was  in  need  of  money,  be  arrested  upon  a  trumped-up 
charge  of  theft  and  fined  without  trial ;  but  the  charter 
conceded  that  the  same  burgher  should  not  be  arrested 
and  fined  without  at  least  being  confronted  by  an  accuser, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  tried  for  the  same  offence  by 
as  many  vidames  as  the  count  chose  to  appoint  in 
Amiens !  Such  were  the  abuses  and  such  the  pitiful 
measure  of  relief  which  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  people  were  able  to  secure. 

But  as  soon  as  the  Crusades  had  drawn  away  much 
of  the  strength  of  the  nobility  and  some  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  people,  we  see  Laon  engaged  in  a  furious 
campaign  against  the  bishop  and  the  king,  which  ended 
after  three  years  in  the  triumph  of  the  people  ;  and 
Amiens,  the  scene  of  a  no  less  bloody  conflict,  in  which 
at  one  time  the  town,  having  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  purchased  a  charter  from  Louis  le  Gros, 
is  suppoited  by  both  the  king's  chatelain  and  the 
bishop  against  the  count ;  and  at  another,  deserted  by 
the  chatelain,  is  holding  its  own  against  both  count  and 
king.  We  see  the  town  securing  against  the  count  the 
alliance  of  his  own  son,  the  famous  or  rather  infamous 
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Thomas  de  Marie  ;  we  see  this  same  Thomas  using  his 
alliance  with  the  town  in  order  to  secure  terms  with 
his  father  at  one  time,  and  at  another  deserting  the 
town  and  joining  the  ranks  of  the  count ;  we  see  the 
king,  fearing  the  strength  of  this  alliance,  joining  once 
more  the  town  and  the  bishop ;  and  after  a  struggle 
of  four  years  deposing  the  count  (1117)  and  putting 
in  his  place  a  rival  claimant  in  the  person  of  Raoul  I. 
This  last  count  granted  to  Amiens  its  first  veritable 
charter. 

It  was  out  of  such  struggles  as  these  that  the  people 
gained  their  rights,  —  struggles  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  any  consistent  action  among  the  abusing  powers ; 
for  if  in  one  town  we  find,  as  in  Amiens,  the  bishop 
supporting  the  people,  in  another,  as  in  Laon,  it  is  the 
bishop  who  is  fighting  the  people;  and  if  in  one  the 
king  is  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  as  in  Amiens,  in 
another,  as  in  Laon,  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  oppressor. 
There  is  no  notion  of  justice  or  right ;  it  is  a  struggle 
of  selfishness  operating  sometimes  through  intrigue, 
sometimes  through  treachery,  and  always  with  violence 
and  the  shedding  of  blood. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  these  conditions  the 
influence  of  faith  should  at  last  cease  to  be  paramount : 
we  can  see  it  dwindle  away  in  the  history  of  this  very 
town;  the  religious  character  of  the  alliance  between 
Amiens  and  Corbie  slowly  disappears;  the  relics  and 
the  clergy  no  longer  play  a  part  in  the  procession ;  and 
prayer  is  replaced  by  dancing  and  kindred  diversions. 
Faith  could  not  long  survive  under  a  regime  as  de- 
structive to  it  as  that  which  prevailed  when  the  weak- 
ness of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  tempted  the 
Church  to  join  in  the  general  scramble  for  political 
power  and  wealth.  The  bishops  can  be  heard  saying, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  our  own  contemporaneous  states- 
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men,  "  Why  should  not  we  too  play  for  our  legitimate 
share  of  the  great  stake? "^  —  and  share  they  did,  not 
only  in  the  "great  stake,"  but  also  in  the  degrading, 
the  bloody,  and  the  anti-Christian  scramble  for  it. 

The  influence  of  the  Crusades,  however,  in  bringing 
this  redult  must  not  be  exaggerated;  for  there  was 
another  factor  at  work  more  positive  in  its  action  and 
more  powerful  in  its  effect.  Whenever  a  devastating 
force  such  as  that  of  the  barbarians,  during  the  years 
which  ushered  in  the  Middle  Ages,  sweeps  over  history, 
we  observe  after  a  brief  spell  of  discouragement  a 
rejuvenescence  of  the  constructive  force  which  origin- 
ally created  the  civilisation  just  destroyed;  this  re- 
juvenescence does  not  need  explanation ;  and  if  it  did, 
no  explanation  could  be  given ;  it  is  a  fact,  it  is  the 
fact  of  life,  as  to  the  cause  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
and  our  ignorance  regarding  which  we  all  often  illogi- 
cally  ignore.  Just  as  the  more  —  within  certain  limits 
—  we  cut  a  hedge,  the  more  it  grows ;  the  more  we 
trim  a  tree,  the  more  it  blossoms  ;  the  more  we  destroy 
life,  the  more  life  teems,  —  so  within  similar  limits  the 
more  we  destroy  institutions,  the  more  vigorously  new 
institutions  spring  up  to  take  their  place.  But  this 
rejuvenescence  can  only  occur  within  certain  limits, 
and  it  is  the  art  of  the  statesman  as  of  the  gardener 
to  know  what  these  limits  are.  Let  us  give  to  this 
question  a  moment's  consideration. 

§  4.  Forces  at  Work  in  the  Development  op 
THE  Idea  of  Individualist  Government 

The  crafty  minority  which  is  for  ever  seeking  to 
plunder    the    uncrafty    multitude   has  an  interest  in 

1  N.  Y.  "Times,"  January  28,  1898.  Plea  of  Charles  Emory  Smith 
for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States. 
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the  prosperity  of  its  prey;  and  it  is  generally  wben 
the  governing  minority  fails  to  understand  this  that  it 
is  overthrown.  The  Indian  tribes  were  as  careful  to 
preserve  the  herds  of  buffalo  upon  which  they  respec- 
tively depended  for  food  as  we  have  been  reckless  in 
destroying  them;  Tammany  remains  in  power  in  New 
York  city  so  long  as  in  the  shearing  of  us  it  does  not 
cut  to  the  bone;  and  the  Church  preserved  her  authority 
over  her  flock  until  her  oppression  and  exactions  made 
it  less  intolerable  to  resist  than  to  submit  to  her.  What 
are  the  forces  at  work  in  this  singular  relation  between 
the  robber  and  the  robbed  ? 

The  food  of  the  buffalo  is  grass;  the  food  of  the 
Indian  is  not  grass,  but  buffalo ;  in  this  case  the  robber 
and  the  robbed  do  not  compete  for  the  same  food ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  robber  has  an  interest  in  securing  the 
finest  pasture  for  his  prey.  If  the  herd  be  left  to  its 
natural  increase,  it  will  tend  to  grow  too  large  for  its 
food  supply;  and  until  the  effect  of  the  insufficient 
supply  shall  either  have  occasioned  migration  to  other 
pastures  or  killed  off  the  weakest  members  of  the  herd, 
the  herd  will  suffer.  The  intelligent  killing  of  the 
members  of  the  herd  with  which  it  can  most  easily 
dispense,  such  as  the  conquered  bulls  and  the  barren 
cows,  will  feed  the  Indian  and  improve  the  herd ;  the 
unintelligent  massacre  of  the  bestrproducing  bulls  and 
the  fertile  cows  will  not  furnish  better  food  to  the 
Indian,  but  will  end  by  impoverishing  his  supply. 

Here  we  have  in  its  inception  the  application  of  in- 
telligence to  the  predatory  system ;  and  this  new  prin- 
ciple is  beneficent  to  both  the  predator  and  his  prey; 
it  secures  the  best  food  to  both. 

The  forces  at  work  are  threefold,  —  two  that  belong 
to  nature  and  one  that  belongs  to  art;  the  two  that 
belong  to  nature  are,  first,  the  reproductive  force  of  the 
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herd  which,  ceteris  paribus^  can  be  counted  upon  within 
certain  limits  to  replace  those  that  are  consumed  by  the 
carnivore ;  and,  secondly,  the  predatory  instinct  of  the 
carnivore.  The  force  that  belongs  to  art  is  the  intelli- 
gence which  understands  the  limits  within  which  the 
reproductive  force  of  nature  can  be  counted  on  and  the 
individuals  in  the  herd  upon  which  the  predatory  se- 
lection can  most  advantageously  be  exercised.  In  other 
words,  we  see  three  forces  confronting  one  another: 
the  reproductive  force  of  nature  unexplained  and  in- 
explicable; the  natural  or  unintelligent  destruction 
exercised  by  the  carnivore,  which  is  wasteful  and  in- 
jurious; the  artistic  or  intelligent  selection  exercised 
by  man  and  involving  some  self-restraint,  which  is 
economical  and  beneficent  to  both. 

Government,  unenlightened  by  religion,  tends  to  be 
an  application  to  human  society  of  the  art  which  the 
Indian  applies  to  the  herd  of  buffaloes ;  it  is  the  alli- 
ance of  selfish  intelligence,  or  craft,  with  the  natural 
predatory  instincts  of  man  in  the  intelligent  minority, 
for  the  purpose  of  preying,  to  the  greatest  advantage  to 
themselves,  upon  the  majority,  which  does  not  possess 
this  intelligence  to  the  same  degree. 

Another  new  element  introduced  by  man  into  society 
is  a  certain  conscious  and  more  or  less  deliberate  con- 
sent in  the  unintelligent  majority  to  the  beneficent  gov- 
ernment of  the  minority.  This  brings  into  play  and 
into  contrast  two  elements  in  the  unintelligent  minority : 
the  predominating  one,  which  is  natural,  and  is  common 
to  the  buffalo  herd,  —  namely,  the  habit  of  submission ; 
and  the  other,  which  is  non-natural,  and  only  inchoate 
in  the  herd,  —  namely,  deliberate  consent. 

Let  us  now  set  down  graphically  the  forces  here  in 
operation. 
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UNCONSOIOUS  COKS0IOU8 

FORCES  THAT  BELONG  TO  F0B0E8  THAT  BBBXTLT  IK 

KATUBE.  ART. 

In  the  Predator. 

Predatory  instinct.  Force  of  intelligent  recog- 

nition of  advantages  that 
result  from  self-restraint 
in  goyemment. 

In  the  Prey. 

Force  of  reproduction   and  Force  of  intelligent  recogni- 

life.  tion    of  advantages  that 

Force  of  instinct  of  submis-  result  from  submission  to 

sion.  intelligent  government. 

With  the  forces  on  the  left  of  the  page  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  unconscious  forces  that  belong  to  nature  —  we 
have  become  familiar  in  our  study  of  the  predatory 
system  as  it  prevails  in  the  lower  animals.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  forces  on  the  right  of  the  page  —  that 
is  to  say,  the  conscious  forces  that  result  in  art  —  char- 
acterise human  society,  and  constitute  a  large  part  of 
the  characteristics  which  differentiate  societies  of  men 
from  societies  of  lower  animals.  We  cannot  too  much 
insist  upon  the  fact  that  the  forces  on  the  right  of  the 
page  —  that  is  to  say,  the  conscious  forces  that  result  in 
art  —  do  not  replace  those  on  the  left  of  the  page,  or 
the  unconscious  forces  that  belong  to  nature.  On  the 
contrary,  the  former  are  added  to  the  latter,  and  in 
different  periods  of  history  they  are  found  to  be  operatr 
ing  in  different  proportions;  for  example,  in  every 
period  in  which  civilisation  is  advancing,  the  conscious 
forces  that  result  in  art  prevail  over  the  unconscious 
forces  that  belong  to  nature ;  whereas  during  the 
periods  in  which  civilisation  is  in  decay  the  unconscious 
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forces  that  belong  to  nature  prevail  over  the  conscious 
forces  that  result  in  art  Thus,  in  the  periods  which  we 
have  already  briefly  studied,^  during  which  Lycurgus 
was  establishing  a  quasi-community  in  Sparta,  or  Solon 
was  imposing  a  constitution  on  Athens,  or  Servius 
Tullius  was  creating  a  municipal  religion  in  Rome, 
there  were  operating  both  of  the  conscious  forces  on  the 
right  of  the  page.  There  was  on  the  part  of  those  who 
governed  a  recognition  that  only  by  self-restraint 
could  government  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
governing  as  well  as  the  governed  classes ;  and  there 
was  amongst  those  who  were  governed  an  intelligent 
apprehension  of  the  benefits  which  intelligent  govern- 
ment could  secure  from  their  submission ;  but  the  play 
of  these  forces  in  no  way  prevented  the  operation  at  the 
same  time  of  the  unconscious  forces  that  belong  to 
nature ;  for  although  there  was  doubtless  an  intelligent 
apprehension  of  the  advantages  that  result  from  sub- 
mission in  the  multitude,  it  is  probable  that  the  natural 
habit  of  submission  was  by  far  the  greater  force ;  and 
although  a  few  such  men  as  the  law-makers  above 
referred  to  undoubtedly  entertained  an  intelligent  ap- 
prehension of  the  necessity  of  self-restraint  in  the  gov- 
erning classes,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  but  tlwit  a 
vast  majority  of  the  governing  classes  was  animated  by 
the  same  predatory  instinct  which  in  the  otter  destroys 
far  more  fish  than  it  can  consume. 

Now,  the  predominance  of  the  conscious  forces  over 
the  unconscious  forces  in  society,  or  that  of  the  uncon- 
scious forces  over  the  conscious  forces,  is  not  a  matter 
of  mere  accident,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  necessary 
result  of  conditions  which  succeed  one  another  as  cer- 
tainly as  night  succeeds  the  day,  or  day  succeeds  the 
night  again ;  and  the  operation  of  this  law  of  succession 

1  Vol.  L  book  ii.  ch.  iv. 
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is  due  to  the  fact  just  observed  that  the  unconscious 
forces  that  belong  to  nature,  and  the  conscious  forces 
that  result  in  art,  are  always  operating  at  the  same 
time  in  human  society,  though  in  different  degrees,  for 
as  soon  as  the  governing  classes  grow  prosperous, 
through  the  operation  of  self-restraint  on  their  part 
and  submission  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  they  tend  to 
be  rendered  by  this  prosperity  unfit  for  self-restraint; 
then  the  predatory  instinct  seizes  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  withdrawing  from  the  governed  of  the 
advantages  which  result  from  intelligent  government 
incites  the  governed  majority  to  rebellion,  and  incapaci- 
tates the  governing  minority  for  the  task  of  holding 
their  own.  If,  in  the  struggle  that  ensues,  the  governed 
majority  does  not  produce  intelligence  capable  of 
understanding  and  applying  the  doctrine  of  self-re- 
straint, the  result  is  anarchy.  Now,  anarchy  means  the 
absolute  domination  of  the  imconscious  forces  that 
belong  to  nature ;  ^  and  it  lasts  until,  out  of  the  anguish 
that  results  from  it,  there  is  restored  to  the  community 
the  willingness  to  exert  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
intelligent  minority,  and  the  willingness  to  submit  on 
the  part  of  the  unintelligent  majority.  Then  the  game 
of  government  begins  again  only  to  repeat  the  story  of 
tyranny  and  its  punishment. 

This  is  a  well-worn  theme,  and  is  illustrated  by  in- 
numerable instances  in  the  histories  of  all  the  towns  of 
Ancient  Greece,  of  Mediaeval  Italy,  and  of  our  own 
cities  in  the  United  States  ;  it  has  been  referred  to  here 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  essential  character- 
istics which  distinguish  the  career  of  human  society 
from  that  of  the  lower  animals.     With  these  last  the 

^  It  may  be  contended  that  the  domination  of  conscious  forces  will 
also  in  a  perfect  state  result  in  anarchy.  This  may  be,  but  the  poasilnlity 
of  such  a  consummation  is  too  remote  to  require  consideration  here. 
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forces  at  work  are  all  automatic  and  indeliberate ; 
whereas  in  human  societies  there  is  the  added  element 
of  deliberate  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ing classes  and  deliberate  submission  on  the  part  of 
the  governed. 

But  we  have  here  considered  only  the  operation  of 
deliberate  purpose  unenlightened  or  uninspired  by  a  re- 
ligious idea.  The  political  effect  of  a  religious  idea  has 
already  been  discussed,  and  the  effort  has  been  made  to 
show  that  by  eliminating  the  distracting  effect  of  selfish- 
iiess  it  can  concentrate  the  otherwise  dissipated  forces  of 
individuals  and  create  a  socialising  force  of  imexampled 
power.  It  has  been  intimated  that  if  the  religious  idea 
be  as  enlightened  as  that  taught  by  Christ  and  be  not 
inconsistent  with  social  institutions,  it  might  serve  to 
break  up  the  vicious  circle  in  which  the  mere  play  of  self- 
ishness seems  to  keep  us.  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  in  our  historical  r^sum^  to  proceed  with  this 
part  of  our  inquiry,  but  we  are  sufficiently  advanced 
in  it  to  recognise  just  where  religion  is  to  be  classed 
in  the  scheme  of  forces  at  work  in  society ;  clearly,  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  unperverted  by  selfishness, 
it  belongs  to  the  right  of  our  page  —  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  conscious  forces  that  result  in  art;  and  clearly  it 
serves  to  enhance  the  tendency  of  the  governing  classes 
to  govern  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  and  of  the 
governed  classes  to  submit  to  the  powers  that  be. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  force  of  religion  can  be 
abused,  and  tends  always  to  be  abused  by  the  crafty 
minority  who  are  pushed  by  selfishness  to  the  employ- 
ment of  every  weapon  useful  for  the  attainment  of  their 
end.  And  so  religion  tends  to  operate  in  the  vicious 
circle  very  much  as  intelligence  does  ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
one  period  they  both  induce  the  governing  minorily  to 
govern  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed  and  induce  the 
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governed  majority  to  submit  to  a  government  from 
which  they  benefit ;  while  at  a  subsequent  period,  when 
the  governing  minority  have  been  corrupted  by  the  en- 
joyment of  power,  and  rendered  unfit  thereby  for  the 
exercise  of  it,  the  spark  of  religion  left  burning  in  the 
hearts  of  the  multitude  arouses  its  latent  intelligence 
and  serves  to  kindle  the  torch  of  Reformation  and 
Revolt. 

It  might  seem  as  though  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this  view  would  be  that  religion  offers  no  escape 
from  the  dreary  treadmill  of  democracy  and  despotism ; 
but  upon  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  suspend  judgment 
until  we  have  brought  our  historical  r^sum^  down  to 
the  present  date. 

The  analysis  of  the  forces  at  work  in  human  society 
has  been  introduced  here,  because  it  seems  important  to 
distinguish,  by  the  aid  of  it,  the  development  of  local 
government  in  France  from  its  development  in  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  length  of  time  that  it  takes  a  kettle  to  boil 
depends  upon  two  things:  the  amount  of  heat  under 
the  kettle  and  the  weight  of  air  above  it.  Just  in  the 
same  way  the  length  of  time  that  it  takes  a  community 
to  organise  out  of  a  condition  of  anarchy  depends  upon 
two  things :  the  vital  force  within  it,  and  the  hostile 
forces  without.  Organisation  then  can  be  encouraged 
in  two  ways :  either  by  increase  of  the  force  within  or 
diminution  of  the  obstacles  without.  In  France  organ- 
isation was  helped  by  the  diminution  of  both  kinds  of 
obstacles, —  the  internal  obstacle,  arising  from  the  super- 
stitious submission  of  the  people ;  and  the  external 
obstacle,  arising  from  the  strength  of  the  oppressing 
manorial  lords.  Both  of  these  obstacles  were  diminished 
by  the  Crusades  ;  but  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  be- 
cause the  Crusades,  in  diminishing  these  obstacles,  per- 
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mitted  the  organisation  of  the  communes,  therefore  the 
communes  would  not  have  come  into  existence  but  for  the 
Crusades-     This  is  neither  philosophically  probable  nor 
historically  true,  for  the  burghers  of  Mans,  profiting  by 
the  absence  in  England  of  William  the  Bastard,  revolted 
before  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  and,  although  re- 
conquered by  William,  in  1073  secured  from  him  their 
municipal  franchises ;  and  those  of  Cambrai  profited  by 
the  absence  of  their  bishop  at  the  imperial  court  as  early 
as  967,  and  in  spite  of  perpetual  defeats,  in  one  of  which 
the  Christian  prelate  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  his 
prisoners  and   branded  them  upon  the  forehead,  they 
maintained  the  struggle  until  a  charter  was  conceded  to 
them  in  1076.     So  also  it  is  impossible  to  explain  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  Crusades  the  rise  of  city  republics  in 
Italy,  the  prosperity  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  in  the  north, 
and  the  growth  of  local  government  in  England.    These 
seem  all  of  them  due  to  the  division  and  struggle  for 
political  power  of  the  Crown,  the  Noble,  and  the  Church, 
during  the  course  of  which  the  burghers  secured  the  lib- 
erties which  otherwise  would  longer  have  been  denied 
them.     But  the  conditions  of  the  struggle  are  by  no 
means  the  same,  and  in  their  variety  is  much  instruc- 
tion.    In  Italy   the  conflict  of  the  German  Emperor 
with  the  Pope  was  doubtless  the  occasion  which  per- 
mitted the  burghers  first  to  diive  the  nobles  out  of  their 
cities,  and  later  to  compel  their  residing  within  them ; 
but  the  Italian  cities  would  hardly  have  maintained 
their  struggle  with  the  nobility  as  long  and  as  success- 
fully as  they  did,  were  it  not  for  the  I'e-entrance  upon 
the  scenes  of  the  familiar  but  for  some  centuries  eclipsed 
factor, —  the  factor  of  wealth.    And  here  we  come  once 
more  upon  the  influence  of  the  Crusades,  indirect  in  this 
instance,  but  none  the  less  potent ;  for  it  was  the  Cru- 
sades that  opened  up  the  trade  with  the  East;  it  was 
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the  trade  of  the  East  that  poured  wealth  into  Italy  and 
raised  within  its  cities  a  class  of  rich  merchants  capable 
not  only  of  successfully  resisting  but  actually  of  con- 
quering their  old  manorial  lords ;  it  was  this   wealth 
which,  seeking  new  markets,  crept  along  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  and,  feeling  the  need  of  protection  from 
the  robber  barons  who  occupied  its  banks  and  levied 
prohibitory  tariffs  on  its  trafl&c,  grouped  together  the 
cities  interested  in  this  trade  into  a  league  that  for  some 
centuries  was  one  of  the  most  important  political  factors 
in  Europe.    The  Hanseatic  League  maintained  its  power 
imtil  the  general  use  of  the  mariner's  compass,  by  per- 
mitting trade  to  pass  through  and  beyond  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  transferred  political  power  from  the  forces  of 
the  land  to  those  of  the  sea;  created  great  maritime 
nations,  such  as  Holland,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  and 
set  the  soldier  below  the  merchant  by  making  the  one 
the  servant  of  the  other.     From  this  moment  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  becomes  the  history  of  its  trade ;  violence 
yields  more  and  more  to  diplomacy ;  and  men  fight  less 
for  honour  and  more  for  wealth.     This  is  the  period 
during  which  militarism  yields  to  industrialism ;  and  in 
view  of  the  eulogy  of  industrialism  which  has  for  the 
last  hundred  years  served  as  the  constant  theme  of  poli- 
tical economists  and  political  philosophers,  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  moment  for  us  to  pause  awhile  and  consider 
just  what  this  conversion  is  and  what  it  has  effected. 

But  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  a  sufficient  one 
it  may  be  well  to  close  our  study  of  the  age  of  militarism 
by  describing  one  of  its  more  characteric  manifestations, 
—  one  which  brought  the  profession  of  the  soldier  to  its 
loftiest  ideal,  and  degraded  it  at  last  to  its  basest  pur- 
pose, —  the  so-called  institution  of  chivalry. 
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§  5.  The  Idea  of  Chivalby 

If  there  is  any  one  quality  which  distinguishes  the 
military  spirit  from  the  commercial  it  is  —  generosity. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  there  is 
room  for  generosity  in  warfare,  but  there  is  little  room 
for  it  in  commerce.  Assuredly,  we  have  seen  it  but  little 
exercised  in  the  one,  whereas  we  have  often  seen  it  ani- 
mating and  restraining  the  other.  The  successful  Lanark 
manufacturer  who  endeavoured  to  introduce  it  into  his 
business  died  poor  and  discouraged;  and  those  manu- 
facturers who  have  succeeded  along  the  lines  of  benevo- 
lence have  done  so  only  because  they  knew  the  limits 
within  which  it  paid.  When  it  ceases  to  pay,  it  has  to 
be  abandoned ;  and  the  essential  feature  of  the  competi- 
tive system  is  that  in  the  end  competition  will  at  last 
reduce  benevolence  to  a  point  where  it  will  no  longer 
pay.     Then  it  has  to  go  to  the  wall. 

Now,  although  warfare  is  the  condition  of  brutes  rather 
than  of  men,  it  has  the  advantage  over  industrialism 
that  it  encourages  two  virtues  which  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  from  the  latter,  —  generosity  and  courage ; 
and  it  is  the  enemy  of  one  vice  which  we  have  already 
described  as  the  peculiar  fruit  of  perverted  Christianity, 
—  hypocrisy. 

Generosity  particularly  characterises  the  mythology 
of  the  north ;  with  Norman  pirates  it  was  a  matter  of 
honour  not  to  fight  with  weapons  that  could  destroy  at  a 
distance  and  not  to  attack  an  enemy  inferior  in  numbers 
to  themselves ;  it  was  consistent  with  this  barbaric  sense 
of  self-respect  that  they  refrained  for  twenty-four  hours 
from  dressing  their  wounds,  and  never  would  lower  a 
sail  because  of  a  storm.  This  is  the  spirit  that  underlies 
chivalry  and  finds  expression  in  the  maxim  noblesse  oblige  ; 
and  this  is  the  spirit  which  developed  the  four  cardinal 
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virtues  of  chivalry,  —  generosity  and  gentleness,  loyalty 
and  courage.  One  of  the  first  historical  characters  in 
whom  we  find  these  qualities  conspicuously  united  was 
William  of  the  Iron  Arm,  the  Norman  count  of  Apulia, 
and  succeeding  him  came  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  the 
Black  Prince,  Guesclin,  and  Bayard.  If  we  go  to 
literature  for  an  account  of  chivalry,  we  shall  find 
its  ideal  personated  in  Arthur,  Lancelot,  Amadis  of 
Gaul,  and  Palmerin  of  England;  and  whether  in  his- 
tory or  in  literature  we  shall  be  struck  by  conflicting 
inconsistencies  which  make  it  difl&cult  to  decide  whether 
chivalry  was  a  very  good  thing  or  a  very  bad.  How 
divided  our  modem  authors  are  upon  this  point  may  be 
gathered  from  the  very  opposite  accounts  of  it  which  we 
owe  to  Edmund  Burke  and  Professor  Freeman.  Burke 
says :  — 

"  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  the  generous  loyalty 
of  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified  obe- 
dience, that  subordination  of  the  heart  which  kept  alive  even 
in  servitude  itself  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom ; ''  and, 
he  adds,  "  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  hon- 
our which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage 
whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever  it 
touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by 
losing  all  its  grossness.'^ 

Freeman  says :  — 

"The  chivalrous  spirit  is  above  all  things  a  class  spirit. 
The  good  knight  is  bound  to  endless  fantastic  courtesies 
towards  men,  and  still  more  towards  women  of  a  certain 
rank ;  he  may  treat  all  below  that  rank  with  any  degree  of 
scorn  and  cruelty.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  implies  the  arbi- 
trary choice  of  one  or  two  virtues  to  be  practised  in  such 
an  exaggerated  degree  as  to  become  vices,  while  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  right  and  wrong  are  forgotten.  The  false  code 
of  honour  supplants  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  law 
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of  Qodf  and  the  eternal  principles  of  right.  Chivalry  again 
in  its  military  aspect  not  only  encourages  the  love  of  war 
for  its  own  sa^e  without  regard  to  the  cause  for  which  war 
is  waged,  it  encourages  also  an  extravagant  regard  for  a 
fantastic  show  of  personal  daring  which  cannot  in  any  way 
advance  the  objects  of  the  siege  or  campaign  which  is  going 
on.  Chivalry,  in  short,  is  in  morals  very  much  what  feu- 
dalism is  in  law :  each  substitutes  purely  personal  obliga- 
tions—  obligations  devised  in  the  interests  of  an  exclusive 
class  —  for  the  more  homely  duties  of  an  honest  man  and  a 
good  citizen." 

The  divergence  of  opinion  of  two  such  authorities 
stimulates  the  inquiry  which  of  these  two  men  is  right, 
and  how,  if  at  all,  can  they  be  reconciled ;  and  if  we 
follow  out  the  line  of  argument  which  has  been  already 
followed  in  tracing  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
State,  we  shall,  I  think,  find  the  explanation  of  this 
divergence  and  perhaps  its  reconciliation  in  a  similar 
relation  between  the  Church  and  knighthood. 

Just  as  there  was  and  is  still  an  irreconcilable  incon- 
sistency between  the  Church  and  the  institutions  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  State,  so  there  wbs  and  must  always 
be  an  irreconcilable  inconsistency  between  the  gospel 
of  peace  and  the  profession  of  violence;  the  Church 
may  bolster  the  State  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  the 
State  will  drag  the  Church  down ;  the  Church  may  miti- 
gate the  horrors  of  war,  but  in  countenancing  them  she 
is  to  herself  untrue ;  and  if  she  raises  the  ideal  of  the 
soldier  she  does  so  at  the  fatal  price  of  her  own  sincer- 
ity. Let  us  look  at  the  facts,  and  see  how  far  they 
support  this  argument. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Sybel,  the  period  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  Crusades  was  as  wretched  as  any  re- 
corded in  history.  It  was  in  a  desperate  effort  to  put 
an  end  to  this  barbarism  that  there  was  instituted  about 
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1041  the  Truce  of  God,  by  virtue  of  which  private  "war 
was  subjected  to  limitations  of  time  aud  place,  and  every 
church  was  converted  into  a  sanctuary,  into  which  it  was 
sacrilege  for  private  war  to  penetrate.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  even  the  solenm  censure  pronounced  against 
the  license  of  private  war  by  the  council  of  Clermont  in 
1095  would  have  proved  efiEectual  in  arresting  it  had 
the  turbulent  element  in  which  it  flourished  not  been 
drawn  off  to  Palestine  by  the  Crusades  and  educated 
there  in  a  new  school  animated  by  something  of  a  Chris- 
tian spirit.  In  preaching  the  Crusades,  although  the 
Church  undertook  the  impossible  task  of  inspiring  the 
soldier  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  she  accomplished 
the  very  practical  result  of  reviving  in  the  soldier  of 
the  eleventh  century  something  of  the  generosity  which 
characterised  the  pirate  of  the  eightL  The  conception 
of  knighthood  which  resulted  from  this  undertaking  can 
best  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  accounts  given 
of  it  by  contemporaneous  poets  and  to  the  system  of 
education  by  which  it  was  inculcated.  Chaucer  describes 
a  knight  in  this  fashion :  — 

"  And  ever  more  he  had  a  sovereign  prize,^ 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 
And  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid, 
He  never  yet  no  villany  ne  said 
In  all  his  life  unto  no  manner  wight. 
He  was  a  very  perfect  gentle  knight." 

And  Sir  Thomas  Malory  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sir 
Ector  this  eulogy  of  him  who  was  betrayed  by  love  into 
treachery  to  his  friend  and  king :  — 

" '  Ah,  Launcelot,'  he  said,  'thou  were  head  of  all  Christian 
knights  I  And  now,  I  dare  say,'  said  Sir  Ector,  'thou.  Sir 
Launcelot,  there  thou  liest,  that  thou  were  never  matched 
of  earthly  knight's  hands;  and  thou  were  the  courtliest 

^  Pi-aise. 
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knight  that  ever  bare  shield;  and  thou  were  the  truest 
friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrode  horse ;  and  thou  were 
the  truest  lover,  of  a  sinful  man,  that  ever  loved  womaD ; 
and  thou  were  the  kindest  man  that  ever  strake  with 
sword;  and  thou  were  the  goodliest  person  ever  came 
among  press  of  knights ;  and  thou  were  the  meekest  man 
and  the  gentlest  that  ever  ate  in  hall  among  ladies ;  and 
thou  were  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal  foe  that  ever 
put  spear  in  the  rest. ' " 

The  generosity  and  the  gentleness  Chivalry  borrowed 
from  Christ ;  but  the  loyalty  has  across  it  a  ter  sinister. 

And  yet  chastity  was  one  of  the  virtues  demanded  of 
the  true  knight. 

"  To  love  one  maiden  and  to  cleave  to  her "  is  the 
law  of  the  Round  Table ;  and  Milton,  in  writing  of  the 
lofty  "  fables  and  romances  "  of  knighthood,  says :  "  I 
learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must  be,  to 
the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies,  by  such  a  dear 
adventure  of  themselves,  had  sworn."  And  assuredly 
the  story  of  Amadis  Nicolse  and  Nicoleth  are  in  this 
respect  jewels  of  the  purest  water,  and  justify  the  lines 
of  Spenser,  — 

**  For  unto  knight  there  is  no  greater  shame 
Than  lightness  and  inconstancy  in  love." 

So  also  in  the  education  of  youth  during  those  days, 
to  borrow  the  words  of  Ben  Jonson,  — 

"  Every  house  became  an  academy  of  honour." 

At  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years  the  boy  or  damoi- 
seau  becomes  the  constant  attendant  of  his  master  and 
his  mistress.  He  accompanies  the  one  to  the  chase,  and 
serves  the  other  in  her  chamber.  From  the  one  he 
learns  the  use  of  weapons  in  the  hunt,  from  the  other 
the  rudiments  of  religion,  of  rectitude,  and  of  love.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  he  becomes  a  squire,  but 
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generally  remains  the  personal  attendant  of  the  same 
master  and  the  same  mistress.  He  is  gradually  accus- 
tomed, however,  to  military  exercises  and  sports  involv- 
ing hardship.  He  is  expected  to  choose  his  lady  love,  to 
worship  her  with  reverence  and  in  secret.  Gradually 
his  duties  in  his  lady's  chamber  diminish  and  those  in 
the  field  increase ;  he  becomes  the  armiger  of  his  lord, 
and  learns  loyalty  and  courage  in  the  defence  of  him 
against  the  enemy.  After  six  or  seven  years  of  such 
service  in  the  field  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  knight- 
hood. This  knighthood  is  conferred  by  accolade^  after 
the  performance  of  some  knightly  deed  by  virtue  of 
which  he  becomes  "chevalier  au  nom  de  Dieu  et  de 
mon  seigneur  St.  George  pour  la  foy  et  justice  loyale- 
ment  garder  et  I'^glise,  femes,  vesves,  et  orphelins  de- 
fender ;  "  or  he  is  knighted  with  the  religious  ceremonies 
that  are  beautifully  pictured  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Boston 
Library.  Placed  under  the  care  of  two  "esquires  of 
honour,  grave  and  well  seen  in  courtship  and  nurture, 
and  also  in  the  feats  of  chivalry,"  he  is,  after  due  in- 
struction, placed  in  the  bath,  —  a  ceremony  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  lustrations  of  Ancient  Rome  and  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Christian  ChurcL  Before  he  withdraws 
from  the  bath  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  imprinted  upon 
his  shoulder ;  he  is  then  clothed  in  a  white  shirt,  and 
over  it  is  placed  a  "  robe  of  russet,  like  imto  that  of  an 
hermit."  He  is  escorted  by  two  "ancient  and  grave 
knights  "  and  preceded  by  the  sporting  and  dancing  of 
minstrels  making  melody.  But  he  does  not  yet  share  in 
the  festival.  He  has  still  before  him  the  vigil  of  arms 
until  sunrise.  After  a  night  of  prayer  he  confesses  to 
the  priest,  hears  matins,  takes  the  holy  sacrament,  and 
consecrates  a  taper  "  to  the  honour  of  God  and  to  the 
person  that  makes  him  a  knight."  He  is  then  dressed 
in  the  garments  of  a  knight,  and  his  future  squire  rides 
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in  front  of  him  bearing  his  sword  by  the  point  in  its 
scabbard  and  his  spurs  hanging  from  its  hilt.  When  he 
reaches  the  baronial  hall  the  most  noble  and  gentle 
knight  present  fastens  the  right  spur  to  his  right  heel, 
signing  the  candidate's  knee  with  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
in  like  manner  another  noble  and  gentle  knight  fastens 
the  left  spur  to  his  left  heel ;  then  he  who  is  to  create 
the  knight  girds  the  sword  about  the  youth,  who,  laying 
his  right  hand  on  the  altar,  promises  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Church,  and,  ungirding  his  sword,  offers  it  to 
God.  Then  are  pronounced  the  solemn  words,  "  If  you 
do  anything  contrary  to  the  order  of  Chivalry  (which 
God  forbid),  I  shall  hack  the  spurs  from  your  heels," 

So  much  had  this  ceremony  become  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Church,  that  the  form  for  the  presenting  or 
consecration  of  new  knights  is  included  in  the  Pontifi- 
cale  Romanum  and  the  Manual  of  Common  Prayer 
in  use  in  England  before  the  Reformation. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  this  education 
attempted  to  wed  the  virtues  of  the  man  of  peace  to 
those  of  a  man  of  war ;  it  has  still  to  be  pointed  out 
that  it  substituted  for  the  love  of  God  the  love  of 
woman. 

Both  of  these  attempts  had  their  good  and  their  evil 
consequences :  they  introduced  humanity  into  warfare ; 
but  by  making  warfare  humane  they  made  it  meritorious ; 
they  raised  the  ideal  of  womanhood;  but  in  lifting 
woman  upon  the  altar  they  withdrew  from  it  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  One  thing,  however,  they  did  in  some 
measure  accomplish:  they  diminished  the  practice  of 
hypocrisy  by  eliminating  the  temptation  to  it.  The 
knight  could  boldly  and  without  insincerity  practise 
what  he  preached ;  not  so  the  Church,  however,  which 

became  the  sanction  for  violence  as  well  as  poverty  of 
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spirit,  and  in  preaching  the  virtue  of  one  to  the  feudal 
lord  it  enjoined  the  necessity  of  the  other  on  the  unre- 
generate  Turk.  And  the  love  of  Christ,  which  had 
ceased  any  longer  to  animate  the  Christian  heart,  was 
replaced  by  that  for  a  woman,  whose  chastity  it  became 
a  privilege  for  the  knight  to  warrant  and  defend.  It 
was  the  comparative  sincerity  of  this  new  religion  which 
in  great  part  made  its  strength ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
read  ancient  chronicles  without  glowing  with  sympathy 
for  men  who  court  danger  rather  than  avoid  it  and  with- 
out reverence  for  the  women  whose  lofty  standards  in- 
spired such  "dear  adventure." 

§  6.  Decay  of  the  Idea  of  Chivalby 

But  it  is  the  doom  of  man  to  suffer  the  necessary 
consequence  of  every  inconsistency;  and  this  futile 
attempt  to  square  religion  with  institutions  instead  of 
squaring  institutions  with  religion  resulted  in  two  codes 
to  which  we  cannot  attach  too  much  importance:  the 
code  of  honour  and  the  code  of  love. 

(a)   The  Code  of  Love 

This  code  is  a  digest  of  the  decisions  of  the  Cours 
d^Amour^  or  courts  held  by  ladies  of  noble  birth,  before 
whom  subtle  questions  of  gallantry  were  argued  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries.  It  is  some- 
times stated  that  these  courts  were  confined  to  Prov- 
ence ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  royal  chaplain,  Andr^ 
who  lived  about  1170,  cites  amongst  the  cour%  d^amaur 
that  existed  at  his  day  that  of  the  ladies  of  Gascony, 
that  of  Ermengarde,  Vicomtesse  de  Narbonne,  that  of 
Queen  Eleanor,  of  the  Countess  of  Flanders,  of  the 
Countess  of  Champagne;  and  Jean  de  Nostradamus 
speaks  also  of  those  which  sat  at  Signe,  Pigne,  Pierre- 
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fen,  Romanin,  and  Avignon.  The  decisions  of  these 
courts  are  rendered  in  the  form  customary  in  courts 
of  law,  and  amongst  the  most  important  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  them  may  be  quoted  the  following : 

"  He  knows  not  how  to  love  who  knows  not  how  to  con- 
ceal it. 

"  It  is  not  lawful  to  yield  to  more  than  to  one  love. 

"  What  a  lover  takes  from  his  love  by  force  is  worthless. 

"No  lover  bereaved  of  his  love  by  death  may  love  again 
during  the  period  of  two  years. 

"  None  may  love  except  there  be  hope  of  being  loved. 

"  Love  divulged  is  brief. 

"Too  easy  conquest  robs  love  of  its  charm;  obstacles 
enhance  it. 

"  Love  grows  with  suspicion  and  jealousy. 

"  Excess  of  pleasure  prevents  the  birth  of  love. 

"  It  is  not  lawful  that  one  woman  be  loved  by  two  men 
or  one  man  by  two  women. 

<<  Love  cannot  exist  between  husband  and  wifeJ^ 

This  code  needs  no  comment ;  we  are  doubtless  ac- 
customed to  see  the  principles  therein  laid  down  prac- 
tised in  the  lives  of  those  about  us  and  preached  in 
almost  every  page  of  our  contemporaneous  romantic 
literature ;  but  we  are  likely  to  regard  this  fact  as  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  for  perhaps  the  best  of  our  insti- 
tutions, —  marriage ;  and  we  may  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  could  be  to-day,  or  could  ever  have 
been,  set  down  deliberately  as  rules  of  morality  and 
action.  Those  who  still  think  that  there  is  any  limit 
to  the  inconsistency  of  mankind  may  well  compare  this 
code  with  the  virtues  of  loyalty  and  courage  that  were 
professed  by  those  who  drew  it  up,  and  may  well  seek 
to  reconcile  these  virtues  with  the  treachery,  adultery, 
and  intrigue  which  it  encourages  and  even  enjoins. 

The  fact  is  that  we  tend  to  take  out  of  our  environ- 
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ment  what  our  temperaments  find  therein  suited  to  us, 
—  the  courageous  its  courage,  the  chaste  its  chastity,  the 
loyal  its  truth;  and  at  different  periods  in  our  Uves 
we  respond  to  virtue  or  to  vice  according  as  conditions 
have  tuned  us  to  one  or  the  other.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
the  environment  suggests  to  us  vice  as  well  as  virtue, 
hypocrisy  as  well  as  truth,  unchastity  as  well  as 
chastity,  we  shall  be  a  great  deal  at  the  mercy  of  acci- 
dent in  our  choice  between  them.  The  great  question 
for  the  political  student  is  to  consider  how  far,  if  at  all, 
our  social  and  political  institutions  may  be  made  to 
suggest  noble  qualities  rather  than  ignoble  ones;  and 
how  far,  if  at  all,  man  may  be  still  capable  not  only  of 
framing  institutions  that  \i^l  ennoble  him,  but  of  living 
up  to  them  when  framed. 

In  chivalry  we  see  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
to  ennoble  the  soldier  by  bringing  religion  down  to  his 
level ;  and  we  find  the  soldier  dragging  religion  down 
with  him  inevitably,  though  not  without  much  grace  and 
picturesqueness,  to  the  abyss.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
by  some  this  effort,  in  spite  of  its  momentary  success,  is 
condemned  rather  than  justified ;  for  it  may  be  better  to 
keep  war  savage  and  barbaric  than,  by  mitigating  its 
cruelty,  contribute  to  the  enthronement  of  wantonness 
and  falsehood.  Chivalry  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
occasional  examples  of  courage  and  mercy  which  it  has 
produced ;  undoubtedly  the  lofty  ideals  set  up  by  chiv- 
alry did  stimulate  the  development  of  a  noble  type  of 
courage :  when  the  Black  Prince,  hard  pressed  at  Crfoy, 
was  told  that  his  father  the  king  refused  him  reinforce- 
ments, —  "  for  if  God  be  pleased,  I  will  this  day's  work  be 
his  and  the  honour  thereof,"  —  the  chronicle  tells  us  he 
was  "  greatly  encouraged "  by  these  words,  with  what 
consequence  we  know ;  undoubtedly,  too,  the  r61e  of  the 
woman  was  enhanced  by  chivalry ;  Edward  HI.  turned 
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a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  his  own  ofl&cers  for  the 
burghers  of  Calais ;  in  vain  did  Sir  Walter  of  Marmy 
protest,  "  For  God's  sake  refrain  your  courage ;  ye  have 
the  name  of  sovereign  noblesse ;  therefore  now  do  not  a 
thing  that  should  blemish  your  renown,  nor  give  cause 
to  some  to  speak  villainy ;  every  man  will  say  it  is  a 
great  cruelty  to  put  to  death  such  honest  persons,  who 
by  their  own  wills  put  themselves  at  your  grace  to  save 
their  company."  In  answer  to  Sir  Walter  the  king 
sent  for  the  hangman ;  but  when  his  Queen  Philippa 
pleaded,  he  spared  them,  saying :  "  Ah,  dame,  I  would 
you  had  been  as  now  in  some  other  place ;  ye  make  such 
request  to  me  that  I  cannot  deny  you." 

But  these  shining  exceptions  cannot  counterbalance 
the  general  demoralisation  which  deserved  the  strictures 
of  Professor  Freeman  ;  and  a  state  of  society  for  which 
marriage  was  but  a  screen  for  adultery  must,  under  the 
application  of  a  law  already  laid  down,  either  perish  or 
yield  to  one  in  which  marriage  became  once  more  the 
consummation  of  love,  and  not  its  tomb.  This  was  the 
stride  taken  by  civilisation  in  moving  from  Malory  to 
Shakespeare. 

(6)  The  Code  of  Honour 

The  Code  of  Honour  —  that  other  fruit  of  chivalry  — 
is  as  pregnant  with  inconsistency  as  the  Code  of  Love 
which  we  have  just  been  considering.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  phases  through  which  it  passed,  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  point  out  two  of  its  most 
characteristic  features. 

In  the  first  place,  it  introduced  the  notion  of  class  into 
morality,  so  that  conduct  which  was  permissible  on  the 
part  of  a  member  of  one  class  to  a  member  of  another 
became  a  crime  between  members  of  the  same  class. 
For  example,  a  gentleman  who  failed  to  pay  a  debt 
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to  another  gentleman  would  be  dSclassi;  whereas  a 
gentleman  who  failed  to  pay  his  tailor's  bill  was  regarded 
as  rather  a  dashing  fellow.  The  Code  of  Honour  was 
binding  only  upon  gentlemen ;  and  in  the  age  of  chiv- 
alry gentlemen  included  only  those  entitled  to  armorial 
bearings. 

In  the  second  place,  it  referred  questions  of  morality 
to  the  sword ;  so  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  slight- 
est error  of  politeness,  if  committed  by  an  unskilful 
swordsman,  was  punishable  by  death,  no  crime  was  too 
base  for  condonation  provided  it  was  defended  by  a 
skilful  foil. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  amazing  contradictions  into 
which  man  has  been  led  by  the  surrender  of  his  institu- 
tions  to  haphazard  and  the  law  of  nature.  Through- 
out them  all  we  see  Religion,  like  an  "ineffectual  angel, 
beating  in  the  void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain."  The 
omnipotence  of  Allah,  the  love  of  Christ,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Crusades,  the  lofty  ideal  of  Chivalry,  —  all  become 
at  last  harnessed  to  the  service  of  private  ambition  and 
private  greed.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  so  long  as  these 
last  preside  at  the  framing  of  human  institutions ;  for 
whatever  be  the  environment,  to  that  environment  type 
must  either  perish  or  conform. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    INDIVIDUALISM.  — 
PRIVATE    PROPERTY 

We  have  seen  the  Christian  Church,  bred  and  beau- 
tiful in  poverty,  suddenly  lifted  into  wealth  by  a  sort  of 
morganatic  marriage  with  the  Roman  Emperor;  we  have 
seen  her,  perverted  by  her  riches,  dispose  of  her  imperial 
consort  and  usurp  his  throne;  we  have  seen  her  draw 
the  sword  and  join  the  general  scramble  and  carnage  in 
the  struggle  for  political  power,  and  rule  the  rich  by 
superstition,  as  she  once  did  the  poor  by  faith.  But  in 
spite  of  her  betrayal  of  Christ,  we  have  seen  His  spirit 
kept  alive  in  communities  and  individuals  who  were 
either  removed  from  competition  by  their  calling  or  too 
holy  to  be  perverted  by  it.  Amongst  the  former  we 
have  distinguished  such  communities  as  those  of  Saint 
Vincent  of  Paul,  which,  pledged  to  the  ancient  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  devoted  the  lives  of  its 
votaries  to  doing  good;  and  we  have  pointed  out  that 
womankind  was  to  a  great  measure  protected  from  the 
degrading  tendency  of  the  competitive  system.  It  is 
not  astonishing,  then,  that  chivalry  should  set  her  up  on 
the  altar  from  which  the  true  Christ  had  been  driven; 
nor  is  it  astonishing  that  this  new  cult  should  have 
resulted  in  licentiousness.  When,  however,  we  see  the 
yearning  for  virtue  driven  from  the  Church,  seeking  its 
expression  in  such  an  institution  as  that  of  chivalry, 
only  to  result  there  in  immorality  and  crime,  we  should 
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have  reason  to  be  discouraged  were  it  not  for  one 
patent  and  altogether  comforting  fact.  Ever  since  the 
perversion  of  the  Church  by  Constantino  man  has  been 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  his  institu- 
tions instead  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  his  institutions 
with  Christianity.  This  fundamental  inconsistency  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  our  failures  in  the  years  that  are 
past;  and  so  long  as  it  remains  unrecognised  it  must 
continue  to  involve  us  in  failure  in  the  years  to  come. 
But  if  it  be  recognised,  and  if  our  institutions  are  capa- 
ble of  being  slowly  transformed  so  as  to  make  them  con- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  then  the  necessary 
evils  which  result  from  the  artificial  environment  that 
we  have  created  for  ourselves  may  be  eliminated,  and 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  endure  only  those  which 
nature  will  continue  to  impose  upon  us. 

For  we  cannot  bear  too  constantly  before  us  the  fact 
that  there  are  evils  in  nature  with  which  no  wisdom 
that  we  have  as  yet  attained  can  cope.  We  cannot,  for 
example,  hope  by  any  study  of  political  institutions  to 
find  a  way  for  making  all  men  and  women  equally  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  equally  good ;  but  we  can  study  them 
with  a  view  to  finding  a  way  of  reducing  the  iii justice 
of  nature  to  a  minimum ;  and,  above  all,  we  can  hope 
to  eliminate  those  evils  which  Man  in  his  struggle 
with  nature  has  by  defect  of  wisdom  created  for  himself. 
Now,  one  of  the  principal  products  of  human  ingenuity 
is  private  property ;  and  while  private  property  is  un- 
doubtedly from  one  point  of  view  a  blessing,  it  is  no 
less  surely  from  another  a  curse. 

The  study  of  this  questionable  gift  is  one  of  paramount 
importance,  not  only  in  its  effect  upon  our  institutions, 
but  in  its  effect  upon  our  character;  for  upon  character 
does  the  consequence  of  our  institutions  for  the  most 
part  depend. 
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It  is  so  much  the  fashion  for  socialists  to  rail  against 
private  property,  and  particularly  that  form  of  it  which 
is  called  capital,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  clear  our  skirts 
of  all  confusion  on  this  subject  by  recognising  at  once 
the  extent  to  which  civilisation  depends  on  private  prop- 
erty for  its  existence  in  the  first  place,  and  for  its  sur- 
vival in  the  second. 

§  1.  The    Civilising    Fokce   of    Private    Prop- 
erty BY  Promoting  Self-Control 

The  struggle  for  life  is  for  the  most  part  a  struggle  for 
food.  If  the  supply  of  food  were  sufficient,  attainable, 
and  constant,  there  would  be  no  struggle ;  but  inasmuch 
as  it  tends  to  be  insufficient,  unattainable,  and  inconstant, 
the  struggle  for  it  is  perpetual.  The  inconstancy  of  the 
supply  of  food  is  the  principal  element  in  the  struggle 
which  gives  rise  to  the  instinct  of  accumulation. 

Instinctive  accumulation  is  more  developed  in  social 
than  in  imsocial  animals.  The  unsocial  carnivora  do 
bury  their  prey  and  return  to  it ;  they  have  a  fierce  sense 
of  individual  property  in  it,  as  is  evident  by  the  savage- 
ness  with  which  they  will  fight  for  it.  But  their  provi- 
dence never  goes  to  the  point  of  laying  in  during  the 
summer  a  supply  of  food  for  the  winter,  for  the  reason 
that  the  character  of  their  food  is  such  that  it  cannot 
be  preserved  by  any  device  at  their  disposal  during  the 
necessary  period;  but  even  though  their  food  were 
capable  of  preservation,  solitary  life  does  not  furnish 
the  possibility  of  co-operation  necessary  to  large  accu- 
mulation. Social  animals,  on  the  contrary,  —  that  is 
to  say,  those  which  live  in  communities,  —  have  the  in- 
stinct of  accumulation  very  strongly  developed ;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to  notice  that  the  pro- 
cess of  accumulation   seems  to  involve  two  qualities, 
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both  of  which  are  conspicuous  by  their  high  develop- 
ment in  man.  These  qualities  are  prudence  and  self- 
control. 

It  will  doubtless  be  claimed  by  those  who  regard  ani- 
mals as  mere  automata,  that  prudence  and  self-control 
as  such  are  not  to  be  found  in  them ;  that  their  move- 
ments are  purely  the  result  of  reflex  action,  and  that 
those  communities  survive  in  which  the  reflex  action 
engaged  in  gathering  food  supply  is  in  excess  of  that 
needed  for  immediate  purposes.  How  far  ants  and  bees 
are  pure  automata  need  not  be  discussed.  It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  contrast  the  habits  of  social  with 
unsocial  animals,  —  habits  which,  when  we  find  them 
associated  with  consciousness  and  the  moral  sense  in 
man,  become  recognised  as  virtues  and  their  respective 
opposites.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  usefully  noted 
that  if  there  is  in  ants  any  volitional  power  which  could 
interfere  with  their  apparently  altruistic  devotion  to 
the  community,  it  is  embryonic ;  for  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  see  these  insects  uninterruptedly  doing  the  work  of 
the  community  without  apparently  the  possibility  of 
doing  otherwise;  they  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be 
undistracted  by  selfishness.  We  may  set  it  down, 
then,  as  certain  that  the  habits  of  camivora  tend  to  pro- 
mote a  fierce  sense  of  private  property  in  the  products 
of  the  chase ;  whereas  the  habits  formed  in  communities 
seem  to  be  such  as  to  obliterate  all  sense  of  private  prop- 
erty and  to  substitute  therefor  a  sense  of  ownership  in 
common. 

The  fierce  sense  of  property  in  the  female,  or  sexual 
jealousy,  which  characterises  the  camivora,  has  already 
been  pointed  out;  and  this  has  been  contrasted  with  the 
singular  and  savage  system  by  means  of  which  the 
sexual  jealousy  arising  therefrom  has  been  eliminated 
in  such  communities  as  those  of  ants  or  bees. 
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The  contrast,  theiefore,  between  the  social  and  the 
unsocial  animal  can  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  the  so- 
cial animal,  by  the  destruction  of  one  sex,  destroys  the  pos- 
sibility of  sexual  jealousy  and  kills  in  embryo  the  sense 
of  property  in  the  female;  and  the  sense  of  private 
property  in  the  results  of  labour  seems  to  be  entirely  re- 
placed by  a  sense  of  ownership  in  common.  The  un- 
social animals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  characterised  by 
a  fierce  sense  of  property  in  the  female,  and  of  indi- 
vidual property  in  the  products  of  the  chase. 

When  we  now  turn  our  attention  from  lower  animals 
to  man,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  solved  both  the  problem  of  property  in  the  female 
and  the  problem  of  property  in  the  product  of  toil  in 
very  much  the  same  way;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  exercise 
of  self-control.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  take  account  also 
of  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of  self-control  permits  of 
their  retaining  the  individualistic  sense  of  private  prop- 
erty with  the  social  sense  of  State  property  also. 

The  sense  of  property,  which  has  been  already  pointed 
out  as  the  very  foundation  of  human  institutions,  in- 
volves a  sense  of  obligation ;  for  example,  it  involves 
the  obligation  to  respect  the  property  of  others,  the  ob- 
ligation to  contribute  something  in  the  shape  of  prop- 
erty to  the  State,  and  the  obligation  to  contribute  a 
great  deal  in  the  shape  of  personal  service  and  personal 
labour  to  the  State. 

Now,  if  the  power  to  exercise  the  self-control  involved 
in  these  respective  obligations,  and  if  the  willingness  to 
exercise  this  self-control  were  equal  in  all  men,  there 
would  be  little  necessity  for  government;  and  this  is 
the  point  where  men  seem  to  differ  most  from  ants  and 
bees.  In  these  last  every  individual  and  every  class 
seem  equally  willing  to  do  the  work  for  which  each  is 
particularly  fitted,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  power  to 
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choose  an  alternative  course  there  is  apparently  no- 
where in  the  community  a  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
self-control.  The  result  of  this  is  that  we  have  in 
every  community  of  ants  and  bees  what  seems  to  be  an 
automatic  machine;  every  part  of  which,  though  pos- 
sessed of  apparent  individuality,  can  be  counted  upon 
to  do  the  work  whi6h  by  survival  it  has  been  fitted  to 
do.  Communities  of  ants  and  bees,  therefore,  are  char- 
acterised by  uniformity  of  individuals  in  each  class. 
Now,  the  uniformity  which  characterises  communities 
of  the  lower  animals  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in 
those  of  man;  and  very  little  consideration  will  show 
how  far-reaching  this  absence  of  uniformity  is. 

Men  are  unequal  not  only  in  their  power  of  self- 
control,  but  in  the  productiveness  of  their  efforts,  and 
in  their  ability  to  command  the  submission  of  others. 
They  also  differ  in  willingness  to  exercise  self-control, 
in  willingness  to  labour,  and  in  wiUingness  to  submit 
to  others. 

The  consequence  of  these  inequalities  must  be  that 
those  who  have  great  power  of  self-control,  great  power 
of  productive  toil,  and  great  power  of  commanding  the 
submission  of  others  will  become  the  masters  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  labour  and  willing  to  submit. 

This  is  the  process  by  which  the  individualistic  tem- 
perament developed  by  the  possession  of  these  powers 
is  set  upon  subjugating  the  socialistic  temperament  and 
appropriating  the  benefits  of  society  to  its  own  use.  But 
this  process,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  correct  itself. 
The  unresisted  exercise  of  power  takes  away  the  neces- 
sity for  self-control;  and  abuse  of  power  destroys  the 
willingness  to  submit  to  it.  As  self-control  tends  to 
disappear  under  such  conditions,  society  is  left  to  the 
struggle  between  opposing  selfishnesses.  But  the  disap- 
pearance of  self-control  makes  the  governing  class  cruel 
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and  weak,  while  abuse  of  power  tends  to  make  the  gov- 
erned class  fierce  and  rebellions;  so  that  the  condition 
at  last  becomes  one  of  unstable  equilibrium.  The  gov- 
emed  class  becomes  strong  enough  to  revolt;  the  gov- 
erning class  too  weak  to  govern ;  the  result  is  a  culbute 
gSnSrale  and  a  tendency  to  return  to  anarchy. 

Now,  a  condition  of  anarchy  is  just  the  one  which  is 
likely  to  require  once  more  the  exercise  of  self-control; 
for  under  such  conditions  the  tyrants  and  the  slaves 
tend  mutually  to  destroy  one  another,  and  thereby  to 
permit  those  who  are  neither  tyrants  nor  slaves  (wher- 
ever these  may  be  found)  to  re-establish  social  conditions 
in  which  some  measure  of  self-control  will  be  found  not 
only  in  those  who  are  willing  to  serve,  but  also  in  those 
who  are  able  to  govern. 

By  these  elements  in  the  population  centres  of  indus- 
try are  formed ;  and  round  them  political  institutions  are 
likely  to  be  restored,  government  is  likely  to  be  wisely 
administered,  and  wealth  is  likely  to  accumulate;  for 
political  power  and  wealth  serve  only  to  strengthen 
those  who  exercise  self-control  in  the  use  of  them,  and 
emasculate  only  those  incapable  of  exercising  self- 
control  in  such  use.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  mere 
possession  of  power  and  wealth,  by  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  self-control,  tends  again  to  destroy  it;  and 
the  abuse  of  power  and  wealth  tends  again  to  restore 
pre-existing  conditions.  Hence,  the  same  process  tends 
to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

We  have  already  seen  this  process  in  operation  at 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome.  The  civilisation  of  Greece 
and  Rome  differs  from  that  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  in 
the  character  of  its  religion,  for  that  of  the  former 
gave  a  peculiar  sacredness  to  private  property.  Greek 
and  Roman  religion  was  essentially  domestic;  it  con- 
secrated the  property  of  a  man  in  the  fidelity  of  his 
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wife  by  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  the  property 
of  a  family  in  its  home  by  converting  every  hearth  into 
a  temple.  Out  of  this  religious  sense  of  private  prop- 
erty arose  the  individualism  which  characterises  Greek 
republics,  and  the  fierce  jealousy  between  these  repub- 
lics which  prevented  their  ever  becoming  federated  into 
a  nation.  If  Rome,  though  built  up  on  similar  institu- 
tions, became  a  nation,  it  was  by  conquest,  not  by  fed- 
eration. Individualism  continued  to  characterise  Roman 
civilisation,  as  it  did  that  of  Greece ;  and  individualism 
is  at  once  the  cause  of  private  property  and  its  result. 
For  while  the  individualistic  temperament  tends  to 
create  the  sense  of  private  property,  the  last  reacts  upon 
the  individualistic  temperament  and  reinforces  it.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  more  powerful  grew  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  more  powerful  grew  its  individualis- 
tic and  property  instincts,  so  that  Rome  presented  in  her 
latter  days  the  tyranny  of  wealth  in  its  most  revolting 
aspect. 

This  necessary  result,  however,  of  the  unbridled  de- 
velopment of  individualism  and  wealth  must  not  blind 
us  to  the  indispensable  r6le  which  both  have  played  in 
the  development  of  the  race;  for  in  this  development 
two  inherited  instincts  had  to  be  eliminated,  —  the 
ferocity  of  the  solitary  camivora  and  the  automatic 
servility  of  the  ant.  Out  of  these  two  instincts,  each 
of  them  in  a  measure  indispensable  and  both  of  them 
together  inconsistent,  there  had  to  be  developed  an 
intelligent  exercise  of  self-control;  and  this  could  be 
accomplished  in  only  one  way.  The  tiger  in  man  had  to 
curb  his  selfishness,  and  the  ant  in  him  had  to  acquire  it. 
Now,  the  ferocity  of  the  one  was  due  to  the  failure  of 
rivals  to  recognise  rights  of  private  property ;  while  the 
servility  of  the  other  was  due  to  instinctive  respect  for 
the  property  of  the  State.     The  one  is  in  a  perpetual 
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rage  lest  his  individual  property  be  attacked ;  the  other 
in  a  dull  ignorance  that  individual  property  can  ever  be 
enjoyed.  Now,  it  is  possible  to  educate  these  opposite 
instincts  so  as  to  develop  an  intelligent  recognition  of 
the  use  and  abuse  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and 
to  make  this  recognition  serviceable  in  developing  the 
higher  nature  of  man ;  and  the  instrumentality  through 
which  these  invaluable  results  were  attained  was  the 
institution  of  private  property.  For  when  ferocity  dis- 
covered that  its  rights  in  the  product  of  labour  were  re- 
spected, it  tended  by  disuse  to  disappear;  and  when  the 
servile  automaton  recognised  that  the  more  it  laboured, 
the  more  it  enjoyed,  there  grew  up  in  it  a  nascent  selfish- 
ness which  was  to  substitute  for  the  unconscious  altruism 
of  the  ant  the  latter-day  individualism  of  the  working- 
man.  The  struggle  for  life  went  on  very  much  as  be- 
fore ;  but  instead  of  tending  towards  opposite  results  in 
different  races,  —  towards  ferocity  in  the  carnivore  and 
towards  servility  in  the  ant,  —  it  operated  in  the  same 
species  to  diminish  ferocity  on  the  one  hand  and  servility 
on  the  other;  and  to  develop  the  social  mind  which  con- 
ceives of  society  not  as  an  end  in  itself  to  which  the 
individual  should  be  sacrificed,  but  as  a  means  towards 
the  development  of  the  individual  into  a  "man  and 
master  of  his  fate." 

To  denounce  property  under  these  circumstances  is  to 
denoimce  the  scaffolding  which  conceals  and  perhaps 
disgraces  an  uncompleted  temple.  When  the  temple 
is  completed,  the  scaffolding  may  be  torn  down ;  until 
it  is  completed,  the  scaffolding  must  remain.  The  ques- 
tion for  socialists,  who  rail  against  capital,  to  decide  is 
whether  our  human  temple  is  sufficiently  completed  to 
dispense  with  the  scaffolding  through  which  it  has  been 
thus  far  built.  We  should  totally  fail  to  appreciate  the 
r6le  of  wealth  or  private  property  if  we  studied  it  only 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  its  effect  upon  the  rich.  It 
has  had  quite  as  important  an  effect  upon  the  poor;  for 
while  it  has  permitted  the  rich  to  acquire  knowledge,  it 
has  also  permitted  the  poor  to  break  through  the  husk  of 
servility  from  which  the  servile  element  in  humanity  had 
to  be  emancipated ;  and  so,  while  the  rich  were  acquiring 
the  arts  of  civilisation,  the  poor  were  learning  how  to 
extend  those  arts  to  themselves,  so  that  to-day  the  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  how  to  accumulate  wealth,  but  rather 
how  to  distribute  it.  The  rOle  of  the  institution  of  pri- 
vate property  in  accomplishing  this  result  is  often  for- 
gotten in  view  of  the  more  striking  rCle  it  has  played  in 
creating  the  injustice  of  distribution  of  which  socialists 
to-day  so  bitterly  complain.  Let  us  endeavour  briefly 
to  trace  the  part  property  has  played  in  history  without 
partiality  either  to  the  rich  or  to  the  poor. 

§  2.  The  Democratic  Force  op  Private  Prop- 
erty BY  Overthrowing  Aristocracy 
OF  Birth 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  religion  created 
in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  a  patriarchal  cast  which 
was  separated  from  those  who  had  no  domestic  gods  by 
an  impassable  abyss.  In  both  countries,  therefore,  the 
families  which  held  their  own  in  the  struggle  for  wealth 
and  political  influence  became  an  oppressing  aristocracy; 
and  those  families  which  failed  to  hold  their  own  in  tie 
struggle  lost  not  only  their  property,  but  with  it  their 
religion  and  their  caste.  The  ranks  of  these  last  were 
swelled  by  strangers  and  the  offspring  of  strangers;  by 
natural  children;  by  emancipated  slaves;  and  by  all 
who  could  not  claim  direct  descent  from  the  ruling  aris- 
tocracy. This  rabble,  which  had  its  use  in  case  of  war, 
was  for  this  reason  not  discouraged,  but  allowed,  on 
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the  contrary,  to  increase ;  and  thus  a  class  was  formed 
that  stood  midway  between  the  patrician  and  the  slave. 
The  tendency  of  patrician  selfishness  was  necessarily  to 
diminish  the  number  of  the  patrician  class ;  for  by  dimin- 
ishing its  numbers  the  larger  was  the  share  of  wealth 
and  power  enjoyed  by  each.  But  this  tendency  defeated 
its  own  aim ;  for  the  patrician,  in  spite  of  his  religious 
ascendency,  became  at  last  unable  to  resist  the  growing 
power  of  the  plebs ;  and  we  find,  therefore,  the  conflict 
resulting  in  a  breaking  down  of  the  religious  barrier  in 
Rome  as  well  as  in  Greece,  and  rank  by  kinship  giving 
way  in  both  countries  to  rank  by  wealth.  The  classifi- 
cation introduced  by  Solon  at  Athens,  and  by  Servius 
Tullius  in  Rome,  was  in  both  instances  a  classification 
of  wealth;  and  this  classification  differs  from  that  of 
kinship  in  the  essentially  democratic  fact  that  whereas 
rank  determined  by  kinship  makes  it  impossible  for  a 
man  not  to  the  manner  bom  ever  to  lift  himself  into  a 
higher  social  scale,  rank  determined  by  wealth  opens 
this  possibility  to  every  man  fitted  by  intelligence  to 
do  so. 

Wealth,  therefore,  was  the  great  democratising  factor 
in  both  Greece  and  Rome:  it  furnished  the  ladder  up 
the  rungs  of  which  men  of  ability  could  improve  their 
social  and  political  as  well  as  their  financial  positions ; 
it  lifted  into  the  highest  offices  of  the  State  such  "new  " 
men  as  Cato,  Marius,  and  Cicero,  and  in  Athens  it  created 
a  democracy  so  complete  that  every  citizen  became  in 
turn  an  office-holder  and  a  judge.  Nor  was  it  in  ancient 
times  alone  that  wealth  proved  the  ally  of  democracy ; 
on  the  contrary,  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  wealth 
was  the  lever  through  which  the  people  gradually  ac- 
quired their  political  rights.  For  it  was  when  the  royal 
exchequer  was  empty  that  the  Dauphin  called  together 

the  fitats  G^n^raux  in  1355,  and  Louis  XVI.  in  1789, 
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that  Charles  I.  endeavoured  to  levy  ship  money,  and 
George  III.  the  tax  on  tea.  It  was  owing  to  the  insti- 
tution of  private  property  that  the  people  held  the 
strings  of  the  money  bags  and  were  able  to  wrest  from 
the  throne  a  share  in  the  government;  and  it  is  to  the 
exercise  of  this  power  that  England,  though  in  name 
still  an  empire,  is  in  fact  a  republic. 

While,  however,  we  are  bound  to  recognise  that 
wealtli  did  open  the  door  to  ability,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  admit  that  it  was  not  ability  alone  that  could 
profit  by  its  opportunities.  The  ability  had  to  be  of  a 
particular  character:  it  had  generally  to  be  selfish,  un- 
scrupulous, even  sometimes  inhuman ;  it  succeeded  best 
if  it  profited  ungenerously  by  the  generosity  of  others, 
and  ruthlessly  refused  generosity  to  those  who  had 
already  bestowed  it.  The  ladder  offered  by  wealth  is 
too  often  made,  as  it  were,  of  human  hearts;  all  of 
them,  whether  willingly  animated  by  love  or  unwill- 
ingly coerced  by  superior  ability,  are  trampled  upon 
alike  by  those  who  would  soonest  attain  their  ends. 
The  advantage  to  the  race,  therefore,  of  this  democ- 
ratisation  by  wealth,  is  questionable.  But  private 
property  must  not  for  that  reason  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
stitution which  human  sagacity  could  have  dispensed 
with,  but  rather  as  a  phase  through  which  humanity  had 
to  pass ;  it  was  one  of  the  shells  of  the  human  chrys- 
alis, and  humanity  has  had  to  pay  the  price  of  the  strug- 
gle to  break  through  it.  The  essential  fact  for  us 
to  recognise  is  that  it  may  be  only  a  phase,  and  that 
by  wisely  directed  effort  man  may  eventually  escape 
from  it. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  story  of  this 
struggle  at  any  length,  nor  to  emphasize  how  little  pro- 
gress has  been  made ;  for  it  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  if  men  are  actuated  in  the  main  by  selfishness^ 
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prc^ess  is  subject  to  so  frequent  check  as  to  be  dis- 
couragingly  slow.  Selfishness,  by  putting  government 
at  Athens  into  the  hands  of  the  many,  proved  the  ina- 
bility of  the  many,  if  actuated  only  by  selfish  motives,  to 
govern ;  and,  by  putting  government  at  Rome  into  the 
hands  of  the  few,  demonstrated  the  inability  of  the  few, 
if  actuated  only  by  selfish  motives,  to  govern.  But 
after  the  demonstrated  failure  of  both  aristocracy  and 
democracy  in  these  two  countries  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  anarchy  which  characterised  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  new  power  came  upon  the  stage  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
religion.  We  have  shown  how  Greek  and  Roman  re- 
ligion degenerated  into  superstition,  and  how  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism  both  followed  the  same  disheart- 
ening example  under  the  daily  reiterated  conflict  between 
religion  and  selfishness  due  to  the  competitive  system. 
But  Christianity  had  in  it  the  miraculous  vitality  of 
truth,  and  we  find  it,  therefore,  re-expressing  itself  over 
and  over  again  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  man.  The 
crusader  was  one  of  its  most  vigorous  expressions ;  eaid 
the  demoralisation  of  the  crusade  by  wealth  startlingly 
illustrates  the  operation  of  this  pernicious  influence. 
The  great  orders  organised  by  religious  enthusiasm  to 
rescue  the  sepulchre  from  the  Turk  ended  in  the  same 
way.  Thus  the  Order  of  Templars,  vowed  to  chastity, 
obedience,  and  poverty^  acquired  property  with  the  pros- 
perity of  their  cause;  became  the  owners  of  the  most 
formidable  fortresses  in  Palestine  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen ;  occupied  whole  quarters  in  the  city  of  Paris ; 
and  became  at  last  engaged  in  banking,  —  then,  as  now, 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  trade.  Their  enormous 
wealth,  their  enclosure  of  sixty  thousand  square  metres 
in  the  heart  of  Paris,  their  incomparable  donjon,  at  last 
aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  king;  and  the  Templars 
expiated  their  degeneracy  at  the  stake.     This  was  the 
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first  signal  victory  of  the  commercialism  of  the  soldier 
over  that  of  the  Church. 

The  triumph  of  Philip  of  France  over  Boniface  found 
its  echo  in  England,  and  ended  in  the  confiscation  of 
monastic  property  by  Henry  VIII.  If  these  acts  of 
spoliation  arouse  indignation  to-day,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  they  were  committed  in  a  conflict  with  an 
institution  which,  while  it  professed  to  be  purely  reli- 
gious, had  under  Boniface  acquired  title  to  about  one- 
third  of  European  soil,  —  all  of  which  claimed  exemption 
from  taxation  by  the  State. 

While,  however,  the  Church  was  corrupting  itself  by 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  being  crushed  by  its  acquisi- 
tion, and  while  the  battles  between  feudal  lords,  eccle- 
siastical and  lay,  were  devastating  the  land,  in  a  few 
protected  places  the  indomitable  industry  of  the  people 
was  engaged  in  building  up  little  centres  of  order  and 
of  industry.  Otho  was  the  first  of  mediaeval  monarchs 
to  understand  the  utility  to  the  Crown  of  favouring  muni- 
cipal prosperity  as  a  counterpoise  to  a  factious  nobility ; 
and  so,  under  his  protection,  the  towns  of  Italy,  picking 
up  the  threads  of  corporate  activity  which  still  bound 
them  to  the  collegia  opificum  of  ancient  Rome,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  democracy  through  combination  of 
workingmen,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Major  and 
the  Minor  arts.^  The  Crusades  at  this  propitious  crisis 
opened  to  Italy  the  commerce  of  the  East,  and  the  pros- 
perity which  attended  this  commerce  soon  built  up  the 
city  republics  of  Florence  and  Milan,  Genoa  and  Venice. 
Nor  did  it  stop  at  the  borders  of  Italy ;  it  found  a  pas- 
sage over  the  Alps  and  swept  through  Germany  along 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  With  the  need  for  protection 
against  the  robber  barons  who  levied  tribute  upon  the 

^  There  seems  to  be  no  break  between  the  mediseval  guilds  of  Rayenna 
and  the  ancient  corporations  of  that  town. 
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traflBc  of  the  stream,  there  grew  not  only  cities  to  pro- 
tect this  traffic,  but  a  confederation  of  these  cities  in  the 
Hanseatic  League.  And  so  the  wealth  of  Asia,  pour- 
ing over  the  wilderness  of  Europe,  dotted  its  course 
with  prosperous  towns,  every  one  of  which  was  a  school 
of  practical  politics  for  the  peaceful  burgher  and  the 
industrious  artisan. 

For  if  France  owes  its  municipal  franchises  to  what 
the  Crusades  took  away  from  her,  Italy  and  Germany 
owe  them  to  what  the  Crusades  brought  back.  And 
when  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass  permitted  trade 
to  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  it  bestowed  the 
same  gifts  upon  England  and  the  Netherlands  as  it  had 
already  lavished  on  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Moreover, 
corrupt  as  was  the  Church,  it  must  not  be  imagined  for 
that  reason  that  religion  was  dead  in  the  land.  The 
religious  spirit  which  animated  the  burghers  of  Italy 
has  already  been  referred  to;  how  religious  was  the 
spirit  which  engaged  in  commerce  in  those  days  may  be 
gathered  from  the  laws  which  governed  the  Esterlings 
in  London,  "who  lived  in  a  strongly  built  enclosure, 
called  the  Steel  Yard,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  City  station  of  the  Southeastern  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  were  much  the  same  as  those  under  which  the 
English  traders  lived  in  Bruges  and  other  cities.  The 
foreign  merchant  had,  in  Caxton's  time,  to  brave  a  large 
amount  of  popular  dislike,  and  to  put  up  with  great 
restraint  on  his  liberty.  Not  only  did  he  trade  under 
harassing  restrictions,  but  he  resigned  all  hopes  of 
domestic  ties  and  family  life.  As  in  a  monastery,  each 
member  had  his  own  dormitory,  whilst  at  meal-times 
there  was  a  common  table.  Marriage  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  concubinage  was  followed  by  expulsion. 
Every  member  was  bound  to  sleep  in  the  house  and  to 
be  indoors  by  a  fixed  time  in  the  evening,  and  for  the 
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sake  of  good  order  no  woman  of  any  description  was 
allowed  within  the  walls."  ^ 

But  the  religious  light  thus  cast  upon  the  growth  of 
municipal  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  would  be  grossly 
misleading  were  we  for  a  moment  to  lose  sight  of  the 
desperate  struggle  and  bloodshed  through  which  muni- 
cipal privileges  were  secured.  The  short  sketch  already 
given  of  the  conflict  between  Amiens  and  her  feudal 
lords  represents  practically  what  took  place  in  almost 
every  town  in  Europe.  Nor  must  we  imagine  that  the 
triumph  of  the  people  meant  an  era  of  peace;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  new  signal  for  war;  not  war  against 
a  feudal  lord,  but  war  of  one  fraction  of  the  people  with 
another. 

The  history  of  this  war  is  the  history  of  mediaeval 
guilds,  to  which  it  may  be  well  now  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion. So  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  medi- 
aeval guilds  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  do  more 
than  sketch  with  the  utmost  brevity  the  story  of  their 
rise  and  fall,  in  order  to  point  out  that  the  history  of 
these  guilds  illustrates  the  inevitable  and  devastating 
consequence  of  selfishness. 

§  3.  The  Socialising  Force  of  Private  Property. 
—  By  Association  in  Guilds 

Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the  original 
purpose  of  these  guilds;  nothing  more  wise  than  the 
system  adopted  for  carrying  out  their  respective  pur- 
poses. The  guild  was  originally  a  combination  of  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  interests  of  that  trade,  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  employed  in  it,  but  also  from  the 

1  The  Biography  and  Topography  of  William  Cazton,  England's  First 
Printer,  by  William  Blades.    8vo,  1877,  p.  22. 
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point  of  view  of  the  public  welfare.  It  has  been  already 
pointed  out  how  large  a  part  religion  played  in  the 
organisation  and  functions  of  the  guild ;  none  but  Cath- 
olics were  admitted ;  the  performance  of  religious  duties 
was  strictly  enjoined ;  every  guild  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  saint  whose  feast-day  was  celebrated 
with  pomp ;  every  guild  had  its  own  chapel  or  its  own 
altar  in  the  parish  church;  and  every  religious  cere- 
mony the  guilds,  grouped  each  around  its  own  banner, 
attended. 

Brotherly  charity  was  the  virtue  practised  as  well  as 
preached  by  the  guild ;  a  small  contribution  insured  re- 
lief to  any  member  of  the  guild  who  stood  in  Deed 
thereof;  and  at  every  great  crisis  in  the  lives  of  its 
members  the  guild  stood  ready  to  comfort  and  to 
cheer. 

Strictly  democratic  in  their  form  of  government,  they 
were  subject  to  the  manorial  lord  or  king  only  through 
the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute  and  a  formal  supervision 
of  their  rules ;  but  the  moment  the  rights  of  the  guilds, 
or  of  that  larger  guild  to  which  they  all  belonged,  —  the 
town, — were  attacked,  that  moment  these  guilds  as- 
sumed not  only  a  political  but  a  military  r6le.  As  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  it  was  these  guilds  that  secured 
the  independence  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  and  it 
was  the  burghers  gathered  round  their  guild  banners 
that  saved  France  from  John  of  England  at  the  Battle 
of  Bovine ;  it  was  the  burghers  of  Lifege  that  hewed  in 
pieces  the  noblesse  of  Brabazon,  and  it  was  the  Flemish 
pietraUle  which,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Golden  Spui*s, 
crushed  the  chivalry  of  France. 

Nor  must  we  neglect  to  mention  the  dignity  which 
guild  life  gave  to  the  labour  of  the  artisan.  The  imple- 
ments which  figured  on  their  banners  were  the  tools  of 
their  trade ;  and  it  is  the  tools  of  their  trade  which  we 
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see  in  the  stained  glass  windows  that  still  adorn  the 
Gothic  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Age.^ 

This  was  the  spirit  which  converted  every  artisan 
into  an  artist,  and  which  can  find  to-day  no  better  form 
for  conve3ring  the  irreproachable  character  of  a  piece  of 
workmanship  than  to  say  of  it  that  it  is  de  main 
d*ouvrieT. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  guilds  for  securing  the 
highest  class  of  work  could  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
education  and  surveillance.  No  man  was  allowed  to  be- 
come a  master  in  any  trade  unless  he  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  first,  and  had  passed  the  examination 
which  justified  his  graduation  into  the  class  known 
under  the  name  "journeyman,"  and  had,  after  a  second 
examination,  justified  both  in  theory  and  practice  his 
right  to  be  admitted  to  the  highest  rank  of  all.  Nor 
was  he  at  any  time  free  from  the  surveillance  of  a  com- 
mittee of  his  guild,  especially  elected  to  exercise  it;  and 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  guilds  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  highest  class  of  work  singularly  anticipate 
the  rules  laid  down  to-day  by  the  factory  laws  on  the 
one  hand  and  by  the  trade  unions  on  the  other.  For 
the  workingman  was  not  then,  as  now,  in  opposition  to 
his  employer;  on  the  contrary,  both  formed  part  of  the 
same  guild,  and  the  interests  of  one  were  thereby  made 
the  interests  of  the  other.^  Thus  it  was  not  necessary 
to  curb  the  greed  of  the  employer  by  hostile  legislation ; 
nor  was  it  necessary  to  limit,  by  the  organisation  of 
trade  unions,  the  competition  of  workingmen  with  one 
another.     Competition  was  eliminated  by  the  fact  that 

^  The  most  beautiful  of  the  famous  windows  in  the  apse  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Bourges  are  the  gifts  of  guilds. 

2  There  were  in  Germany  so-called  "  Gesellenvereine,"  or  joumejrmen 
guilds  in  which  employers  had  no  share  ;  but  these  were  social  rather  than 
industrial  in  their  character,  and  constituted  an  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.    These  journeymen  guilds  were  also  found  in  England. 
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no  man  could  engage  in  a  trade  unless  he  belonged  to 
the  guild  organised  to  defend  and  protect  the  trade; 
and  as  the  guild  itself  was  master  of  the  question  who 
was  to  be  admitted  thereto,  undue  competition  was 
impossible.  Moreover,  another  aim  of  the  guild  was 
to  protect  the  public  in  the  purchase  of  its  wares,  and  to 
prevent  the  fabrication  of  articles  of  poor  quality ;  the 
guilds,  therefore,  themselves  put  limitations  on  the  con- 
ditions of  manufacture  which  competition  uncontrolled 
by  the  guild  system  would  not  permit. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  early  years  of  guild  life 
were  the  halcyon  days  of  the  workingman ;  but  it  is  the 
painful  duty  of  the  historian  to  record  that,  notwith- 
standing the  high  standards  raised  in  its  inception  by 
the  guild,  human  selfishness  did  for  the  guild  what  it 
had  already  done  for  the  knight-errant;  the  privilege 
possessed  by  the  guild  of  limiting  the  number  of  its  own 
members  it  ruthlessly  exercised,  so  as  to  make  the  num- 
ber of  persons  at  liberty  to  engage  in  a  given  trade  in- 
adequate. For  example,  the  whole  business  of  killing 
and  selling  meat  was  at  one  time  in  Paris  confined  to 
twenty  persons.  Needless  to  say,  these  persons  did  not 
themselves  engage  in  the  business;  they  sublet  their 
respective  monopolies  to  other  corporations  and  guilds 
organised  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  contracts,  and 
they  became,  therefore,  a  commercial  but  idle  aristocracy. 
Again,  in  order  to  prevent  competition  within  the  guild, 
it  became  necessary  to  determine  prices,  and  in  the 
effort  to  determine  prices  it  became  necessary  to  deter- 
mine quality;  and  this  double  necessity  gave  rise  to  rules 
so  stringent  as  to  become  intolerable  and  unjust. 

So  great  became  the  tyranny  of  the  guilds  that  we 
find  the  king  himself,  in  1776,  proclaiming  the  "in- 
alienable right  to  work,"  which  has  to-day  become  the 
shibboleth  of  a  certain  school  of  socialists.     In  the  year 
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in  which  we  in  America  were  setting  forth  our  political 
rights  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Louis  XVI. 
took  the  workingman  under  his  protection  in  these 
remarkable  words :  — 

''  Nous  devoDs  k  nos  sujets  de  leur  assurer  la  jouissance 
pleine  et  entifere  de  leurs  droits,  nous  devons  surtout  notre 
protection  k  cette  classe  d'hommes  qui  n'ont  de  propri^t^ 
que  leur  travail  et  leur  industrie." 

"Dieu,  en  donnant  k  Thomme  des  besoins,  en  rendaut 
n^cessaire  la  ressource  du  travail,  a  fait  du  droit  de  travailler 
la  propriete  de  tout  homme,  et  cette  propriete  est  la  premierej 
la  plus  sacree,  et  la  plus  imprescriptible  de  toutes. 

"  Nous  regardons  comme  un  des  premiers  devoirs  de  notre 
justice,  et  comme  un  des  actes  les  plus  digues  de  notre 
bienfaisance,  d'affranchir  nos  sujets  de  toutes  les  atteiutes 
port^es  a  ce  droit  inalienable  de  rhumanite.'^ 

It  is  true  that  the  hand  is  the  hand  of  Louis,  but  the 
voice  was  the  voice  of  Turgot;  and  that  voice  was 
destined  not  to  be  hushed  until  it  had  received  the 
weighty  support  of  Adam  Smith  and  the  consecration 
of  the  Manchester  School. 

But  neither  Turgot  nor  Louis  himself  were  able  to 
crush  the  power  of  the  guilds;  these  last  had  behind 
them  the  traditions  of  five  centuries,  and  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  refused  to  register  the  edict.  The  king,  how- 
ever, disregarded  the  refusal  of  the  Paris  Parliament, 
and  the  edict  was  executed  in  the  city  of  Paris,  although 
it  was  found  impossible  of  execution  in  the  provinces. 
Meanwhile,  attempts  to  execute  it  gave  rise  to  such 
disorder  that  in  the  same  year  the  edict  was  abrogated ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  French  Revolution  that  the 
guilds  received  their  final  blow.^ 

^  The  Corporation  was  by  no  means  supreme  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  Francei  as  in  England,  the  development  of  new  industries  in  such  towns 
as  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester  menaced  the  power  of 
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The  history  of  the  guild  is  so  familiar  to  political 
studeats  that  it  would  not  have  been  recapitulated  here 
were  it  not  that  such  recapitulation  was  necessary  in 
order  to  draw  from  this  history  its  necessary  conclusion. 
Just  as  chivalry  sought  to  introduce  high  ideals  into  the 
life  of  the  soldier,  so  the  guild  sought  to  bring  high 
ideals  into  the  life  of  the  artisan.  Both  failed  for  the 
same  reason ;  they  both  ended  in  a  direct  appeal  to  his 
self-interest,  and  in  so  doing  they  strengthened  the  very 
motive  which  is  destructive  to  his  higher  nature.  It 
would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  to  trace  the  operation  of 
self-interest  in  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  guild ;  for  it 
ought  by  this  time  to  be  obvious  not  only  that  power 
stimulated  by  selfishness  was  abused  by  the  guilds,  but 
that  it  must  have  been  so  abused.  The  evil  did  not  rest 
with  the  guilds;  it  rested  with  the  competition  to  which 
the  guilds  were  exposed.  On  the  one  side  was  the 
growth  of  population,  which,  in  spite  of  apprenticeships, 
tended  always  to  increase  the  ranks  of  the  artisans ;  on 
the  other  side  was  the  struggle  of  competing  guilds  for 
purchasers  in  the  market.  The  former  tended  to  keep 
wages  down;  the  latter  tended  to  keep  prices  down. 
Nothing  but  regulation  of  price,  regulation  of  wages, 
and  regulation  of  admission  of  members  to  the  guild 
could  prevent  wages  from  going  down  to  the  starvation 
level.  But  regulation  meant  putting  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  men  to  whom  the  task  of  regulation  was  intrusted 
the  power  to  determine  who  were  to  be  members  of  the 
guild,  and  the  conditions  under  which  these  members 
were  to  be  admitted  and  to  work.  Now,  the  exercise 
of  this  power  involved  the  exclusion  of  men  from  ad- 
mission to  the  guild,  or,  in  other  words,  from  permission 

the  guilds  ;  and  Jdoubtless  the  guild  would  have  perished  in  France,  as  it 
did  in  England,  without  legislative  interference,  had  the  matter  been  left 
to  the  automatic  ebb  and  tide  of  action  and  reaction. 
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to  work,  who  by  such  exclusion  were  doomed  to  pau- 
perism and  to  crime.  It  does  not  seem  conceivable  that 
such  a  deliberate  condemnation  of  the  innocent  to  misery- 
could  be  continuously  practised  without  blunting  sym- 
pathy for  those  condemned ;  nor  does  it  seem  conceiv- 
able that  this  sympathy  could  long  be  blunted  without 
opening  the  door  to  private  greed;  for  it  is  sympathy 
which  for  the  most  part  keeps  the  door  closed  to  greed. 
The  guild,  then,  could  not  but  eventually  become  the 
instrument  of  the  very  evil  it  was  instituted  to  suppress ; 
in  rescuing  the  artisan  from  the  tyranny  of  the  baron  it 
became  itself  a  tyrant.  With  this  important  difference, 
however,  that  whereas  the  tyranny  of  the  baron  cor- 
rupted only  the  baron,  that  of  the  guild  corrupted  all 
the  members  of  the  guild.  So  that  whereas  the  baronial 
rule  demoralised  only  a  small  minority,  that  of  the  guild 
demoralised  almost  the  entire  population;  for  it  pam- 
pered one  portion  of  it  into  a  perversion  of  the  sense  of 
justice,  and  it  relegated  a  large  part  of  the  remainder  to 
vagabondage. 

How  far  the  moral  sense  of  those  who  profited  by  the 
guild  system  was  demoralised  by  it  may  be  judged  by 
the  laws  passed  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  deal  with  the  wretches  for  whose  misery  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  guild  was  in  large  part  responsible. 
Able-bodied  men  found  begging  were  upon  a  first  con- 
viction whipped  and  sent  home ;  upon  a  second  convic- 
tion their  ears  were  cropped ;  and  upon  a  third  they  were 
put  to  death.  ^ 

But  not  even  the  death  penalty  could  put  an  end  to 
a  vagabondage  which  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 

1  Statute  of  1536,  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  25.  The  weakness  of  the  State 
and  the  absence  of  a  properly  organised  police  system  is  doubtless  responsi' 
ble  in  part  for  the  harshness  of  these  laws  ;  but  the  existence  of  the  unem- 
ployed is  doubtless  responsible  for  it  also. 
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existing  industrial  conditions.  These  conditions  had 
to  break  up,  and  in  breaking  up  they  gave  rise  to  new 
conditions  more  demoralising,  perhaps,  than  those  which 
preceded  them;  for  although  the  poor-laws  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  did  diminish  the  violence  theretofore  practised 
upon  vagabonds,  they  created  a  condition  of  pauperism 
which  in  many  parishes  reduced  the  majority  to  de- 
pendence upon  the  poor-rates,  put  an  end  to  industry, 
and  condemned  the  land  to  idleness.  In  the  parish  of 
Cholesbury,  in  1833,  out  of  a  total  population  of  139, 
only  35  supported  themselves;  the  remaining  104  re- 
ceived relief  from  the  parish.  The  cultivation  of  all 
lands  except  sixteen  acres  was  abandoned,  the  rates 
having  more  than  swallowed  the  rent.^ 

The  only  encouraging  fact  in  this  pitiful  story  is  that 
such  evils  as  these  tend  to  their  own  destruction. 
Tyranny,  so  long  as  there  is  a  saving  grace  anywhere 
in  the  population,  tends  to  destroy  the  tyrant;  and  so 
the  towns  in  which  labour  was  regulated  decayed,  and 
there  arose  in  their  place  "  villages  "  in  which  no  such 
regulation  existed.  The  villages  of  that  century  are 
the  cities  of  our  own;  they  are  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  Sheffield. 

But  whether  social  conditions  in  these  great  munici- 
palities are  more  or  less  demoralising  than  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century  remains  to  be  seen. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  *^  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  corporation  and  the  reaction  towards  individualism, 
to  which  these  tyrannies  gave  rise.  And  with  the  char- 
acter  of  this  tyranny  fresh  in  mind  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  political  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  attributed  the  economic  evils  of  that 
time  to  over-regulation;    and  as  the   over-regulation 

1  Maltbie,  **  English  Local  Government  of  To-day,"  p.  58, 
^  See  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  i.  pp.  26,  27. 
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complained  of  was  essentiiilly  artificial  or  non-natural 
in  its  character,  it  was  likely  that  the  evil  should  appear 
to  them  as  an  infringement  of  natural  conditions  or  so- 
called  natural  law.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason  why 
we  read  so  much  about  Nature  and  Natural  Law  in  the 
writings  of  Rousseau  and  Quesnay,  and  why  these  men 
should  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  political  economy 
of  Adam  Smith.  The  doctrine  of  Laissez  faire  having 
been  much  criticised  already  in  the  first  volume,  the 
impression  has  doubtless  been  conveyed  that  it  is 
deemed  essentially  unsound  and  bad.  But  this  im- 
pression would  be  a  mistake;  it  may  be  bad  to-day, 
and  yet  have  been  inevitable  at  that  time ;  for  the  more 
familiar  we  become  with  the  political  conditions  that 
prevailed  at  different  periods  of  history,  the  more  we 
have  to  recognise  that  the  political  theories  of  these 
periods  bear  a  necessary  relation  to  these  conditions. 
The  natural  way  of  dealing  with  an  evil  is  to  direct 
against  it  a  frontal  attack;  but  if  the  evil  attacked 
turns  out  to  be  a  Quaker  gun,  such  a  system  only 
exposes  the  attacking  party  to  demolition  from  the 
mouth  of  the  real  though  concealed  battery  on  the 
flank,  which  he  has  not  had  the  wit  to  discover.  The 
misery  which  existed  between  the  sixteenth  and  the 
eighteenth  centuries  was  obviously  due  in  part,  at  any 
rate,  to  the  tyranny  and  exclusiveness  of  the  guilds  or 
corporations;  and  these  again  exercised  their  tyranny 
through  the  process  of  regulation.  The  most  obvious 
remedy,  then,  was  to  suppress  the  guild,  suppress 
regulation,  and  open  the  way  to  freedom.  Sentiment 
took  up  the  theme,  and  freedom  became  the  topic  of 
philosophy  and  literature  as  well  as  legislation.  It 
intoxicated  France,  and  cannily  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  British  Empire ;  for  to-day  it  is  under  the  banner 
of  free  trade  that  England   is  justifying  her  conquest 
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of  the  East;  and  it  is  behind  the  mask  of  free  contract 
that  we  can  distinguish  the  ominous  countenance  of  the 
Sweater  and  the  Absentee.  For  there  is  no  more  free- 
dom of  contract  between  unorganised  labour  and  a  capi- 
talist than  between  unorganised  labour  and  a  guild;  in 
both  cases  the  labourer  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  employer, 
for  the  one  is  not  free  to  refuse  work,  and  the  other  is 
comparatively  free  to  withhold  it. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  old  story,  and  is  only  recalled 
here  to  connect  the  tyranny  of  capital  with  that  of  the 
corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  not  that  capital 
is  oppressive,  but  that  it  must  be  so. 

And  here,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  with  repetition,  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  demonstration  of  the 
evils  attending  capital  is  not  an  attack  upon  the  capital- 
ist. He  is  in  one  sense  as  great  a  victim  of  the  com- 
petitive system  as  the  unemployed;  he  is  no  more 
responsible  for  the  misery  he  occasions  than  he  is  for  the 
pauperism  to  which  he  unconsciously  and  unwillingly 
contributes.  There  are  doubtless  employers  who  are 
little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  unhappiness  of  the 
workingman;  but  again  there  are  employers  who  are 
keenly  sensitive  to  it  and  eagerly  looking  for  a  remedy. 
We  shall  never  find  the  remedy  or  even  an  enduring 
palliative  until  we  understand  the  disease ;  and  we  can- 
not understand  the  disease  so  long  as  we  are  bent  upon 
putting  the  responsibility  on  the  employers.  Let  us 
look  for  the  disease  with  the  impartiality  of  a  physician, 
and  we  shall  then  escape  the  delusions  of  the  partisan. 

§  4.  The  Tyranny  of  Privatb  Property. 

—  The  Market 

It  is  not  necessary  —  nor  would  it  be  wise  —  to  repeat 
here  the  argument  against  capital  which,  since  the  day 
of  Karl  Marx,  has  been  kindling  the  rage  of  the  work- 
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ingman ;  for  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  in- 
justice which  capital  has  caused,  or  does  cause,  as  we 
are  with  the  question  how  capital  can  be  reconciled  with 
justice,  if  at  ail.  In  other  words,  is  capital  good  or 
bad?  If  bad,  is  it  necessary?  If  necessary  to-day,  will 
it  be  necessary  always  ? 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Karl  Marx  made  his  first  mis- 
take in  the  selection  of  his  title ;  for,  as  has  been  already 
suggested,  capital  per  se  is  a  blessing ;  it  is  the  product 
of  labour  and  self-restraint;  it  is  the  result  of  applying 
intelligence  and  effort  to  the  solution  of  those  problems 
which  the  destructive  forces  in  nature  are  for  ever  pre- 
senting to  us.  It  is  not  from  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
—  called  capital  —  that  the  evil  results,  but  in  its  distri- 
bution ;  and  the  problem  we  have  to  solve  is,  how  the 
distribution  of  capital  or  income  can  be  modified  so  as  to 
occasion  less  injustice  in  the  world;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  how  such  a  modification  can  result  in  im- 
proving the  human  type  instead  of  —  as  has  already  been 
indicated  —  degrading  it. 

When,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  became  clear  that 
pauperism  in  France  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  corporation,  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  lay 
the  corporation  low ;  it  was  accomplished  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  But  when  we  endeavour  to-day  to  run  the  evil 
to  earth  under  the  existing  capitalistic  system  we  are 
confronted  with  a  totally  different  state  of  things.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  point  to  the  employer  and  put  the  blame 
on  him ;  but  the  blame  will  not  rest  there,  for  the  em- 
ployer will  pass  it  on  to  the  Market  —  and  it  is  to  the 
Market  that  it  legitimately  belongs.  Now,  the  Market 
cannot  be  disposed  of  as  easily  as  the  corporation,  for  the 
Market  represents  in  one  sense  the  whole  community. 
We  all  want  to  buy  cloth  and  corn  cheap ;  and  so  long  as 
these  are  cheap,  the  labour  that  contributes  to  produce 
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them  must  be  cheap.  ^  It  is  not,  then,  the  employer  who 
keeps  wages  low;  it  is  you,  and  I,  and  every  one  of  us. 
If  low  wages  are  a  crime,  we  are  all  partidpes  criminis  ; 
and  if  we  adopt  the  language  of  sentiment  and  apply  it 
to  ourselves,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  every  time  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  low  prices  of  a  department  store 
we  are  helping  a  "giant  monopoly  "  to  "crush  out"  the 
self-respecting  retailer,  and  every  time  we  undertake 
what  should  seem  to  be  the  legitimate  task  of  buying 
our  garments  as  cheaply  as  we  can,  we  are  engaged  in 
"grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor." 

This  must  not  be  understood  as  an  attempt  to  shield 
those  employers  who  consciously  and  deliberately  extort 
large  profits  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  workingman; 
such  employers  have  existed  and  doubtless  still  exist. 
But  the  question  before  us  is  not  what  is,  but  what  must 
be;  in  other  words,  assuming  that  all  employers  were 
angels  of  light,  would  it  be  possible  for  them,  under  our 
existing  industrial  system,  very  much  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  workingman  ?  And  if  the  fault  be  not 
in  the  employer  but  in  ourselves,  who  constitute  the 

*  Although  competition,  by  tending  to  lower  prices,  tends  to  lower  wages, 
wages  can  nevertheless  be  raised  without  necessarily  compelling  a  rise  in 
prices.  This  important  fact  is  fully  recognised  later  on.  It  is  not  dwelt 
on  here  because  it  does  not  affect  the  argument  here.  Within  limits 
increase  of  wages,  by  rendering  service  more  effectual,  does  not  neces- 
sitate a  rise  in  prices;  indeed,  under  certain  favourable  conditions  it 
permits  of  lower  prices.  This  does  not  prevent,  however,  the  application 
of  the  general  law  that,  by  and  large,  competition  in  lowering  prices 
tends  to  lower  wages  ;  that  this  tendency  is,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
cause  of  sweating ;  and  that,  if  the  tendency  has  been  partially  coun- 
teracted by  labour  organisation,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  beneficial  action 
of  such  organisation.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  in  some  industries  this 
limit  has  already  been  reached.  It  is  because  the  limit  has  been  reached 
in  them  that  workingmen  are  endeavouring  to  prevent  foreign  competition 
by  international  organisation.  But  even  if  such  an  international  organi- 
sation can  be  rendered  effectual,  how  will  it  remain  so  when  we  shall  have 
taught  the  Mongol  to  compete  with  us  ? 
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Market  or  the  Demand,  let  us  assume  that  we,  too,  are 
angels  of  light,  and  let  us  see  whether  under  the  exist- 
ing conditions  we  could  very  much  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  workingman.  And  of  these  two  social 
criminals  let  us  begin  with  ourselves.  Are  we  wrong 
in  trying  to  buy  cheaply? 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  you,  reader,  are  a 
public-school  teacher;  you  and  your  parents  have  made 
great  sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  the  certificate  which 
will  qualify  you  to  enter  into  the  honourable  career  of 
educating  your  fellow-creatures ;  no  career  can  be  more 
pregnant  of  good  or  bad  results  than  this.  If  you  are  a 
fit  person  by  your  knowledge,  your  character,  and  your 
example,  to  make  good  citizens  of  the  children  put 
under  your  care,  you  will  be  accomplishing  as  great  a 
work  as  any  man  or  woman  in  the  world.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  you  are  perfectly  conscious  of  the  magnitude 
of  your  task  and  are  bent  on  performing  your  duty  in 
conformity  with  its  highest  ideals.  For  years  you  have 
striven  hourly  to  attain  those  qualifications  which  will 
entitle  you  to  your  teacher's  certificate ;  nothing  in  the 
world  has  seemed  to  you  of  as  much  importance  as  this ; 
the  desire  for  it  has  made  every  sacrifice  easy;  and 
the  fear  of  missing  it  has  cost  you  hours  of  sleepless 
anxiety.  At  last  your  toils  have  been  rewarded ;  you 
have  passed  the  ordeal,  and  the  certificate  is  yours. 
Many  of  those  who  have  worked  by  your  side  have  fallen 
by  the  way;  you  have  seen  them  drop  off  one  by  one. 
Illness  has  stood  in  the  way  of  some ;  the  necessity  of 
earning  bread  in  that  of  others;  and  the  same  high 
hopes  that  have  animated  you,  you  have  seen  in  othei's 
sink  into  discouragement.  You  have  been  sorry  for 
your  less  successful  competitors,  but  the  necessities  of 
your  own  case  have  forced  you  on  the  road  too  strenu- 
ously to  permit  of  your  devoting  much  time  to  consol- 
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ing  those  less  prosperous  than  yourself.  And  now  the 
goal  of  your  long  race  has  been  attained ;  you  have  your 
certificate,  and  you  may  at  last  get  at  your  work. 

But  here  you  meet  with  your  first  check.  Of  those 
who  started  in  the  race  with  you,  some  hundreds,  it  is 
true,  have  already  fallen  by  the  way;  but  there  still 
remain  thousands  in  the  field.  You  are  not  the  only 
one  who  has  secured  a  certificate,  and  for  the  first  time 
you  are  confronted  with  a  fact  of  which  up  to  this  you 
have  been  only  dimly  conscious,  —  namely,  that  although 
there  is  a  very  strict  limit  to  the  number  of  teachers' 
places  to  fill,  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  able  and  eager  to  fill  them.  You  now 
pass  through  a  long  and  weary  period  of  waiting.  Sin- 
gular phenomenon !  Here  you  are,  fully  equipped,  you 
and  some  thousands  of  others,  to  perform  the  highest 
task  that  it  can  be  given  to  a  man  or  woman  to  do ;  con- 
fronted with  still  more  countless  thousands  of  children 
who  are  growing  up  into  bad  citizens  for  lack  of  the 
very  teaching  you  are  so  peculiarly  and  laboriously  fitted 
to  give  them ;  and  neither  may  you  teach  nor  they  be 
taught! 

With  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  these  conditions  rank- 
ling in  you,  slowly  the  high  hopes  you  once  entertained 
dwindle,  peak,  and  pine;  the  expectations  you  once 
entertained  of  a  permanent  position  somewhere  near  your 
family,  a  fixed  income,  and  an  eager  class,  give  way  to 
a  willingness  to  accept  any  place,  however  temporary, 
however  underpaid,  by  which  you  can  relieve  your  par- 
ents of  the  now  intolerable  burden  of  your  support.  At 
last  your  patience  is  rewarded ;  you  are  offered  a  posi- 
tion in  a  summer  school  during  the  summer  months  at 
five  dollars  a  week.  This  remuneration  will  hardly  pay 
your  board,  but  it  will  be  a  beginning  and  will  relieve 
your  parents  for  a  time.     There  is  still,  however,  a 
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difl&culty  to  overcome;  now  that  you  have  secured  a 
place,  you  must  be  respectably  garmented;  you  must 
present  an  object-lesson  of  neatness  and  refinement;  in 
other  words,  you  must  buy  clothes.  Once  more  you 
must  make  an  inroad  into  your  parents'  ever-diminish- 
ing hoard ;  you  make  your  list  of  the  things  you  need ; 
anxiously  you  price  the  articles  on  your  list;  anxiously 
you  figure  up  the  total ;  it  is  more  than  you  can  afford. 
Then  begins  the  task  of  cutting  down  the  list  and  of 
comparing  prices.  In  a  few  days'  shopping  you  learn 
just  where  you  can  make  most  saving  on  every  item ; 
and  between  the  limits  imposed  upon  you  by  a  crushing 
necessity,  between  the  total  hoard  which  your  parents 
can  scrape  together  on  the  one  side  and  your  duty  to 
your  class  on  the  other,  there  is  but  one  solution,  —  the 
low  prices  of  the  department  store.     Are  you  free  ? 

And  what  is  true  of  you  is  true  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  who  is  striving  to  emerge  or  keep  out  of  the 
ranks  of  pauperism  and  of  crime  ?    Are  they  free  ? 

But  now  let  us  suppose  that  good  fortune  comes  to 
you.  A  rich  uncle  has  died  and  left  you  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars ;  you  have  suddenly  become  a  capital- 
ist; you  have  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  invest. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it? 

Your  experience  has  taught  you  that  the  supply  of 
teachers  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand;  if  you  continue 
to  teach,  you  are  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of 
some  one  in  the  desperate  position  out  of  which  you  have 
just  emerged.  This  you  will  not  consent  any  longer 
to  do ;  you  abandon  teaching  for  the  time,  and  you  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  investing  your  money  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  more  income  than  you  need,  so  that  you  can 
have  some  surplus  to  devote  to  the  comfort  of  your 
parents  and  to  the  well-being  of  those  about  you. 
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Just  as  you  have  come  to  this  conclusion  a  favour- 
aUe  opportunity  for  investing  occurs.  You  are  intro- 
duced  to  a  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Key 
West  cigars ;  and  you  are  told  that  they  need  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  order  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  singularly  advantageous  opportunity.  Their 
cigars  are  now  made  at  a  factory  which  they  lease  in 
Key  West,  the  rent  of  which  forms  a  considerable 
item  in  the  cost  of  their  goods.  The  lease  is  about  to 
expire,  and  they  have  received  a  proposition  from  cer- 
tain owners  of  real  estate  at  Tampa,  which,  if  accepted, 
will  greatly  diminish  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  in- 
deed add  to  profits  in  no  small  degree.  The  proposition 
is  as  follows :  — 

A  group  of  property-owners  in  Tampa,  being  anxious 
to  bring  industries  to  that  town  in  order  thereby  to 
enhance  the  value  of  their  real  estate,  offer  to  build  a 
factory  for  A.  B.  &  Co.  as  big  as  the  one  they  now 
occupy  at  Key  West,  and  to  deed  this  factory  to  A.  B. 
&  Co.,  together  with  fifty  acres  of  land,  provided  A.  B. 
&  Co.  will  move  their  industry  from  Key  West  to 
Tampa.  It  is  expected  that  A.  B.  &  Co.  will  build  on 
the  fifty  acres  deeded  to  them  for  this  purpose  cottages 
for  their  workmen ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  they  could 
at  once  rent  three  hundred  cottages  to  their  workmen  at 
$12  a  month  each,  or  $360  a  year.  The  cottages  will 
cost  $300  each;  a  sum  of  $90,000,  therefore,  is  needed 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  margin  of  $10,000  is  recom- 
mended. A.  B.  &  Co.  cannot  take  such  a  sum  out  of 
their  business  without  crippling  it.  But  if  you  will 
invest  this  sum  of  $100,000  in  their  business,  they  will 
take  you  into  partnership  with  them,  and  thereby  avail 
themselves  of  the  offer  made  by  the  Tampa  citizens. 
The  advantages  of  this  proposition  are  obvious;  they 
would  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  paying  a  high  rent 
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for  their  factory,  and  they  will  receive,  on  the  contrary, 
high  rent  from  their  employees,  upon  whom  propinquity 
to  the  factory  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  accommoda- 
tions elsewhere  in  Tampa  will  practically  impose  the 
necessity  of  occupying  the  cottages  built  for  them. 

After  carefully  examining  the  situation  you  are  con- 
vinced that  A.  B.  &  Co.  are  doing  a  thriving  business, 
that  they  stand  high  in  commercial  circles,  and  that  you 
cannot  better  invest  your  funds. 

You  consult  your  lawyers,  and  are  advised  (for 
reasons  which  seem  sound,  but  which  you  are  not  alto- 
gether able  to  understand)  that  it  is  wise  to  convert 
the  firm  into  a  stock  company,  under  the  laws  of  West 
Virginia ;  and  after  the  necessary  formalities  have  been 
complied  with  you  become  a  stockholder  to  the  extent 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  A.  B.  Company. 
The  oflfer  of  the  Tampa  citizens  has  been  accepted,  and 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  is  at  once  entered 
upon. 

It  has  also  been  explained  to  you  that  the  move  to 
Tampa  will  be  attended  by  another  incidental,  but  no 
less  for  that  reason  important,  advantage.  There  is 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  appraisal  of  Havana 
tobacco.  You  are  told  that  certain  tobacco  known  as 
"  fillers  "  pays  a  duty  of  only  thirty-five  cents  a  pound, 
whereas  another  grade  of  tobacco  known  as  "  wrappers  " 
pays  one  dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  a  pound ;  and  there 
is  great  discussion  as  to  just  what  tobacco  shall  be 
entered  as  "fillers"  and  what  as  "wrappers."  On  this 
subject  you  are  informed  that  the  appraiser  at  Tampa  is 
much  more  liberal  to  importers  than  the  appraiser  at 
Key  West,  and  it  is  obviously  an  economy  to  pay  one 
dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  a  pound  upon  as  little  to- 
bacco as  possible. 

It  is  estimated  that  constructing  the  buildings  at 
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Tampa  will  take  about  six  months ;  but  before  a  month 
has  elapsed  you  are  confronted  by  the  wages  problem 
in  the  shape  of  a  strike  at  the  Key  West  factory.  Upon 
inquiry  you  find  that  the  employees  are  for  the  most 
part  Cubans  who  live  in  a  state  of  degradation  and  filth. 
The  wages  they  receive  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  of 
any  better  conditions;  but  when  you  calculate  how 
much  you  can  afford  to  raise  wages,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that  any  rise  which  could  materially  benefit  or 
sensibly  improve  the  condition  of  the  cigar-makers  would 
not  only  eat  up  the  margin  of  profit,  but  even  impair 
capital.  A  close  examination  of  the  prices  obtainable 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  necessary  expenses  on  the  other, 
presents  the  following  condition  of  things. 

The  price  that  can  be  obtained  for  cigars  is  screwed 
down  by  competition  to  one  which  barely  leaves  a  profit 
upon  the  goods  manufactured  on  average  years;  and  it 
is  only  on  the  condition  of  making  and  selling  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  goods  that  a  remunerative  profit  can 
be  assured.  For  example,  the  average  profit  made  on  a 
single  cigar  is  less  than  one  cent,  or  about  .975  of  a  cent; 
that  on  a  hundred  cigars  is  97^  cents ;  that  on  a  thou- 
sand, S9.75;  that  on  a  million  is  $9,750.  Obviously, 
then,  no  manufacturer  can  earn  a  living  who  only  sells 
hundreds;  in  order  to  get  rich  he  must  sell  millions. 
This  may  seem  a  big  profit;  but  unfortunately  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  accident  of  crops.  When  the  tobacco  crop 
is  productive,  these  figures,  and  even  better,  are  ob- 
tained; but  when  the  crop  is  poor,  not  only  is  this 
profit  diminished,  but  it  even  sometimes  disappears. 
In  1879  the  crop  was  so  bad  that  many  manufacturers 
were  ruined.  Indeed,  this  has  happened  often ;  and  the 
element  of  risk  involved  is  one  against  which  manufac- 
turers must  provide  by  securing  an  extra  profit  on  pros- 
perous years. 
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In  any  case  a  large  manufacturer  has  every  advantage ; 
because  he  buys  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  he  com- 
mands a  better  quality  of  tobacco  at  a  lower  price;  be- 
cause he  deals  with  large  sums  of  money  his  credit  is 
well  known  and  proportionally  high ;  he  can  thus  secure 
good  terms,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  value  of  his 
credit  his  capital  is  increased  tenfold.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  sale  of  his  goods  he  has  a  corresponding 
advantage.  He  deals  with  the  largest  firms,  who  give 
the  largest  orders;  and,  having  a  large  amoimt  at  his 
disposal,  he  can  spend  large  sums  in  advertising  and 
salesmen's  commissions. 

When,  however,  appalled  by  the  enormous  sums  spent 
in  advertising  and  salesmen's  commissions,  you  propose 
to  diminish  this  expenditure  and  apply  the  amount 
thereby  saved  in  increasing  the  wages  of  the  work- 
ingmen,  you  are  met  by  the  positive  assurance  that 
experience  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  large  ex- 
penditures of  this  kind.  It  is  only  by  covering  immense 
wall  spaces  with  the  names  of  your  brands,  and  by  im- 
pressing these  names  upon  the  imagination  and  memory 
of  the  public  through  every  conceivable  device,  however 
costly,  that  you  can  secure  and  maintain  the  demand 
for  your  goods  which  permits  you  to  sell  on  the  large 
scale  necessary  to  pay  the  expense  of  manufacture. 
Once  more,  then,  you  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  the  capitalists  that  are  masters  of  the  subject  of 
wages;  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  stand  between  the 
necessary  cost  of  manufacture  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
prices  determined  by  competition  on  the  other. 

If  you  are  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  Cuban  work- 
ingman,  you  will  be  told  that  he  is  accustomed  to  the 
life  he  leads  and  would  be  no  happier  with  a  higher 
wage;  that  the  strike  cannot  last  longer  than  a  few 
weeks,  as  there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  other  cigar- 
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makers  to  draw  from ;  and  you  learn  that  the  question 
of  wage  is  not  a  matter  of  humanity,  but  one  of 
compulsion. 

A  few  weeks,  during  which  you  try  to  harden  your 
heart  to  the  suflfering  which  the  strike  is  occasioning  in 
Key  West,  suffice  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  your  part- 
ners that  the  strike  cannot  last  long.  The  importation 
of  a  few  hands  eventually  brings  back  such  of  the  other 
employees  as  you  are  willing  to  receive,  and  the  manu- 
facture proceeds  upon  the  old  wage ;  but  it  has  left  dis- 
satisfaction, and  the  next  news  from  Key  West  is  that 
the  factory  has  burned  down.  This,  of  course,  should 
not  involve  any  loss,  for  your  partners  have  taken  the 
precaution  to  insure ;  but  there  are  losses  which  insur- 
ance cannot  cover;  such,  for  example,  as  the  loss  arising 
from  the  inability  to  fill  orders,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  goods  ordered  are  no  longer 
available  to  meet  the  notes  which  have  been  issued  for 
raw  material,  etc.  Moreover,  the  insurance  company  is 
persuaded  that  the  fire  comes  at  a  specially  opportune 
moment  for  your  firm;  it  is  impossible,  they  say,  to 
move  goods  from  Key  West  to  Tampa  and  to  interrupt 
the  business  for  the  time  necessary  for  this  process 
without  considerable  loss  of  time,  of  interest,  and  of 
actual  money.  It  would  be  a  much  easier  plan  to  burn 
down  the  factory  and  collect  immediately  insurance  on 
the  whole  amount  of  material  stored  therein,  especially 
if  a  little  careful  book-keeping  can  make  the  amount 
of  stock  burned  appear  more  than  it  really  was ;  and  so 
the  insurance  companies  decline  to  pay  insurance  until 
they  investigate.  The  very  temper  on  the  part  of  the 
striking  workingmen  which  set  fire  to  the  factory  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  insurance  company  to  fabricate  evi- 
dence to  your  disadvantage.  The  outcome,  therefore, 
is  that  instead  of  receiving  the  amount  of  your  loss  you 
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are  left  with  a  heavy  indebtedness,  no  prospect  of  sales 
to  meet  the  same,  and  an  expensive  and  exasperating 
litigation. 

It  becomes  necessary,  notwithstanding,  to  purchase 
new  tobacco ;  and  the  resources  and  credit  of  the  firm 
are  strained  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  enable  this  neces- 
sary purchase.  The  new  tobacco  is  to  be  delivered  no 
longer  at  Key  West,  but  at  Tampa,  and  you  will  at 
any  rate  profit  now  from  the  more  favourable  conditions 
which  prevail  at  Tampa,  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the 
appraiser.  On  this  subject,  however,  you  find  your 
partners  unwilling  to  speak  with  much  freedom,  and 
you  are  for  the  first  time  made  acquainted  with  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  appraiser  will  continue  to  entertain 
the  liberal  views  once  entertained  on  the  subject.  Upon 
further  investigation,  you  learn  that  the  appraiser  in 
Tampa  owes  his  position  to  the  influence  of  the  real- 
estate  men  to  whom  you  owe  the  land  upon  which  you 
are  building  yoiu:  new  factory.  If  the  suspicion  crosses 
your  mind  that  the  appraiser  is  in  the  pay  of  these  real- 
estate  owners,  you  put  it  aside  as  one  unworthy  of 
yourself  and  them ;  until  one  day  your  partners  find  it 
necessary  to  convey  to  you  the  fact  that,  the  appraiser 
having  struck  for  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration,  the 
real-estate  men  have  called  upon  your  firm  to  pay  a  con- 
tribution thereto.  This  demand  you  of  course  refuse 
to  comply  with,  and  you  then  become  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  such  a  refusal  is  regarded  by  your  part- 
ners as  quixotic  and  unbusinesslike.  The  question  is 
dropped,  and  it  is  not  until  you  examine  the  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  year  that  you  find  you  have  been  un- 
willingly made  a  party  to  the  corruption  of  a  United 
States  official. 

Meanwhile  a  Spanish  governor-general  in  Cuba  has 
issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  exportation  of  tobacco, 
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and  the  very  material  which  you  need  for  the  conduct  of 
your  business  is  thereby  refused  you.  On  the  other 
hand,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  resources  of  your  firm 
have  been  crippled  by  the  refusal  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies to  pay  the  loss  on  the  burning  of  the  factory,  you 
have  only  in  stock  just  enough  to  supply  your  existing 
needs ;  whereas  your  competitors,  who  have  been  antici- 
pating some  such  move  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
governor-general  in  Cuba,  have  supplied  themselves 
with  tobacco  in  sufficient  quantity  to  run  their  factory 
for  another  year.  In  this  critical  condition  of  things 
there  is  only  one  compensating  hope ;  namely,  that  this 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  tobacco  in  Havana  will 
raise  the  price  of  cigars  in  which  this  tobacco  enters. 
But  again  this  hope  is  disappointed;  the  few  firms  who 
have  sufficient  tobacco  in  stock,  being  able  to  continue 
manufacturing  notwithstanding  this  order,  discern  in 
this  advantage  an  opportunity  for  crushing  out  your- 
selves and  all  other  less  wealthy  or  less  favoured  com- 
petitors. They  keep  their  prices  where  they  stood  before ; 
you  can  therefore  get  no  higher  prices  for  your  goods, 
and  the  moment  soon  arrives  when  you  can  no  longer 
fill  the  orders  which  you  at  so  great  an  expense  of 
advertising  and  salesmen's  commissions  secured.  Then 
ruin  stares  you  in  the  face ;  the  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars subscribed  by  you  for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
factory  and  workingmen's  houses  has  been  in  part 
employed  in  purchasing  tobacco.  The  workmen's 
houses,  therefore,  are  not  built,  no  income  is  derived 
therefrom,  and  the  closing  of  the  factory  is  imminent, 
owing  to  your  inability  to  obtain  tobacco.  Your  atten- 
tion is  thus  called  to  the  iniquity  of  Spanish  misgovern- 
ment  in  Cuba ;  to  the  ignoring  of  the  rights  of  American 
commerce  by  the  edict  against  the  exportation  of  to- 
bacco ;  to  the  fact  that  all  nations  have  proceeded  upon 
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the  plan  of  protecting  their  commerce,  if  necessaiy,  by 
war;  to  the  facility  with  which  the  United  States  might 
at  any  time  put  an  end  to  Spanish  misrule,  and  to  the 
conditions  which  are  now  threatening  you  with  ruin. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  under  these  circumstances  you 
will  be  driven  by  the  necessities  of  your  position  to 
become  an  advocate  of  war. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  therefore,  the  mere 
possession  of  capital  has  forced  you  to  refuse  to  improve 
the  admittedly  degraded  condition  of  your  employees, 
to  become  a  silent  partner  in  the  corruption  of  a  United 
States  official,  and  to  advocate  the  shedding  of  human 
blood  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
trade. 

§  6.  The  Industrial  Results  op  Private  Prop- 
erty. —  Irregularity  op  Employment,  Coloni- 
sation, AND  War 

It  may  seem  as  though  the  conditions  which  brought 
about  the  failure  of  the  A.  B.  Co.,  are  exceptional ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  out  of  every  hundred  men 
who  start  a  new  business  an  average  of  ninety  are 
known  by  experience  to  fail ;  ^  and  there  is  not  one  of 
this  ninety  who  fail,  who  is  not  prepared  to  prove  that 
his  failure  was  due  to  conditions  that  were  exceptional. 
The  fact  is  that  commercial  competition  is  very  much 
like  that  of  nature,  in  that  we  have  before  us  only  the 
ten  per  cent  of  those  business  ventures  that  succeed, 
and  are  therefore  likely  to  lose  sight  of  the  ninety  per 
cent  that  fail.  In  other  respects,  too,  commercial  com- 
petition resembles  the  scheme  of  nature.     The  compe- 

^  United  States  commercial  agencies,  such  as  Bradstreet  and  Don  & 
Co.,  which  publish  records  of  insolvencies,  seem  to  prove  that  out  of  one 
hundred  new  business  ventures  about  ninety  per  cent  result  either  in 
bankruptcy  or  unprofitable  liquidation. 
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tition  of  nature  is  indifferent,  cruel,  and  unjust ;  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  commerce  is  in  any  way  less  indif- 
ferent, less  cruel,  or  less  unjust.  Nor  could  it  be  other- 
wise; for  it  is  the  very  element  of  competition  in 
nature  which  man  started  out  in  his  struggle  with 
nature  by  political  and  social  institutions  to  correct; 
and  when  we  observe  that  in  so  far  as  man  has  failed  by 
his  social  and  political  institutions  to  eliminate  competi- 
tion, so  far  he  has  maintained  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  nature  ;  whereas  in  so  far  as  he  has  by  his  institutions 
succeeded  in  replacing  competition  by  co-operation,  he 
has  effected  an  improvement  in  general  conditions,  — 
the  question  naturally  suggests  itself  whether  a  great 
part  of  the  unhappiness  which  attends  our  social  system 
may  not  be  due  to  the  fact  that  man  has  not  completed 
the  work  that  he  began. 

But  if,  reader,  there  remains  any  lingering  notion  in 
your  mind  that  the  case  I  have  imagined  is  an  excep- 
tional one,  let  me  ask  you  how  you  can  invest  your  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  without  becoming  a  partner  in  the 
industrial  system  and  to  that  extent  responsible  for  the 
injustice  which  it  unconsciously  involves.  If  your 
money  is  invested  in  real  estate,  you  become  a  partner  in 
the  fortunes  of  your  tenants ;  so  long  as  they  prosper 
your  rent  is  paid ;  but  the  moment  one  of  them,  however 
innocent,  ceases  to  prosper,  you,  by  evicting  him,  will  be 
giving  him  the  push  down  hill  which  tends  eventually 
to  land  him  in  the  poorhouse.  If  your  money  is  in- 
vested in  railroad  securities,  you  become  a  partner  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  road  in  the  securities  of  which  you  in- 
vest ;  when  it  has  to  crush  competition  by  cutting  rates, 
your  money  helps  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  process,  and 
your  money  therefore  contributes  to  the  ruin  of  the 
bondholders  of  the  competing  road;  when  it  has  to 
secure  a  franchise  and  to  corrupt  a  legislature  to  this 
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end,  your  money  goes  to  pay  the  bribe ;  you  are  youiself, 
therefore,  unconsciously  guilty  of  the  very  degradation 
against  which  you  daily  protest.  If  your  money  is  in- 
vested in  industry  of  any  kind  you  are  made  thereby  the 
instrument  through  which  the  Market  —  the  irresponsi- 
ble but  none  the  less  merciless  Market — keeps  down 
the  wages  of  the  workingman ;  you  cannot  escape  this 
necessary  law  so  long  as  competition  remains  the  motive- 
power  of  the  industrial  machine.  If  you  are  to  keep 
your  capital,  you  must  sell  your  goods  at  a  profit ;  you 
must  lose  your  capital  if  you  sell  at  a  loss ;  competition 
between  capitalists,  egged  on  by  the  perpetual  effort  of 
the  purchaser  to  buy  cheap,  keeps  prices  down  to  a 
minimum,  and  thus  the  needs  of  the  purchasing  poor 
keep  down  the  wages  of  the  working  poor,  one  part  of 
the  community  being,  under  this  system,  engaged  in 
crushing  other  parts  of  it. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  competitive  system  to 
which  attention  cannot  be  too  closely  directed ;  namely, 
the  tendency  to  partial  ^  over-production  and  the  evils 
which  follow  in  its  wake,  — irregularity  of  employment, 
colonisation,  imperialism,  and  war. 

When,  for  any  reason,  an  industry  becomes  highly 
profitable,  capital  tends  to  flow  to  this  industry  and,  by 
competition,  to  lower  profits.  If  the  profits  were  unduly 
high  before  this  flow  of  capital  set  in,  the  lowering  of 
profits  would  be  a  good  thing ;  but  the  flow  of  capital 

I  The  word  "partial"  is  used  in  connection  with  over-production  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  approving  the  theory  of  recurring  periods 
of  general  over-production,  which  £dward  Bellamy  has  popularised  in 
**  Equality,"  and  has  lately  received  the  more  weighty  support  of  J.  A. 
Hobson.  This  theory  does  not  seem  to  be  proven,  and  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  partial  over-production  here  explained.  The  extent 
to  which  competition  is  attended  by  over-production  is  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  our  principal  Trusts.     See  Appendix. 
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to  this  industry  generally  means  that  it  has  abandoned 
some  other  industry,  and  this  means  that  those  who 
worked  at  the  abandoned  industry  have  lost  their  em- 
ployment. It  is  true  that  the  capital  which  has  swelled 
the  profitable  business  will  employ  more  labour  in  the 
business,  but  the  labour  employed  will  in  most  cases  be 
different  from  that  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  a  con- 
siderable period  is  likely  to  elapse  before  those  thrown 
out  of  one  employment  can  fit  themselves  for  another. 

But  the  flow  of  capital  to  the  profitable  business  will 
by  competition  lower  profits ;  every  manufacturer,  there- 
fore, in  the  business  will  have  an  interest  to  increase  the 
scope  of  his  business  so  as  to  make  up  by  an  increased 
number  of  transactions  for  diminished  profits  upon  each 
transaction ;  and  as  he  increases  his  business  he  will 
become  alive  to  the  economies  which  attend  large  as 
compared  with  small  business,  economy  in  purchase  of 
raw  material,  economy  through  utilisation  of  waste  pro- 
ducts, facility  for  employment  of  improved  machinery, 
economy  of  distribution,  rebates  allowed  to  large  ship- 
pers, low  interest  charged  on  large  transactions,  etc. ; 
and  so  every  dollar  of  profit  not  required  for  expendi- 
ture remains  to  swell  the  business ;  capital  is  increased 
by  transformation  into  joint-stock  companies  ;  money  is 
borrowed  by  issues  of  bonds ;  and  so  production  tends 
to  increase  until  the  demand  ceases  to  keep  pace  with 
it,  and  prices  go  down. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  be  accurate  we  must  say,  not 
demand,  but  effectual  demand.  Demand  in  political 
economy  does  not  mean  mere  desire  to  possess  a  thing, 
but  desire  to  possess  it  coupled  with  ability  to  pay  for  it 
a  price  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  there  has  been  over-pro- 
duction of  stockings ;  more  stockings  have  been  made 
than  there  is  effectual  demand  for.     There  may  be  thou^i 
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sands  who  are  prevented  by  poverty  from  wearing  stock- 
ings ;  but  these  thousands  in  political  economy  do  not 
count  for  anything.  Unless  they  have  money  enough  to 
spare  for  the  purchase  of  stockings  at  cost  price,  their 
desire  to  wear  stockings  is  not  effectual ;  it  cannot  take 
the  stockings  off  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer ;  and  in 
spite  of  a  real  need  for  stockings  in  the  community,  be- 
cause this  need  is  not  coupled  with  ability  to  purchase, 
the  manufacturer  of  stockings  has  to  shut  down  his  fac- 
tory. There  is  no  effectual  demand;  there  is  a  real 
demand,  but  because  it  is  not  effectual  —  that  is  to  say, 
because  it  is  not  coupled  with  ability  to  purchase  — 
thousands  may  be  condemned  to  dispense  with  an  article 
of  clothing  important  in  our  climate  to  comfort  and  to 
health. 

One  of  the  treacherous  features  of  this  tendency  of 
production  to  outstrip  effectual  demand  is  that  it  is  ex- 
pressed only  in  diminution  of  profits,  and  one  of  the 
methods  for  fighting  diminished  profits  is,  as  just  shown, 
still  larger  production.  Manufacturers  tend,  therefore, 
to  continue  a  suicidal  extension  of  their  industries  at 
the  very  time  when,  if  wisely  informed,  they  would  on 
the  contrary  restrict  them. 

At  last  prices  fall  below  cost.  At  such  periods  the 
most  prosperous  mills  are  driven  to  discharge  a  part  of 
their  employees;  those  which  are  less  prosperous  shut 
down  temporarily;  and  others  shut  down  never  to  open 
again.  Thus  there  are  cast  upon  the  community  deserv- 
ing workingmen  anxious  to  work  and  unable  to  do  so. 

Recurring  periods  of  depression  in  each  industry  give 
way  in  time  to  new  periods  of  prosperity  through  the 
operation  of  several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  clos- 
ing of  factories  which  they  necessitate  reduces  the  pro- 
duction until  the  stock  of  goods  is  brought  into  proper 
relation  with  effectual  demand.    In  the  second  place, 
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gluts  sometimes  give  rise  to  legislation  in  the  shape  of 
protecting  tariffs  and  export  bounties,  which  by  shut- 
ting out  the  competition  of  the  foreigner  increases  the 
demand  for  home-made  goods;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
they  stimulate  the  search  for  foreign  markets ;  for,  there 
being  no  demand  at  home,  manufacturers  who  are  carry- 
ing unsalable  stock  are  willing  to  sell  at  a  loss  abroad, 
and  are  therefore  able  to  undersell  competitors  in 
foreign  markets.^ 

The  tendency  of  gluts  to  stimulate  foreign  trade  must 
not  be  overlooked ;  for  over-production  drives  nations 
to  extend  their  market  by  forcing  goods  into  foreign 
lands.  The  morality  of  forcing  trade  upon  a  foreign 
people  at  the  cannon's  mouth  is  justified  by  necessity ; 
for  either  English  mills  must  shut  down  and  English 
workingmen  starve,  or  China  must  consent  to  buy 
England's  goods. 

The  necessity,  however,  under  which  industry  stands 
to  create  new  markets  for  its  goods,  owing  to  the  law 
that  production  perpetually  tends  to  outstrip  effectual 
demand,  has  a  result  which  has  not  yet  been  acutely 
felt;  but  it  must  eventually  produce  serious  conse- 
quences. For  it  is  this  necessity  which  is  hastening 
the  work  of  colonisation  all  over  the  world,  at  a  fever- 
ish rate  of  speed.  The  manufacturer  must  sell  his 
goods ;  as  fast  as  his  production  outstrips  the  capacity 
of  his  fellow-citizens  to  buy  his  goods  he  seeks  to  create 
new  markets,  and  so  he  sends  out  the  missionary  first, 
the  trader  next,  and  the  soldier  eventually  after  him.^ 
The  prosperity  of  the  colony  thus  planted  by  ruse,  or 
violence,  or  both,  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance 

1  Some  excellent  illustrations  of  this  tendency  are  to  be  found  in  the 
testimony  taken  in  1899  by  the  Industrial  Commission.  They  have  been 
collected  in  a  footnote  to  the  Appendix  on  Trusts  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

^  This  point  is  somewhat  more  fully  treated  under  section  7  of  this 
chapter,  sub  (h)  Militarism. 

9 
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to  English  trade ;  it  stimulates  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion not  only  there,  but  in  England,  for  no  parent  need 
hesitate  to  bring  a  large  family  into  the  world  so  long  as 
there  is  a  livelihood  for  children  in  the  colonies ;  and  so 
the  interests  of  manufacturers  are  continually  urging  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  to  breed  and  multiply  in  every  corner 
of  the  habitable  world.  Instead  of  the  self-restraint 
which  Malthus  piously  urged  upon  his  fellow-country- 
men, the  industrial  system  stimulates  an  incontinence 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  unoccupied  spaces  still 
in  the  world,  would  be  reckless  in  the  extreme. 

And  yet  this  process  cannot  go  on  much  longer  with- 
out fatal  consequences.  Most  of  the  fertile  land  in  our 
own  continent  of  America  is  occupied;  it  is  by  no 
means  sure  that  there  is  very  much  land  in  Africa 
which  can  be  occupied  by  white  men  until  they  have 
slowly  become  acclimated  thereto;  and  at  the  rate  at 
which  population  is  now  increasing  under  the  perpetual 
stimulus  of  the  competitive  system  it  cannot  be  long 
before  all  the  habitable  vacant  spaces  in  the  world  will 
be  taken  up.  When  that  time  comes,  where  will  the 
competitive  system,  which  upon  the  profit  plan  tends 
to  produce  more  than  the  community  can  pay  for,  find 
new  markets  ?  For  there  will  then  be  neither  foreign 
markets  to  conquer  nor  colonies  to  plant ;  nor  indeed 
will  there  be  any  outlet  by  emigration  for  the  un- 
employed. Indeed,  when,  in  our  eagerness  to  secure 
Chinese  trade,  we  shall  have  taught  the  Chinaman  how 
to  compete  with  us,  China,  instead  of  fui^nishing  us 
with  a  new  market,  will  constitute  the  most  dangerous 
and  relentless  of  our  competitors ;  for  the  Chinaman  can 
work  effectually  on  food  which  will  not  support  life  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  of  Chinamen  there  are  believed 
to  be  over  three  hundred  millions.  The  disaster  which 
will  then  bring  the  starving  workman  face  to  face  with 
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a  glutted  market  can  lead  to  but  one  result.  For  some 
years  to  come  there  will  doubtless  remain  room  for 
emigration  in  Australia,  America,  and  Africa ;  and  the 
most  dangerous,  because  the  most  active,  can  be  drafted 
away  from  the  swelling  and  threatening  masses  of  the 
unemployed.  But  when  this  resource  is  no  louger  open, 
and  the  unemployed,  eager  to  work  and  hungry,  find 
themselves  confronted  with  a  market  overflowing  with 
the  food  and  clothing  they  need  but  cannot  buy,  can 
there  be  any  result  but  one  ? 

These,  then,  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
present  competitive   system : 

First.  The  competitive  system  tends  to  produce  par- 
tial over-production. 

Second.  Over-production  produces  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment. 

Third.  Over-production  stimulates  colonisation. 

Fourth.   Colonisation  stimulates  population. 

Fifth.  Over-production  stimulates  conquest  of  foreign 
markets,  and,  — 

Sixths   consequently  promotes  war. 

Seventh,  When  there  are  neither  lands  to  colonise 
nor  markets  to  conquer,  over-production  is  likely  to 
result  in  violence  and  revolt. 

We  have  been  asking  ourselves  of  late  whether  we 
shall  take  the  Philippines  or  not,  unconscious  of  the 
relentless  goads  that  are  compelling  us  to  take  the 
Philippines  whether  we  will  or  not.^  The  demand  for 
expansion  is  for  the  most  part  the  need  for  new  markets, 
which  is  being  felt  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States  by  the  large  number  of  voters  who  are  engaged 
in  industry.  It  clothes  itself  in  patriotism,  but  it  is 
probably  for  the  most  part  self-interest,  or,  rather,  self- 
preservation. 

1  Written  in  1898. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  that  over-production,  when 
not  relieved  by  extending  foreign  trade,  is  mainly 
checked  by  the  tendency  of  capital  to  withdraw  from 
unprofitable  manufactures.  Now,  every  time  such  with- 
drawal takes  place  a  corresponding  number  of  workmen 
are  thrown  out  of  employment,  —  that  is  to  say,  are  sub- 
jected to  want  and  the  anguish  of  anxiety.  The  evil  of 
this  system  cannot  be  explained  away  by  pointing  out 
that  the  capital  withdrawn  from  one  manufacture  will 
soon  be  reinvested  in  another.  A  cotton-spinner  can- 
not in  a  week  or  a  month  become  a  boiler-maker.  The 
commercial  system  which  makes  it  easy  for  a  capitalist 
to  maintain  income  at  the  cost  of  agony  to  the  working- 
man  does  not  recommend  itself  to  the  political  student 
who  is  seeking  for  the  establishment  of  Justice  in 
economic  conditions. 

Those  who  approve  of  the  existing  competitive  system 
point  with  admiration  to  the  natural  adjustment  which 
takes  place  every  time  economic  conditions  are  thrown 
out  of  prosperous  equilibrium.  If  too  much  capital 
flows  into  one  industry,  they  say  the  fact  is  promptly 
revealed  by  diminished  profits;  capital  then  promptly 
flows  away  from  that  industry  into  industries  which  by 
the  high  profits  realised  indicate  their  need  of  more 
capital ;  and  so  capital  is  always  tending  by  its  fluidity 
to  maintain  a  "  natural,"  "  static,"  or  normal  rate  of  profit. 
Rate  of  profit,  then,  is  the  barometric  signal  for  move- 
ment of  capital  to  and  from  the  industi'ies  respectively ; 
the  system  moves  with  meteorologic  accuracy.  Even 
the  disturbances  produced  by  invention  of  machinery 
are  more  apparent  than  real.  Capital  flows  from  the 
old  industry  into  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  and,  so 
invested,  employs  labour ;  machinery  diminishes  cost  of 
production,  conferring  thereby  a  benefit  on  the  consumer. 
This  increases    purchasing  power;   every  increase  of 
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purchasing  power  means  increase  of  demand ;  every  in- 
crease of  demand  means  encouragement  to  greater  pro- 
duction ;  capital,  therefore,  is  rendered  more  productive 
by  every  new  machine,  and  ultimately  is  enabled,  by 
increased  production  and  increased  demand,  to  employ 
more  labour.  All  this  is  perfectly  true.  The  fluidity 
of  capital  makes  it  possible  for  the  capitalist  for  the 
most  part  to  keep  his  money  invested  at  remunerative 
rates  of  interest  and  concomitantly  to  remain  engaged  in 
the  employment  of  labour.  The  working  of  the  sjnstem 
is  that  of  a  beautifully  devised  machine,  and  as  such  is 
worthy  of  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  it,  provided 
we  only  look  at  it  from  the  capitalist's  point  of  view. 
Unfortunately  labour  is  not  as  "  fluid  "  or  insensible  as 
capital.  The  workingman  is  a  human  being  with  the 
capacity  for  pain  and  for  anxiety  that  characterises  our 
race ;  and  every  time  that  capital  profits  by  its  fluidity 
to  flow  from  one  industry  to  another,  the  lives  of  men, 
women,  and  children  are  threatened  by  want  and  their 
hearts  wrung  by  fear.  If  the  competitive  system  were 
the  only  possible  economic  system,  then  we  should  have 
to  resign  ourselves  to  these  pitiable  conditions  ;  but  if  it 
is  not  the  only  possible  economic  system,  —  if  another 
system  can  be  proposed  which  is  free  from  these  condi- 
tions, —  is  it  not  well  that  we  should  study  this  last 
with  the  utmost  care  ? 

The  present  industrial  system  has  in  one  sense  the 
disadvantage  of  being  highly  artificial,  —  for  it  is  the 
creation  of  man,  not  of  nature ;  and  in  another,  the  ad- 
ditional disadvantage  of  resembling  a  natural  method 
observable  in  the  human  body  which  is  peculiarly  open 
to  criticism  for  the  systematic  pain  which  it  involves : 
if  a  cinder  falls  into  the  eye,  the  sensory  nerves  are 
stimulated  by  the  pain  occasioned  to  such  a  point  as 
to  produce  tears  of  anguish,  through  which  the  cinder 
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is  washed  out  of  the  eye.  The  process  is  as  automatic 
as  the  flow  of  capital  from  one  industry  to  another; 
but  it  is  not  one  that  we  would,  if  we  had  the  choice, 
deliberately  adopt.  We  have  tolerated  the  competitive 
plan  in  great  part  because  the  pain  involved  in  tem- 
porary loss  of  profit  is  to  a  capitalist  comparatively 
small,  and  capitalists  have  had  up  to  the  present  time 
the  making  of  our  laws  and  economic  institutions. 
But  a  change  has  of  late  come  over  our  political  con- 
ditions. The  workingman,  upon  whom  the  torment  of 
the  process  really  falls,  is  learning  to  use  his  political 
power.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  will 
long  consent  to  endure  conditions  which  necessarily 
impose  the  burden  of  every  economic  strain  upon  him- 
self.    Is  it? 

We  must  not  leave  the  subject  of  industrialism  with- 
out pointing  out  a  few  other  attending  circumstances. 

As  production  tends  to  outstrip  consumption,  every 
manufacturer  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  pushing  the 
sale  of  his  goods  and  endeavouring  to  secure  as  large 
a  share  of  the  diminishing  market  as  possible  for  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  his  competitors.  The  effort  to 
sell  goods  necessitates  the  employment  of  commercial 
travellers,  whose  business  it  is  to  bring  home  to  the 
public  the  superiority  of  the  goods  they  have  to  sell 
over  similar  goods  in  the  same  market.  The  com- 
mercial traveller  is  remunerated  by  a  commission  on  the 
sales  he  effects,  and  is  given  thereby  a  direct  interest 
in  appreciating  the  goods  he  is  selling  and  depreciating 
the  goods  of  competing  manufacturers ;  the  lies  which 
he  is  by  this  system  induced  to  tell  are  sanctioned  by 
a  maxim  of  our  law,  —  the  admittedly  immoral  maxim, 
"  caveat  emptor ; "  and  the  lies  which  the  commercial 
traveller  tells  are  spread  in  still  more  glaring  charao- 
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ters  over  wall  spaces  and  the  advertising  columns  of 
our  daily  papers. 

It  is  true  that  the  practice  of  lying  has  become  so 
universal  in  trade  that  the  deception  is  in  extent  much 
discounted;  but  there  is  another  character  of  falsehood 
that  does  deceive,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  falsehood  of  fact 
implied  in  adulteration  and  scamped  work.     Thus  in 

1864  the  inspectors  of  factories  reported  that  export 
shirtings  weighing  eight  pounds  consisted  only  of  five 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  cotton,  whereas  they  contained 
two  and  three  quarter  pounds  of  size ;  another  weigh- 
ing five  and  a  quarter  pounds  contained  two  pounds 
of  size ;  cloths  of  other  descriptions  contained  as  much 
as  fifty  per  cent  of  size.^ 

The  third  effect  of  competition  to  which  attention 
has  already  been  directed  is  to  reduce  wages.  At 
every  period  of  depression  not  only  are  workingmen 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  vast  numbers,  but  the 
employees  that  remain  are  obliged  to  submit  to  reduced 
wages ;  and  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  wages  upon 
women  is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  a  similar  report  for 

1865  in  the  following  words :  "  Unfortunate  females, 
in  consequence  of  the  cotton  famine,  were  at  its  com- 
mencement thrown  out  of  employment,  and  have  there- 
by become  outcasts  of  society,  and  now,  though  trade 
has  revived  and  work  is  plentiful,  continue  members 
of  that  unfortunate  class  and  are  likely  to  continue 
so.  There  are  also  in  the  borough  more  youthful 
prostitutes  than  I  have  known  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years."  ^    And  so  it  turns  out  that  the  great  maxim 

1  Report  of  Inspectors  of  Factories  of  1864,  p.  27. 

3  From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hams,  Chief  Constable  of  Bolton,  in  Rep. 
of  Insp.  of  Fact.,  Oct.  31,  1866,  pp.  61,  62.  It  is  true  that,  notwith- 
standing this  tendency,  prostitution  seems  to  be  actually  on  the  decline  ; 
bat  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  opportunities  to  women  for 
earning  money  are  largely  on  the  increase.  Prostitution  is  essentially 
a  (question  of  economics.     Vide  book  ii.  chap.  iv.  §  2, 
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of  trade,  ^^  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the 
dearest,"  means  in  a  word  this,  —  that  the  necessity 
of  buying  cheap  brings  all  the  markets  in  the  world 
into  competition  with  one  another,  giving  the  greatest 
advantage  to  those  markets  in  which  the  lowest  wages 
rule  ;^  and  that  it  is  upon  the  workman,  therefore,  l^t 
the  burden  of  competition  for  the  most  part  falls.  Ob- 
viously the  labourer  alone  is  unable  to  hold  up  the 
rate  of  wages,  in  view  of  the  unlimited  store  of  work- 
ingmen  upon  which  the  capitalist  can  draw;  and 
workingmen  would  to-day  be  living  on  starvation  wages 
were  it  not  for  the  intelligence  with  which  they  have 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  holding  their  own  against 
the  capitalist.  These  combinations  of  workingmen, 
however,  which  are  familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Trade  Unions,  stand  between  two  fires :  in  the  first 
place,  their  efforts  to  raise  wages  are  limited  by  foreign 
competition;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  English  manufac- 
turer, yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  trade  unions, 
raises  wages  beyond  a  certain  limit,  he  will  be  unable 
to  hold  his  foreign  trade  against  foreign  competitors 

^  It  may  be  objected  that  the  recent  success  of  American  goods  manu- 
factured at  a  high  rate  of  wages  disproves  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The 
objection,  however,  is  not  well  founded:  American  experience  shows  that 
within  certain  limits  labour  can  be  made  more  effectual  by  raising  wages. 
This,  however,  depends  upon  the  personal  equation  of  every  race.  It  is 
none  the  less  true  that  the  day  the  Chinaman  is  taught  American  methods, 
his  undoubted  superiority  on  the  score  of  cheapness  of  living  will  enable 
him  to  manufacture  more  cheaply  than  the  American.  The  day  this 
happens  —  and  it  is  not  far  distant  —  shall  we  allow  the  American  work- 
man to  be  starved  out  of  existence  ?  Or  shall  we  seek  by  the  adoption 
of  a  less  wasteful  method  of  production  to  preserve  the  American  work* 
man  from  the  Yellow  Peril  ?  Exclusion  of  the  Chinese  will  not  save  the 
American  workman ;  nor  will  protection ;  for  Chinese  goods  will  shut 
out  American  goods  from  foreign  markets,  and  it  is  on  foreign  markets 
that  the  American  workman  is  already  beginning  to  depend.  We  need 
a  less  wasteful  system  of  production.  See  book  iL  chap.  L,  on  Collec- 
tivism. 
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who  do  not  pay  equivalent  rates  for  equivalent  service ; 
and  the  inability  of  the  English  manufacturer  to  com- 
pete with  his  foreign  competitors  in  foreign  markets 
means  not  only  his  ruin,  but  the  ruin  of  his  working- 
men.  In  the  second  place,  the  trade  union  can  only 
operate  effectually  on  the  condition  of  absolute  obedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  its  members ;  and  to  the  necessity 
of  this  obedience  and  the  results  of  it,  it  may  be  well 
next  to  direct  our  attention. 


§  6.  The  Proletarian  Combination  against  Pri- 
vate Property.  —  Trade  Unions 

Trade  unions  have  undoubtedly  rendered  great  ser- 
vice :  they  have  proved  the  error  which  underlies  the 
wages  fund  theory ;  they  have  stripped  the  Malthusian 
menace  of  most  of  its  terrors ;  they  have  demonstrated 
that  wages  can  be  raised  and  the  condition  of  the  work- 
man vastly  improved  without  diminishing  the  cost  of 
his  work,  so  much  do  these  improvements  increase  his 
efficiency ;  and,  last  of  all,  they  have  furnished  to  the 
workman  a  school  of  political  experience  and  self-con- 
trol which  is  destined  eventually  to  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  community.  Nevertheless  it  must  be 
recognised  that  at  every  step  they  have  encountered 
problems  that  they  have  failed  to  solve,  and  the  effect  of 
this  failure  is  of  no  small  importance  in  demonstrating 
the  radical  evils  of  the  competitive  system. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  unsolved  problems  one 
by  one. 
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UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS  OP  TRADE  UNIONS 

(a)  Restriction  on  Trade 

First  in  order  comes  restriction  on  trade ;  such,  for 
example,  as  apprenticeship  and  the  attempted  exclusion 
of  boys  and  women. 

Apprenticeship  in  the  guilds  of  old  not  only  educated 
youths  for  the  trade,  but  also  restricted  admission  to  it. 
This  prevented  competition  amongst  workmen  by  only 
allowing  the  number  of  workmen  to  be  engaged  in 
every  craft  which  the  craft  could  support,  and  rigidly 
excluding  all  the  rest.  Trade  unions,  the  main  object 
of  which  is  to  maintain  a  standard  rate  of  wages,  were 
confronted  by  the  same  problem,  and  originally  adopted 
the  same  method.  They  soon  found,  however,  that  in 
most  trades  the  limitation  of  entrance  to  the  trade  by 
apprenticeship  was  impossible ;  this  was  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  membership  in  trade  unions  was  not  com- 
pulsory for  all  persons  engaged  in  the  craft,  as  was 
membership  in  the  guild.  Trade  unions  have  for  the 
most  part  to  depend  upon  the  consent  of  the  workman 
to  belong  thereto,  and  have  no  power  to  prevent  groups 
of  men  engaged  in  the  same  trade  outside  of  one  trade 
union  from  organising  separate  trade  unions  of  their 
own.  Moreover  the  intimate  relation  of  markets  in 
different  parts  of  the  countiy  which  exist  under  modern 
conditions  makes  it  indispensable  that  a  trade  union, 
in  order  to  maintain  rates  of  wages,  should  at  least 
cover  the  entire  district  in  which  competition  between 
workmen  can  effectually  take  place ;  instead,  therefore, 
of  being  in  a  position  to  exclude  all  but  those  they 
choose  to  admit,  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  driven  to 
every  kind  of  persuasion,  and  sometimes  even  com- 
pulsion, in  order  to  induce  all  the  workmen  in  the 
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tiade  to  belong  to  the  same  trade  union.  When,  there- 
fore, the  con]^>ositors  found  that  men  were  able  to  enter 
tibe  1a*ade  in  districts  outside  of  their  organisation,  such 
as  small  towns  where  no  organisation  could  be  main- 
tained, they  found  it  necessary  to  waive  their  principle 
of  apprenticeship  and  admit  "  illegal  men  "  in  order  to 
prevent  their  competition.  Engineers,  too,  found  that, 
owing  to  the  simplicity  resulting  from  improvements 
in  machinery,  men  coidd  enter  the  trade  without  ap- 
prenticeship, and  they  were  driven  to  relax  their  rules 
in  consequence. 

NevertJieless,  of  the  1,400,000  organised  workingmen 
in  England,  500,000  belong  to  trade  unions  which  still 
insist  upon  apprenticeship. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  remaining  900,000, 
because  they  did  not  insist  upon  apprenticeship,  could 
properly  be  called  "  open  trades ; "  that  is  to  say,  trades 
in  which  there  was  no  restriction  of  membership.  But 
this  would  be  a  great  mistake :  it  would  be  mistaking 
form  for  fact ;  for  those  who  do  not  limit  entries  into 
a  trade  by  a  system  of  apprenticeship  restrict  it  in  an 
equally  effective  manner  by  maintaining  a  high  stand- 
ard of  wages ;  for  no  employer  can  afford  to  pay  this 
high  rate  of  wages  to  any  but  the  best  workmen ;  and 
the  trade  is  therefore  always  recruited  from  the  flower 
of  those  who  apply  for  entrance  to  it.  This  principle 
is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
competitive  system ;  but  it  is  injurious  to  general  wel- 
fare, for  it  throws  all  but  the  best  workmen  upon  the 
community  and  swells  the  ranks  of  sweated  industries 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  later.  In  effect,  there- 
fore, the  numbers  in  every  trade  are  almost  as  severely 
restiicted  as  those  of  the  ancient  guild,  with  the  ad- 
vantage, however,  that  while  admission  to  the  guild  was 
a  matter  of  favour,  admission  to  a  trade  union  is  a  matter 
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of  ability.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  this  distinc- 
tion is  an  unadulterated  improvement ;  but  if  we  look 
at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  wel- 
fare, it  will  be  seen  to  contain  an  element  of  serious 
danger;  for  whereas  under  the  guild's  system  some 
of  those  excluded  were  capable  of  earning  their  live- 
lihood elsewhere  if  opportunity  to  do  so  presented 
itself,  under  the  trade-union  system  the  weakest  are 
excluded,  and  therefore  those  least  able  to  earn  their 
livelihood  elsewhere.  Obviously,  therefore,  this  system 
not  only  furnishes  the  material  which  supplies  the 
sweated  trades  with  cheap  labour,  but  also  helps  to  fill 
our  roads  with  tramps  and  our  institutions  with  paupers 
and  criminals. 

The  repeated  attempts  made  to  exclude  boys  from 
work  which,  before  the  institution  of  machinery,  was 
performed  by  men,  present  another  problem  that  still 
remains  unsolved,  nor  does  it  seem  capable  of  solution 
under  the  competitive  system;  for  example,  in  the 
numerous  efforts  made  by  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in 
England  to  exclude  boys,  the  workmen  have  been 
obliged  to  consent  to  their  being  used  in  "nursery 
goods ; "  for  the  reason  that  if  they  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent it,  capitalists  engaged  in  the  business  would  sepa- 
rate into  two  classes, — those  who  could  profitably  employ 
men,  and  those  who  could  more  profitably,  because  they 
only  manufactured  nursery  goods,  use  boys  only ;  these 
last  would  then  entirely  escape  all  pressure  from  the 
trade  unions. 

The  attempt  to  exclude  women,  though  for  a  long 
time  persisted  in,  has  practically  failed ;  in  some  trades 
work  naturally  divides  itself  into  such  as  can  best  be 
done  by  men,  and  such  as  can  best  be  done  by  women, 
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as,  for  example,  the  cotton  trade ;  in  this  trade  the  work 
requiring  most  strength  is  more  highly  paid  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  men,  and  the  work  requiring  less  strength 
is  paid  at  a  lower  rate  and  distributed  to  women.  But 
whenever  this  cannot  take  place,  as  in  the  making  of 
garments,  the  fact  that  women  are  often  partially  sup- 
ported from  sources  other  than  their  own  work,  and  that 
they  do  not  demand  the  same  standard  of  living,  makes 
their  competition  destructive  to  all  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  is  largely  responsible,  therefore,  for  the  so-called 
sweated  industries. 

If  now  we  pass  to  the  so-called  right  to  a  trade,  —  that 
is  to  say,  the  claims  which  shipwrights,  for  example,  have 
to  a  certain  class  of  work  in  the  building  of  ships,  and 
the  claims  of  joiners  to  some  of  the  same  work  as  that 
claimed  by  shipwrights,  —  we  shall  see  that  trade  unions 
are  involved  in  altercations  which,  as  the  authors  of 
"Industrial  Democracy"  say,  present  an  "apparently 
incomprehensible  problem; "  and  the  conflicts  which  rise 
from  these  sources  are  of  no  small  dimensions.  In  the 
industries  of  the  Tyneside  from  1890  to  1893,  they  put 
one  or  other  of  the  four  most  important  sections  of 
workmen  in  the  district  out  of  work  for  thirty-five 
weeks  in  the  space  of  thirty-five  months.  How  subtle 
are  the  distinctions  which  these  conflicting  claims  raise 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  although  shipwrights 
admit  that  joiners  may  line  with  wood  all  telegraphic 
connections  throughout  the  upper  part  of  the  ship,  they 
deny  them  the  right  to  do  this  through  cargo  spaces, 
coal  bunkers,  and  the  hold ;  so  that  "  in  a  job  of  only  a 
few  hours,  if  a  joiner  passes  this  magic  line,  the  whole 
of  the  shipwrights  will  drop  their  tools."  Nor  does  it 
seem  possible  to  find  any  basis  upon  which  the  claims 
of  these  rival  trades  can  be  settled.     They  cannot  be 
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settled  upon  the  basis  of  custom,  because  each  party 
interprets  custom  in  a  different  way ;  they  cannot  be 
based  upon  the  tools  used,  for  whereas  fifty  years  ago 
shipwrights  were  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they 
used  the  adze  and  the  mallet,  and  joiners  the  hammer 
and  the  plane,  to-day  all  four  tools  are  used,  together 
with  others  borrowed  from  the  glazier  and  cabinet-maker, 
on  the  deck  of  a  ship ;  they  cannot  be  based  upon  the 
material  used,  because  shipwrights,  joiners,  and  cabinet- 
makers all  work  in  wood,  shipwrights,  boiler-makers, 
engineers,  and  plumbers  all  work  in  iron.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  generally  resort  to  distinctions  of  thickness 
and  size ;  engineers  being  allowed  to  use  iron  pipes  of 
two  and  a  half  inches,  and  plumbers  iron  pipe  of  three 
inches;  joiners  being  allowed  to  work  in  wood  of  one 
and  a  half  inches  thick,  and  work  in  greater  thickness 
of  wood  being  reserved  for  shipwrights,  and  so  on. 
These  distinctions  may  seem  trivial ;  but  upon  them  de- 
pend the  bread  of  the  various  trades  engaged  therein; 
and  unfortunately  the  arrangements  to  which  these  con- 
flicting trades  come  can  never  be  permanent.  The  con- 
flicts which  have  given  rise  to  them  all  result  from  the 
continual  change  produced  by  modem  improvements; 
these  changes  are  bound  to  go  on,  and  every  time  a 
change  occurs  it  affects  these  trades,  and  the  same  con- 
flict is  likely  to  recur. 

Again,  the  main  object  of  trade  unions  is  to  secure 
what  is  called  a  common  rule ;  that  is  to  say,  a  univer- 
sally applied  rate  of  wages  for  every  variety  of  work  in 
each  trade.  Their  success  in  obtaining  this  common 
rule  is  in  some  trades  remarkable,  as  may  be  seen  by 
glancing  over  the  piecework  lists  of  the  cotton  industry; 
but  the  establishment  of  the  common  rule  involves  tti© 
necessity  of  limiting  the  work ;  in  other  words,  in  the 
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place  of  the  freedom  with  which,  under  the  freedom  of 
contract  plan,  every  workman  was  entitled  to  compete 
with  other  workmen  not  only  in  the  amount  of  wages 
he  was  to  receive,  but  in  the  amount  of  work  he  fur- 
nished for  that  wage,  it  has  been  found  necessary  by 
the  trade-union  plan,  in  order  to  maintain  the  rate  of 
wages,  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  which  is  to  be  done 
for  these  wages.  I  think  the  authors  of  "Industrial 
Democracy"  have  a  little  undervalued  the  extent  to 
which  this  has  been  found  indispensable,  although  they 
have  been  very  frank  in  their  admission  of  it.  Some  of 
the  rules  attributed  by  them  to  the  folly  and  perversity 
of  trade  unions  are  worth  quoting  (pages  304,  305). 

The  fifth  by-law  of  the  Bradford  Lodge  of  the  Labour- 
ers' Union  of  1867  runs  as  follows :  "  You  are  strictly 
cautioned  not  to  outstep  good  rules  by  doing  double  the 
work  you  are  required,  and  causing  others  to  do  the 
same,  in  order  to  gain  a  smile  from  the  master."  And 
the  following  rule  of  the  Leeds  Lodge  of  the  Bricklay- 
ers Labourers'  Union  provides:  "Any  brother  in  the 
Union  professing  to  carry  any  more  than  the  common 
number,  which  is  eight  bricks,  shall  be  fined  one  shil- 
ling, to  be  paid  within  one  month,  or  remain  out  of  the 
benefit  until  such  fine  be  paid." 

Nor  were  such  rules  entirely  confined  to  unskilled 
labourers.  The  Manchester  Bricklayers'  Association 
was  stated  in  1869  to  have  a  rule  providing  that 
"  any  man  found  running  or  working  beyond  a  regular 
speed  shall  be  fined  2s.  6d.  for  the  first  offence,  5s.  for 
the  second,  10s.  for  the  third,  and,  if  still  persisting, 
shall  be  dealt  with  as  the  Committee  think  proper." 
The  Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Stone-masons  adopted 
in  1865  the  following  rule:  "In  localities  where  that 
most  obnoxious  and  destructive  system  generally  known 
as  'chasing'   is  persisted  in,  lodges  should  use  every 
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effort  to  put  it  down.  Not  to  take  less  time  than  that 
taken  by  an  average  mason  in  the  execution  of  the  first 
portion  of  each  description  of  work  is  the  practice  that 
should  be  adopted  among  us  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
where  it  is  plainly  visible  that  any  member  or  other  in- 
dividual is  striving  to  overwork  or  '  chase '  his  fellow- 
workmen,  thereby  acting  in  a  manner  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  discharge  of  members  or  a  reduction  of  their 
wages,  the  party  so  acting  shall  be  summoned  before 
the  lodge,  and,  if  the  charge  be  satisfactorily  proved,  a 
fine  shall  be  inflicted." 

Our  authors  admit  that  one  workman  can  underbid 
another  by  offering  more  work  for  the  same  wage  as 
well  as  by  offering  a  normal  amount  of  work  for  a  lower 
wage ;  and  if  this  be  the  case  it  is  clearly  as  necessary, 
they  say,  to  limit  the  maximum  of  the  work  to  be  fur- 
nished as  the  minimum  of  the  wage  to  be  received.  This 
is  done  in  every  trade,  for  even  the  piecework  trades 
have  found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  hours  and  to 
prohibit  overtime. 

The  success  of  ti-ade  unions  has  not  prevented 
strikes.  The  published  list  shows  that  these  continue  to 
a  number  of  from  700  to  800  a  year ;  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  Labour  describes  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  strikes  in  the  following 
words  (page  221)  : — 

"  When  both  sides  in  a  trade  are  strongly  organised 
and  in  possession  of  considerable  financial  resources,  a 
trade  conflict,  when  it  does  occur,  may  be  on  a  very 
large  scale,  very  protracted,  and  very  costly.  But  just 
as  a  modem  war  between  two  great  European  States, 
costly  though  it  is,  seems  to  represent  a  higher  state  of 
civilisation  than  the  incessant  local  fights  and  border 
raids  which  occur  in  times  or  places  where  governments 
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are  less  strong  and  centralised,  so,  on  the  whole,  an 
occasional  great  trade  conflict,  breaking  in  upon  years 
of  peace,  seems  to  be  preferable  to  continual  local 
bickerings,  stoppages  of  work,  and  petty  conflicts." 

It  may  be  a  comfort  to  the  Royal  Commission  to 
think  that  the  "  very  protracted  and  very  costly  ** 
strikes  should  have  been  substituted  for  "  local  bicker- 
ings," but  they  are  none  the  less  the  disastrous,  waste- 
ful, and  plainly  necessary  result  of  the  competitive 
system. 

(&)  Sweating 

Bad  as  they  are,  however,  they  represent  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  continuous  human  misery  which  can  com- 
pare with  the  so-called  sweated  parasitic  trades.  It  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  the  system  which  recruits 
workmen  in  well-organised  trades  only  from  the  very 
best  who  present  themselves  for  admission  to  them, 
throws  upon  less  organised  trades  a  less  qualified  class ; 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  women,  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  men,  and 
are  often  partially  supported  by  other  sources,  are  more 
willing  to  work  at  low  wages  than  men,  present  an 
element  of  weakness,  wherever  they  are,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  standard  of  wages.  Now,  it  is  a  nec- 
essary result  of  the  competitive  system  that  wherever 
cheap  labour  can  be  obtained,  a  trade  will  be  found  to 
profit  by  that  labour ;  in  other  words,  because  this  cheap 
labour  is  available  for  certain  trades,  competition  com- 
pels these  trades  to  use  this  cheapest  labour.  Mr. 
Charles  Booth  bears  witness  to  this  in  the  following 
passage :  — 

The  facility  of  obtaining  "large  supplies  of  low- 
paid  labour,"  says  Mr.   Booth,   "may  be  regarded  as 

the  proximate  cause  of  the  expansion  of  some  of  the 

10 
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most  distinctive  manufacturing  industries  of  East  and 
South  London, —  furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  caps,  cloth- 
ing, paper  bags,  and  cardboard  boxes,  matches,  jam,  etc. 
They  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  districts  largely 
occupied  by  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  workmen,  or  by 
those  whose  employment  is  most  discontinuous,  since  it 
is  chiefly  the  daughters,  wives,  and  widows  of  these  men 
who  turn  to  labour  of  this  kind."  ^ 

The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  describes 
the  condition  of  sweated  workmen  as  follows  (I.  D. 
p.  771) :  — 

^^ Earnings  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  existence; 
hours  of  labour  such  as  to  make  the  lives  of  the  workers 
periods  of  almost  ceaseless  toil,  hard  and  unlovely  to 
the  last  degree;  sanitary  conditions  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  persons  employed  and  dangerous  to  the 
public."  2 

In  these  two  quotations  we  see  the  cause  of  the  sweat- 
ing system  and  its  effect  On  the  one  side,  a  population 
reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  it  cannot  exact  high 
wages,  attracting  to  itself  on  the  other  side  trades  that 
can  only  live  on  the  condition  of  low  wages,  both  re- 
sulting in  misery,  sickness,  and  destitution. 

There  is  a  feature  about  this  condition  of  things  to 
which  attention  has  not  been  sufficientiy  called.  It  has 
been  so  much  the  custom  to  use  sentimental  language  in 
order  to  arouse  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  this  system, 
that  we  have  ceased  to  give  to  this  language  of  senti- 
ment the  value  it  deserves ;  for  example,  we  take  it  for 
granted  when  we  read  a  popular  book  on  the  sweating 
system  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  in  it  about  "  white 

1  **Life  and  Labour  of  the  People."  (London)  vol.  ix.  p.  193.  Quoted 
"Industrial  Democracy,"  p.  757. 

^  Final  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
sweating  system,  1890. 
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slaves  '^  and  "  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor."  We  dis- 
count this  language  in  advance ;  it  has  been  used  so 
often  that  it  ceases  any  longer  to  reach  us.  This  is  a 
pity,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  condition  of 
sweated  workers  is  not  only  as  bad  as  that  of  slaves,  but 
in  one  respect  much  wonse.  A  slave-owner  has  an 
interest  in  maintaining  the  health  and  vigour  of  his 
slaves,  and  will  not,  therefore,  overwork  them.  Just  as 
cab-owners  in  Paris  have  discovered  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  feed  up  their  horses  than  to  overwork 
them,  slave-owners,  except  in  rare  cases,  have  found  it 
profitable  to  see  to  the  health  and  even  the  comfort  of 
their  slaves.  This  motive  does  not  exist  with  employers 
of  sweated  workmen;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  per- 
petually driven  by  competition  to  reduce  wages  to  the 
lowest  figure  possible,  and  are  therefore  prevented  by  the 
necessities  of  the  situation  from  having  any  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  their  employees,  even  if  they  would. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  financial  importance  to  them  how 
soon  the  sweated  workers  are  worn  out:  there  are 
always  plenty  of  others  to  take  an  empty  place ;  they 
are  thus  driven  to  employ  no  workers  but  those  who  are 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  therefore  most  willing  to 
work  at  any  price ;  and  they  are  also  driven  to  work 
these  wretches  to  death  because,  at  the  rate  of  wages 
that  they  can  afford  to  pay,  the  workers  can  earn  only 
enough  to  keep  alive  on  the  condition  of  working  more 
hours  of  the  day  than  any  human  frame  can  stand. 

This  condition  of  things,  upon  which  I  shall  not  trust 
myself  to  enlarge,  is  not  a  matter  as  regards  which  any 
individual  is  responsible.  It  is  the  inevitable,  necessary, 
and  fatal  result  of  the  competitive  system ;  and  the  well- 
being  secured  by  a  favoured  class  of  workmen  through 
highly  organised  trade  unions  tends  to  increase  the 
sweated  population  rather  than  to  diminish  it. 
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(c)  The  Unemployed 

Closely  connected  with  the  problem  of  the  sweating 
system,  and  indeed  a  necessary  part  of  it,  is  that  of  the 
unemployed,  —  the  final  dregs  of  the  population  which 
not  even  the  sweater  can  usefuUy  employ.  As  the 
authors  of  "  Industrial  Democracy  "  admit  (page  691), 
"  the  doctrine  of  a  living  wage  does  not  profess  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed  or  the  unemployable/* 

To  pretend  that  a  community  which  professes  to  frame 
its  institutions  with  a  view  to  justice  can  sincerely  put 
up  with  a  system  that  must  necessarily  result  in  such 
misery  as  this,  looks  a  great  deal  like  hypocrisy.  But 
there  is  a  more  serious  indictment  against  the  whole 
trade-union  system  than  this. 

The  authors  of  "  Industrial  Democracy  "  admit  that  a 
point  is  reached  in  every  trade  at  which  the  standard  of 
wages  can  no  longer  be  raised. 

''  To  put  it  concretely,"  they  say  (page  739),  "  when- 
ever the  percentage  of  the  unemployed  in  a  particular 
industry  begins  to  rise  from  the  three  to  five  per  cent 
characteristic  of  'good  trade,'  to  the  ten,  fifteen,  or 
even  twenty-five  per  cent  experienced  in  'bad  trade,' 
there  must  be  a  pause  in  the  operatives'  advance  move- 
ment." 

And  again  (page  450),  "The  trade  unionists,  in 
short,  like  the  majority  of  English  employens,  have 
hitherto  stood  helpless  before  the  inscrutable  ebb  and 
flow  of  demand,  and  have  accepted  as  inevitable  the 
corresponding  fluctuations  of  work." 

(d)  The  Limitations  of  Trade  Unions 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  demand  is  not  "inscrutable." 
It  obeys  a  law  as  certain  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 
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England  is  engaged  in  competing  with  the  whole  civil- 
ised world  as  to  the  cost  at  which  she  can  produce  the 
goods  she  manufactures;  and  as  she  produces  a  great 
deal  more  goods  than  her  own  people  have  money  to 
buy,  she  is  driven  to  fight  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
order  to  force  her  goods  upon  new  markets. 

"  What  you  want,"  says  a  London  comic  paper,  rep- 
resenting John  Bull  holding  up  before  a  Chinaman  a 
garment  made  by  sweated  workers,  "  is  something  with 
pockets."  Up  to  the  present  time  and  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years  the  expansion  of  England  has  been 
continuous.  To  many  it  has  seemed  as  though  her 
trade  merely  kept  up  with  her  conquests.  To  a  more 
careful  observer  it  becomes  obvious  that  she  is  driven 
to  conquest  by  her  trade.  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  is  only  upon  the  condition  of  continuous  expan- 
sion and  continuous  conquest  that  trade  unions  have 
succeeded  in  securing  the  terms  they  now  enjoy.  Let 
that  expansion  stop,  and  the  trade  unions  will  immedi- 
ately find  themselves  confronted  by  the  "  inscrutable 
ebb  and  flow  of  demand  "  which  has  already  bid  them 
pause ;  but  instead  of  being  an  ebb  and  flow  as  hereto- 
fore, the  movement  will  all  be  in  the  same  direction. 
Already  American  factories  compete  successfully  with 
those  of  England  in  many  of  her  most  lucrative  branches 
of  trade;  and  in  those  of  which  England  still  keeps 
control  the  difference  in  cost  is  almost  inappreciable. 
Under  these  circumstances  English  trade  seems  threat- 
ened in  both  directions  through  diminished  markets  on 
the  one  hand  and  underbidding  on  the  other.  When 
that  time  comes,  what  will  become  of  this  vast  organisa- 
tion of  trade  unions  ? 

But  American  competition  is  by  no  means  all  that 
Great  Britain  has  to  fear :  she  is  already  beaten  out  of 
many  markets  by  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese;  and 
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it  is  certain  that  when  the  Chinese  are  driven  to  learn 
our  arts,  as  at  the  cannon's  mouth  we  are  now  compel- 
ling them  to  do,  they  will  not  only  manufacture  at  a 
lower  cost  for  themselves,  but  will  underbid  both  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States ;  for  of  all  the  races  in  the 
world  there  is  none  that  can  do  more  work  upon  less 
food  than  the  Chinaman.  The  trade-union  system, 
therefore,  is  a  successful  device  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  workingman  during  periods  of  expanding 
trade,  but  the  moment  contraction  sets  in,  the  whole 
system  seems  doomed  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

One  more  point  must  be  briefly  referred  to  here 
before  we  leave  the  unsolved  problems  of  trade 
unions.  It  is  dealt  with  more  at  length  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Liberty.^  The  guilds  were  broken  up  because 
they  constituted  exclusive  and  tyrannical  industrial 
rings.  They  differed  from  our  present  industrial 
system  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  guild  included  the 
whole  industrial  class,  —  managers  as  well  as  managed, 
employers  as  well  as  employees.  This  combination 
maintained  prices  for  both ;  it  kept  up  high  wages  for  a 
few  workmen  at  the  cost  of  misery  to  the  mass ;  and  it 
kept  up  high  prices  at  the  cost  of  the  consumer.  This 
double-headed  result  was  deemed  so  evil  for  the  com- 
munity that  guilds  came  to  an  end,  by  legislation  in 
France,  by  wholesome  competition  in  England.  Since 
their  disappearance  the  industrial  world  has  slowly  gone 
round  the  same  weary  cycle  that  marks  the  movement 
of  man  in  other  fields.  The  destruction  of  the  guilds 
opened  the  era  of  freedom  of  contract,  or  in  other  words 
it  gave  free  rein  to  the  competitive  system.  Labour  was 
driven  in  self-protection  to  organise  trade  unions,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  wages ;    capital  was  driven  by 

^  See  book  i.  chap.  v. 
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these  labour  organisations  to  protect  itself  in  similar  asso- 
ciations to  keep  wages  down.  But  to-day  we  find  these 
two  hostile  ranks  coming  together  again  in  Birmingham 
in  so-called  "alliances"  which  reproduce  the  essential 
feature  of  the  guild.  Employer  and  employee  are  re- 
united to  maintain  wages  for  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many,  and  to  keep  up  prices  for  the  benefit  of  a 
handful  of  employers  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  rest.  Are  we  to  move  round 
this  dreary  treadmill  for  ever? 

And  so  we  remain  the  dupes  of  selfishness.  Christ 
sought  to  rescue  us  from  it,  but  the  Church  He  instituted 
to  do  this  was  submerged  in  the  cesspool  of  the  decay- 
ing Roman  Empire.  Mohammed  began  a  new  effort 
against  it,  but  was  himself  and  all  his  followers  betrayed 
into  a  career  of  conquest ;  the  lofty  ideals  of  chivalry 
were  dragged  down  by  it  into  the  cours  cC amour ;  the 
Crusades  lapsed  into  commercialism,  and  while  commer- 
cialism rescued  us  from  the  avarice  of  the  crown,  it  de- 
livered us  over  to  the  tyranny  of  the  guild ;  and  in  our 
effort  to  escape  from  the  guild  we  have  swept  around 
the  circle  of  every  form  of  tyranny  till  we  have  got 
back  to  the  guild  again  in  the  guise  of  a  Birmingham 
alliance.  We  are  like  a  log  in  a  whirlpool :  a  fortunate 
accident  may  at  any  time  throw  it  out  of  the  whirl ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  remain  there  until  it  is 
ground  to  powder.  And  yet  over  and  over  again,  as  it 
rises  to  the  surface  and  sweeps  slowly  around  the  outer 
curve,  the  lightest  touch  would  throw  it  out  of  the 
whirl  into  the  placid  stream  beyond.  But  there  is  no 
one  to  give  it  this  slight  touch  at  the  right  time.  Now, 
the  effort  necessary  at  these  moments  to  escape  from 
the  centripetal  force  —  this  effort  of  which  the  log  is 
incapable,  —  is  exactly  the  effort  of  which  man  is  capable, 
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and  a  high  capacity  for  which  distinguishes  him  from 
all  the  lower  animals.  We  have  seen  with  what  dreary 
monotony  man  has  swept  round  and  round  the  vicious 
circle,  —  a  monotony  that  is  relieved  only  when,  drawn 
towards  the  centre,  he  has  been  sucked  down  among  the 
rocks  below ;  we  have  seen  that  we  are  still  sweeping 
slowly  around  the  outer  curve.  The  question  for  us  is 
whether  we  shall  make  the  effort  necessary,  by  resisting 
selfishness,  to  emerge  upon  the  placid  stream  towards 
improvement;  or,  because  our  movement  is  still  slow 
and  to  appearances  innocent,  we  fail  to  make  this  effort, 
closing  our  eyes  to  the  sucking  vortex  which  remains 
close  to  us,  and  towards  which  we  are  by  selfishness 
being  drawn.  We  are  moving  slowly  now;  we  may 
move  faster  by  and  by. 

§  7.  The  Social  Results  of  Pbtvatb 

Property 

From  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  working  of  in- 
dustrialism it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  decide  that  it 
is  in  any  sense  of  the  word  less  immoral  than  war; 
indeed,  it  is  in  many  respects  far  more  immoral;  for 
in  war  there  is  little  pretence  at  virtue,  whereas  com- 
merce glows  with  hypocrisy. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  inconsistency  of  man  that  war 
is  generally  opened  with  prayer  and  the  language  of 
Israel  borrowed  by  each  warring  power  to  put  the 
Almighty  on  his  side.  But  few  reasoning  creatures 
are  deceived  by  this  device,  and  the  better  part  of  the 
public  mind  is  gradually  revolting  more  and  more  at 
the  obvious  cruelty  of  bloodshed.  Unfortunately  the 
cruelty  of  industrialism,  being  less  obvious,  has  not  yet 
reached  the  moral  sense  of  the  community ;  not  because 
it  is  in  itself  less  revolting,  but  because  the  criminality 
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of  it  has  not  been  made  clear.  Political  economists 
have  dwelt  so  fondly  on  the  laws  which  automatically 
govern  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand  that  people 
have  not  yet  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  operation 
of  these  automatic  laws  is  in  its  effect  identical  with 
the  predatory  law  of  nature.  In  both  the  law  of  com- 
petition is  allowed  to  operate  regardless  of  cost  in  life 
and  happiness  ;  in  both  the  majority  suffer  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few.  The  scheme  of  Nature,  however,  differs  from 
that  of  man  in  the  important  fact  that,  whereas  the  one 
results  in  benefit  for  the  race,  the  latter  tends  towards 
its  degeneration;  and  whereas  the  one  conceals  its 
victims  in  a  common  grave,  the  other  rescues  them,  as 
it  were,  from  the  brink  of  the  grave  in  order  to  prolong 
their  wretched  existence,  perpetuate  the  type,  and  fiood 
the  almshouses,  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  State 
prison.  The  contrast  between  Nature's  plan  and  ours 
has  been  already  sufficiently  drawn ;  there  is,  however, 
one  point  in  connection  with  the  result  of  industrialism 
to  which  too  careful  attention  cannot  be  given,  for 
there  is,  I  think,  a  widespread  error  regarding  it. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  and  indeed  it  is  constantly 
preached,  that  if  every  man  did  his  duty  according  to 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  there  would  be  neither  pauperism 
nor  crime;  and  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  it  is 
frequently  maintained  that  increase  of  human  happi- 
ness does  not  depend  on  reform  of  political  or  social 
institutions,  but  rather  on  the  universal  practice  of 
charity  and  sacrifice. 

Now,  I  think  there  are  bound  together  in  this  view  a 
great  truth  and  a  great  error:  doubtless  if  all  men  were 
perfect  there  would  be  no  poor;  but  in  that  case  neither 
would  there  be  a  competitive  system ;  so  that  although 
perfection  of  character  would  doubtless  result  in  the 
disappearance  of  pauperism,  a  necessary  phase  through 
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which  the  process  of  perfection  would  take  place  must 
be  the  slow  but  entire  demolition  of  the  competitive 
system.  Now,  the  question  whether  perfection  of  char- 
acter can  precede  the  destruction  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem, or  whether,  on  the  contraiy,  the  destruction  of  the 
competitive  system  must  precede  perfection  of  character, 
must  be  kept  for  a  subsequent  chapter ;  suffice  it  here 
to  point  out,  that  so  long  as  the  competitive  system  exists, 
pauperism  must  exist,  and  so  long  as  pauperism  exists, 
crime  must  exist;  for  pauperism  is  the  hot-bed  of  crime. 

Quite  apart,  then,  from  all  religious  discussion  of  this 
question,  it  is  above  all  important  that  we  should  note 
and  remember  that  industrialism  not  only  does  result 
in  pauperism,  but  that  it  must  do  so. 

And  if  we  want  to  be  sure  whether  this  statement  be 
true  or  not,  we  must  be  careful  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
we  know  just  what  pauperism  is.  To  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question  it  may  be  well  next  to  direct  our 
attention. 

(a)  Poverty 

Human  life  is  supported  by  the  consumption  of  other 
lives,  —  animal  and  vegetable.  The  living  things  fitted 
for  our  food  are  for  ever  streaming  to  our  markets,  there 
to  be  distributed,  devoured,  and  digested.  In  this 
process  there  is  a  twofold  production  of  waste  which  re- 
sults from  those  parts  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  that 
are  either  unfit  for  food  or  have  become  so  during  the 
process  of  distribution ;  the  part  which  is  not  eaten  is 
called  garbage ;  the  other  part  results  from  the  process 
of  digestion  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  which  after  digestion  is 
excreted ;  this  part  is  called  sewage.  The  problem  of 
how  to  dispose  of  these  two  waste  products  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  solved ;  for  although  we  are  rapidly 
adopting  sanitary  measures  for  disposing  of  them  in 
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wich  a  way  as  not  to  breed  disease,  there  is  one  element 
in  the  problem  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
seriously  attacked ;  for  aU  animal  and  vegetable  life 
draws  from  the  soil  certain  mineral  products,  such  as 
phosphorus,  potash,  and  nitrates,  which  are  not  restored 
to  it  under  our  system.  Under  natural  conditions  they 
are  restored  to  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  lower  animals, 
not  being  congregated  by  millions  as  human  beings  are, 
deposit  their  excreta  at  large,  thereby  returning  to  the 
soil  the  mineral  products  which  animals  assimilate  only 
in  microscopic  proportions,  and  the  decay  attending 
which,  if  in  sufficiently  small  quantities,  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  antiseptic  to  take  care  of.  When,  however, 
this  waste  is  accumulated  in  such  vast  quantities  as  in 
our  larger  cities,^  it  not  only  tends  to  breed  disease, 
but,  if  not  returned  to  the  land,  represents  a  perpetual 
drain  of  its  most  valuable  ingredients.  In  New  York 
State,  for  example,  may  be  witnessed  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  a  soil  daily  robbed  of  its  essential  elements ; 
these  essential  elements  hurried  by  human  industry  to 
the  sea,  and  restored  in  part  to  the  land  through  the 
importation  of  guano  from  South  America,  where  the 
excreta  of  birds  are  quarried  and  transported  over 
thousands  of  miles  by  water  and  by  land  under  a  sjnstem 
which  combines  incomparable  cost  with  lamentable 
prodigality. 

This  treatment  of  the  waste  that  results  from  food 
products  seems  to  betray  a  singular  lack  of  intelligence, 
but  it  does  not  compare  in  this  respect  with  the  folly 
and  cruelty  with  which  we  treat  the  waste  of  population. 

For  just  as  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  which  is  fit 
for  human  consumption  moves  from  the  country  to  the 
town,  so  the  human  lives  that  are  fit  for  industrial  con- 

^  The  garbage  of  New  York  City  is  nearly  three  thonsand  tons  a  day  ; 
the  sewage  escaping  through  the  sewers  it  is  impossible  to  measure. 
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sumption  move  from  the  country  to  the  town,  imder  the 
impulse  of  laws  as  certain  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Every  farmer  in  New  York  State  who,  toiling  with  his 
hands,  has  to  pay  high  rent  for  a  few  acres,  is  brought 
by  steam  into  competition  with  industrial  institutions 
in  the  prairies  of  the  West,  where  steam  replaces  hand 
labour  and  where  far  lower  prices  are  proportionally  paid 
for  rent  and  transportation.  Thus  New  York  land 
becomes  less  and  less  able  to  yield  profit  and  at  last  will 
not  even  yield  a  living  to  an  increasing  population ;  the 
increase  then  must  seek  a  living  elsewhere ;  it  hesitates 
to  travel  West  where  steam  has  replaced  human  labour ; 
and  so  the  hope  of  a  living  wage  draws  them  inevitably 
to  the  town.  Moreover,  the  town  needs  them  and  silently 
beckons  to  them ;  for  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  the 
countryman  who  swells  the  ranks  of  the  city  poor ;  it 
takes  several  generations  to  convert  a  healthy  country- 
man into  a  pauper;  and  as  this  process  of  conversion 
goes  on,  the  pauper's  place  has  to  be  filled  up  from 
the  healthy  population  out  of  town.  Again,  experience 
shows  that  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  ends  its 
existence  in  the  poorhouse  or  the  penitentiary.  So  here 
we  have  the  picture  complete :  the  flow  of  the  healthy 
country  population  to  the  urban  mill;  and  from  the 
urban  mill  the  flow  of  a  pauper  population  to  a  pauper 
grave. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  urban  mill  devours  and  digests 
the  country  product  just  as  the  human  stomach  does ; 
and  just  as  sewage  and  garbage  are  the  waste  of  food,  so 
the  pauper  and  the  criminal  are  the  waste  of  population. 

To  expect  the  industrial  mill  to  grind  and  not  pro- 
duce paupers  would  be  as  inconsistent  as  to  expect  a 
threshing-machine  to  thresh  and  not  produce  chaff. 
The  admitted  purpose  of  the  industrial  mill  is  by  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  competition  to  use  the 
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material  that  comes  to  it,  sifting  out  that  which  it  camiot 
or  can  no  longer  use.  But  the  evil  of  the  system  is  that 
it  does  not  merely  use  the  material :  it  uses  the  mate- 
rial up ;  in  the  human  mill  there  is  little  or  no  chaff  in 
what  comes  to  the  mill;  the  chaff  is  created  in  the 
milling.  Competition  brings  good  material  to  the  mill ; 
and  the  mill  turns  out  bad  material ;  it  is  competition 
that  makes  the  good  material  bad.  And  as  the  mill 
must  work,  it  for  ever  asks  for  more  population,  and  is 
for  ever  converting  that  population  into  waste. 

This  is  the  process  which  is  going  on  before  our  eyes ; 
it  is  the  process  with  which  we  have  become  familiar  in 
the  realm  of  nature,  and  which  under  human  conditions 
is  expressed  in  the  words,  "  every  man  for  himself  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  If  only  the  devil  did 
take  the  hindmost!  but  the  devil  does  not  take  him; 
the  devil  leaves  him  for  us  to  wring  our  hands  over. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  our  treatment  of 
the  waste  of  population  is  even  more  unintelligent  than 
our  treatment  of  the  waste  of  food;  and  indeed,  al- 
though we  allow  the  latter  to  carry  off  to  sea  the  most 
precious  ingredients  of  our  soil,  we  do  at  any  rate  get 
rid  of  its  corruption  for  the  most  part ;  but  the  former 
—  this  waste  of  population  which  consists  of  men  and 
women  like  ourselves  —  we  collect  in  vast  reservoirs 
which  we  call  institutions,  and  which,  because  they  never 
can  be  large  enough  permanently  to  hold  the  ever-in- 
creasing accumulations  of  urban  waste,  are  for  ever  over- 
flowing and  pouring  back  upon  our  already  teeming 
cities  the  poison  that  for  the  most  part  leaves  its  prison 
more  poisonous  than  before. 

(6)  Militarism 

It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  the  industrial  type  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  military :  militarism  at  any  rate 
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does  promote  courage  and  sincerity ;  or,  to  put  it  more 
carefully,  there  is  nothing  in  a  soldier's  life  essentially 
inconsistent  with  courage  and  with  truth ;  whereas  trade 
tends  to  conduct  its  wars  by  declarations  of  peace  and 
do  its  iniquities  under  the  sanction  of  law.  It  manu- 
factures paupers  with  protestations  of  hypocrisy,  and, 
while  withholding  sufficient  wages  with  one  hand,  offers 
insufficient  charity  with  the  other. 

And  all  of  us,  good  and  bad,  are  victims  of  this  sys- 
tem, —  not  only  those  who  themselves  suffer  in  hunger 
and  in  want,  but  those  who  suffer  for  the  hunger  and 
want  of  others.  We  are  as  helpless  as  they:  if  we 
strive  to  help  them,  they  vindictively  refuse  our  offer,  or 
if  they  accept  it,  do  so  without  gratitude  or  thanks ;  and 
they  are  not  altogether  wrong,  for  we  are  all  partners  in 
the  system  that  drags  them  down. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  contend  that  war  is  more  cruel 
than  industrialism :  the  bodies  of  the  dead  that  strew  a 
battlefield  are  out  of  pain;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
bodies  of  those  who  struggle  in  daily  misery  against  the 
crushing  tyranny  of  the  Market ;  or  of  those  that  are 
reduced  to  the  silence  and  discipline  of  the  almshouse; 
or  of  those  who  with  no  hope  of  better  things  expiate 
their  offences  in  the  penitentiary? 

But  the  industrial  system  has  its  battlefields  as  well 
as  war;  witness  the  report  of  the  British  Governor- 
General,  "  The  bones  of  the  cotton-weavers  are  bleach- 
ing the  plains  of  India." 

Nor  can  it  be  any  longer  disputed  that  not  only  is 
industrialism  a  war  under  cover,  but  it  inevitably  leads 
to  war  in  the  open.  If  we  have  not  been  driven  by  it 
to  war  in  the  United  States,  it  is  because  we  have  here- 
tofore enjoyed  a  sufficient  market  for  our  manufactures 
in  the  Western  States ;  in  England,  however,  where  the 
industrial  system  has  reached  its  most  perfect  develop- 
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ment,  production  outstrips  purchasing  power  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  only  by  conquest  that  she  can  keep  her  fac- 
tories open,  and  we  therefore  find  Great  Britain  driven 
by  an  irresistible  force  to  the  conquest  and  colonisation 
of  all  those  parts  of  the  world  where  she  can  force  her 
goods  on  the  people  or  edge  the  people  out.  But 
although  we  have  not  as  yet  been  driven  by  over- 
production to  war,  the  day  has  at  last  come  when  the 
same  conditions  which  have  driven  England  to  aggres- 
sion are  urging  us  also.  Mr.  John  R.  Proctor  writes : 
"Mulhall  estimates  that  the  United  States  possess  al- 
most as  much  energy  in  foot  tons  as  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany  combined.  Already  our  capacity 
for  production^  both  in  agricultural  and  manufactured 
products^  far  exceeds  our  capacity  for  consumption^  so  that 
we  must  seek  foreign  markets  for  the  disposition  of  our 
increasing  supplies,"^  And  in  a  subsequent  article  he 
argues  in  favour  of  retaining  the  Philippines  and  unit- 
ing with  England  to  resist  Russia  in  order  to  protect 
our  trade.  Indeed,  it  is  this  question  of  trade  that  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  present  demand  for  imperialism,  the 
money-maker  dangling  the  rag  of  glory  to  set  the  soldier 
in  movement  and  inflaming  the  hearts  of  the  people 
with  an  interested  cry  of  patriotism.  This  must  not  be 
understood  as  a  denunciation  of  expansion,  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Philippines,  or  of  a  defensive  and  if  need  be 
offensive  alliance  with  England.  So  long  as  we  are 
part  of  the  competitive  system,  we  may  have  to  fight  or 
go  under.  What  is  criticised  is  not  the  policy  of  ex- 
pansion, but  the  competitive  system,  which  makes  this 
expansion  necessary. 

Nor  is  it  intended  as  a  reproach ;  in  many  respects,  as 

1  **  Forum,"  September,  1897,  —  Hawaii  and  the  Changing  Front  of  the 
World.  See  also  another  article  in  the  "Forum"  for  September,  1898, 
entitled,  "Isolation  or  Imperialism." 
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has  been  already  intimated,  Anglo-Saxon  aggression 
brings  blessings  of  prosperity  to  a  heretofore  oppressed 
people.  Nor,  again,  is  the  disparagement  of  the  industrial 
system  intended  as  a  disparagement  of  those  engaged  in 
it;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  careful  effort  has  been 
made  to  point  out  that  all  of  us,  good  and  bad,  are  vic- 
tims of  the  system.  We  can  no  more  resist  it  than  we 
can  resist  the  force  of  gravitation ;  for  like  gravitation 
it  does  not  suggest  resistance,  but  docility.  All  gravita- 
tion  asks  is  that  we  should  refrain  from  ignoring  it; 
but,  alas  I  while  gravitation  hurts  no  one  save  those  who 
refuse  to  comply  with  her  laws,  industrialism  holds  a 
few  harmless  only  on  the  condition  of  keeping  the 
majority  in  a  torment  of  anxiety  and  consigning  a  fifth 
to  a  disgraceful  death. 

(c)  Corruption 

In  no  respect  does  the  competitive  system  work  more 
detriment  to  the  community  than  in  its  influence  on 
politics;  for  a  very  little  consideration  will  suffice  to 
show  that  under  existing  conditions  political  corruption 
must  result  from  it. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  what  with 
the  competition  between  employers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
what  with  the  high  rate  of  wages  maintained  by  trade 
unions  on  the  other,  profits  derivable  from  normal  in- 
dustries are  reduced  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  these 
industries  unattractive.  Even  when  they  are  run  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  make  small  profits  result  in  a 
large  income  for  the  employer,  they  are  exposed  to  un- 
avoidable risks ;  witness  the  effect  of  the  competition  of 
Southern  mills  upon  the  New  England  cotton  industry, 
owing  to  the  more  profitable  conditions  under  which  the 
former  can  manufacture,  —  conditions  which  have  only 
developed  within  the  last  few  years. 
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For  this  reason  astute  men  avoid  ordinary  channels  of 
industry  where  competition  is  allowed  free  scope.  They 
seek  the  larger  profits  which  can  be  secured  only  from 
some  form  of  monopoly ;  they  resort  to  different  expe- 
dients to  this  end.  Patents  constitute  a  monopoly  in 
which  some  fortunes  are  made;  manufacturers  create 
what  are  called  proprietary  articles  by  extensive  adver- 
tisements, whereby  they  induce  the  public  to  believe 
that  the  article  manufactured  by  them  under  a  name 
made  familiar  by  being  posted  on  all  our  wall  spaces 
and  our  most  picturesque  views  is  superior  to  all  other 
articles  of  the  same  character.  The  latest  device  to 
which  money-makers  have  resorted  in  order  to  escape 
from  competition  is  the  combination  of  all  factories 
engaged  in  the  same  industry  in  so-called  trusts,  thereby 
creating  a  capital  so  large  that  they  can  crush  out  any 
person  venturing  to  enter  into  the  trade  and  can  thus 
remain  in  a  condition  to  maintain  prices.  These  trusts 
and  the  Birmingham  alliance  already  explained  are 
each  in  their  respective  lines  a  demonstration  of  the 
folly  of  the  so-called  free-contract  theory;  for  they 
show  how  the  necessary  tendency  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract is  to  lead  to  combination  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  very  freedom  impossible. 

But  the  principal  agency  through  which  men  contrive 
to  escape  the  pressure  of  competition  is  the  agency  of 
government.  This  agency  is  appealed  to  by  manidac- 
turers  for  protection  in  order  to  cut  down  competition 
from  abroad ;  for  bounties  in  order  to  "  foster  infant  in- 
dustries" at  home  and  for  government  concessions  of 
all  sorts,  —  concessions  for  railroads,  gas  companies, 
water  companies,  tramways,  and  the  like. 

Not  that  protection  and  bounties  are  in  themselves 

bad;    there    has  been    considerable    reaction    of    late 

amongst  our  authorities  on  political  economy  against 

11 
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the  ultra  free-trade  doctrine  of  Cobden  and  of  Bright 
It  seems  to  be  admitted  to-day  that  if  our  government 
were  in  the  hands  of  an  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Deity, 
interested  only  in  the  public  weal,  such  a  Deity  would 
find  it  wise  to  fight  the  tariff  and  bounty  legislations 
of  other  countries  by  tariff  and  bounty  legislations  of 
our  own.  But  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  protection  and 
bounty  system  may  be  economically  wise,  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that  they  are  both 
deplorable  in  their  effects,  not  only  upon  the  govern- 
ment that  grants  them,  but  upon  those  who  seek  their 
aid.  In  other  words,  the  measures  through  which 
bounty  and  protection  are  obtained,  and  through  which 
they  are  granted,  necessarily  tend  to  become  measures 
of  corruption. 

The  same  is  true  of  all  franchises  and  concessions 
granted  by  the  government  to  private  enterprise.  And 
the  still  more  deplorable  fact  connected  with  this  al- 
liance between  business  and  politics  is  that  it  not  only 
corrupts  legislators,  manufacturers,  and  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  securing  franchises,  but  it  also  spreads  cor- 
ruption throughout  the  people.  Never  was  a  more 
profound  mistake  uttered  than  in  the  words  that  the 
people  is  incorruptible.  It  was  when  the  Roman  people 
became  coiTupt  that  the  Roman  Empire  fell.  The 
evils  of  political  corruption  from  which  we  suffer  in 
the  United  States  to-day  would  not  last  a  week  if  they 
did  not  include  the  people  or  what  is  equivalent  in 
practice,  that  part  of  the  people  that  controls  the  po- 
litical machine.  The  story  of  how  this  happens  has 
lately  been  picturesquely  told  by  Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman 
in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly."  I  shall  therefore  refer  to 
it  here  only  with  the  utmost  brevity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  politics 
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of  New  York  State  are  practically  run  by  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  other 
corporations  which  have  interest  in  controlling  the 
sources  of  their  supplies  and  the  machinery  of  their 
taxation.  Chicago  has  long  been  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  own  its  tramways ;  a  similar  ring,  which  owns  the 
tramways  and  the  waterworks  of  Philadelphia,  has  long 
controlled  its  city  politics,  and  Greater  New  York  has 
lately  passed  under  a  similar  control  through  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company  with  Tam- 
many Hall. 

With  these  facts  we  have  long  been  familiar,  but 
there  is  an  element  connected  with  these  facts  and 
underlying  them  of  which  we  are  not  all  of  us  aware ; 
and  this  fact  is  that  the  reason  why  reform  movements 
so  often  fail,  and  even  when  they  succeed  do  not  re- 
sult in  permanent  improvement,  is  that  they  always 
run  up  at  last  against  some  private  interest.  In  the 
campaign  of  1897  in  New  York  the  Citizens'  Union 
which  represented  the  reform  element  adopted  a  plat- 
form which  included  the  ownership  by  the  city  of  its 
own  franchises.  While  this  campaign  was  in  progress 
it  was  discovered  that  opportunity  had  arisen  which 
permitted  the  city  to  repurchase  one  of  the  franchises 
which  had  been  granted  many  years  ago  for  an  in- 
sufficient consideration.  Proceedings  in  court  were 
instituted  to  this  end ;  and  the  Citizens'  Union  was 
amazed  there  to  find  the  most  distinguished  reformers 
in  New  York  City  appear  as  counsel  for  the  defendant 
company,  thereby  opposing  the  movement  fathered  by 
the  very  reform  organisation  of  which  these  distin- 
guished counsel  were  supposed  to  be  the  principal 
props.  When  asked  how  they  reconciled  their  attitude 
as  counsel,  they  answered  that  litigation  was  business, 
not  politics. 
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In  another  case,  a  young  man,  fired  with  indignation 
at  the  villainy  which  was  daily  practised  in  the  field 
of  municipal  politics,  secured  large  subscriptions  from 
his  personal  friends  with  a  view  to  conducting  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  against  it  After  the  fund  was  raised, 
he  discovered  that  the  ring  he  had  to  fight  drew  all 
its  resources  from  a  gas  company ;  he  found  a  flaw  in 
the  franchise  of  the  gas  company,  and  instituted  an 
attack  upon  it.  The  shares  of  the  gas  company  went 
down  three  points.  This  fall  of  three  points  deluged 
him  with  letters  from  those  who  had  subscribed  to  his 
political  fund,  protesting  that  while  they  were  with  him 
in  his  fight  against  bad  politics,  he  must  not  ruin  them 
by  attacking  the  gas  company  in  which  they  had  shares. 
"  Some  distinction,"  said  they,  "  must  be  made  between 
business  and  politics." 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  difference  between  them. 
It  is  business  interests  which  make  bad  politics;  and 
so  long  as  under  the  competitive  system  business  con- 
tinues to  make  bad  politics,  so  long  our  politics  will 
be  bad,  and  nothing  can  permanently  make  them  other- 
wise. This  fact  received  an  interesting  illustration  in 
the  fate  of  the  City  Club.  Organised  in  New  York 
in  1892,  it  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the 
richest  and  most  distinguished  men  in  the  city.  Its 
purpose  was  to  secure  good  municipal  government. 
It  was  started  by  a  group  of  men  comparatively  young, 
as  to  whose  sincerity  of  purpose  no  one  has  ever  enter- 
tained a  doubt.  This  little  group,  with  pathetic  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  conditions  which  were  destined  to 
make  all  their  efforts  fruitless,  formulated  plan  after 
plan  for  beginning  the  attack  on  the  enemy.  For  some 
inscrutable  reason  none  of  these  plans  was  ever  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  none  of  them  ever 
came  before  the  Club ;  and  when  at  last  a  Republican 
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legislature  sent  down  the  Lexow  Committee  to  investi- 
gate the  city  departments,  the  City  Club,  though  pos- 
sessed of  convincing  testimony  of  the  corruption  of 
the  police  department,  collected  by  some  of  its  members 
for  its  use,  refused  to  bring  this  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  Investigation.  Fortunately,  outside  the 
Club,  Dr.  Parkhurst  had  used  his  pulpit  as  a  politi- 
cal rostrum  from  which  to  hurl  attack  after  attack 
against  Tammany  Hall;  meeting  after  meeting  was 
organised  in  order  to  extend  the  scope  of  his  work 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  congregation ;  and  when  the 
time  came  for  action,  —  that  is  to  say,  when  the  Lexow 
Committee  of  Investigation  appeared  in  New  York,  — 
the  work  which  the  City  Club  was  constituted  to  do, 
and  was  specially  prepared  to  do,  was  abandoned  by  the 
Club,  and  taken  up  by  Dr.  Parkhurst,  who,  single- 
handed,  accomplished  what  the  City  Club  had  not 
dared  to  undertake. 

Unfortunately  the  kind  of  popular  enthusiasm  which 
can  be  roused  by  such  preaching  as  that  of  Dr.  Park- 
hurst turns  out  not  to  be  one  upon  which  a  politi- 
cal organisation  can  easily  be  built  or  a  political  pro- 
gramme systematically  worked  out;  for  the  moment 
that  anything  like  a  permanent  organisation  is  at- 
tempted, the  distinguished  men  who  naturally  present 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  people  as  best  fitted  to 
lead  the  movement,  and  who  are  willing  enough  to 
undertake  the  leadership,  turn  out  to  be  the  very  men 
who  are  counted  upon  for  protection  by  those  most  respon- 
sible for  the  evil.  Let  every  man  who  doubts  this  take 
pencil  in  hand  and  undertake  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the 
names  of  men  who  in  his  opinion  are  best  calculated  to 
create  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  therefore  best  fitted  to  be  put 
upon  a  reform  committee ;  if  he  is  familiar  with  the 
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business  conditions  of  lis  city  he  will  know  as  soon  as 
bis  list  is  made  up  that  nine  men  out  of  every  ten  on 
that  list  are  committed  by  some  connection  or  some 
business  interest,  whether  as  counsel  or  shareholder,  to 
an  extent  which  makes  sincere  co-operation  in  the  re- 
form movement  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

The  reformer  is  thus  left  between  two  alternatives ; 
if  he  makes  up  his  committee  of  men  sufficiently  well 
known  to  attract  the  confidence  of  the  community,  they 
will  be  men  upon  whose  sincerity  he  cannot  count ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  endeavours  to  secure  men  upon 
whose  sincerity  he  can  count,  it  will  be  because  they  are 
not  rich  enough  or  distinguished  enough  to  have  any 
weight  with  the  community.  It  is  between  these  two 
alternatives  that  the  reformer  who  dreams  of  perma- 
nent^ reform  organisation  under  existing  industrial  con- 
ditions  stands  paralysed. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  corruption 
caused  by  business  interests  is  confined  to  the  wealthy 
and  the  distinguished :  it  extends  throughout  the  entire 
community,  from  the  retail  trader  to  the  owner  of  a 

^  Importance  is  attached  to  the  word  ''permanent."  The  splendid 
work  done  by  many  municipalities  in  England  and  Europe  may  be  cited  to 
show  that  the  argument  in  these  pages  is  not  well  founded.  An  attempt 
to  enter  into  the  reasons  why  the  better  element  obtains  control  of  govern- 
ment at  sundry  times  and  places  would  involve  considerable  digression 
from  the  main  issue.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  when  engaged 
in  showing  the  evil  action  of  our  economico-social  system,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary at  every  step  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  this  evil  action,  there  are 
good  impulses  also  at  work.  In  the  United  States  the  evil  prevails  ;  this 
argument  is  an  effort  to  show  why  it  prevails.  If  we  had  in  the  United 
States  an  aristocracy,  pledged  by  the  principle  noblesse  obliget  to  counter- 
act this  evil,  we  might  have  less  municipal  corruption ;  but  we  should 
then  be  exposed  to  the  aristocratic  evil ;  and  government  run  hypocritically 
in  the  interests  of  an  aristocracy  of  culture  may  be  as  bad  as  government 
run  openly  in  the  interests  of  Tammany  Hall.  The  attempt  made  in 
these  pages  is  to  show  that  there  is  a  tendency  towards  corruption  inher- 
ent in  the  competitive  system.  It  does  not  attempt  to  show  that  it  can 
never  be  counteracted. 
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peanut  stand ;  for  every  law  which  is  enacted,  whether 
good  or  bad,  with  a  view  of  maintaining  order,  health,  and 
safety  in  the  community,  can  be  turned  by  an  unscrupu- 
lous political  organisation  into  an  instrument  for  exact- 
ing blackmail  or  compelling  political  support ;  and  the 
opportunities  for  accomplishing  this  are  so  numerous 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  exhaust  them.  A  few 
illustrations  must  suffice  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
they  reach. 

New  York  City  has  been  defectively  constructed  in 
the  absence  of  back  alleys,  so  that  there  is  no  way  of 
delivering  goods  from  the  wagon  to  the  store  except 
over  the  sidewalk;  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  deliver 
goods  of  any  size  without  occasionally  obstructing 
the  sidewalk.  Now,  the  city  ordinances  prohibit  this. 
There  are  only  two  ways,  therefore,  in  which  a  store- 
keeper can,  notwithstanding  this  ordinance,  conduct  his 
business :  one  is  by  corruption,  and  the  other  is  by  join- 
ing the  political  organisation  which  is  in  control  of  the 
city.  One  of  the  minor  political  organisations  which 
has  figured  constantly  during  the  last  few  years  in  New 
York  was  organised  by  the  abuse  of  this  city  ordinance ; 
the  leader  of  the  organisation  was  appointed  corpora- 
tion attorney,  the  corporation  attorney  being  the  officer 
whose  specific  duty  it  was  to  see  to  the  execution  of 
this  ordinance.  The  system  he  adopted  was  as  follows : 
The  citizen  who  obstructed  the  sidewalk  was  sued; 
when  he  came  to  court  to  answer  the  summons  the 
case  was  adjourned.  Every  time  he  came  to  court  the 
case  was  adjourned ;  the  first  time  he  failed  to  appear, 
he  was  heavily  fined.  He  was  then  summoned  once 
more  for  a  new  offence ;  again  the  case  was  adjourned 
every  time  he  appeared,  and  resulted  in  a  fine  when  he 
failed  to  do  so.  This  process  was  continued  until  the 
storekeeper  either  subscribed  to  the  corruption  fund  or 
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joined  the  "organisation."  In  this  manner  nearly  all 
city  ordinances  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
political  support ;  the  ordinance,  for  example,  prohibit- 
ing push-carts  from  remaining  standing  in  the  street,  is 
regularly  employed  by  district  leaders  to  secure  the 
political  support  of  all  the  men  who  use  push-carts ;  the 
same  sjrstem  is  adopted  as  has  been  described ;  the  push- 
cart man  is  arrested  and  brought  to  court,  where  he  finds 
himself  between  the  prosecuting  officer  and  the  district 
leader.  If  he  joins  the  organisation,  the  case  is  dis- 
missed ;  if  he  does  not,  he  is  fined,  whether  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  the  whole  court  being  sometimes  party  to 
the  conspiracy. 

The  building  laws  formed  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  safety  and  sanitation  of  our  buildings  are  con- 
tinually used  in  the  same  way.  Under  this  law  every 
builder  has  to  submit  plans  of  buildings  and  alterations 
of  buildings  to  the  building  department ;  if  he  belongs 
to  the  organisation,  his  plans  are  passed  promptly ;  if  he 
do(B8  not  belong  to  the  organisation,  his  plans  are  de- 
layed in  a  manner  to  make  the  conduct  of  business 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  Owners  of  buildings  are 
subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  persecution;  health  in- 
spectors are  instructed  to  compel  alterations  whether 
they  are  exacted  by  the  law  or  not;  with  the  conse- 
quence that  the  property-owner  generally  finds  it 
cheaper  to  contribute  to  the  corruption  fund  or  join  the 
organisation  than  to  enter  into  litigation  with  the 
health  department  on  the  question  raised.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  it  is  not  the  men  who  violate  the  law 
alone  who  are  subjected  to  this  political  pressure;  on 
the  contrary,  builders  and  property-owners  who  comply 
with  the  law  are  the  very  ones  most  marked  for  per- 
secution. It  does  not  cost  a  political  organisation  which 
is  in  control  of  the  city  anything  to  litigate ;  litigation 
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is  paid  for  by  the  city ;  but  it  costs  a  citizen  more  than 
he  can  spare,  in  time  as  well  as  money,  to  fight  an 
organisation  which  is  better  equipped  at  every  point  for 
such  a  fight  than  he. 

The  control  of  the  liquor  department  has,  however, 
probably  been  the  most  potent  of  all  the  devices  by 
which  political  organisations  have  controlled  votes.  The 
liquor  saloon  has  been  called  the  poor  man's  club,  and  is 
such  in  effect.  The  influence  of  the  liquor  saloon,  there- 
fore, in  politics  is  incalculable.  Sunday  is  the  most 
profitable  day  in  the  week  for  the  transaction  of  liquor 
business,  and  upon  the  permission  clandestinely  to  keep 
open  on  Sunday  depends  the  prosperity  of  every  liquor- 
dealer.  Not  only  does  this  permission  secure  to  the 
organisation  the  support  of  the  liquor-dealer,  but  his 
saloon  becomes  a  centre  of  political  propaganda.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  old  aflBliation  between  Tammany 
Hall  and  the  liquor-dealers  which  constitutes  its  par- 
ticular political  strength. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  features  of  this  system  is 
that  it  involves  the  corruption  of  the  police,  —  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  very  men  upon  whom  the  order  of  the  com- 
munity practically  depends ;  and  the  corruption  of  the 
police  is  not  confined  to  misdemeanours,  but  sometimes 
extends  to  crime.  It  is  well  known  that  every  house  of 
prostitution  in  New  York  remains  open  only  under  the 
protection  of  the  police ;  and  on  numerous  occasions 
it  has  become  clear  that  the  police  have  an  understand- 
ing with  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  Whether,  under 
these  circumstances,  person  or  property  can  long  be 
deemed  safe  is  a  question  which  every  citizen  has  to 
think  out  seriously  for  himself. 
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§  8.  Private  Pbopbbty  and  the  Church 

There  occasionally  arises  in  England  an  opposition  to 
the  relation  which  exists  there  between  the  government 
and  the  established  Church.  Doubtless  the  evils  which 
attend  a  state-endowed  church  are  great ;  but  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  those  which  attend  a  church  subjected  to 
the  pressure  of  the  competitive  system  are  just  as  great, 
if  not  greater.  And  here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  competitive  system  keeps  us  for  ever 
between  two  equally  unfortunate  alternatives ;  it  is  the 
source  of  practically  all  our  unsolved  and  unsolvable 
political  problems.  Indeed,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
time  seems  to  have  come  for  us  to  decide  whether  or 
not  it  is  worth  while  attempting  to  solve  problems  that 
are  insoluble,  if  it  is  true  that  the  competitive  system 
keeps  them  so ;  or  whether  the  only  alternative  left  to 
us  is  not  at  once  to  study  how,  if  at  all,  this  root  of  all 
our  political  evils  can  be  attacked. 

We  have  seen  the  system  of  unendowed  churches  at 
work  in  the  United  States  now  sufficiently  long  to 
permit  of  our  coming  to  some  conclusions  about  it ;  let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  what  these  conclusions  are. 

A  church  cannot  under  existing  conditions  live 
without  money;  if  unendowed,  the  main  source  upon 
which  it  has  to  depend  for  this  money  is  its  parish- 
ioners ;  but  every  church  has  much  to  gain  or  lose  from 
its  relations  with  the  government.  It  can  secure  grants 
of  land  from  the  government,  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  did  the  land  upon  which  was  built  its  cathedral 
in  New  York  and  the  adjacent  asylums ;  it  can  secure 
freedom  from  taxation ;  it  can  secure  per  capita  contri- 
butions for  its  institutions,  and  chapels  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  State. 

Every  church,  therefore,  has,  in  order  to  succeed,  to 
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propitiate  three  personalities,  —  that  of  the  congregation, 
that  of  the  municipality,  and  that  of  the  State.  It  can 
live  only  on  the  condition  of  propitiating  the  first  of 
them,  and  it  can  hardly  prosper  without  winning  over 
all  three. 

The  Church,  therefore,  instead  of  directing,  is  itself 
directed ;  instead  of  denouncing  evil,  it  has  to  propitiate 
it,  and,  although  its  mission  is  to  preach  virtue,  it  is 
sometimes  sorely  tempted  to  practise  iniquity. 

An  illustration  will  serve  to  show  the  working  of 
this  system.  The  government  from  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  secured  the  land  above  mentioned  was 
the  most  avowedly  corrupt  government  the  country  had 
ever  seen:  it  was  the  government  of  which  its  chief, 
Tweed,  said,  "  We  have  our  hands  deep  in  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  and  we  mean  to  take  them  out  full ;  "  and 
when  asked  what  the  people  would  say  to  this,  an- 
swered, "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  "  Was 
Aa  Church  for  this  reason  to  refuse  to  accept  a  gift  of 
land  from  Mr.  Tweed  ?  Many  would  answer :  Clearly 
not  It  was  the  robber  barons  who  built  most  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Europe.  It  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  of 
Nature  —  and  the  most  beneficent  part  of  it  —  that  out 
of  evil  often  comes  good.  Pious  people  profit  by 
this  principle  when  they  can;  build  temples  out  of 
the  spoils  of  war,  and  cathedrals  out  of  the  plunder  of 
Tammany  Hall.  Unfortunately,  however,  if  good  some- 
times springs  from  evil,  evil  has  a  way  of  returning  the 
compliment;  for  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  have 
doubtless  experienced  some  embarrassment  when  they 
found  themselves  under  the  duty  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  a  congregation  the  most  prominent  members  of 
which  were  the  very  men  who,  after  having  endowed 
the  Church,  were  engaged  in  reimbursing  their  endow- 
ments from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
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And  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  course  the  Church 
could  in  such  a  case  successfully  adopt.  She  has  sel- 
dom since  the  fifteenth  century  interfered  in  polities 
without  discomfiture.  Even  in  the  most  bigoted  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  when  the  Pope  put  an  inter- 
dict on  Segovia,  Avila,  and  the  other  cities  which  were 
defending  their  privileges  against  Charles  V.,  the  inter- 
dict was  contemptuously  disregarded,  and  Charles  V. 
himself  entreated  the  Pope  to  remove  it;  and  only  a 
few  years  ago  in  Ireland,  the  last  refuge  of  Romanism 
amongst  Englishnspeaking  countries,  the  voice  of  the 
Pope  exhorting  submission  was  disregarded  with  scorn. 
K  the  Church,  even  when  endowed  and  independent, 
has  to  follow  rather  than  lead  the  political  intrigues 
of  her  devotees,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  Church  which 
is  neither  endowed  nor  independent? 

Nor  are  these  insurmountable  diflSculties  peculiar  to 
the  Roman  Church :  they  present  themselves  not  only  to 
all  the  churches,  but  to  all  our  charitable  societies,  and 
have  dictated  the  clause  in  their  statutes  that  forbids 
their  interfering  in  matters  political.  This  clause  of  tol- 
erance, while  necessary  to  their  existence,  represents  the 
attitude  of  the  best  citizen  towards  his  government ;  it  is 
an  attitude  of  tolerance ;  and  the  tolerance  is  unfortu- 
nately a  tolerance  of  evil :  not  a  tolerance  of  good.  It  is 
the  kind  of  tolerance  which  makes  the  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children  openly  vote  for 
Tammany  Hall  because  it  subscribes  $30,000  a  year  to 
his  charity ;  it  is  the  kind  of  tolerance  that  regards  it  as 
wiser  to  co-operate  with  bad  government  than  resist  it ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  tolerance,  in  a  word,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  misgovemment  under  which  we  groan. 
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§  9.  Conclusion 

Whether,  therefore,  we  look  at  the  effect  of  industrial- 
ism upon  our  social  conditions,  upon  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, or  upon  our  internal  administration,  we  find  it 
everywhere  necessarily  resulting  in  evil.  Its  natural 
and  necessary  fruits  are  pauperism,  misgovemment,  and 

war. 

Such  is  the  machinery  which  man  has  invented  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  world ;  for  securing, 
as  Herbert  Spencer  puts  it,  that  the  "superior  shall 
have  the  good  of  his  superiority  and  the  inferior  the 
evil  of  his  inferiority,"  ^  regardless  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  very  scheme  through  which  Nature  has  brought 
the  injustice  into  the  world  which  man  has  undertaken, 
in  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  resist  and  overcome. 

Any  scheme  which  secures  "  to  the  superior  the  good 
of  his  superiority,  and  to  the  inferior  the  evil  of  his  in- 
feriority," is  built  upon  selfishness ;  and  this  book  has 
been  written  in  vain  if  it  has  not  demonstrated  that  sel- 
fishness can  bring  happiness  neither  to  those  who  are 
themselves  selfish  nor  to  those  who  are  the  victims 
of  selfishness,  but  that  selfishness  must  bring  misery 
on  man  and  lead  to  his  degeneration. 

The  conclusion  which  it  has  been  sought  to  draw 
from  this  aspect  of  human  history  and  particularly  from 
that  part  of  it  which  pertains  to  industry  and  commerce, 
is  not  only  that  our  existing  institutions  do  work  injus- 
tice, but  that  they  must  do  so ;  and  that  whether  we  be 
angels  of  light  or  instruments  of  the  devil,  we  are  all 
alike  consciously  or  unconsciously  partners  in  the 
human  misery  which  inevitably  results  from  them. 

Commercialism  is  a  Moloch  which  has  almost  with- 
out resistance  obtained  ascendancy  over  us.     To  this  un- 

1  Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  667. 
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clean  god,  with  equal  indifEerence,  we  hourly  sacrifice 
guilty  men  and  innocent  children;  and  of  the  cruelty 
this  cult  involves  we  are  essential  factors;  for  it  is  a 
part  of  the  competitive  scheme  that  all  of  us  —  even 
those  who  have  the  tenderest  hearts  —  should,  inno- 
cently and  unconsciously,  in  silent  submission  to  its 
laws,  be  stiungling  one  another. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  RESULT   OF  INDIVIDUALISM.  — THE 
SO-CALLED   SOCIAL  MIND 

In  the  first  volume  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  con- 
trast the  selection  which  takes  place  in  nature  with  the 
selection  that  takes  place  under  the  artificial  conditions 
created  by  man.  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  school 
assume  that  the  selection  that  takes  place  in  nature  is 
still  taking  place,  and  must  continue  to  take  place  in 
the  evolution  of  man.  The  result  of  our  inquiry  has 
been  to  show  that  not  only  is  the  process  of  human  de- 
velopment very  different  from  the  process  that  pre- 
ceded man,  but  that  it  is  in  many  respects  diametrically 
opposed  to  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  it  became  necessary  to 
dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  cruelty  of  Nature's  plan, 
under  which  millions  perished  in  order  that  the  few 
most  favoured  by  the  environment  survive ;  and  to  point 
out  that  the  more  or  less  unconscious  object  of  human 
institutions  is  to  put  an  end,  in  so  far  as  we  can,  to  the 
cruelty  of  Nature.  And  from  this  point  of  view  it  was 
concluded  that  justice,  regarded  objectively,  consisted 
in  the  effort  of  humanity  to  repair  the  inequality  of 
Nature,  and  particularly  in  the  effort  of  man  to  create 
conditions  which  will  make  the  community  prosper  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual  rather  than  at  his  expense. 
In  this  connection  it  was  shown  that  the  artificial  plan 
created  by  man  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  natural  plan  which,  on  the 
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contrary,  sacrificed  the  individual  to  the  community,  in 
such  communities  as  those  of  ants  and  bees. 

After  having  endeavoured  to  lay  down  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  what  respects  man  was  at  liberty  to  improve  his 
condition  in  his  conflict  with  Nature,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  what  extent  man  was  powerless  to  improve  his 
condition  in  his  conflict  with  Nature,  we  next  directed 
our  attention  to  a  short  study  of  the  history  of  human 
effort;  with  the  view  of  determining,  if  possible,  how 
far  the  efforts  of  man  in  his  conflict  with  Nature  had 
affected  the  human  machine ;  with  the  view  of  coming 
to  some  conclusion  as  to  which  of  his  efforts  had  been 
well  directed,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  had  tended 
towards  evil. 

Throughout  the  history  of  man  we  are  struck  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  been,  at  different  periods,  actuated  by 
different  motives.  Most  of  the  time  the  predominating 
motive  has  been  the  natural  motive  of  selfishness;  but 
occasionally  the  dominating  motive  has  been  a  non- 
natural  motive,  which,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  name,  we 
must  call  "religion;"  and  although  we  find  that  the 
institutions  which  have  been  brought  into  existence  by 
the  religious  spirit  have  been  for  the  most  part  captured 
by  craft  in  the  interests  of  selfishness,  we  have  neverthe- 
less recognised  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  there 
has  remained  some  spark  of  the  non-natural  or  religious 
motive,  ready  upon  any  favourable  change  of  conditions 
to  burst  into  a  flame. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  this  non- 
natural  motive  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  treated 
simply  as  one  of  the  facts  which  no  political  student  can 
afford  to  disregard  in  his  study  of  social  forces.  Nor 
have  we  been  seduced  by  religious  bias  into  believing 
that  this  non-natural  religious  force  has  always  acted  in 
a  direction  favourable  to  social  progress;  on  the  con- 
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trary,  we  have  had  to  admit  that  it  often  added  another 
motive  to  the  natural  selfish  motive  for  war,  and  that  in 
many  times  and  in  many  places  it  served  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  family  into  the  tribe,  and  the  tribe 
into  the  State.  Nevertheless,  we  had  to  recognise  that 
it  was  the  force  best  capable  of  concentrating  human 
effort  so  as  to  rescue  it  from  the  distracting  consequences 
of  selfishness ;  and  that  when  so  acting  it  was  a  power 
of  irresistible  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
had  also  to  admit  that  so  far  the  fate  of  every  religion 
has  been  at  last  to  become  the  instrument  of  the  very 
selfishness  it  started  to  destroy. 

Having,  then,  on  the  one  side  endeavoured  to  make 
clear  what  was  the  natural  environment,  the  favourable 
elements  of  which  man  has  undertaken  to  use  in  order  to 
overcome  those  elements  in  it  which  are  not  favourable 
to  him,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  show 
some  of  the  actual  phases  through  which  man  has  passed 
in  the  struggle,  it  now  becomes  our  business  to  en- 
deavour to  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  what  is  the 
constitution  of  man  himself,  and  how  far  this  constitu- 
tion  is  fitted  to  carry  on  the  struggle  in  the  future ;  all 
these  inquiries  being  preliminary  to  the  last  and  great- 
est inquiry  of  all,  —  namely,  what  are  the  conditions 
which,  taking  into  consideration,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
forces  of  nature  that  are  friendly  to  man,  and  the 
forces  of  nature  that  are  hostile  to  man,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  constitution  of  man  on  the  other,  will 
tend  most  to  help  man  to  use  the  friendly  forces  in  order 
to  subdue  those  that  are  hostile. 

The  human  constitution  in  its  relation  to  society  may 
be  given  the  specific  term  of  the  social  mind.  I  under- 
stand the  words  "social  mind  "  to  include  all  that  part  of 
the  human  constitution  which,  when  developed,  fits  man 
for  social  life,  and,  when  imperfectiy  developed,  unfits 

12 
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man  for  it.^  Thus  in  such  tribes  as  those  of  the  Arabs 
—  prior  to  the  Hegira  —  the  social  mind  was  intensely 
individualistic,  and  therefore  unfitted  for  social  life; 
whereas  that  of  our  great  Western  nations,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  become  less  individualistic,  and  therefore  more 
fitted  to  social  life.  It  will  be  found,  on  making  a  study 
of  the  social  mind,  that  it  is  an  extremely  complicated 
thing;  for  the  words  "social  mind  "  must  be  deemed  to 
include  not  only  mind,  but  temperament  also,  and  char- 
acter. In  other  words,  the  social  mind  is  not  confined 
to  the  intelligence  of  man,  but  also  to  his  emotions ;  not 
only  to  his  reason,  but  to  his  instincts,  his  passions,  and 
his  capacity  of  self-control. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  constitution  of 
the  social  mind,  we  have  to  study  it  from  three  differ- 
ent points  of  view :  — 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  study  its  development 
in  lower  animals,  under  the  influence  of  a  purely  natural 
environment. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  study  its  development 
in  man  under  the  influence  of  an  artificial  human 
environment. 

And  in  the  third  place,  we  have  to  study  its  structure 
through  physiology,  psychology,  and  pathology ;  that  is 
to  say,  through  the  actual  structure  of  the'^brain,  through 
its  operation  under  normal  conditions,  and  through  its 
operation  under  abnormal  conditions. 

The  evolution  of  the  mind  in  a  purely  natural  envi- 
ronment, and  the  development  of  the  mind  under  the 
influence  of  an  artificial  or  human  environment,  has 
already  been  studied  in  some  detail.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter,  therefore,  we  shall  only  have  to  recapit- 

^  Some  sociologists  use  the  words  **  social  mind  "  to  mean  the  mind  of 
the  social  organism  taken  as  a  whole.  This  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the 
words  are  used  in  this  book. 
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ulate  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  already  come 
under  these  two  heads,  filling  in,  however,  a  few  im^ 
portant  details.  The  study  of  the  social  mind  by  actual 
analysis  —  that  is  to  say,  by  the  help  of  physiology,  psy- 
chology, and  pathology  —  has  been  only  slightly  at- 
tempted in  previous  pages ;  nor  will  it  be  attempted  in 
any  great  detail  here.  We  should  lose  the  thread  of  the 
argument  were  we  to  attempt  to  deal  with  these  ques- 
tions at  length ;  we  shall,  however,  adopt  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  on  previous  subjects,  the  policy  of  avoiding 
matters  of  controversy  and  proceeding  to  the  utmost 
possible  along  lines  of  admitted  fact. 

We  shall,  then,  in  its  natural  order,  begin  by  recapit- 
ulating the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  already  come, 
regarding  the  social  mind  in  the  lower  animals. 

§  1.  Social  Mind  in  the  Lowee  Animals 

Natural  selection  primarily  creates  two  types,  —  the 
hunter,  which  is  fierce,  and  the  more  fierce  he  is  the 
more  he  tends  to  be  solitary ;  and  the  hunted,  which  is 
timid  and  tends  to  herd.  The  two  extremes  of  these 
two  types  are  to  be  found  in  the  purely  pursuing  and 
butchering  machine,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
lion  and  tiger,  and  the  purely  fleeing  machine,  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  hare. 

Midway  between  these  two  extreme  types,  however, 
is  to  be  found  the  large  majority  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
which  tends  by  co-operation  to  make  up  for  lack  of  fit- 
ness, whether  fitness  to  hunt  or  fitness  to  escape.  For 
example,  we  find  wolves  driven  by  cold  to  hunt  in  packs, 
in  order  by  co-operation  to  pull  down  quarry  which  in- 
dividually they  would  be  unable  to  subdue ;  and  we  find 
horses  congregate  in  herds  for  the  purpose  of  jointly 
defending  their  young  against  camivora,  to  which  other- 
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wise  the  young  must  fall  a  prey.  The  principle  of 
co-operation  is  found  in  nature  in  almost  every  conceiv- 
able degree,  from  the  purely  temporary  combination  of 
wolves  in  packs  to  the  permanent  community  of  ants 
already  described. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  force  which  brings 
together  animals  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation  and 
mutual  defence,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  discuss. 
In  the  sponge,  the  young  are  freely  moving  animals, 
and  unite  only  at  a  period  approaching  maturity.  Here 
is  a  force  acting  upon  individual  animals,  which  at  a 
certain  stage  in  their  growth  brings  them  together  with 
an  irresistible  power  and  unites  them  in  a  mass  so  homo- 
geneous that  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed 
lose  all  distinctiveness  and  become  merged  into  a  new 
individuality.  Indeed,  if  the  myxomycetes  is  properly 
classed  under  the  Fungi,  we  should  have  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  this  force  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
This  power  seems  to  be  no  other  than  what  Professor 
Giddings  calls  a  consciousness  of  kind,  which  he  regards 
as  the  beginning  of  socialisation.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, trace  it  as  far  back  as  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  if  he  had  done  so  he  would  not  have 
given  it  the  name  of  consciousness. 

Attention  is  directed  to  this  strange  force  which 
brings  together  the  individual  larvae  of  the  sponge  and 
welds  them  into  a  unit,  because  the  character  of  it  has 
so  far  entirely  baffled  scientific  explanation,  and  tends 
to  prove  that  the  socialising  force  that  brings  together 
animals  for  a  common  purpose  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  any  conscious  sense  of  advantage  therefrom,  in  the 
individuals  thus  brought  together.  In  other  words,  the 
inexplicable  force  which  brings  together  the  freely  mov- 
ing larvsB  of  the  sponge  into  a  single  immovable  mass 
may  be  the  same  force  which  brings  together  horses  into 
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herds,  bees  into  hives,  and  ants  into  their  still  more  per- 
fect communities,  respectively. 

Purely  temporary  associations,  such  as  those  of  wolves 
in  packs,  involve  little  in  the  way  of  tacit  agreement  to 
tacit  government.  They  are  all  united  in  the  common 
purpose  of  securing  food ;  the  food  is  devoured  as  soon 
as  killed,  and  the  combination  is  maintained  so  long  as 
the  cold,  by  keeping  the  smaller  game  out  of  sight, 
puts  them  under  the  necessity  of  killing  large  game  or 
djdng  of  starvation.  As  soon  as  the  cold  disappears, 
the  necessity  for  this  association  disappears  and  the  pack 
disbands.  A  totally  different  state  of  things,  however, 
is  to  be  found  when  the  relation  is  a  more  permanent 
one.  For  example,  when  horses  and  deer  unite  in  herds 
for  the  permanent  purpose  of  defence  against  camivora, 
there  arises,  as  has  been  explained,  the  necessity  of 
solving  the  first  problem  of  property;  that  is  to  say, 
property  in  the  female,  which  gives  rise  to  sexual  jeal- 
ousy. It  has  been  already  explained  that  Nature's 
scheme  for  solving  this  problem  is  the  usual  scheme  of 
battle ;  and  this  scheme  has  the  incidental  advantage  of 
allowing  only  the  strongest  bucks  and  stallions  to  per- 
petuate the  race. 

When,  however,  we  proceed  to  the  next  step  in  com- 
munity life,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  step  involved  in  the 
accumulating  of  food,  —  there  arises  a  second  problem, 
— -that  is  to  say,  the  problem  of  property  in  things. 
Now,  the  problem  of  property  in  things  not  only  presents 
a  new  problem  of  its  own,  but  it  enhances  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem  of  property  in  the  female;  because 
accumulation  of  food,  such  as  honey,  creates  a  perma- 
nent bond  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  splitting  up  of 
the  herd  that  takes  place  in  the  herbivora  during  the 
breeding  season.  In  other  words,  the  community  has  to 
live  together  all  the  year  round.     This  makes  the  prob- 
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lem  of  sexual  jealousy  so  acute  that,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  Nature  solves  it  by  the  arbitrary  and  cruel 
measure  of  destroying  one  entire  sex,  and  leaving  the 
work  of  the  community  to  be  done  and  the  benefits  of  it 
to  be  enjoyed  practically  by  the  other  sex  alone.  More- 
over, not  only  is  sexual  jealousy  eliminated  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  male  sex,  but  the  competition  which 
characterises  the  struggle  for  existence  of  animals  who 
do  not  live  in  communities  is  eliminated  by  the  apparent 
disappearance  of  selfishness  altogether.  The  habit  or 
instinct  of  sacrifice  that  results  from  the  disappearance 
of  selfishness  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  ants  work 
for  the  community  with  apparently  the  same  industry; 
all  seem  prepared  at  any  time  to  defend  and  die  for  it. 
There  is  apparently  no  one  that  has  more  greed  than 
another,  so  that  no  internal  quarrel  seems  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  the  ant-hill.  In  other  words,  there 
seems  to  be  absolute  uniformity  of  temperament,  auto- 
matic willingness  to  work,  and  a  total  absence  of  all 
those  qualities  which  characterise  the  solitary  camivora; 
and  when  found  in  man,  are  grouped  in  the  word 
"vice." 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  bear  clearly 
in  mind  the  fact  that  Nature,  proceeding  through  the 
principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  has  produced 
types  so  opposite  as  that  represented  by  the  selfish  au- 
tomaton in  the  tiger  and  the  unselfish  automaton  in  the 
ant;  the  process  employed  by  Nature  in  the  one  case 
being  competition,  and  the  process  in  the  other  case 
being  co-operation.  At  this  point,  however,  a  careful 
distinction  has  to  be  made ;  for  Nature  nowhere  works 
by  co-operation  alone.  Co-operation  in  the  ant-hill  is 
confined  to  the  ant-hill ;  outside  the  ant-hill  there  is  the 
same  competition  as  characterises  the  general  scheme  of 
Nature,     In  other  words,  every  ant-hill  is  brought  into 
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competition  with  every  other  ant-hill,  and  although 
occasionally  many  ant-hills  are  foimd  grouped  so  as  to 
form  one  large  community,  there  is  found  between  com- 
munities a  savage  war. 

It  is  the  competition  between  different  communities 
of  ants  which  has  caused  those  communities  to  sur- 
vive in  which  co-operation  is  most  advantageous  and 
most  complete.  Every  individual  that  was  unfitted  for 
community  life  by  unwillingness  to  work  or  desire  to 
appropriate  to  his  own  advantage  the  property  of  the 
community  or  the  work  of  another,  or  individuals,  in  a 
word,  who  were  lazy  or  selfish,  have  been  mercilessly 
destroyed,  whether  by  the  process  of  survival  of  the 
fittest  or  by  the  direct  action  of  the  other  ants  in 
the  community.^  Communities  of  ants,  therefore,  are 
characterised  by  competition  without  and  co-operation 
within ;  the  result  of  this  competition  being  to  produce 
an  automaton  free  from  selfishness. 

If,  now,  the  result  of  co-operation  within,  acting  subject 
to  the  principle  of  competition  without,  be  compared 
with  the  result  of  competition  alone,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  by  the  fact  that,  while  competition  alone  produces 
the  most  bloodthirsty  of  all  living  creatures,  co-operation 
produces  a  living  automaton  which  within  the  commun- 
ity seems  to  be  free  from  all  those  vices  which  charac- 

^  It  is  undesirable  to  introduce  here  speculation  as  to  the  method  by 
which  such  individuals  were  disposed  of.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
however,  that  in  communities  of  bees  (which  are  far  less  perfect  from  the 
coUectivist  point  of  view  than  those  of  ants)  some  bees  are  found  to  rob 
one  another  of  the  honey  they  have  collected ;  these  robber  bees  are 
punished  by  the  other  bees  in  the  hive.  In  the  same  way  it  has  been 
observed  that  when  flocks  of  birds  return  to  their  old  nesting-place,  the 
birds  return  each  to  her  own  nest,  and  any  attempt  of  one  bird  to  appro- 
priate the  nest  of  another  immediately  brings  upon  her  the  resentment 
of  the  whole  flock.  Individual  sparrows,  too,  who  attempt  to  rob  one  nest 
of  straw  to  make  their  own  are  immediately  set  upon  l^  the  other  spar- 
rows in  the  flock. 
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tense  communities  of  men.  This,  however,  does  not 
prevent  the  same  unselfish  automaton  waging  vigorous 
warfare  upon  all  individuals  belonging  to  other  com- 
munities ;  and  thus  we  have  the  same  automaton  under 
two  different  conditions  acting  with  the  self-sacrifice  of 
a  saint  in  the  one  case,  and  the  ferocity  of  a  soldier  in 
the  other. 

Such  are  the  results  of  Nature  acting  through  natural 
laws  without  interference  at  the  hands  of  men.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  study  of  how  this  process  has  been 
modified  by  the  conscious  effort  of  man. 

§  2.  The  Social  MmD  of  Man 

Under  this  heading  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more 
than  recapitulate  what  has  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  previous  volume.  The  striking  and  essential  differ- 
ence which  characterises  man  and  differentiates  him 
from  the  lower  animals  is  his  large  capacity  for  self- 
control.  The  points,  therefore,  which  will  interest  us 
most  in  studying  the  development  of  human  society,  are 
the  two  questions  how  self-control  solved,  or  attempted 
to  solve,  the  problem  arising  out  of  property  in  the 
female,  or  sexual  jealousy,  and  how  self-control  at- 
tempted to  solve  the  problem  of  property  in  things. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  races  which  solved  the 
question  of  sexual  relations  in  the  manner  which  ex- 
acted most  self-control  —  that  is  to  say,  by  permanent 
monogamy  —  were  the  nations  which  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  have  survived;  and  we  have  also  seen  that 
self-control  rests  at  the  foundation  of  the  notion  of  pri- 
vate property;  that  the  idea  of  property  involves  not 
only  the  right  of  every  individual  to  the  product  of  his 
own  labour,  but  also  involves  the  obligation  to  respect 
a  similar  right  in  others.     As  the  family  grew  into  the 
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State,  the  notion  of  private  property  gave  rise  to  the 
obligation  to  support  the  State,  and  also  the  obligation 
to  contribute  some  fraction  of  personal  liberty  to  the 
State ;  even  to  the  extent,  under  certain  conditions,  of 
laying  down  one's  life  for  the  State.  But  men  differ 
from  ants  not  only  in  the  possession  of  the  faculty  of 
self-control,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  higher  up  in 
the  animal  scale  we  go,  the  greater  is  the  diversity  of 
function  we  find,  and  the  greater  the  difference  between 
one  individual  and  another. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  is  less  difference  be- 
tween individuals  in  as  simply  organised  an  insect  as  an 
ant  than  in  as  highly  a  differentiated  animal  as  man; 
and  not  only  do  we  observe  great  differences  be- 
tween men  in  those  qualities  which  men  possess  more 
or  less  in  common  with  other  animals,  but  perhaps  there 
is  no  quality  in  which  men  differ  from  one  another  more 
than  in  the  quality  of  self-control,  which  men  alone  to 
any  degree  possess.  Again,  not  only  do  men  differ  in 
power  of  self-control,  but  they  differ  in  willingness  to 
use  this  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  or  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves.  Not  only  do  they  differ  in 
power  of  productive  toil,  but  they  differ  in  willingness 
to  give  the  benefit  of  this  power  of  production  to  the 
community;  and,  last  but  not  least,  not  only  do  they 
differ  greatly  in  the  power  of  commanding  the  submis- 
sion of  one  another,  but  they  differ  also  in  willingness 
to  use  this  power  for  the  benefit  of  all,  or  only  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves. 

Again,  the  development  of  human  intelligence  could 
not  but  make  it  clear  to  men  who  possess  any  one  of 
these  three  powers  —  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  self- 
control,  the  power  of  productiveness,  and  the  power  of 
commanding  submission  —  to  any  remarkable  degree 
that  such  a  man  could  exercise  these  powers  with  infi- 
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nitely  more  advantage  to  himself  if,  instead  of  putting 
them  at  the  disposal  of  the  community,  he  used  them  to 
improve  his  own  position  at  the  expense  of  those  about 
him.  And  not  only  did  some  men  possess  these  three 
powers  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  others  were  wanting 
in  these  powers  in  a  corresponding  degree.  We  have, 
therefore,  by  the  side  of  the  few  who  possess  these 
powers  in  a  large  degree,  many  who,  on  the  contrary, 
were  influenced  by  corresponding  willingness  to  submit, 
willingness  to  toil,  and  willingness  to  exercise  self- 
control  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  rather  than 
for  that  of  themselves. 

It  became  inevitable,  therefore,  that  those  who  had 
most  power  became  the  masters  of  those  who  had  most 
willingness ;  and  as  the  faculty  of  power  coupled  with 
selfishness  inevitably  goes  to  make  up  the  lowest  type 
of  individualist,  so  the  faculty  of  power  coupled  with 
unselfishness  goes  to  make  up  the  highest  type  of  social- 
ist. We  have  thus  within  the  same  community  two 
kinds  of  social  mind,  one  of  which  is  by  nature  equipped 
to  enslave  the  other. 

The  effect  of  this  inequality  in  man  has  been,  there- 
fore, to  create  a  society  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to 
that  of  the  ants ;  for  whereas  the  latter  have  eliminated 
all  individuals  possessing  selfish  or  anti-social  qualities, 
human  society  has  delivered  over  all  that  part  of  hu- 
manity which  possesses  social  qualities  into  the  hands 
of  the  few  who  possess  the  anti-social.  The  docility 
and  unselfishness  of  the  many  have  delivered  them  over 
to  the  imperiousness  and  egotism  of  the  few.^ 

Another  process  has  been  at  work,  singularly  enough, 
to  produce  the  same  result.     The  law  of  nature  tends 

^  Obvioasly  there  are  exceptions.  The  contention  is  not  that  unselfish 
men  never  come  to  the  front,  but  that  the  main  tendency  is  to  put  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  selfish. 
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to  make  the  muscularly  strong  prevail  over  the  muscu- 
larly  weak;  but  the  mental  development  of  man  has 
set  up  intelligence  to  fight  muscular  strength.  Now, 
religion  is  the  natural  .ally  of  intelligence  in  its  warfare 
with  physical  strength;  but  the  same  tendency  which 
makes  intelligence  the  instrument  of  selfishness  tends  to 
make  religion  also  the  instrument  of  both.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  selfishness  has  used  religion  as  well  as 
intelligence  to  make  the  muscularly  strong  but  intellec- 
tually weak  the  servants  of  the  muscularly  weak  but 
intellectually  strong. 

The  result  of  the  operation  of  these  forces  has  been 
that,  whereas  under  the  law  of  nature  the  individual 
is  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  under 
the  law  of  man  the  community  is  made  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  individual ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  alliance 
between  selfishness,  intelligence,  and  religion  has  con- 
tributed to  subject  the  many  to  the  few,  the  final  result 
has  been  to  make  the  community  serve  the  interests  of 
the  few  rather  than  that  of  the  many. 

And  so  it  has  happened  that  the  intelligence  of  a  few 
men  using  and  abusing  the  docility  and  strength  of  the 
many  has  created  an  artificial  environment,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  have  been  already  pointed  out.^ 

They  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows :  whereas  under 
the  system  of  nature  the  struggle  is  a  struggle  for  life, 
under  that  of  man  it  is  a  struggle  for  wealth,  power,  and 
consideration;  whereas  under  the  system  of  nature  the 
struggle  favours  bulk  and  muscle,  under  that  of  man 
it  favours  brain  and  nerve ;  whereas  under  the  system  of 
nature  the  struggle  favours  the  strong,  under  that  of 
man  the  struggle  favours  the  rich;  and  perhaps  the 
most  serious  consequence  of  this  artificial  environment 
is  that  whereas  under  the  system  of  nature  the  types 

^  VoL  L  pp.  330  et  seq. 
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most  favoured  by  the  environment  are  the  most  fertile, 
and  the  types  least  favoured  by  the  environment  least 
fertile,  under  the  system  of  man  the  types  most  favoured 
by  the  environment  are  least  fertile,  and  the  types  least 
favoured  by  the  environment  are  the  most  fertile.  So 
that  whereas  man  has  set  up  for  himself  intelligence  and 
morality  as  the  types  to  which  he  admittedly  would 
tend,  it  is  not  the  intelligent  and  moral  type  which 
tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  but  that  which  is  least  intelli- 
gent and  often  for  that  reason  the  least  moral  also;  be- 
cause the  human  environment,  by  showering  its  blessings 
upon  the  few  rich,  has  reduced  the  multitude  to  a  con- 
dition of  poverty  which  tends  to  promote  neither  a  high 
standard  of  intelligence  nor  a  high  standard  of  morality. 

But  the  tendency  of  the  rich  to  die  childless,  while 
the  poor  breed  more  children  than  they  can  provide  for,  is 
by  no  means  the  worst  feature  of  the  artificial  conditions 
created  by  men.  For  although  it  has  been  shown  that 
man's  conscious  efforts  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
race  have  always  been  directed  towards  diminishing  the 
inequality  and  injustice  of  Nature,  a  study  of  its  history 
demonstrates  that  these  conscious  efforts  have  been 
allowed  to  operate  at  only  rare  and  fitful  intervals; 
whereas  selfishness  has  operated  all  the  time,  and  the 
study  of  its  history  shows  that  so  powerful  has  been 
the  selfishness  of  the  few  in  subjugating  the  docility  of 
the  many,  that  even  the  noblest  impulses  of  men  have 
in  the  end  invariably  been  appropriated  by  human  sel- 
fishness to  its  own  ends. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  religion  of  Mohammed  serve 
only  to  corrupt  the  court  at  Bagdad,  and  that  of  Christ 
to  bolster  the  thrones  of  kings  in  Europe  and  the  splen- 
dour of  a  papal  court  at  Rome.  We  have  seen  the  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  Crusades  used  by 
Venice  to  conquer  Constantinople,  and  by  the  Church 
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to  acquire  one-third  of  the  whole  property  of  £urope. 
We  have  seen  municipalities  created  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  interests  of  honest  toil  become  pawns  in 
the  game  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  We 
have  seen  them  used  by  the  nobles  to  defeat  the  king 
and  used  by  the  king  to  defeat  the  nobles.  We  have 
seen  industry,  organised  in  the  shape  of  guilds  to  defend 
the  artisan  against  both  the  king  and  noble,  create  a 
new  tyranny  equal  to  that  of  either.  We  have  seen 
the  cry  of  liberty  raised  against  the  tyranny  of  the  guild, 
only  to  hand  over  the  workingman  to  the  merciless 
tyranny  of  the  Market;  and  in  his  efforts  to  free  himself 
from  that  of  the  Market,  we  have  seen  him  once  more 
subjected  to  that  of  the  Trade  Union.  So  that  whether 
we  look  a  priori  at  the  conditions  under  which  man  is 
placed  by  the  environment  which  he  himself  has  created, 
or  a  posteriori  to  the  history  of  his  actual  struggle 
with  this  environment,  we  find  ourselves  inevitably  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  this  human  environment  has  for 
its  necessary  effect  to  subject  the  many  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  few,  and  to  perpetuate  the  lowest  types  in 
the  race  rather  than  the  best. 

The  degenerating  consequences  of  such  a  system  could 
not  but  have  resulted  fatally  for  the  race,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  under  it  degeneration  tends  to  take 
place  chiefly  at  the  top  and  bottom,  —  that  is  to  say, 
amongst  the  most  successful  and  the  least  successful, 
leaving  the  moderately  successful  to  maintain  the  race. 
So  that  in  spite  of  the  misery  of  the  very  poor  and  the 
enervation  of  the  very  rich,  the  race  has  not  only  main- 
tained itself,  but  even  obviously  improved ;  and  out  of 
the  conflicts,  or  rather  revolutions,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  selfish  minority  has  over  and  over  again  been 
deposed,  only  to  find  its  place  taken  by  another  minority 
equally  selfish,  the  human  mind  is  gradually  awakening 
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to  a  more  intelligent  and  more  moral  apprehension  of 
its  social  duties.  This  development  is  taking  place  in 
a  manner  which  ought  to  command  our  careful  attention ; 
for  if  we  return  to  the  extreme  types  presented  by 
nature,  —  that  is  to  say,  to  the  unselfish  automaton 
observed  in  the  ant  and  the  selfish  automaton  observed 
in  the  tiger,  —  we  shall  find  that  while  the  governing 
class  in  mankind  finds  it  necessary  to  give  up  some 
of  the  selfishness  which  characterises  the  tiger,  the  un- 
selfish automaton  in  the  governed,  whose  docility  has 
rendered  easy  the  control  of  the  governing  class,  is 
gradually  becoming  less  docile,  less  unselfish,  and  more 
clear  in  the  understanding  of  what  the  governed  call 
their  rights. 

And  so  throughout  the  history  of  man  the  develop- 
ment has  been  always  from  the  extreme  type  towards  a 
medium  type,  in  which  there  is  retained  some  of  the 
docility  of  the  ant  with  some  of  the  selfishness  of  the 
camivora. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  what  light 
is  thrown  upon  this  medium  type  by  the  study  of 
the  actual  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
method  in  which  it  works  under  normal  and  abnormal 
conditions. 

§  3.  Physiology  of  the  Mind 

Psychologists  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  human  mind  is  more  complex  than  it  appears 
to  be ;  that  consciousness  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
give  us  a  complete  account  of  its  own  workings,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  mind  seems  to  work  as  much 
outside  of  consciousness  as  within  it.  They  had,  for 
example,  to  account  for  the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  keep 
track  of  time  during  sleep,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
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many  men  can  wake  at  whatever  hour  they  decide  to 
awake.  Again,  the  mind  can  be  set  working  at  the 
effort  to  recall  a  name,  and,  though  consciously  occupied 
with  other  things,  the  search  is  continued  until  suddenly 
the  name  appears  in  consciousness  and  the  recognition 
of  it  actually  interrupts  consciousness  engaged  in  other 
things.  Psychologists  have  called  this  unconscious 
operation  of  the  mind  sub-consciousness. 

Psychologists  have  also  been  long  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  there  was  within  the  conscious  mind,  as  it 
were,  and  generally  subject  to  it,  an  automaton  that 
seemed  capable  of  transacting  most  of  the  business  of 
life  without  the  assistance  of  conscious  volition;  such 
an  automaton  is  startlingly  revealed  to  us  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  retired  soldier,  who,  carrying  his 
dinner  across  the  street,  dropped  it  in  automatic  response 
to  a  sudden  and  authoritative  order  to  present  arms. 
Somnambulism  also  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  human  automaton  can  operate  with  singular 
skill  in  the  absence  of  all  consciousness.  But  it  is  to 
hypnotism  and  certain  cases  of  mental  shock  and  hysteria 
that  we  chiefly  owe  our  knowledge  of  this  sub-conscious 
automaton.  The  experiments  of  many  physicians  in 
different  fields  have  now  substantiated  the  fact  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  mind  is  like  a  tele- 
phone system,  consisting  of  numerous  simple  and  com- 
plex circuits,  —  as,  for  example,  a  simple  circuit  of 
telephones  in  a  single  building,  with  a  central  system  of 
its  own;  these  circuits,  connected  with  those  of  other 
buildings,  —  as,  for  example,  all  the  buildings  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  and  centralised  in  the  borough; 
these  —  that  is  to  say,  the  various  systems  of  the  va- 
rious boroughs,  — again  connected  and  centralised  at  a 
central  office  of  Greater  New  York,  and  that  of  Greater 
New  York  connected  with  those  of  other  cities  and  cen- 
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tralised  at  Washington,  every  city  being  thus  put  into 
communication  with  all  the  other  great  systems  of  the 
country.  This  vast  and  complicated  telephone  system 
can  be  disassociated  so  that  a  part  of  it  will  operate  by 
itself;  New  York  can  be  cut  off  from  Washington,  and 
Washington  thereby  prevented  from  exercising  any 
control  over  it. 

This  analogy,  however,  is  deficient  in  not  accounting 
for  one  of  the  most  essential  and  interesting  character- 
istics of  the  human  mind,  •—  that  is  to  say,  its  faculty  for 
self-consciousness.  It  is  probable  that  animals  possess 
very  nearly  as  complete  an  automatic  system  for  the 
conveyance  of  nerve  messages  as  man ;  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  nervous  system 
which  man  has  in  common  with  the  lower  animals  is 
subjected  in  man  to  a  higher  centralisation  or  control, 
and  that  this  control  is  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of 
man's  self-consciousness  and  of  his  self-restraint. 

If  we  examine  the  structure  of  the  brain,  we  find  a 
large  part  of  the  nerves  of  the  body  centre  there ;  the 
nerves  affecting  the  movements  of  the  tongue  centre  in 
the  inferior  extremity  of  the  so-called  Broca's  convolu- 
tion, injury  to  which  produces  aphasia,  or  disorder  of 
the  faculty  of  speech.  The  nerves  of  the  eye  are  also 
centred  in  the  brain,  and  there  are  centred  also  the 
nerves  of  the  nose,  the  mouth,  and  the  ears.  Again, 
all  these  various  nerves  are  connected  in  another  portion 
of  the  brain,  so  that  a  healthy  and  useful  relation  can 
be  established  between  the  various  functions  in  the 
body.  For  example,  the  flight  of  a  pigeon  involves  not 
only  the  use  of  the  wings  and  the  use  of  the  eyes  to 
direct  the  flight,  but  also  the  faculty  of  correlating  the 
messages  which  a  pigeon  receives  through  the  eye  and 
directs  to  the  wing,  thus  enabling  it  to  direct  its  flight 
in  a  manner  to  avoid  the  obstacles  thereto.     Now,  it  is 
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possible,  by  removing  a  part  of  the  brain  of  a  pigeon, 
to  deprive  it  of  this  correlating  faculty;  so  that,  al- 
though the  pigeon  can  see  and  can  fly,  it  is  unable  to 
direct  its  movements  in  correlation  with  the  objects 
which  it  sees. 

It  is  possible  to  trace  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system  from  the  simplest  form,  in  which  it  simply  con- 
veys a  message  from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the 
muscle,  to  that  in  which  it  conveys  a  message  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  to  a  centre  in  the  brain,  which  con- 
nects it  with  different  muscles  of  the  body;  this  system 
being  connected  again  with  another  system  of  nerves, 
which  come  from  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  mouth,  all 
of  them  being  centralised  so  that  the  whole  animal 
moves  in  obedience  to  all  the  messages  it  receives  from 
all  these  organs,  whether  they  come  in  consciousness 
or  not.  This  is  the  machinery  which  men  have  in 
common  with  the  lower  animals.  But  in  addition  to 
this  machinery,  man  has  the  faculty  of  controlling 
this  machinery  to  a  certain  extent  through  doubtless  an 
additional  central  nervous  system.^  And  this  additional 
central  nervous  system  seems  at  once  to  be  the  seat, 
not  only  of  his  self-control,  but  of  his  self -consciousness. 
The  evidence  of  this  additional  central  nervous  system 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  disassociated 
from  the  purely  automatic  system  that  man  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  lower  animals,  either  by  accident,  disease, 
or  hypnotism ;  so  that  a  man  can  be  divested  of  all  self- 
control  and  all  self-consciousness  by,  as  it  were,  cutting 
off  the  new  central  nervous  system  from  the  rest.  When 
this  faculty  of  self-control  and  self-consciousness  is,  as 
it  were,  shunted  off  the  nervous  system  by  hjrpnotism, 

^  It  cannot  be  stated  positively  that  no  animals  possess  this  developed 
nervous  system,  though  it  can  be  said  that  if  they  do  possess  it,  it  is  de- 
veloped only  to  a  limited  degree. 

13 
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disease,  or  accidental  shock,  the  subject  remains  per- 
fectly capable  of  all  the  automatic  actions  of  the  human 
body ;  nay,  more,  the  automatic  machinery  will  comply 
with  any  suggestion  made  to  it,  the  faculty  of  self- 
control  or  self-direction  being  no  longer  in  operation. 

No  one  who  has  witnessed  experiments  on  hjrpnotic 
subjects  can  fail  to  admit  the  duality  of  the  mind,  or 
recognise  that  there  is  in  man  an  automaton  which, 
though  in  a  normal  state  under  his  control,  can  by 
hypnotism  be  withdrawn  from  his  control  as  completely 
as  though  one  were  connected  with  the  other  by  an  elec- 
tric switch. 

Physiology,  too,  confirms  the  application  of  this 
analogy.  The  threads  which  unite  the  nerve  centres  are 
not  continuous;  on  the  contrary,  every  nerve  centre 
appears  to  have  threads  of  its  own,  which  remain  under 
normal  conditions  in  contact  with  those  of  the  other 
nerve  centres  with  which  they  are  connected.  It  seems 
probable  that  when  one  set  of  nerve  centres  is  put  out 
of  relation  with  the  others,  by  hypnotism  or  otherwise, 
contact  is  broken  between  the  centres  at  the  point  where 
the  threads  of  each  centre  meet  in  much  the  same  way 
as  in  an  electric  circuit. 

All  experiments  made  upon  hysterical  subjects  by 
suggestion,  or  upon  hypnotic  subjects  by  hjrpnotism, 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  breaking  the  connection  between 
one  set  of  nerve  centres  and  another;  and  the  most 
familiar  dislocation  that  takes  place  is  that  between  the 
automaton  which  man  shares  with  lower  animals,  and 
the  self-conscious,  self-controlling  force  which  is  peculiar 
to  himself.  When  this  dislocation  has  been  effected, 
the  subject  in  whom  it  has  taken  place  will  act  with  all 
the  docility  and  something  of  the  brutality  of  a  lower 
animal,  in  conformity  with  the  slightest  suggestion  made ; 
and,  however  gentle  may  be  the  disposition  of  the  subject 
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in  a  normal  state,  nothing  can  exceed  the  ferocity  with 
which  the  subject  will  act  if  the  suggestion  be  one  to 
elicit  it.  Suggest  to  the  subject  to  be  gay,  and  the  sub- 
ject will  laugh;  suggest  sorrow,  and  the  subject  will 
weep ;  suggest  dignity,  and  the  subject  will  draw  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height;  and  yet  there  is  no  act  so 
contemptible  or  foolish  of  which,  in  obedience  to  sug- 
gestion, he  will  not  be  guilty;  if,  however,  connection 
be  restored,  the  subject  returns  again  to  the  normal 
state,  once  more  self-conscious  and  once  more  capable 
of  habitual  self-control.^ 

When,  therefore,  we  bring  together  the  conclusions 
which  result  from  an  examination  of  the  human  mind 
from  the  point  of  view  of  natural  evolution,  human 
environment,  and  a  study  of  the  actual  constitution  of 
the  brain,  the  result  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as 
follows :  — 

First,  as  the  result  of  purely  natural  evolution,  man 
possesses  both  the  anti-social  solitary  ferocity  of  the 
camivora  and  the  social,  gentle  docility  of  the  ant. 

Second,  the  mind  is  composed  of  two  different  parts, 

—  the  automaton,  which  man  shares  with  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  the  power  of  self-consciousness  and  self- 
control,  which  is  peculiar  to  himself. 

Third,  while  the  institutions  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
artificial  environment  which  man  has  made  for  himself 

—  have,  in  a  measure,  tended  to  promote  the  exercise  of 
self-control,  that  one  of  his  institutions  which  is  known 
as  commercialism  has  been  perpetuaUy  appeaUng  to  his 
selfishness,  so  that  the  automaton  in  him  has  contracted 
habits  of  pursuing  selfish  ends  which  have  become  in 

^  This  is  so  familiar  to  those  who  have  made  any  study  of  hypnotism 
that  no  time  will  be  wasted  in  repeating  its  various  phenomena.  A  recent 
useful  book  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Dr.  Boris  Sidis,  —  "The  Psychology 
of  Suggestion,"  —  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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great  measure  uncontrollable;  and  his  intelligence  has 
become  so  far  an  instrument  of  selfishness  that  the  better 
impulses  in  his  nature  are  in  continual  danger  of  being 
suppressed  thereby. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  studied,  in  the 
first  place,  the  environment  furnished  by  nature ;  in  the 
second  place  the  environment  created  by  man ;  and  in 
the  third  place  we  started  upon  the  study  of  man  him- 
self in  order  to  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  man  is  still  capable  of  modification  by  these 
two  environments. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  mind  of  man,  instead  of 
being  as  homogeneous  as  we  might  without  knowledge 
of  its  structure  be  induced  to  believe,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, composed  of  two  totally  different  elements,  one 
of  which  is  practically  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  the  other  of  which  is,  on  the 
contrary,  peculiar  to  man,  we  have  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  effects  of  environment,  whether  natural  or 
human,  upon  these  two  factors.  Indeed,  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  our  system  of  education  and  the  hybrid  results 
of  it  are  both  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  dual  character  of  the 
social  mind.  Thus,  while  religion  has  been  addressing 
itself  to  the  conscious  factor,  and  urging  it  to  the  attain- 
ment of  high  ideals,  industrialism  has  been  training  the 
automaton  so  that  it  has  acquired  uncontrollable  habits 
altogether  inconsistent  with  these  ideals.  Every  man 
who  has  made  efforts  to  control  his  temper  will  recog- 
nise the  operation  of  these  opposite  forces,  —  in  the  first 
place  the  strong  desire  to  control  the  temper,  and  in 
the  second  place  the  uncontrollable  force  of  habit  in 
giving  expression  to  it. 

To  this  fact  is  doubtless  due  much  of  the  inconsis- 
tency with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  human  mind. 
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We  have  already  observed  this  inconsistency  in  the  ant, 
which,  though  instinctively  gentle  to  its  fellows,  shows 
equally  instinctive  fierceness  to  its  enemies.  Just  in 
the  same  way  a  man  who  is  a  pattern  father  and  hus- 
band is  often  a  merciless  business  man;  and  we  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  most  ferocious  soldiers 
are  often  the  gentlest  husbands.  But  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  arena  in  which  inconsistencies  of  character  are  more 
developed  than  in  politics ;  and  this  is  doubtless  because 
in  our  relations  to  one  another  the  effects  of  our  conduct 
are  immediately  seen,  whereas,  in  our  relations  to  the 
State,  the  effects  of  our  conduot  are  for  the  most  part 
not  seen.  Thus,  a  man  who  will  not  consciously  cheat 
his  neighbour  will  have  no  hesitation  in  cheating  the 
State ;  a  man  who  will  not  surrender  his  political  prin- 
ciples for  a  gift  of  money  from  an  individual  will  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  political  principles  for  a  public 
office  from  the  State.  And  so  the  mere  fact  that  the 
State  is  an  impersonal  thing,  does  not  suffer  pain,  or,  if 
it  does,  abstains  from  crying  out,  blunts  our  moral  sense 
to  injuries  affecting  it.  The  result  of  this  is  that  a  code 
of  morals  obtains,  as  regards  our  duty  to  the  State,  quite 
different  from  that  which  controls  us  in  our  relations  to 
one  another.  Now,  the  State  is  part  of  the  environment 
which  man  has  created  for  himself,  and  is  indeed  the 
largest  part  of  it;  and  if  our  moral  sense  is  blunted  in 
our  service  to  the  State,  it  is  blunted  in  our  relations  to 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  our  environment. 

Again,  in  the  relation  of  an  individual  to  the  State, 
there  is  exactly  the  same  inconsistency  of  action  in  the 
automatic  and  the  conscious  parts  of  man  as  has  been 
already  described  in  relation  of  the  individual  to  religion 
and  commercialism ;  for  at  one  moment  all  that  is  con- 
temptible in  us  is  engaged  in  shirking  the  smallest 
duties  to  the  State,  and  at  another  we  are  laying  down 
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our  lives  in  obedience  to  the  highest  conceivable  ideal  of 
patriotism.  The  history  of  New  York  furnishes  illus- 
trations of  this  inconsistency  of  action:  our  ancestors 
seemed,  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies,  to  be  animated 
by  a  high  sense  of  self-respect  in  demanding  self- 
government  from  those  who  were  sent  out  to  govern  them 
by  both  Dutch  and  British  governments  alike;  and  yet, 
when  the  commercial  spirit  was  aroused  by  the  wars  in 
which  England  was  involved  with  France  and  the  In- 
dians, the  good  burghers  of  New  York  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  driving  the  hardest  of  bargains  with 
the  armies  which  England  sent  out  for  their  defence,  of 
making  the  needs  of  their  neighbouring  colonies  an 
occasion  for  extortion,  and  even  of  furnishing  weapons 
at  a  high  price  to  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  using 
them  against  these  very  neighbours.  Nevertheless, 
within  a  few  years,  we  find  them  rallying  to  the  popular 
cause  in  revolt  against  the  greatest  military  power  in  the 
world,  and  refusing  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  that 
revolt  was  crowned  with  success.  Once,  however,  the 
victory  won,  they  became  engaged  in  a  shameful  and 
continuous  scramble  for  political  oiBce,  until  the  cry  of 
freedom  for  the  negro  and  of  honour  for  the  national 
flag  aroused  them  anew  to  deeds  of  patriotism,  only  at 
last  to  relapse  again  into  the  same  vulgar  struggle  for 
oiBce  and  for  wealth. 

Nor  is  the  history  of  New  York  peculiar  in  this  re- 
spect; whatever  be  the  people^  we  cannot  but  recognise 
that  so  long  as  there  is  a  spark  of  vitality  in  the  people 
it  inevitably  responds  to  the  call  which  is  made  on  them. 
If  the  State  bids  its  citizens  grow  rich,  every  man  sets 
himself  to  the  work  with  merciless  disregard  for  the 
consequences  to  his  neighbour;  if  the  State,  on  the  con- 
trary, asks  them  to  sacrifice  the  dearest  thing  they  have, 
they  make  the  sacrifice  with  a  willingness  inconceiv- 
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ably  inconsistent  with  the  greed  they  had  only  a  moment 
before  exhibited. 

It  does  not  seem,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  the  character  of  the  State,  and  particularly  the 
character  of  the  call  which  the  State  makes  upon  its 
citizens,  is  of  consummate  importance  in  forming  na- 
tional character;  and  before  we  leave  the  subject  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  a  little  more  closely  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  manner  the  social  mind  responds  to 
the  influences  about  it. 

Under  the  dual  theory  of  the  social  mind  above  de- 
scribed, it  is  found  to  consist  of  very  opposite  factors  : 
one  is  automatic,  unconscious,  and  animal;  the  other  is 
voluntary,  conscious,  and  human.  Now,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  unconscious  automaton  is  as 
necessary  a  product  of  the  environment  as  the  ant  is,  or 
the  ape ;  it  will  become  exactly  what  the  environment 
makes  it.  And  if  the  environment  perpetually  appeals 
to  its  selfishness,  it  will  be  as  selfish  as  the  ape ;  whereas 
if  it  appeal,  on  the  contrary,  always  to  its  unselfishness, 
it  will  become  as  unselfish  as  the  ant.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe  that,  if  this  be  true,  the  competitive 
system  tends  to  result  in  an  automaton  uncontrollably 
and  mercilessly  selfish. 

As  soon  as  the  Christian  Church  allied  itself  with  the 
Roman  State,  the  effect  of  the  competitive  system  of  the 
Roman  State  became  so  obviously  hostile  to  the  religious 
life  that  all  who  were  bent  on  leading  religious  lives 
felt  driven  to  protect  themselves  from  it  by  living  in 
communities  especially  created  for  that  purpose ;  and  the 
monastic  system  created  by  this  imperative  necessity 
became  at  last  so  extensive  that  it  threatened  to  become 
more  powerful  than  the  State.  But  just  as  selfishness 
corrupted  the  Church,  so  it  corrupted  the  monastery 
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also;  and  the  monastic  system  fell  as  much  because  of 
the  greed  within  its  walls,  as  because  of  the  greed  with- 
out them.  The  fact  of  monasticism,  however,  serves  to 
corroborate  the  theory  that  the  religious  life  and  the 
competitive  life  are  inconsistent  with  one  another;  and 
the  vitality  and  permanence  of  such  communities  as 
that  of  Sisters  of  Charity  indicates  the  importance  of 
keeping  those  engaged  in  unselfish  lives  from  the  inevi- 
table tendencies  of  the  environment  which  the  gospel 
has  characterised  in  the  words,  "the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil." 

Fortunately,  however,  the  unconscious  automaton  is 
more  or  less  under  the  control  of  a  conscious  will.  But 
when  we  come  to  consider  how  far  the  lives  of  those 
about  us  are  determined  by  habit,  and  how  far  by  con- 
scious will,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  probably  con- 
trolled by  habit  altogether;  that  only  a  few  are  ever 
controlled  by  conscious  will,  and  even  these  few  are 
controlled  by  conscious  will  only  for  an  insignificant 
portion  of  their  whole  lives.  Nor  is  this  all;  for,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  when  the  conscious  will  does 
undertake  to  resist  the  force  of  habit,  the  force  of  habit 
is  generally  found  so  overwhelming  that  the  conscious 
will  can  make  but  little,  if  any,  headway  against  it. 

It  would  seem,  under  these  circumstances,  as  though 
the  struggle  of  tiie  conscious  will  to  control  the  uncon- 
scious automaton  in  man  is  not  likely  to  be  crowned 
with  success.  Fortunately,  however,  the  automaton  in 
us  is  not  left  entirely  between  its  own  selfish  instincts 
and  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  conscious  will.  There  have 
also  been  developed  in  family  life  affections,  and  habits 
of  mercy,  which  are  doubtless  responsible  for  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  human  benevolence ;  and  so  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  while  our  good  instincts  spring  from 
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the  family,  our  bad  instincts  are  to  great  extent  culti- 
vated by  the  State,  except  at  those  rare  times  when 
great  issues  arouse  in  us  the  for  the  most  part  latent 
sentiments  of  patriotism. 

The  artificial  environment,  then,  which  man  has 
created  for  himself  is  found  to  include  forces  so  oppo- 
site that,  while  the  necessities  of  life  are  training  within 
us  an  automaton  to  act  in  obedience  to  selfishness  and 
furnishing  our  reason  with  motives  of  selfishness,  an 
opposite  non-natural  force  which  we  call  religion  is 
urging  us  to  lives  of  unselfishness,  but  so  inadequately 
that  up  to  the  present  day  this  religion  has  done  the 
work  of  the  devil  almost  as  often  as  that  of  God. 

Moreover,  the  conscious  deliberate  factor  in  us  is  so 
confounded  by  the  opposite  doctrines  taught  by  the  com- 
petitive and  political  system  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
affection  and  godliness  on  the  other,  that  it  is  able  to 
adopt  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but,  like  the  infu- 
soria which  we  see  shooting  aimlessly  in  every  direction 
under  our  microscopes,  we  are  driven  alternately  by 
both,  and  are  moving,  therefore,  persistently  in  the 
direction  of  neither. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  pointed  out  that  development  in 
animal  life  is  characterised  by  the  growing  certainty  and 
definiteness  of  animal  movements,  the  erratic  movements 
of  the  infusoria  being  replaced  by  the  definite  persistent 
pursuit  of  the  higher  camivora.  Now,  if  a  similar 
progress  is  to  take  place  in  the  moral  development  of 
man ;  if  the  incoherency,  uncertainty,  and  indefiniteness 
of  his  movements  in  the  search  for  happiness  are  to  be 
replaced  by  coherency,  certainty,  and  definiteness,  —  it 
must  be  by  a  removal  of  those  causes  which  to-day  occa- 
sion the  one  and  a  substitution  therefor  of  an  environ- 
ment that  will  permit  the  other.  In  other  words,  the 
conflict  between  the  necessities  of  his  physical  being  and 
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those  of  his  moral  being  must  be  eliminated ;  and  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  substituting  for  the  com- 
petitive system  which  creates  this  conflict  a  co-operative 
system  that  will  bring  it  to  an  end. 

Is  such  a  coK)perative  system  possible  ? 

Among  the  habits  which  have  been  formed  in  man  by 
the  competitive  system  is  one  which  looks  with  fierce 
jealousy  upon  any  infringement  of  what  is  generally 
termed  individual  liberty.  The  isolated  savagery  of  the 
great  camivora  and  that  of  the  least  civilised  races  of 
men  has  been  already  commented  on.  They  have  slowly 
yielded  to  the  process  of  socialisation,  but  only  with 
great  reluctance,  and  often  under  a  hope,  not  always 
grounded,  that  socialisation  would  result  in  an  enhance- 
ment of  liberty.  And  we  are  to-day  confronted  with 
two  notions  of  liberty  so  inconsistent  that  they  are 
deluging  the  whole  of  South  Africa  with  blood.  Until 
some  of  the  confusion  attending  the  Boer  and  British 
notions  of  liberty  is  removed,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  usefully  to  study  the  question  of  how  far  a 
more  perfect  system  of  co-operation  can  be  realised ;  for 
co-operation  involves  the  sacrifice  of  some  freedom,  and 
the  essential  question  arises  how  much  freedom  will 
men  consent  to  sacrifice.  A  careful  study  of  this  sacri- 
fice will  show  that  the  freedom  sacrificed  under  an  intel- 
ligent system  of  co-operation  will  result  in  a  new  order 
of  freedom  as  much  more  precious  than  that  sacrificed  as 
the  substance  of  JSsop's  bone  is  more  precious  than  its 
shadow. 
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CHAPTER  V 

LIBERTY 

The  most  formidable  subjective  obstacle  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  co-operative  scheme  of  society  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  false  notions  which  prevail  on  the 
subject  of  liberty.  Notions  of  liberty  have  arisen  in 
the  same  way  as  notions  of  justice  by  the  fitful  action 
of  the  environment  on  our  conscious  will  and  by  its 
constant  action  upon  our  unconscious  automata,  so 
that  the  few  whose  conscious  wills  are  awake  during  a 
material  part  of  the  day  are  likely  to  have  approximately 
correct  notions  about  liberty,  whereas  those  whose 
lives  are  practically  delivered  over  to  the  unconscious  au- 
tomata within  them  are  likely  to  have  very  incorrect 
notions  about  it.  To  these  last,  liberty  generally  means 
the  right  to  do  what  they  want ;  and  as  the  environment 
created  by  commercialism  is  one  of  perpetual  competi- 
tion which  sets  every  man  on  the  task  of  getting  the 
best  of  his  neighbour,  the  right  to  do  what  one  wants 
becomes  reducible  to  the  right  to  benefit  oneself,  even 
though  it  be  at  the  expense  of  one's  neighbour. 

Now,  no  society  could  exist  if  every  individual  in  it 
were  allowed  the  unbridled  right  to  benefit  himself  at 
the  expense  of  others.  The  needs  of  society,  therefore, 
have  curtailed  this  right  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  our 
liberties  are  everywhere  circumscribed  by  law;  and, 
although  most  of  us  are  for  ever  clamouring  for  liberty, 
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we  are,  nevertheless,  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  law, 
and  the  conflict  between  liberty  and  law,  both  of 
which  we  respectively  approve,  makes  it  no  easy  task 
to  determine  where  liberty  should  end  and  law  begin, 
or,  indeed,  what,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  law,  liberty 
in  fact  is. 

One  of  the  standard  objections  to  collectivism  is  that 
it  will  interfere  with  liberty.  But  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  word  "  liberty,"  there  is  probably  no  subject  on 
which  men  are  so  little  agreed.  Those  who  object  to 
collectivism  on  the  ground  that  it  will  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  individuals  regard  liberty  as  the  opposite 
of  too  much  law  and  of  too  much  government ;  so  that 
according  to  them  the  more  absolute  government  is,  the 
less  liberty  there  is.  This  view,  however,  is  assuredly 
a  mistaken  one.  The  government  of  the  Tartars  in 
Russia  during  the  fourteenth  century  was  ruthless, 
brutal,  and  absolute ;  and  yet  it  interfered  so  seldom  and 
so  little  with  the  individual  that  the  Russian  people 
were  hardly  aware  of  its  existence.  It  generally  con- 
tented itself  with  receiving  the  tribute  of  the  Russian 
princes ;  and  as  long  as  the  tribute  was  paid,  the  Russian 
people  had  little  to  fear  from  the  great  Khan.  Sir  J. 
R.  Seeley  points  out  that  there  was  during  this  period  of 
Tartar  despotism  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  degree 
of  cruelty  and  the  greatest  degree  of  liberty.  He  also 
points  out  that  the  same  state  of  facts  can  be  noticed  to 
a  less  degree  in  the  present  Turkish  Empire.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  government  may  be  mild  in  the  extreme, 
and  yet  liberty  be  violated  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  as 
in  the  Jesuit  government  of  Paraguay,  of  which  it  is 
said  that  "  all  the  most  private  acts  that  man  can  do, 
the  acts  with  which  among  us  no  one  would  allow  the 
least  interference,  were  performed  in  Paraguay  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  rule  and  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell."     He 
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also  points  out  that,  according  to  Shelley,  ^^  a  man  who 
is  starving  is  not  free." 

"  Nay,  in  countries  that  are  free, 
Snch  starvation  cannot  be 
As  in  England  now  we  see." 

So,  adds  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley,  "  liberty  is  actually  discovered 
to  be  something  to  eat." 

But  in  describing  the  status  of  a  slave  he  regards  it 
as  one  "under  an  unlimited  government."  Surely  in 
this  respect  he  is  mistaken.  A  slave  may  be  such 
through  the  fact  that  neither  he  nor  his  master  are  sub- 
ject to  any  government  at  all;  in  other  words,  in  a 
perfectly  savage  state,  the  stronger  man  enslaves  the 
weaker  man,  and  the  question  of  liberty  therefore  is  a 
mere  question  of  physical  strengtL  In  the  so-called 
state  of  nature  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  particular 
kind  of  freedom  that  we  enjoy  under  a  civilised  form 
of  government.  In  the  state  of  nature  the  individual 
is  free  only  so  long  as  he  is  strong  enough  to  remain 
free ;  and  he  has  as  many  slaves  as  he  is  strong  enough 
to  enslave. 

Here  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  fundamental  errors  that 
underlies  our  general  notions  of  liberty.  We  conceive 
that  liberty  is  greatest  in  the  savage  state  and  least  in 
the  civilised  state ;  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  liberty 
is  generally  least  in  a  savage  state  and  most  in  one 
of  civilisation,  for  the  foundation  of  liberty  is  law. 
Legum  omnes  servi  sumus,  ut  liberi  esse  possumus.^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  kind  of  civilisa- 
tion that  does  seriously  diminish  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual, as,  for  example,  that  of  Paraguay;  but  the 
important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  extent  of 
liberty  which  the  individuals  of  a  community  enjoy  is 

1  Cicero  pro  Cluentio,  58. 
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due  mainly  to  the  wisdom  of  its  institutions ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  extent  to  which  intelligence  and  morality 
prevail  therein.    For  example,  history  shows  that  man 
has  until  very  lately  helplessly  staggered  from  one  kind 
of  tyranny  to  another;   the  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
soldier  under  the  Roman  Empire  yielded  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  while  the  Church 
was  contesting  the  right  to  misgovern  with  the  king 
and  the  nobles,  the  tyranny  of  these  three  became  in 
part  replaced  by  the  tyranny  of  the  corporation  or  guild ; 
and  in  the  reaction  from  the  tyranny  of  the  corporation 
and  the  guild  the  workingman  found  himself  exposed 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  Market;  and  in  endeavouring  to 
liberate  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Market  he  is 
now  subjecting  himself  to  the  tyranny  of  the  trade  union. 
A  very  little  consideration  of  these   facts  Mdll  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  government  has  been    modified 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  different  groups  of  a  com- 
munity to  get  into  a  position  where  they  could  tyrannise 
respectively  over  the  rest;  with  a   general  tendency, 
however,  in  the  direction  of  substituting  for  a  compul- 
sory tyranny  one  which  is  more  or  less  willingly  con- 
sented to.     So,  while  there  is  little  or  no  element  of 
consent  in  the  subjection  of  the  weak  man  to  the  strong 
in  the  state   of  nature   or  under  a  military  form  of 
despotism,  there  is  an  element  of  consent  and  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  governed  to  the  governing  class  in 
the  religious  form  of  despotism.     This  element  of  con- 
sent and  approval  is  still  more  developed  in  the  corpora- 
tion or  guild,  and  again  still  more  in  the  trade  union. 
The  direction,  therefore,  towards  which  men  have  tended 
has  been  to  substitute  for  a  tyranny  to  which  they  do 
not  willingly  consent,  and  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol, one  to  which  they  do  more  or  less  willingly  consent, 
and  one  over  which  they  have  some  control. 
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The  amount  of  liberty  which  an  individual  enjoys 
does  not  always  depend  upon  the  form  of  government; 
under  no  government  was  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
less  a  matter  of  public  concern  than  under  that  of  the 
Venetian  Republic;  and  the  Kaffir  servant  in  the 
South  African  Republic  to-day  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
altogether  free. 

Again,  social  and  industrial  conditions  may  create  a 
kind  of  slavery  under  the  most  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment. Thus  the  social  institution  of  marriage  condemns 
every  woman  who  has  once  become  cUclassSe  to  a  life  of 
disgrace,  and  excludes  her  from  all  so-called  respectable 
means  of  living ;  and  the  trade  union  in  some  districts 
imposes  rules  upon  the  workingman  which  he  is  power- 
less to  resist.  We  must  not  then  allow  ourselves  to  be 
misled  by  mere  form.  True  liberty  is  the  most  precious 
of  the  rights  claimed  by  man ;  and  in  discussing  what 
it  is  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  a  form 
of  government  which  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  the 
ear  and  breaks  it  to  the  heart.  A  shirt-maker  who  can- 
not earn  more  than  forty-eight  cents  a  dozen  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  or  a  coal-miner  who  cannot  work  for 
more  or  less  than  the  wage  determined  by  a  trade 
union  to  which  he  does  not  belong  in  Wales,  may  have 
less  real  liberty  than  a  eunuch  in  the  palace  of  the 
Shah. 

A  man  who  in  England  or  the  United  States  is  will- 
ing to  work  and  cannot  get  employment,  or  a  woman 
who  has  been  betrayed  and  is  refused  work  in  conse- 
quence, is  outraged  because  civilisation  seems  to  offer 
them  less  rights  than  a  state  of  nature.  They  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  food,  and  yet  they 
may  not  take  and  eat;  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  yet  they  may  not  do  it.  This  condition  of 
things  they  regard  as  wrong,  and  they  describe  their 
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wrongs  by  saying  that  civilisation  produces  not  free- 
dom but  slavery. 

An  American  who  in  France  is  arrested  and  confined 
at  the  discretion  of  a  juge  d^instruction  without  the 
privilege  of  having  the  reason  of  his  confinement 
tested  in  court  by  Habeas  Corpus  considers  his  right 
to  liberty  improperly  abridged. 

A  Turk,  already  the  husband  of  many  wives,  who  de- 
sires in  England  to  add  an  English  girl  to  his  seraglio, 
complains  when  told  that  the  laws  of  England  do  not 
allow  it.  His  liberty,  too,  he  regards  as  abridged.  And 
the  Shah,  it  is  said,  was  indignant  because  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  man  condemned  to  death,  the  laws  of  England 
forbade  a  subject  being  produced  upon  whom  to  exhibit 
to  him  the  modus  operandi  of  the  gallows. 

The  divergent  views  entertained  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  upon  liberty,  justice,  and  morality  at  large 
have  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  they  are  questions  of 
geography.  This  theory,  however,  is  believed  to  be  a 
profoundly  mistaken  one.  Subjective  notions  about 
liberty  may  be  matters  of  geography;  but  the  thing 
liberty,  of  which  every  man  has  a  more  or  less  diver- 
gent idea,  none  the  less  exists  outside  of  the  notions 
entertained  regarding  it. 

When  an  English  gentleman  says  there  is  more  free- 
dom in  England  than  in  any  country  in  the  world,  he 
means  not  necessarily  that  men  are  more  free  in  Eng- 
land than  elsewhere,  but  that  it  is  in  England  that  he 
himself  finds  least  restraint  on  his  actions.  He  is  not 
free  to  murder  in  England,  or  steal  there,  but  this  does 
not  interfere  with  his  freedom,  because  he  has  no  desire 
to  murder  or  steal.  As  to  all  the  details  of  life  which 
he  regards  as  important,  —  trivial  though  they  some- 
times are,  —  he  is  free,  and  he  is  secure.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  announce  his  arrival  in  a  town  to  the  police, 
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or  to  show  his  passport  on  the  frontier.  He  is  not 
exposed  to  arbitrary  arrest,  as  in  France,  or  to  police 
interference,  as  in  Germany.  He  is  not  even  obliged  to 
take  a  check  for  his  luggage  when  he  travels,  as  in 
America.  If  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  sufficient 
income,  he  is  practically  free  to  do  what  he  wants  to  do^ 
and  this  is  what  he  calls  being  free. 

The  imemployed  British  workingman,  however,  does 
not  enjoy  the  same  freedom ;  with  perhaps  more  faculty 
for  work  he  is  obliged  to  accept  the  slavery  of  a  work- 
house or  starve.  A  similar  servitude  is  forced  upon 
the  South  Wales  coal-miner;  for  he  must  either  work 
subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  a  trade  union  to 
which  perhaps  he  does  not  belong,  or  not  work  at  all. 
Under  these  conditions  the  attitude  of  the  British  gen- 
tleman towards  the  liberty  enjoyed  in  England  is  likely 
to  be  different  from  that  of  the  unemployed. 

Surely,  however,  there  is  some  measure  of  liberty  less 
uncertain  than  the  conflicting  views  regarding  it  enter- 
tained in  the  same  country  by  these  two  men. 

Perhaps  nothing  will  help  us  better  to  get  a  clear 
view  of  just  what  liberty  is  and  what  it  is  not,  and 
particularly  just  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  to  social  conditions  on  the 
other,  than  by  reviewing  briefly  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  precious  of 
our  liberties,  —  liberty  of  contract. 

§  1.  Liberty  of  Contract 

In  the  disorders  which  attended  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  government,  in  so  far  as  it  pro- 
tected property,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  ceased  to 
exist.     Those  who  commanded  the  armed  forces   of 

Europe  were  robbers  on  a  large  or  small  scale  accord- 
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ing  to  the  scope  of  their  power  and  the  success  which 
attended  their  depredations.  In  this  respect  there  was 
little  to  choose  between  a  Chilp^ric  and  a  Robin  Hood. 
As  a  defence  against  this  predatory  system,  industri- 
ous citizens  organised  themselves  all  over  Europe  into 
voluntary  societies  which  took  the  name  of  guilds  or 
corporations;  the  purposes  for  which  these  were  or- 
ganised varied;  they  began  by  organising  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  protection  against  pillage,  and  they 
ended  by  organising  for  mutual  protection  against  the 
tendency  of  competition  to  reduce  prices  and  wages. 

But  the  inevitable  tendency  of  government  to  be- 
come oppressive  made  itself  felt  in  these  volimtary 
associations,  as  it  had  before  made  itself  felt  under 
established  forms.  And  the  Corporation  became  as 
tyrannical  as  ever  had  been  the  King,  the  Noble,  or  the 
Church.  The  French  Revolution  was  aimed  as  much 
at  the  Corporation  as  at  the  Crown.  The  economic 
expression  of  this  Revolution  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
doctrine  of  laiasez  /aire.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  both  England  and  France  were  dominated  by 
it:  one  of  its  most  seductive  formulae  was  Liberty  of 
Contract;  everybody  was  to  be  left  perfectly  free  to 
make  such  contracts  as  he  could ;  liberty  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  —  liberty  for  the  employer  ;  liberty  for  the 
employee ;  liberty  for  the  landlord ;  liberty  for  the 
tenant.     What  has  become  of  that  liberty  to-day? 

Liberty  for  the  employer  meant  the  destruction  of  the 
guild,  and,  with  the  guild,  of  all  the  safeguards  which 
guilds  had  put  round  the  isolated  workingman  so  that 
he  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  employer.  And 
how  did  the  employer  use  his  liberty  ?  He  forthwith, 
by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  Nature  which  furnishes 
more  beings  than  she  can  nourish,  in  order  out  of  the 
superfluity  to  select  those   most  fit,  profited  by  free 
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competition  between  workingmen  to  reduce  them  to 
starvation  wages.  The  workingmen  were  driven,  by 
the  ruthlessness  with  which  the  employer  pushed  his 
advantage,  to  combine  in  order  to  secure  by  combina- 
tion terms  which  when  isolated  they  were  unable  to 
secure.  It  would  seem  as  though  liberty  of  contract 
between  employer  and  employee  included  liberty  for 
the  employee  as  well  as  for  the  employer ;  and  that  if 
employers  had  the  right  to  combine  with  employers  to 
keep  down  wages,  employees  had  the  right  to  combine 
with  employees  to  keep  them  up.  But  a  Parliament 
composed  of  employers  thought  otherwise,  and  enacted 
a  law  in  1799  forbidding  combinations  between  work- 
ingmen, though  it  left  the  employers'  right  to  combine 
intact.  By  this  Act  of  1799  they  cut  away  the  logical 
groimd  for  their  own  doctrine  of  laissez  /aire.  After  a 
struggle  of  over  twenty  years,  during  which  the  trade 
unions  learned  their  first  lesson  in  Parliamentary  tac- 
tics, they  secured  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1799.  They 
did  more,  without  being  incorporated  themselves,  they 
secured  the  right  to  sue  in  certain  cases;  so  that 
though  they  could  use  the  courts  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  others,  they  could  not  themselves  be  attacked 
there;  they  share  with  the  State  the  sovereignty  that 
can  use  the  courts  to  discipline  others,  but  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  court  itself.  A  trade  union  can  fine 
a  member,  deprive  him  of  his  share  in  the  benefit  fund 
to  which  he  has  for  years  subscribed,  expel  him,  outlaw 
him  so  that  he  cannot  get  occupation  in  the  trade  again, 
and  yet  the  trade  union  is,  so  far  as  the  law  courts 
are  concerned,  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
outraged  member. 

But  not  only  is  a  trade  union  an  irresponsible  mas- 
ter over  its  own  members ;  it  is  often,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  an  equally  irresponsible  master  over  all  workmen 
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engaged  in  the  trade,  whether  they  are  members  of 
the  trade  union  or  not. 

In  the  first  place,  in  many  trades,  every  person  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  has  to  be  a  member  of  the  trade 
union,  however  unwillingly;  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
say, — themselves  apostles  of  trades  unions,  and  there- 
fore anxious  to  avoid  exaggerating  defects,  —  "  The 
plater  and  riveter  who,  because  he  is  outside  the  United 
Society  of  Boiler-Makers,  is  politely  refused  work  by 
every  shipbuilder  on  the  northeast  coast,  is  just  as  much 
compelled  to  join  the  Union  as  if  membership  were  by  a 
new  Factory  Act  made  a  legal  condition  of  employment." 
This  is  brought  about  by  the  policy  of  refusing  to  work 
in  establishments  where  non-unionists  are  employed,  and 
is  as  effectual  in  compelling  membership  in  the  highly 
organised  trade  unions  of  the  Northumberland  coal- 
miners  and  the  Lancashire  cotton-spinners  as  in  that 
of  the  boiler-makers  just  referred  to. 

But  not  only  do  the  trade  unions  in  many  districts 
practically  compel  even  the  unwilling  to  become  mem- 
bers, but  in  certain  other  districts  they  control  the  ac- 
tions even  of  those  who  refuse  to  join;  for  example, 
although  not  one-third  of  the  120,000  men  engaged  in 
coal-mining  in  South  Wales  are  members  of  any  trade 
union,  or  in  any  way  represented  in  trade-union  nego- 
tiations, and  although  of  the  recognised  workers  a  large 
portion  forming  three  separate  unions  expressly  refused 
to  agree  to  the  sliding  scale  of  1893,  and  withdrew  their 
representatives  from  the  committee  engaged  in  negotiat- 
ing the  same,  the  whole  of  the  120,000  men  with  infini- 
tesimal exceptions  are  compelled  to  accept  the  sliding 
scale  notwithstanding  their  protests  against  it,  and  not 
only  are  they  compelled  to  accept  the  rate  of  wages  de- 
termined by  the  trade  unions,  but  a  sum  of  sixpence 
per  annum  is  deducted  from  the  earnings  of  about  40,000 
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men  to  meet  the  expenses  connected  with  the  agreement. 
In  the  Rhondda  Valley  and  in  a  few  other  districts  the 
compulsion  goes  still  further:  the  employers  deduct  a 
few  pence  per  month  from  their  workmen's  earnings  as 
contributions  to  the  trade  union,  whether  the  workmen 
are  members  of  the  trade  union  or  not;  and  some 
trade  unions  are  thus  supported  by  deductions  made 
from  the  wages  of  workmen  who  are  not  members  of 
them ;  indeed,  the  largest  and  most  important  in  South 
Wales  has  no  other  means  of  support  than  this  compul- 
sory deduction  made  in  the  employer's  pay  ofl&ce,  and 
is  without  any  lodges,  branch  ofl&cials,  or  other  organised 
machinery. 

As  a  necessary  result  of  this  system  practically  two- 
thirds  of  the  miners  in  the  South  Wales  coal  field  — 
that  is  to  say,  80,000  out  of  120,000  —  are  taxed  for  the 
support  of  the  trade  imion  which  imposes  conditions 
of  employment  upon  them  without  giving  them  any  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  desires  or  of  taking  any 
part  in  the  negotiation ;  in  other  words,  here  we  have  a 
case  of  taxation  without  representation  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  80,000  men  are  dictated  to  by  a  minority  of 
40,000  as  to  what  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  most 
intimate  right  of  man;  that  is  to  say,  the  wages  for 
which  he  will  work. 

A  similar  case  may  be  cited  in  Dublin  where  the 
coopers  are  so  admirably  organised  that  they  allow  no 
one  to  work  at  their  trade  except  when  brisk  business 
occasions  more  work  than  they  can  do ;  and  they  then 
draw  workmen  from  other  towns,  but  do  not  admit  them 
to  membership.  Nevertheless,  they  compel  the  strangers 
to  contribute  weekly,  so  long  as  they  work  in  Dublin,  to 
the  Dublin  union,  and  when  work  gets  slack  issue 
orders  that  they  leave  the  town;  and  leave  the  town 
they  must,  or  starve. 
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As  is  said  in  the  "  Federalist,"  "  Power  over  a  man's 
subsistence  amounts  to  power  over  his  will."  There  can 
be  no  more  complete  destruction  of  freedom  of  contract 
or  so-called  liberty  than  in  the  cases  just  described. 

The  more  closely  we  study  the  operation  of  so-called 
freedom  of  contract,  the  more  inevitably  we  are  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  lead,  under  the  competitive 
system,  to  industrial  slavery.  We  have  seen  in  the  above 
cases  that  it  does  lead  to  industrial  slavery ;  indeed,  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  always  do  so. 
The  more  complete  the  freedom,  the  more  inevitable  is 
this  result ;  because,  the  more  free  an  employer  is  in  the 
contracts  he  makes  with  his  workmen,  the  greater  the 
necessity  he  is  put  by  the  pressure  of  competition  to 
lower  the  workmen's  wages,  and  the  more  inevitably  are 
workmen  driven  by  combination  to  resist  the  deduction 
of  wages.  This  can  only  be  done  effectually  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  trade,  because  the  workman  is 
not  fighting  his  particular  employer  so  much  as  he  is  all 
the  employers  who  are  in  the  field  of  competition,  and 
are  compelling  by  their  competition  a  reduction  of  wages 
in  one  district  to  a  corresponding  level  to  that  which 
rules  in  another.  In  other  words,  the  competitive  system, 
when  allowed  full  liberty  of  action  under  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  contract,  not  only  leads  to  industrial 
slavery,  but  must  do  so.  There  is  no  alternative ;  if  in 
certain  trades  and  in  certain  favoured  districts  this  in- 
dustrial slavery  is  not  at  present  operating,  it  is  because 
special  circumstances  favour  that  particular  district; 
but  competition  will  eventually  reach  the  district  and 
apply  thereto  the  fatal  law. 

And  this  law  does  not  apply  to  workmen  alone:  it 
applies  equally  to  employers;  for  combination  among 
workmen  inevitably  leads  to  combination  among  em- 
ployers; and  employers  therefore  find  themselves  soon 
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brought  to  the  same  condition  of  subservience  as  the 
workmen.  Far  from  running  their  own  business  in 
their  own  way,  as  was  boldly  asserted  to  be  the  right  of 
every  employer  under  the  system  of  laiasez  faire^  em- 
ployers find  themselves  driven  to  accept  the  rate  of 
wages  fixed  by  arrangements  between  trade  unions  and 
employers,  whether  they  have  formed  part  of  the  employ- 
ers' combination  or  not ;  and  the  inevitable  effect  of  this 
system  is  to  crush  the  small  employers,  leaving  only  the 
large.  In  1891,  for  instance,  the  small  boot-manufac- 
turers protested  against  "  the  capitalist  manufacturers' 
conspiracy"  by  fixing  uniform  standards  of  wages,  to 
crush  out  their  smaller  competitors.  It  is  interesting 
to  read  the  comments  of  the  labour  press  on  this  outcry 
of  the  small  manufacturers.  It  is  characterised  as  a 
"  ridiculous  superstition,  too  obviously  absurd  to  admit 
a  moment's  thought ; "  "if  smaller  manufacturers  can- 
not continue  to  exist  except  by  paying  less  than  a  proper 
standard  of  wages  for  work  done,  this  is  the  clearest 
proof  that  they  have  no  right  to  exist  a&  such."  ^  It  is 
very  much  like  what  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  the 
employers  say  regarding  the  workingmen.  The  fact  is, 
both  are  perpetually  crying  out  for  liberty  of  contract, 
and  both  perpetually  combining  to  make  liberty  of 
contract  impossible. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  does  workman  combine 
with  workman  to  keep  wages  up,  and  employer  with 
employer  to  keep  wages  down,  but  at  last  the  two  com- 
binations effect  what  are  called  in  the  trade  "  alliances  " 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  freedom  of  contract 
altogether ;  that  is  to  say,  the  combination  of  workmen 
and  the  combination  of  employers  together  form  a  third 
combination,  both  agreeing  that  the   employers   shall 

1  Editorial  in  "Shoe  and  Leather  Record,"  vol.  x.  page  254,  April  10, 

1891. 
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employ  no  workman,  and  the  workman  shall  work  for 
no  employer,  who  does  not  comply  with  the  alliance 
agreement.  So  at  last  we  arrive  at  the  consummate 
paradox  that  not  only  does  freedom  of  contract  put  an 
end  to  freedom  of  contract,  but  competition  puts  an  end 
to  competition.  The  final  result  of  trade  alliances  is 
that  no  person  is  allowed  to  engage  in  the  trade,  whether 
as  employer  or  as  workman,  unless  he  complies  with 
the  rule  determined  by  the  alliance;  in  other  words, 
we  find  in  full-fledged  operation  at  the  present  time  the 
same  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  mediaeval  guild ; 
and  it  was  in  great  part  to  break  down  this  tyranny  of 
the  guild  that  the  doctrine  of  laissezfaire  was  invented.^ 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  competitive  system 
admits  of  little  progress.  Competition  created  the 
medieval  guild;  when  the  tyranny  of  the  guild  be- 
came intolerable,  it  was  broken  up  by  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  contract;  and  the  operation  of  freedom  of 
contract  under  the  competitive  system  has  only  brought 
us  back,  after  a  century  of  so-called  progress,  to  the 
point  from  which  we  started,  —  the  tyranny  of  the  guild 
again. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
story :  competition  is  inconsistent  with  complete  liberty 
of  contract ;  and  complete  liberty  of  contract  is  probably 
not  attainable  in  this  world  at  all. 

CoUectivists  offer  as  a  solution  for  this  discouraging 
conclusion  a  system  of  government  under  which  com- 

1  A  good  illustration  of  this  so-called  alliance  is  to  be  found  in  those 
concluded  since  1890  between  the  Employers'  Association  and  the  Trade 
Union  of  Birmingham.  (See  the  New  Trades  Combination  Movement,  Its 
Purposes  and  Methods,  by  £.  J.  Smith,  Birmingham,  1898,  and  an  article 
in  the  Birmingham  "District  Journal"  for  April,  1896,  by  W.  J.  Davis, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Society  of  Amalgamated  Brassworkers.  See  also 
Birmingham  "DaUy  Post,"  1896  and  1896.) 
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petition  could  be  to  the  greatest  degree  possible  elimi- 
nated throagh  the  abolition  of  private  property  in  those 
things  the  ownership  of  which  enable  one  set  of  men 
to  control  the  lives  of  others.  The  feasibility  of  such 
a  scheme  will  be  discussed  in  another  chapter.  If  col- 
lectivism is  ever  possible,  it  is  assuredly  to-day  still  a  long 
way  off.  And  what  we  are  in  this  chapter  studying  is 
not  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  of  liberty,  but 
an  answer  to  the  question  what,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, is  this  thing  which  we  call  liberty,  and  for  which 
Redskins  have  fought  and  it  is  alleged  Boer  and  Filipino 
are  still  fighting. 

It  seems  to  follow  from  the  foregoing  history  of 
human  efforts  to  secure  liberty  of  contract  that  under 
existing  conditions  absolute  liberty  of  contract  is  un- 
attainable. With  this  conclusion  fresh  in  our  minds  let 
us  next  study  what  elements  enter  into  this  so-called 
liberty,  in  the  hope  that  when  we  have  reduced  it  to  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed  we  may  be  in  a  better 
position  to  decide  just  what  it  is,  how  far  it  may  be  at- 
tained,  and  to  what  extent  Boers,  Filipinos,  and  Red- 
skins are  respectively  attaining  it. 

§  2.  Analysis  of  Libebty 

The  state  of  nature  gives  the  individual  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  of  liberty,  but  exposes  him  to  the 
greatest  risk  of  losing  it.  The  lowest  savages  of  all, 
such  as  the  Wood  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  live  in  the  woods 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  anthropoid  apes:  they 
have  no  social  institutions,  and  they  know  no  law. 
Every  male  mates  with  the  female  he  can  capture,  and 
lives  with  her  so  long  as  the  caprice  lasts,  or  as  he  is 
not  deprived  of  her  by  a  stronger  male  than  he.  Being 
deprived  of  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow-creatures  ex- 
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cept  that  of  the  female  he  lives  with,  he  has  to  dispense 
with  all  the  comforts  and  securities  that  result  from 
co-operation. 

His  liberty  is  not  limited  by  law:  it  is,  however, 
much  limited  by  Nature's  predatory  scheme ;  any  animal 
stronger  than  he  can  deprive  him  of  it,  and  he  has  only 
his  own  individual  resources  with  which  to  defend  him- 
self against  such  stronger  animals. 

But  Nature  includes  not  only  the  predatory  or  com- 
petitive scheme,  but  also  that  of  co-operation ;  and  while 
it  presents  us  with  the  tiger  as  the  consummate  result 
of  the  one,  it  points  to  the  ant  as  the  product  of  the 
other.  Now  what  Nature  has  done  for  the  ant  in  substi- 
tuting co-operation  for  competition  within  the  commu- 
nity, man  has  to  a  less  degree  done  for  himself  through 
his  social  institutions  and  his  political  schemes  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  man  is  the  history  of 
the  slow  steps  through  which  he  has  abandoned  the 
license  he  enjoys  in  a  state  of  nature  in  order  to  secure 
the  advantages  conferred  by  law. 

The  process  through  which  man  has  slowly  abandoned 
the  license  of  nature  for  the  security  of  law  is  twofold : 
compulsion  and  consent ;  that  is  to  say,  during  some  pe- 
riods of  his  development  man  has  been  civilised  through 
compulsion  by  a  more  or  less  benevolent  despot;  at 
other  periods  man  has  contributed  to  his  own  develop- 
ment by  himself  organising  institutions  to  that  end. 

The  institutions  which  man  has  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  himself  from  the  risks  which  attend 
the  savage  state  are  manifold ;  sometimes  they  partake 
of  the  nature  of  government,  —  that  is  to  say,  they  are  in- 
stitutions which  can  compel  consent  by  the  authority  of 
some  established  power  in  the  State;  at  other  times  they 
are  not  governmental  but  voluntary,  as,  for  example^  tba 
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Church,  the  Guild,  and  the  Trade  Union.  But  what- 
ever be  the  process,  it  is  characterised  in  every  case  by 
the  abandonment,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  of 
a  part  of  the  license  enjoyed  in  a  state  of  nature  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  security  possible  only  under  the 
safeguards  of  law. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  humanity  was  to 
emerge  from  the  isolated  family  condition  of  the  an- 
thropoid ape  and  the  Wood  Veddah  into  what  is 
generally  described  by  sociologists  as  the  horde  system. 
The  horde  was  probably  made  up  of  individuals,  not  of 
families.  Marriage  under  the  horde  system  was  proba- 
bly not  recognised  as  an  institution.  Under  conditions 
which  made  "  maternity  a  matter  of  fact  and  paternity 
a  matter  of  opinion,"  children  derived  their  names  from 
their  mothers,  not  from  their  fathers.  The  sacrifice  of 
liberty  made  by  the  individual  under  the  horde  system 
was  practically  confined  to  a  recognition  of  the  author- 
ily  of  the  chief.  This  is  probably  the  kind  of  civilisa- 
tion that  prevailed  in  Assyria  and  Egypt 

Another  step  is  to  be  found  in  the  institution  of 
marriage;  under  this  institution  the  individual  sacri- 
ficed the  license  he  enjoyed  under  a  natural  state  as 
regards  sexual  relations,  and  imder  it  was  founded  the 
patriarchal  system  which  affords  a  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  the  horde.  The  horde  system  tends  to  produce 
a  nation  of  slaves  abjectly  following  the  lead  of  a  mili- 
tary chief;  the  patriarchal  system  created,  on  the 
contrary,  a  fierce  and  jealous  individualism.  Every 
patriarch  tends  to  become  a  chief  over  his  own  family 
firsti  and  over  his  weaker  neighbours  afterwards.  It  was 
only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  the  patriarch 
consented  to  surrender  any  part  of  his  absolute  author- 
ity in  order  to  combine  with  neighbouring  patriarchs  in 
common  defence  against  a  common  invader.     But  the 
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nations  built  upon  a  patriarchal  plan  which  survived 
were  those  in  which  the  patriarchs  had  sufficient  in- 
telligence and  sufficient  self-control  to  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifice.  The  slow  steps  through  which  these 
successive  sacrifices  were  made  can  be  followed  in  the 
early  history  of  Greece  ;  we  see  there  the  great  patriar- 
chal families  gradually  uniting  in  common  defence 
against  a  common  invader  to  form  the  City  States  of 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes.  We  see  next  the  City 
States  combining  with  one  another,  sometimes  against  a 
Greek,  sometimes  against  a  foreign  foe.  But  in  Greece 
the  fierce  individualism  of  every  city  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  great  State ;  the  cities 
were  unable  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice,  and  they 
fell,  therefore,  one  by  one,  before  the  genius  of  Philip 
and  Alexander. 

Rome  achieved  by  compulsion  what  Greece  had 
failed  to  accomplish  by  consent.  Roman  arms  com- 
pelled the  surrender  of  conquered  cities;  and  a  high 
degree  of  political  sagacity  succeeded  in  welding  the 
conquered  cities  into  an  empire.  But  it  is  during  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  last  great  step  has  been 
made.  What  Grecian  cities  could  not  accomplish  by 
consent,  and  what  Rome  was  unable  permanently  to 
accomplish  by  compulsion  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Cantons  of  Switzerland  and  the  Colonies  of  the 
United  States.  The  sacrifices  which  every  Colony  had 
to  make  in  order  by  combination  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  a  great  nation  are  the  sacrifices  which  the 
Federalists  secured  from  the  United  States,  which  the 
Southerners  threw  into  the  hazard  during  our  civil  war, 
and  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  justified  by  the 
prosperity  and  comparatively  high  degree  of  civilisation 
which  now  prevails  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
slope. 
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At  every  step  we  see  man  by  intelligence  and  self- 
control  surrendering  a  part  of  the  license  he  enjoyed 
in  a  state  of  nature  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages 
which  through  co-operation  can  only  be  enjoyed  under  a 
government  constituted  by  consent  and  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  all ;  and  these  steps  have  been  con- 
secutively as  follows.  From  a  state  of  isolation  to  that 
of  the  horde  through  recognition  of  the  authority  of  a 
chief ;  from  that  of  the  horde  to  the  city  through  the 
patriarchal  system  involving  surrender  of  license  in 
sexual  relations ;  from  the  city  to  the  State  through 
surrender  of  some  political  freedom  in  recognition  of 
State  sovereignty;  and  from  the  State  to  the  United 
States  through  the  surrender  of  State  sovereignty. 
Every  one  of  these  sacrifices  is  represented  in  the 
political  status  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
he  has  surrendered  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  state  of 
nature  through  the  recognition  of  government  at  large ; 
he  has  surrendered  freedom  as  regards  sexual  relations 
by  his  recognition  of  the  institution  of  marriage ;  and 
our  existing  government  represents  to  him  three  distinct 
concessions,  —  a  concession  of  political  liberty  through 
recognition  of  the  government  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  he  lives ;  a  concession  of  political  liberty  through 
the  recognition  of  the  government  of  the  State  in  which 
he  lives ;  and  a  concession  of  political  liberty  through  the 
recognition  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  what  are  the  advantages  he  has  gained  in  ex- 
change for  these  concessions  respectively?  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  in  the  savage  state  he  was  exposed  to 
many  risks  ;  these  risks  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing groups,  —  risks  to  life,  or  death ;  risks  to  personal 
freedom,  or  slavery  and  imprisonment ;  risks  to  limb,  or 
bodily  injury ;  risks  to  property,  or  pauperism. 

It  is  obvious  that  of  these  our  present  system  of  gov- 
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eminent  practically  secures  us  from  the  first  three 
except  in  the  abnormal  case  of  war ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
risks  of  life,  liberty,  and  limb  are  by  our  govemmental 
institutions  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Government,  how- 
ever, has  very  incompletely  secured  us  from  risk  to 
property ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  most  of  us  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  becoming  paupers. 

The  great  political  struggles  which  we  have  before  us 
are  the  struggles  between  different  fractions  in  our 
community  upon  the  question  of  property.  As  regards 
security  or  risk  to  property,  those  who  are  in  favour  of 
maintaining  existing  conditions  are  generally  termed 
conservatives;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  think 
existing  conditions  can  be  improved  are  generally 
termed  liberals ;  and  those  who  demand  a  radical  change 
in  the  system  are  termed  radicals,  socialists,  or  anar- 
chists, according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  desire  to 
see  existing  conditions  subverted. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  profoundly  into  the  ques- 
tions which  divide  these  three  groups  in  this  chapter. 
It  suffices  the  purpose  of  our  discussion  here  to  point 
out  that  the  conservatives  proceed  upon  the  theory  that 
the  TTo Wol  are  not  fit  for  self-government,  and  that  their 
happiness  can  best  be  promoted  through  the  generosity 
of  the  governing  and  wealthy  class;  the  liberals  are 
willing  to  recognize  in  the  ttoWoI  a  larger  faculty  for 
self-government,  but  cling  to  maintaining  the  effectual 
ascendancy  of  the  wealthy  class;  whereas  the  radicals, 
socialists,  and  anarchists  repudiate  the  alleged  gener- 
osity of  the  governing,  or  wealthy  class,  with  scorn, 
and  pronounce  the  ttoWoI  better  fitted  to  govern  than 
they. 

But  apart  from  the  question  which  fraction  of  the 
people  is  best  fitted  to  govern,  there  is  one  of  a  more 
fundamental  character  which  demands  our  very  careful 
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consideration.    We  have  already  referred  to  risks  to 
property.     We  have  now  to  consider  what  property  is. 

§  3.  Property,  Right,  and  Duty 

Property  is  practically  unknown  in  the  purely  preda- 
tory scheme  of  nature.  We  see  it  arising  in  nature 
when  animals  abandon  the  isolation  created  by  the  preda- 
tory plan  and  adopt  some  form  of  socialisation.  We 
see  it,  for  example,  in  flocks  of  birds  when  they  return 
to  a  nesting-place.  Every  bird  returns  to  her  own 
nest,  and  any  attempt  of  one  bird  to  appropriate  the 
nest  of  another  immediately  brings  upon  her  the  resent- 
ment of  the  whole  flock.  Individual  sparrows  who 
attempt  to  rob  one  nest  of  straw  to  make  their  own  are 
immediately  set  upon  by  the  other  sparrows  in  the  flock. 
But  notions  of  individual  property  in  nature  are  com- 
paratively rare.  It  is  in  such  highly  organised  com- 
munities as  those  of  ants  that  we  find  the  notion  of 
property  most  developed,  but  in  these  communities  the 
idea  of  property  is  collective,  not  individual.  The  most 
amazing  quality  of  the  ant  is  its  notion  of  collective 
property.  If  ants  are  observed  in  the  process  of  tearing 
to  pieces  a  dead  caterpillar,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
do  not  themselves  devour  the  morsels  they  separate,  as 
would  a  pack  of  wolves  in  a  similar  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  ant  carries  off  its  morsel  to  the  nest.  Every 
ant's  fiest  is  a  storehouse  of  collective  property,  and 
teaches  a  humiliating  lesson  of  social  life  to  man.  If 
we  turn  to  human  institutions,  we  shall  find  that  they 
have  been  organised  more  with  a  view  to  protecting 
private  property  than  public,  and  Herbert  Spencer  has 
propounded  the  doctrine  that  the  less  a  government 
owns  in  the  way  of  property,  the  better. 

It  will  be  useful  in  studying  this  question  to  push 
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our  analysis  of  liberty  a  step  farther ;  let  us  begin  by 
agreeing  upon  terms. 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  three  words,  in  discussing 
this  subject,  to  convey  essentially  different  things :  one 
generic  word  to  convey  the  general  notion  of  ability 
to  do  what  one  wants ;  one  specific  word  to  convey 
the  notion  of  ability  to  do  what  one  wants  irrespective 
of  consequence  to  others  and  uncontrolled  by  social 
conditions ;  another  specific  word  to  convey  the  notion 
of  ability  to  do  what  one  wants,  due  regard  being  had  to 
the  consequence  to  others,  and  controlled  by  social  con- 
ditions. Although  the  words  "  freedom  "  and  "  liberty  " 
are  used  interchangeably,  the  latter  is  more  specifically 
used  to  convey  the  idea  of  political  liberty,  or  liberty 
under  the  law.  Let  us  agree  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion,  without  attempting  further  to  justify  it,  to 
use  the  word  "  freedom"  in  the  first  sense  required ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  convey  the  general  notion  of  ability  to  do 
what  one  wants.  The  word  "  license  "  conveys  the  idea 
of  freedom  irrespective  of  consequence  to  others  and  un- 
controlled by  social  conditions.  And  the  word  "  liberty  " 
will  then  conveniently  be  reduced  to  mean  freedom 
limited  by  regard  for  others  and  controlled  by  social 
conditions  or  law. 

Every  advance  of  civilisation  is  marked  by  a  surren- 
der of  license,  because  the  progress  of  civilisation  is 
away  from  the  condition  of  isolation  which  character- 
ises the  savage  and  predatory  plan  towards  the  system 
of  co-operation  that  characterises  communities  of  citi- 
zens. Co-operation  involves  a  sacrifice.  Now,  every 
sacrifice  of  license  gives  rise  to  two  things  :  a  right  and 
a  duty.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  every  step 
from  license  to  liberty  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  some  advantage.  Now,  the  thing  surrendered 
represents  the  duty,  and  the  advantage  secured  repre- 
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sents  the  right.  A  moment's  consideration  will  serve 
to  illustrate  this. 

A  savage  kills  whom  he  chooses  and  can ;  a  citizen 
surrenders  this  license  to  murder.  Now,  this  surrender 
of  a  part  of  his  old  license,  converted  into  the  language 
of  morality,  corresponds  to  the  duty  to  respect  life,  and 
the  advantage  secured  by  the  surrender  corresponds  to 
security  or  right  to  life. 

Again,  a  savage  satisfies  every  sexual  caprice.  The 
citizen  surrenders  this  license,  and  this  surrender,  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  morality,  corresponds  to  the 
dtUy  to  respect  chastity,  and  the  advantage  obtained  by 
this  surrender  consists  in  security  from  assault  and 
recognition  of  connubial  rights. 

Again,  the  savage  takes  what  he  chooses  and  keeps  it 
as  long  as  he  chooses  or  can.  A  citizen  takes  and 
keeps  only  what  the  law  allows.  The  surrender  made 
by  the  citizen,  translated  into  the  language  of  morality, 
corresponds  to  the  duty  to  respect  property.  The  ad- 
vantage he  secures  consists  in  security  to  and  right  in 
property.  It  is  by  a  series,  then,  of  surrenders  that  we 
secure  rights  and  assume  duties. 

'  No  one  any  longer  doubts  the  wisdom  and  advantage 
to  a  community  of  the  rights  secured  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  license  enjoyed  in  a  savage  state  to  kill, 
maim,  and  rob ;  but  the  right  to  property  differs  from 
the  right  to  life  and  limb  in  a  peculiar  and  important 
respect.  For  while  the  right  to  life  and  limb  is  a  right 
which  confers  an  unmixed  good  upon  a  community, 
the  right  to  property  has  conferred  upon  those  who  have 
the  faculty  of  accumulating  it,  or  who  by  the  law  of  in- 
heritance are  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  property 
they  have  not  accumulated,  opportunities  for  oppression. 
Now,  when  property  is  used  by  one  set  of  men  to  oppress 

another  it  gives  rise  to  conflict,  and  it  may  be  said  with- 
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out  much  exaggeration  that  most  of  the  political  prob- 
lems of  the  present  day  arise  out  of  this  conflict.  To 
the  student  the  problem  presents  itself  in  this  form: 
how  can  the  advantages  of  property  be  preserved  and 
the  facilities  for  oppression  be  obviated? 

The  recognition  of  right  to  property  has  played  an 
essential  r6le  in  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Civilisa- 
tion cannot  advance  save  on  the  condition  of  securing  a 
sufficient  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  or  wealth ;  and 
wealth  cannot  be  accumulated  unless  right  to  property 
be  recognised.  Indeed,  the  social  state  is  differentiated 
from  the  state  of  isolated  savagery  by  the  notion  of 
property ;  the  notion  of  a  man's  property  in  his  wife  is 
at  the  basis  of  the  domestic  state ;  the  notion  of  a  man's 
property  in  his  flock  is  at  the  basis  of  the  pastoral  state; 
the  notion  of  a  man's  property  in  the  land  occupied  by 
him  is  at  the  basis  of  the  agricultural  State.  And 
although  property  has  built  up  an  aristocracy  which  up 
to  this  century  has  always  been  found  in  control  of  the 
agricultural  State,  property  in  its  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development  has  broken  up  the  power  of  the 
landed  aristocracy,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  patrician 
in  Rome  and  that  of  the  feudal  baron  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  French  Revolution  was  a  revolt  of  the 
wealthy  bourgeoisie  against  the  noble  and  the  throne ; 
and  French  coUectivists  are  to-day  prophesying  a  new 
revolution  of  the  workingman  against  the  bourgeoisie. 

How  far  this  heralded  revolt  can  be  made  consistent 
with  a  high  degree  of  socialisation  is  not  yet  clear.  It 
does  seem  clear,  however,  that  in  so  far  as  private  prop- 
erty can  be  used  by  a  few  to  pauperise  the  many,  the 
problem  of  property  has  not  yet  been  solved  consistently 
with  a  high  standard  of  justice. 

Let  us,  then,  agree  to  define  property  as  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  the  exclusive  possession,  enjoyment, 
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and  disposition  of  things,  subject  to  limitations  deter- 
mined in  every  nation  by  its  own  laws,  —  no  system  of 
laws  regarding  property  having  yet  been  devised  that  is 
consistent  with  a  high  standard  of  justice. 

Bearing  this  definition  in  mind,  liberty  may  roughly 
be  divided  into  three  kinds,  —  personal  liberty,  which  is 
better  understood  to  mean  liberty  from  personal  re- 
straint or  imprisonment ;  political  liberty,  which  can  be 
defined  as  the  right  by  such  peaceful  methods  as  the 
ballot  to  determine  the  character  of  our  political  institu- 
tions, the  power  to  direct  legislation,  and  to  determine 
to  whom  the  administration  of  our  laws  shall  be  con- 
fided ;  and  (the  third  and  last  great  division  of  liberty) 
economic  liberty.  It  is  around  and  about  economic 
liberty  that  most  of  the  battles  of  the  present  day  are 
waged. 

§  4.  Economic  Liberty 

The  great  problem  of  economic  liberty  arises  out  of 
the  conflict  between  the  individualistic  idea  of  civilisa- 
tion and  the  socialistic  idea  of  it  Extreme  individualism 
is  marked  by  ferocity  and  selfishness,  and  is  iUustrated 
by  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  man  in  the  savage  state. 
Extreme  socialism  is  marked  by  habits  of  altruism 
and  affection,  as  illustrated  by  tiie  bee,  the  ant,  and 
man  in  the  ideal  Christian  State ;  and  here  it  must  be 
observed  that  man  has  practically  never  reached  the 
high  condition  of  socialism  observed  in  bees  and  ants ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  stands  midway  between  the  extremes 
of  individualism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  extremes  of 
socialism  on  the  other. 

It  should  be  further  observed  that  extreme  individ- 
ualism knows  no  law,  no  right,  no  duty;  whereas 
socialism  is  the  embodiment  of  law,  of  right,  and  of 
duty. 
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There  are  some  standard  objections  to  socialism  which 
are  singularly  unsound.  One  is  that  individualism 
creates  character.  If  by  character  is  understood  fero- 
city and  selfishness,  the  proposition  will  not  for  a 
moment  be  disputed.  But  if  by  character  is  meant 
capacity  for  self-sacrifice  and  self-control,  it  ought  not 
to  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  these  qualities  are 
hardly  elicited  by  the  individualistic  condition  at  all, 
whereas  they  are  necessary  to  a  high  degree  of  socialism 
and  are  promoted  by  it. 

There  is  another  argument  of  the  individualist  which 
seems  equally  unsound.  It  is  the  argument  built  upon 
a  false  use  of  the  word  "liberty ;  "  for  if  we  test  individ- 
ualistic ideals  of  liberty  by  their  fruits,  we  shall  find 
that  they  generally  mean  full  play  to  selfishness  for  one- 
self, but  full  security  from  the  selfishness  of  others. 
This  is  the  ideal  of  liberty  expressed  by  an  oppressing 
employer  when  he  demands  the  right  to  manage  his  own 
business  as  he  chooses,  or  the  right  to  do  what  he  wishes 
with  his  own.  It  is  against  this  false  notion  of  liberty 
that  we  have  particularly  to  guard. 

There  is,  however,  another  argument  of  the  individ- 
ualist which  puts  him  upon  stronger  ground.  This 
argmnent  is  built  upon  the  unfitness  of  humanity  to-day 
for  the  socialistic  State.  Undoubtedly  socialism  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  the  entire  abolition 
of  private  prbperty  in  the  sources  of  production  and  the 
sole  property  of  the  sources  of  production  in  the  State—- 
involves  a  degree  of  altruism,  self-sacrifice,  and  self- 
control  which  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  our  community 
to-day.  The  result  of  attempting  to  impose  such  a 
government  upon  any  of  our  existing  communities 
would  probably  be  to  create  such  dissatisfaction  that 
government  would  become  impossible.  Solon,  in  pro- 
posing his  Constitution  for  Athens,  professed  the  desire 
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to  give  Athens,  not  the  best  government  possible,  but  the 
best  government  that  Athenians  could  endure.  It  is 
the  application  of  this  wise  principle  which  makes  un- 
wise the  idea  of  suddenly  imposing  socialistic  forms 
of  government  upon  a  community  little  fitted  for  it. 
While,  therefore,  the  individualist  is  clamouring  for  an 
ideal  of  liberty  which,  giving  full  play  to  the  selfishness 
of  the  few,  allows  the  few  to  oppress  the  many,  the 
socialist  is  demanding  institutions  which,  because  they 
are  compatible  only  with  self-sacrifice  and  self-control, 
would,  in  a  community  in  which  neither  is  developed  to 
a  sufficient  degree,  probably  lead  through  a  period  of 
factious  discontent  to  anarchy.  The  practical  states- 
man has  to  determine,  not  the  degree  of  liberty  a  man 
ought  in  the  end  to  enjoy  or  ought  in  the  end  to  sacri- 
fice, but  rather  the  degree  of  liberty  which  present  con- 
ditions can  afford  to  allow  in  recognition  of  individual- 
ism on  the  one  hand,  or  to  curtail  in  the  interests  of 
socialism  on  the  other. 

The  political  problem  that  every  community  is  to-day 
more  or  less  unconsciously  solving  for  itself  is  how  to 
move  towards  a  higher  degree  of  socialisation  fast 
enough  to  prevent  revolution,  and  yet  not  so  fast  as 
to  impose  institutions  more  highly  socialised  than  the 
individualistic  instincts  of  the  community  can  tolerate. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  these  limits  at  large,  for  they 
vary  in  every  community.  It  is,  however,  of  interest 
to  point  out  that  the  higher  the  degree  of  socialisation, 
the  more  rights  of  private  property  tend  to  be  curtailed, 
and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  when- 
ever rights  of  property  become  sufficiently  oppressive 
upon  a  sufficient  number  they  will  certainl}^  under  a 
popular  government,  be  curtailed.  For  example,  the 
right  of  property  of  one  man  in  another  has  during 
this  century  been  denied  and  abrogated.     The  right  of 
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a  landlord  to  ask  what  he  likes  for  his  land  has  been  cur- 
tailed in  Ireland.  The  right  of  a  capitalist  to  manage 
his  business  as  he  chooses  has  been  curtailed  by  factory 
legislation ;  and  the  growing  tendency  of  municipalities 
to  own  and  operate  their  own  franchises  is  daily  dimin- 
ishing the  scope  of  private  capital  and  correspondingly 
increasing  that  of  collectivism. 

Every  step  through  which  the  tendency  of  capital  to 
oppress  labour  has  been  diminished  serves  to  illustrate  a 
fact  of  no  small  importance  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lem of  economic  liberty.  When  the  workingman  first 
attempted  to  emancipate  himself  from  what  he  regarded 
as  the  oppression  of  the  capitalist,  he  regarded  the  capi- 
talist as  his  enemy;  all  he  could  see  was  that  the 
capitalist  determined  his  rate  of  wages.  He  was  not 
sufficiently  well  informed  to  see  behind  the  capitalist 
the  remorseless  tyranny  of  the  Market.  To-day,  when 
he  has,  by  the  organisation  of  trade  unions  and  by  the 
daily  struggle  with  the  capitalist,  as  an  organised  body, 
become  enlightened  as  to  the  economic  conditions  under 
which  both  are  suffering,  he  has  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  cannot  in  his  own  interests  demand  too  high  a 
rate  of  wages  from  his  employer,  because  the  moment 
the  rate  of  wages  becomes  sufficiently  high  to  consume 
the  margin  of  profit,  the  employee  ruins  the  employer. 
No  one  knows  better  than  the  organised  trade  union 
how  merciless  is  the  oppression  of  the  Market  upon  the 
employer  as  well  as  upon  the  employee. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  system  of  private 
property  has  led  to  oppression,  and  that  workingmen  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  were  persuaded  that  this 
oppression  was  entirely  due  to  the  greed  of  their  em- 
ployers. Now,  in  so  far  as  employers  are  lacking  in  gen- 
erosity and  in  a  sense  of  justice  to  their  employees,  they 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  held  responsible.    But  the  or^ 
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ganisatiou  of  trade  unions  has  had  for  effect  to  demon- 
strate to  the  workingmen  that  their  employers  are  very 
little  less  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Market  than 
themselves.  For  example,  when  workingmen  were  suf- 
ficiently organised  to  make  a  collective  demand  for 
higher  wages,  they  often  found  themselves  confronted 
by  an  employer  who,  with  his  books  in  his  hands,  showed 
that  the  prices  he  obtained  for  the  product  of  their  work 
barely  left  himself  a  margin  for  existence,  and  that  any 
rise  in  wages  would  bring  the  cost  of  manufacture  to 
such  a  point  that  he  would  be  beaten  in  his  own  mar- 
ket by  foreign  competitors.  Now  the  officers  of  trade 
unions  in  England  have  attained  such  knowledge  and 
skill  in  computing  the  profit  of  their  employer  that 
they  often  know  more  exactly  what  the  employer  is 
earning  than  the  employer  himself ;  and  they  use  this 
information  to  determine  the  occasions  when  they  can 
demand  a  rise  in  wages  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  such 
demand  could  not  be  granted. 

In  this  manner  the  workingman  to-day  is  beginning 
to  understand  that  the  employer  is  as  much  under  the 
domination  of  market  price  as  the  employee  himself. 

But  the  Market  which  rules  mercilessly  employer  and 
employee  alike  exerts  a  perhaps  still  more  disastrous 
influence  beyond  national  limits.  Demand  is  by  no 
means  constant.  It  varies  with  the  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  community.  During  prosperous  periods  de- 
mand is  great ;  but  the  very  extent  of  demand  one  day 
is  a  sure  forerunner  of  a  decreased  demand  the  next,  and 
when  the  home  demand  diminishes,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  factories  which  have  been  mounted  on  a  scale  to 
meet  a  demand  which  no  longer  exists  ?  Must  the  fires 
of  the  factory  be  extinguished?  Must  the  workmen  be 
dismissed  to  starve  ?  Must  the  employer  lose  the  capi- 
tal he  has  invested  in  the  industry  ?    It  is  not  well  that 
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any  of  these  things  should  occur,  and  to  prevent  this 
occurrence  there  is  no  other  way  than  for  tiie  manufac- 
turer to  seek  abroad  the  demand  which  no  longer  exists 
at  home. 

This  perpetually  recurring  state  of  things,  this  ten- 
dency of  production  to  outstrip  effectual  demand,  is  the 
goad  that  has  driven  England  to  colonise,  and  colonisa- 
tion is  only  another  word  for  conquest.  England  has 
no  choice ;  either  she  must  shut  down  her  factories  and 
see  her  self-respecting  workmen  driven  to  almshouses, 
or  she  must  compel  existing  communities  to  trade  with 
her  against  their  will  or  create  a  new  demand  by  creat- 
ing new  communities.  Both  of  these  systems  mean 
war,  for  colonisation  nearly  always  means  either  the 
conquest  of  natives  or  the  conquest  of  a  Power  which 
can  no  longer  keep  natives  in  control. 

The  African  continent  is  a  great  field  for  the  former 
of  these  two  processes ;  Turkey  and  Spain  the  Powers 
which  are  at  this  time  best  illustrating  the  second. 

The  Market,  or,  as  Adam  Smith  in  his  eulogy  of  the 
competitive  system  describes  it,  "  the  higgling  of  the 
Market,"  has  become  master  of  us  all. 

With  systematic  persistence,  the  automatic  regularity 
of  which  political  economists  until  very  lately  were 
never  weary  of  admiring,  the  Market  reduces  us  to  de- 
ceit amongst  ourselves,  —  caveat  emptor,  —  and,  as  re- 
gards our  neighbours,  to  conquest. 

Again,  great  wealth  creates  great  needs,  so  that  what 
is  a  luxury  to  a  workingman  becomes  a  necessity  to  a 
millionaire.  And  the  millionaire  who  is  for  ever  haunted 
by  a  fear  of  losing  the  wealth  that  makes  these  necessa- 
ries possible  is  driven  by  his  needs  to  the  task  of  accu- 
mulation ;  so  that,  as  all  things  the  millionaire  most 
values  in  the  world  can  be  obtained  only  through  the 
instrumentality  of  wealth,  wherever  wealth  can  be  ac- 
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cumulated  there  is  also  the  millionaire.  This  explains 
Johannesburg. 

But  the  object  of  this  exposition  is  not  to  condemn 
wealth.  On  the  contrary,  wealth  is  essential  to  civilisa- 
tion ;  to  abolish  wealth  in  a  State  would  be  to  condemn 
it  to  the  fate  of  Lacedsemon.  It  is  not  wealth  which  is 
the  enemy ;  it  is  the  competitive  system,  which,  under 
the  peaceful  guise  of  the  Market,  exerts  over  us  all,  cap- 
italist and  labourer  alike,  a  despotism  as  great  as  that  of 
Genghis  Khan.  As  great  and  more  immoral ;  for  whereas 
that  of  the  Khan  produced  in  its  victims  only  sub- 
serviency, that  of  the  Market  produces  selfishness,  ava- 
rice, and  deceit ;  it  sets  every  man  against  his  neighbour, 
by  stealth  within  the  community,  and  by  open  war  out- 
side of  it. 

The  enemy  of  justice  is  not  wealth ;  it  is  competition. 
To  abolish  competition  altogether  may  be  impossible; 
but  the  problem  of  how  far  competition  can  be  dimin- 
ished without,  in  the  effort  to  diminish  it,  causing  more 
misery  than  itself  occasions,  is  one  which  contemporane- 
ous history  shows  is  being  solved  only  in  those  civilisa- 
tions that  have  substituted  government  by  consent  for 
government  by  compulsion. 

It  is  in  England,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany  that  the  problem  is  being  at- 
tacked ;  not  in  Russia,  Turkey,  or  Thibet,  And  it  is  in 
proportion  as  the  government  is  indeed  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  that  the  solution 
is  becoming  more  and  more  effectual.  Here,  then,  is  the 
value  of  what  we  have  termed  political  liberty,  because 
it  is  only  through  political  liberty  that  we  can  ever  hope 
to  acquire  all  the  rest. 

Now,  the  essential  machinery  through  which  political 
liberty  works  is  the  franchise. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  because  the  foregoing  pre- 
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sents  an  argument  in  favour  of  popular  government  it  is 
assumed  that  the  government  which  the  people  enjoy  in 
the  countries  quoted  is  good  or  even  tolerable.  No  such 
assumption,  however,  is  intended.  On  the  contrary,  if 
any  assertion  on  this  subject  were  necessary,  it  would 
ratiier  be  to  the  effect  that  tlie  government  in  all  these 
countries  is  not  only  bad,  but  intolerably  so.  But  why 
is  it  bad?  Because  the  competitive  system  makes  it 
bad.  The  Market  rules  our  government  in  the  field  of 
politics  just  as  despotically  as  it  rules  the  citizen  in  the 
field  of  economics.  What  interferes  with  the  making 
of  good  laws?  The  financial  interests  of  our  legisla- 
tors. What  prevents  good  administration  of  the  laws 
we  have?  The  financial  interests  of  both  administra- 
tor and  administered.  Who  controls  the  United  States 
Senate?  The  Trusts.  Who  controls  the  New  York 
Legislature?  The  New  York  Central  Railroad.  Who 
controls  Parliament?  It  is  a  tradition  amongst  English- 
men that  no  man  controls  Parliament.  And  yet  we 
hear  faintly  sometimes  in  England  of  the  Beer  Interest, 
and  some  people  think  a  certain  Chartered  Company 
had  something  to  do  with  the  Transvaal  war. 

And  who  is  to  blame  ?  Can  a  man,  the  day  he  enters 
Parliament,  cease  to  live  ?  Must  he  not  derive  his  in- 
come from  some  business  ?  And  is  there  any  business 
in  the  world  which  is  not  or  cannot  be  affected  by 
legislation? 

We  are  caught  within  the  meshes  of  the  Market  inex- 
tricably. And  within  these  meshes  few  can  be  rich,  and 
fewer  still,  honest. 

In  considering  what  if  any  remedy  there  is  to  this 
wicked  condition  of  things  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
question  of  liberty.  We  have  seen  just  how  much  polit- 
ical liberty  we  enjoy,  and  we  ought  now  to  be  clear  as  to 
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how  little  we  can  be  said  to  enjoy  economic  liberty  at 
all.  These  pages  wUl  have  been  written  in  vain  if  they 
have  not  also  made  clear  that  although  wealth  does  be- 
stow a  greater  economic  liberty  on  the  wealthy  than  on 
the  poor,  the  former  are  (with  wider  limits)  as  inevi- 
tably subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Market  as  the  rest. 
This  condition  of  things  is  not  a  simple  one ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely complicated ;  to  understand  it  requires  a  careful 
study  of  political  economy  in  all  its  numerous  branches, 
—  industry,  trade,  finance,  currency.  Few  problems  re- 
quire more  knowledge  and  judgment  for  their  solution 
than  those  of  currency  and  finance ;  a  ratio  of  sixteen 
to  one  has  been  proposed  as  a  general  panacea  for  the 
woes  of  the  unwealthy,  and  the  injustice  of  the  enhance- 
ment in  value  of  one  metal  over  the  other  is  argued  in 
favour  of  it.  But  admitting  this  injustice,  admitting  that 
every  time  legal  tender  enhances  in  value  the  debtor 
class  is  wronged  in  the  interest  of  the  creditor,  it  is  by 
no  means  sure  that  the  condition  of  the  creditor  may 
not  be  such  as  to  render  a  sudden  reversal  more  perni- 
cious to  the  debtor  than  to  him.  Moreover,  if  the  sud- 
den enhancement  of  gold  in  its  relation  to  silver  was 
unjust  to  the  farmer,  the  sudden  depreciation  of  gold  in 
its  relation  to  silver  will  certainly  be  equally  unjust  to 
the  workingman.  Those  in  favour  of  Free  Silver  as- 
sume that  the  same  class  will  suffer  by  a  remonetisation 
of  silver  that  gained  by  its  demonetisation.  But  this 
may  not  be  true.  On  the  contrary,  the  man  who  will 
suffer  first  and  perhaps  most  from  such  a  remonetisation 
will  be  the  wage-earner. 

Again,  the  intricacies  of  finance  are  such  that  the  cap- 
italist can  often  gain  more  by  making  a  sacrifice  than  by 
refusing  it.  The  day  Jay  Gould  decided  to  disgorge  a 
part  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  he  gained  more  by  the  rise  in 
the  stock  of  the  company  to  which  he  made  restitution 
than  he  lost  by  what  he  restored. 
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The  one  tiling  necessary  in  order  to  solve  the  eco- 
nomic problem  is  knowledge.  Our  workingmen  are  in- 
telligent, and  they  have  in  most  of  their  trade  unions 
shown  a  remarkable  capacity  for  self-control  and  collec- 
tive action.  But  they  have  not  had  the  time  to  study ; 
their  knowledge  is  generally  limited  to  the  particular 
economic  conditions  under  which  they  work,  and  only  a 
very  few  of  them  have  ever  had  a  chance  to  peer  outside. 

Amongst  the  wealthy  there  is  a  growing  sympathy 
with  the  working  class  and  a  growing  indignation  at 
the  injustice  which  existing  conditions  occasion.  But 
most  of  this  class  are  so  absorbed  in  the  task  of  growing 
richer  that  they  have  little  time  to  give  to  study,  and 
those  who  do  study  generally  wear  blinders  imposed 
by  their  individual  interest  that  make  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  difficult  and  that  of  wisdom  almost 
impossible. 

Ignorance,  then,  is  our  chief  enemy,  and  closely  al- 
lied with  Ignorance  is  Greed.  For  surely  the  desire  for 
wealth  —  in  whomsoever  it  may  be  —  which  pursues  it  at 
the  cost  of  poverty  for  others  is  greed.  And  in  the  word 
"  greed  "  is  included  not  only  the  greed  of  the  miser, 
which  is  obvious  and  contemptible,  but  the  greed  of  re- 
finement, which,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  it,  has 
ceased  to  be  obvious;  the  greed  of  the  dainty  lady, 
which  blinds  her  to  the  injustice  of  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding her  through  her  dependence  on  the  delicate 
things  which  these  conditions  contribute  to  furnish ;  the 
greed  of  the  place-hunter,  of  the  politician,  nay,  even 
the  greed  of  the  Church.  The  competitive  system  per- 
mits of  wealth  enough  to  furnish  security  for  only  very 
few ;  the  large  majority  are  in  daily  fear  of  poverty,  and 
one-fifth  are  a  hopeless  prey  to  it.  And  so  one-Mth  of 
our  population  are  the  victims  of  Despair ;  and  the  rest 
are  the  slaves  of  Greed. 
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§  5.  Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  the  liberty  or  license  of  the  savage 
state  is  attended  by  so  many  risks  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  enjoyed  by  very  few,  sometimes  only  by  one, 
at  the  cost  of  all  the  rest.  This  is  a  part  of  the  preda- 
tory scheme  which  has  become  converted  into  the  great 
scientific  dogma  couched  in  the  words,  "survival  of 
the  fittest."  All  the  vices  attend  it  and  are  promoted 
by  it,  —  selfishness,  ferocity,  and  lust.  The  finest  results 
of  its  handiwork  are  to  be  found  in  the  tiger  and  the 
ape. 

Man  has  sought,  by  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and 
self-control,  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  operation 
of  this  cruel  law ;  and  every  intelligent  sacrifice  he  has 
made  has  been  expressed  in  institutions  which  we  to-day 
recognise  as  so  many  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  very  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
which  condemns  the  individualist  to  solitude,  sav- 
agery, and  sin  comes  in  aid  of  every  wise  effort  towards 
socialisation ;  for  the  higher  the  degree  of  socialisation 
of  any  given  group,  the  stronger  it  is  in  the  conflict 
with  less  highly  socialised  enemies.  Thus  the  nations 
in  which  self-control  was  encouraged  by  the  institution 
of  monogamy  have  prevailed  over  those  in  which  polyg- 
amy or  polyandry  contributed  to  diminish  self-conferol 
rather  than  enhance  it  And  the  nations  in  which 
patriarchs  surrendered  a  part  of  their  absolute  power 
over  their  homes  in  order  to  combine  against  a  common 
foe  prevailed  over  those  in  which  a  fierce  individualism 
made  this  sacrifice  impossible.  Tribes,  the  chiefs  of 
which  combined  to  constitute  the  Greek  city,  prevailed 
over  those  who  refused  to  make  the  sacrifice  neces- 
sitated by  such  a  combination.  But  the  Greek  cities 
whose  jealousies  prevented  permanent  combination  into 
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a  great  State  were  conquered  by  a  nation  free  from 
such  local  impediments.  And  th^  States  which  in 
America  have  yielded  their  sovereignty  to  a  powerful 
Federation  have  to-day  become  one  of  the  great  Powers 
of  the  earth. 

And  out  of  this  slowly  increasing  socialisation  emerge 
all  the  virtues,  because  socialisation  cannot  take  place 
without  them.  So  ferocity  tends  to  disappear  and  is 
replaced  by  courage ;  lust  is  replaced  by  love ;  selfish- 
ness by  altruism ;  license  by  liberty.  And  this  process 
furnishes  an  answer  to  those  who  claim  that  virtue  is 
a  matter  of  opinion  and  geography.  Men's  minds  may 
differ  as  to  what  virtue  is;  obviously  there  is  a  pro- 
found difference  between  the  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  a  Washington  and  of  a  Ute ;  or  of  Aguinaldo  and 
McKinley;  or  of  Kruger  and  Salisbury.  But  outside 
of  these  divergent  opinions  virtue  remains  as  clearly 
and  beautifully  delineated  as  the  Samothracean  Nike ; 
headless,  perhaps,  and  armless,  but  still  standing  in 
superb  defiance  against  all  the  winds  of  controversy. 
For  virtue  in  any  given  community  is  an  embodiment 
of  its  socialisation.  Wherever  the  socialisation  is  low, 
virtue  is  low,  nay,  sometimes  buried,  as  the  Nike  was 
for  countless  years,  deep  down  under  the  mould  of 
ignorance.  But  when  wisdom  raises  the  level  of  so- 
cialisation and  removes  man  from  the  condition  of  the 
savage  towards  that  of  the  saint,  she  removes  the 
mould  of  ignorance  from  above  the  prostrate  limbs, 
she  lifts  the  goddess  on  her  feet,  and  sets  her  up  once 
more  upon  the  prow  of  the  ship  of  State,  —  a  symbol 
of  matter  made  alive  and  eternal  through  the  genius 
of  art  and  hope. 

Virtue,  then,  includes  all  those  qualities  necessary  to 
a  high  degree  of  socialisation.  Vice  includes  all  those 
qualities  that  make  socialisation  difficult  or  impossible. 
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Applying  this  definition  to  liberty,  and  without  at- 
tempting at  this  time  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  what 
liberty  is,  we  may  roughly  divide  it  into  — 

Personal  liberty,  which  is  the  freedom  or  security 
from  physical  restraint  consistent  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  socialisation. 

Political  liberty,  which  is  the  freedom  or  security 
from  governmental  oppression  consistent  with  a 
high  degree  of  socialisation. 

Economic  liberty,  which  is  the  freedom  or  security  from 
want  consistent  with  a  high  degree  of  socialisation. 

In  many  countries  constitutional  government  has 
provided  the  machinery  through  which  political  liberty 
can  be  enjoyed ;  in  a  few,  such  provisions  as  those 
of  habeas  corpus  have  to  a  large  degree  secured  perso- 
nal liberty;  but  in  none  is  economic  liberty  enjoyed 
save  by  a  comparative  minority;  and  a  large  major- 
ity are  reduced  by  economic  conditions  to  a  state  of 
subjection. 

Slowly  the  problem  of  economic  liberty  —  the  last 
of  our  great  political  problems  —  is  being  worked  out. 
The  solution  of  it  proposed  by  collectivism  is  the  one 
to  which  we  shall  next  direct  our  attention;  and  in  the 
course  of  our  study  of  collectivism  we  shall  have  to  re- 
turn to  and  complete  that  of  liberty. 


*  ■ 


BOOK  II.    COLLECTIVISM 


INTRODUCTION 

When  a  French  drayman  harnesses  his  three  Percherons 
to  his  cart,  he  sets  them  in  a  row  tandem  with  their 
heads  in  the  direction  to  which  he  desires  to  go,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  whip  and  certain  conventional  noises 
endeavours  to  co-ordinate  the  efiPorts  of  his  team  so  that 
they  all  act  as  a  unit  to  the  utmost  possible,  every  pound 
of  work  being  employed  usefully  to  move  the  cart  with 
the  least  waste  of  energy  in  the  desired  direction. 
What  should  we  say  of  a  drayman  who,  instead  of  unit- 
ing the  efiPorts  of  his  horses  by  harnessing  them  all  to 
the  same  end  of  his  cart,  should  attach  each  one  to  a 
different  end  of  it,  and,  appljdng  the  lash  impartially  to 
them  all,  set  each  one  upon  counteracting  the  efforts  of 
the  rest,  so  that  the  direction  be  determined  by  the  acci- 
dent which  horse  was  the  strongest,  and  the  speed  by 
the  difference  between  the  strength  of  one  horse  and 
that  of  those  pulling  against  him  ? 

We  should  say  that  such  a  drayman  was  mad.  And 
yet  this  is  practically  what  the  competitive  system 
does  in  setting  one  man  against  another  in  the  work 
of  production. 

Obviously  the  illustration  fails  in  many  particulars. 

In  such  occupations  as  farming,  every  farmer  produces 

the  things  which  the  community  needs  and  asks  for,  and 

to  this  extent  farmers  co-operate ;  but  it  is  the  interest 

of  every  farmer  that  his  neighbour's  crop  should  fail  in 

16 
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order  that  his  may  secure  a  better  price ;  it  is  the  in- 
terest  of  the  railr^d  to  charge  as  high  a  price  as  it  can 
wrest  from  the  farmer  for  taMng  his  crop  to  market;  and 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  middleman  to  buy  the  farmer's 
crop  at  the  lowest  and  sell  at  the  highest  possible  price. 

To  this  extent,  therefore,  farmer,  middleman,  and 
railroad  are  working  against  one  another.  These  three 
represent  three  essential  factors  in  the  machinery  of 
economics,  —  the  producer,  the  transporter,  and  the 
salesman.  It  would  be  useful  to  the  community  that 
these  three  dray  horses  should  pull  together  instead  of 
pulling  against  one  another,  and  in  some  communities, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  simple  expedient,  the  folly  of  our 
mad  drayman's  system  is  eliminated.  In  South  Aus- 
tralia the  railroads  are  owned  by  the  State ;  the  State 
carries  goods  as  well  as  letters  and  telegrams.  It 
has  receiving-depots  and  a  produce-export  depot,  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  State  the  farmer  can  convert 
his  produce  into  money  with  the  assistance  of  the  trans- 
porter and  salesman  instead  of  in  conflict  with  him. 
"Now  in  South  Australia  all  the  farmer  has  to  do 
when  he  wishes  to  send  a  box  of  butter,  honey,  or  some 
sheep  abroad,  is  to  write  to  the  agricultural  department, 
and  if  they  are  approved  and  forwarded,  the  consignor 
has  nothing  more  to  do  but  sit  at  home  and  await  re- 
turns by  check."  ^ 

The  principle  of  extending  the  sphere  of  government 
so  as  to  substitute  co-operation  for  competition,  as  illus- 
trated by  this  South  Australian  system,  is  the  principle 
of  collectivism ;  and  those  who  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  ultimately  extending  this  principle  to  its  utmost 
limits  look  forward  to  a  day  when  the  State  will  own 
all  so-called  "sources  of  production,"  leaving  to  indi- 

^  Bulletin  of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  New  Series, 
No.  10,  p.  9. 
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viduals  property  only  in  the  things  they  for  personal 
convenience  and  enjoyment  use. 

There  is,  however,  a  widespread  ignorance  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  system,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  well  at 
once  to  point  out  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  revolutionary 
as  is  generally  imagined.  For  example,  were  the  State 
sole  owner  of  the  land,  there  need  be  but  little  difference 
between  our  tenure  under  the  State  and  our  tenure  to- 
day. Every  man  who  occupies  land  under  the  present 
system  contributes  te  the  extent  of  his  occupation  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  State.  This  contribution  ^  is  called 
a  tax  to-day ;  in  a  coUectivist  State  it  would  be  called 
rent.  The  principal  change  effected  by  collectivism 
would  be  as  to  the  extent  of  any  one  man's  holdings. 
In  such  a  State  no  Winans  could  evict  whole  villages 
in  order  te  secure  a  deer  forest  for  his  exclusive  personal 
enjoyment;  nor  could  a  French  chocolate  manufacturer 
depopulate  a  Canadian  island  larger  than  one  of  our 
United  States  for  a  game  preserve.  But  every  man 
could  enjoy  the  exclusive  use  of  such  land  as  he  could 
within  reasonable  limits  require,  under  a  tenure  just  as 
secure  as  —  or,  with  this  Anticosti  experience  fresh  in 
our  minds,  shall  we  not  say  far  more  secure  than  — un- 
der the  existing  plan. 

Another  widespread  mistake  regarding  collectivism 
consists  in  the  notion  that  it  involves  the  division  of 
property  amongst  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  far 
from  involving  the  principle  of  division  or  dissipation, 
collectivism  is  the  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  con- 
centration. Mark  Twain  wittily  objects  to  the  proverb, 
" Don't  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,"  by  substituting 
for  it,  "  On  the  contrary,  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket, 
but  watch  that  basket."  Collectivism  proposes  to  vest 
in  the  State  both  land  and  capital,  the  private  ownership 

^  In  France  taxes  are  called  just  what  they  are,  "  contributions.'' 
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of  which  now  sets  man  against  man,  and  to  vest  it  under 
conditions  which  will  put  men  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
co-operative  production,  eliminating  anxiety,  diminish- 
ing toil,  and  permitting  a  leisure  and  a  freedom  for  the 
promotion  of  knowledge,  culture,  and  art  which  the 
world  has  not  yet  seen.  Above  all,  the  economy  of  time 
occasioned  by  such  a  system  would  permit  every  indi- 
vidual voter  to  exercise  a  watchfulness  over  the  State 
which  is  impossible  under  existing  conditions,  and  the 
impossibility  of  which  is  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of 
administrative  mismanagement  and  political  corruption. 
CoUectivists  do  not  necessarily  demand  or  expect  that 
collectivism  be  introduced  suddenly  or  by  violent  means 
into  the  State.     On  the  contrary,  temperate  coUectivists 

—  and  we  may  disregard  the  views  of  the  intemperate 

—  ask  for  nothing  more  than  the  gradual  introduction 
of  a  less  unintelligent  and  of  a  less  immoral  economic 
system,  by  just  such  reforms  as  are  being  introduced 
to-day  in  almost  every  civilised  country.       In  England  j 
municipalities  are  annually  increasing  the  scope  of  their 
activities,  acquiring  their  own  gas-plants,  water-works, 
and  tramway  systems;  the  same  thing  is  taking  place  I 
in  the  United  States.     In  Switzerland   the   State  has 
just  decided   to  purchase  its  railroads;    in   Belgium, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  the   State  owns  many  of  them,  j 
In  New  Zealand  and  Australia  State  ownership  is  still  j 
more   largely  recognised.     The    coUectivist,  therefore,  \ 
preaches  nothing  new,  but  rather  justifies   a   political  \ 
movement  that  has  already  begun. 

It  is  possible  and  even  probable  that  the  movement 
may  proceed  too  fast ;  that  the  State  may  not  be  able  to 
accommodate  itself  to  all  the  new  functions  which  it  is 
perhaps  in  some  countries  too  rapidly  assuming.  In 
such  case  a  reaction  will  undoubtedly  set  in,  and  such 
a  reaction  the  prudent  coUectivist  will   not  violently 
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resist.  Such  reactions  furnish  the  periods  of  rest  al- 
ready alluded  to,^  which  are  found  to  be  indispensable 
to  organic  development,  and  during  such  reactions,  and 
indeed  at  all  times,  individualists  will  be  for  ever  clam- 
ouring against  collectivism  and  pointing  out  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  ideal  towards  which  collectivists  are 
striving.  It  is  important,  then,  that  this  coUectivist 
ideal  be  temperately  set  forth,  in  order  to  silence  the 
contention  that  it  is  altogether  ridiculous. 

In  order  to  anticipate  this  clamour  it  is  important  also 
to  point  out,  first,  the  difference  between  collectivism  as 
a  method  from  collectivism  as  an  ideal,  and,  secondly, 
that,  even  as  an  ideal,  collectivism  is  not  the  utterly 
insane  thing  people  generally  imagine  it  to  be. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
here  what  has  already  been  explained  in  the  preface; 
and  as  regards  the  second,  no  more  need  be  added  than 
the  consideration  that  the  practicability  of  ideal  collec- 
tivism forms  no  essential  parts  of  coUectivist  doctrine. 
This  last  is  so  important  a  point  that  it  deserves  careful 
emphasis. 

It  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  leave  out  of  this  work 
all  reference  to  ideal  collectivism,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
first  plan  laid  down  it  was  decided  to  treat  ideal  col- 
lectivism as  a  non-essential  and  leave  it  out  of  the 
discussion  altogether.  To  this  method  of  treatment, 
however,  there  is  a  serious  objection.  Individualists 
find  their  strongest  ground  of  vantage  in  the  supposed 
impracticability  of  collectivism,  both  as  a  method  and 
as  an  ideal,  and,  in  discussing  its  demerits,  confound 
the  two  so  as  to  throw  upon  the  method  some  of  the 
objections  that  apply  only  to  the  ideal,  and  upon  the 
ideal  some  that  apply  only  to  the  method.  For  example, 
it  is  an  objection  to  ideal  collectivism  that  men  are  not 

1  Vol  I.,  pp.  157-164. 
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yet  good  and  wise  enough  for  it,  but  this  objection  does  [ 
not  apply  to  the  method;  for  if  New  York  is  not  too  ' 
bad  and  foolish  to  own  its  own  water-works,  it  is  not 
too  bad  and  foolish  to  own  its  gas-works  also.  Again, 
it  may  be  an  objection  to  the  method  that  municipal 
ownership  may  lead  to  extravagance,  but  this  objection 
has  no  application  to  ideal  collectivism,  the  economy 
of  which  no  one  will  put  in  question.  Again,  individ- 
ualists, in  discussing  the  method,  are  never  tired  of 
pointing  out  the  hopelessness  of  the  ideal  to  which  it 
tends;  they  denounce  the  suggestion  that  New  York 
should  own  its  gas-works  as  "  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge," 
and  disparage  the  programme  by  derisive  taunts  at  the 
ideal.  Now,  although  men  are  not  to-day  fit  for  ideal 
collectivism,  and  it  would  probably  be  a  great  mistake 
to  attempt  suddenly  to  introduce  it,  the  scheme  itself, 
as  applied  to  an  improved  generation,  is  not  as  foolish 
a  thing  as  individualiste  maintain  it  to  be.  If  indi- 
vidualists  were  right  in  contending  that  the  extension 
of  State  functions  would  inevitably  lead  us  to  peril  or 
ruin,  then  we  should  have  to  pause  before  entering  upon 
it.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  extension  of  State  func- 
tions may  lead  us  to  continually  improved  conditions, 
and  if  introduced  gradually  cannot  have  for  consequence 
anything  worse  than  a  temporary  stay  in  the  progress 
towards  such  improvement,  then  this  clamour  of  indi- 
vidualists  about  the  "thin  end  of  the  wedge"  may  be 
disregarded ;  and  if,  pushing  our  argument  to  its  extreme 
Umits,  the  big  end  of  the  wedge  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
worse  than  the  very  best  condition,  economic,  social, 
and  political,  that  humanity  is  at  all  capable  of,  then 
this  clamour  can  be  turned  against  the  individualists, 
and  out  of  it  a  justification  found  for  the  very  pro- 
gramme against  which  it  is  directed. 

For  this  reason  it  has  been  considered  wise  to  look  at 
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this  dreaded  Gorgon  of  collectivism  in  the  face,  take 
it  at  its  very  worst,  scan  it  feature  by  feature,  and 
challenge  for  ourselves  with  deliberation  the  conclusions 
that  many  are  induced  to  assume  from  others  through 
ridicule. 

Without  admitting,  therefore,  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  practical  coUectivist  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
'""^an  who  proposes  collectivism  as  a  programme  —  to 
prove  the  attainability  of  ideal  collectivism  or  collec- 
tivism regarded  as  an  end,  the  attempt  will  be  made  to 
present  the  scheme  of  government  to  which  collectivism 
tends,  in  its  least  practicable  extreme,  so  that  we  may 
deliberately  study  the  very  worst  that  can  happen  to  us 
by  persevering  in  the  coUectivist  programme.  And  in- 
cidentally it  may  be  pointed  out  that  while  individual- 
ists are  for  ever  sneering  at  the  hopelessly  happy  results 
of  the  coUectivist  programme,  they  carefully  keep  in 
the  background  the  hopelessly  unhappy  condition  to 
which  their  own  condemns  us.  They  mock  at  col- 
lectivists  for  having  an  ideal,  but  are  silent  as  to  the 
fact  that  they  themselves  have  none.  They  warn  us 
that  coUectivist  schemes  of  improvement  are  too  beauti- 
ful to  be  true,  forgetting  that  the  pathos  of  their  own 
programme  is  too  true  to  be  beautiful. 

The  enormity  of  believing  that  human  misery  can  be 
lessened  is  the  charge  brought  against  collectivism, 
whether  as  a  method  or  as  an  ideal.  Let  us,  then, 
grapple  with  it  at  its  worst,  in  its  most  undiluted  shape, 
and  judge  for  ourselves  whether,  even  if  to  the  utmost 
degree  possible  realised,  it  would  be  as  bad  as  it  has  been 
painted. 

Before  presenting,  however,  the  coUectivist  ideal,  one 
reservation  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised:  it  has 
been  explained  that  no  reasonable  coUectivist  proposes 
to  introduce  a  complete   coUectivist  system  suddenly 
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upon  the  State.  Of  the  many  reasons  against  such  an 
attempt  the  principal  one,  perhaps,  is  that  the  existing 
generation  is  totally  unfit  for  it.  But  a  social  condition 
which  would  be  impossible  to  our  generation  would  be 
not  only  possible  but  highly  beneficial  to  a  generation 
that  had  been  educated  to  it.  If  in  a  community  no 
child  had  ever  seen  one  man  working  for  another,  but 
every  child  had  from  its  infancy  been  accustomed  to  the 
thought  that  every  human  being  without  exception  was 
expected  to  devote  three  or  four  hours  out  of  the  day 
to  the  work  of  the  State,  there  would  be  neither  desire 
to  reduce  fellow-creatures  to  servitude  nor  repugnance 
at  the  necessity  of  compulsory  work.  In  other  words,  a 
condition  that  would  be  intolerable  to  such  of  us  as  seem 
to-day  to  be  masters  of  our  own  time  and  of  that  of 
others,  would  not  be  intolerable  to  a  future  generation  to 
which  such  an  apparent  mastery  had  never  been  known. 

All  the  instincts  of  the  wealthy  and  of  the  educated 
have  been  formed  under  conditions  so  different  from 
those  of  a  coUectivist  State  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
conceive  of  such  a  State  without  repugnance.  In  order 
properly  to  understand  ideal  collectivism,  we  ought  to 
divest  ourselves  of  these  instincts  and  consider  it  from 
the  point  of  view,  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  the  future 
generation,  whose  moral  instincts  will  not  have  been 
blunted  by  the  habit  of  lording  it  over  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

If  we  can  rid  our  minds  of  the  immoral  prejudices 
which  our  economic  conditions  have  imposed  upon  us, 
we  may  then  be  able  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  collectivism,  —  not  for  ourselves,  who  are 
unfit  for  it,  but  for  an  as  yet  unborn  generation  less 
ill  used  than  ourselves  by  prosperity  and  selfishness. 

The  task  is  a  difficult  one,  and  yet  it  is  indispensable 
to  a  fair  estimate  of  collectivism.      Those,  therefore, 
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who  are  incapacitated  by  selfish  instincts  from  accom- 
plishing it,  are  not  likely  to  read  the  following  pages 
understandingly.  It  is  only  for  those  who  can  escape 
from  the  bondage  of  instinct  that  the  attempt  will  be 
made  to  give  some  account  of  a  scheme  of  government 
that  they  only  can  understand.  But,  however  diflSicult  it 
may  be  for  us  to-day  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  a 
complete  collectivism,  it  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  to 
understand  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  slow 
application  of  coUectivist  principles  in  so  far  as  the 
present  generation  is  capable  of  it.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  col- 
lectivism, whether  regarded  as  an  economic  theory  or  as 
a  political  programme,  that  it  should  be  proved  to  be 
ever  possible  or  practicable  in  its  ideal  or  ultimate 
development.  The  principal  aim  of  this  book  is  to 
destroy  the  doctrine  of  Herbert  Spencer  that  there  are 
sound  scientific,  economic,  or  political  grounds  for  re- 
ducing government  to  the  least  possible.  The  extent 
to  which  collectivism  can  be  wisely  resorted  to  depends 
upon  the  economic,  political,  and  moral  development  of 
the  people.  Many  intelligent  Italians  believe  Milan  to 
be  capable  of  assuming  the  control  of  its  own  franchises, 
but  would  deplore  any  general  attempt  at  the  munici- 
palisation  of  franchises  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy.  Keep- 
ing in  view,  then,  the  essentially  local  character  of  the 
political  problem  presented  by  collectivism,  let  us  attack 
the  question  of  collectivism  by  considering  the  definition 
of  it  given  by  Schaffle,  who  has  written  one  book  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  us  what  it  is,  and  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  that  it  is  impossible. 
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CHAPTER  I 

WHAT   IS   COLLECTIVISM? 

ScHAFPLE  defines  collectivism  as  follows :  — 

"  The  economic  quintessence  of  the  socialistic  programme, 
the  real  aim  of  the  international  movement,  is  as  follows : 

"  To  replace  the  system  of  private  capital  (i.  e.  the  specu- 
lative method  of  production,  regulated  on  behalf  of  society 
only  by  the  free  competition  of  private  enterprises)  by  a 
system  of  collective  capital ;  that  is,  by  a  method  of  pro- 
duction which  would  introduce  a  unified  (social  or  *  col- 
lective') organisation  of  national  labour,  on  the  basis  of 
collective  or  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
by  all  the  members  of  the  society.  This  collective  method 
of  production  would  remove  the  present  competitive  system 
by  placing  under  official  administration  such  departments 
of  production  as  can  be  managed  collectively  (socially  or 
co-operatively)  as  well  as  the  distribution  among  all  of 
the  common  produce  of  all,  according  to  the  amount  of 
social  utility  of  the  productive  labour  of  each. 

"  This  represents  in  the  shortest  possible  formula  the  aim 
of  the  socialism  of  to-day,  however  variously  expressed, 
and  in  some  cases  obscurely  conceived,  may  be  the  proposed 
methods  for  attaining  it."  ^ 

To  this  account  of  ideal  collectivism  the  following 
observations  may  be  made :  — 

In  the  first  place,  if  I  were  undertaking  to  make  a 
definition  of  ideal  collectivism,  I  should  avoid  the  use 
of  the  word  "official"  because  the   official   under  our 

^  The  Quintessence  of  Socialism,  Dr.  A.  Schaffle,  p.  3. 
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present  system  is  and  must  be  a  totally  different  person 
from  the  oflficial  under  the  coUectivist  State,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  explained  later.  To  use  the  word  "offi- 
cial," therefore,  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
a  collectivist  State,  is  to  associate  with  such  a  State  the 
notion  of  an  intolerable  bureaucracy.  As  this  is  one 
of  the  standing  objections  to  collectivism  it  will  have 
to  be  considered  separately  later  on. 

In  the  second  place,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant change  that  will  be  proposed  to  Schaffle's  for- 
mula, the  attempt  to  distribute  "  among  all  the  common 
produce  of  all,  according  to  the  amount  of  social  utility 
of  the  productive  labour  of  each,"  is  not  a  necessary 
feature  of  collectivism.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  form 
of  collectivism  that  seems  least  impractical,  there  will 
be  comparatively  little  attempt  made  to  distribute  the 
income  of  the  community  amongst  its  members  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  or  utility  of  the  productive  labour 
of  each,  but  rather  all  will  to  the  utmost  possible  share 
equally  in  the  income  of  the  community.  Nevertheless, 
the  inevitable  natural  inequalities  amongst  men  will 
make  it  much  easier  for  some  to  perform  their  allotted 
task  than  others,  and  therefore,  although  all  will  receive 
the  same  share  of  the  community  income,  some  will  re- 
ceive it  with  less  labour,  and  doubtless  with  less  disa- 
greeable labour,  than  others ;  and  these,  as  they  enjoy  a 
larger  leisure  than  the  others,  will  be  at  liberty  to  apply 
this  leisure  either  to  their  own  pleasure  and  advantage 
or  to  the  public  good.  Moreover,  no  rigid  rules  can  be 
laid  down  on  this  point.  The  collectivism  of  one  State  \ 
is  likely  to  differ  from  that  of  other  States  just  as  much  j 
as  popular  government  in  the  United  States  differs  from  |^ 
popular  government  in  France.  It  may  be  found  con-  ' 
venient  to  confine  the  system  of  equal  sharing  to  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  apply  it 
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to  all  its  comforts  and  superfluities;  this  will  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  extent  of  their 
development. 

Justice,  according  to  many  authors,  demands  that 
men  should  be  rewarded  according  to  their  utility,  —  in 
other  words,  that  human  institutions  should  proceed 
exactly  as  Nature  does ;  for  Nature  begins  by  commit- 
ting the  injustice  of  favouring  one  individual  at  birth 
more  than  another;  and  she  adds  to  this  injustice 
throughout  the  entire  life  of  her  favourite;  for  the 
favours  granted  at  birth  continue  throughout  his  life  so 
to  operate  as  to  sacrifice  all  others  to  him.  Now,  this 
consequence  of  natural  injustice  at  birth  is  exactly  what 
man  has  attempted  to  resist;  he  has  already  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that  the  man  of  excelling  muscular  strength  no 
longer  lords  it  over  his  fellows,  but  he  has  substituted 
for  the  tyranny  of  muscular  strength  the  tyranny  of  that 
particular  form  of  craft  which  is  skilful  in  amassing 
wealth.  One  tyranny  is  as  bad,  and  in  some  respects 
worse,  than  the  other.  The  moral  rule  is  not,  "  Do  unto 
others  according  as  they  are  able  to  do  unto  you; "  it  is, 
"  Do  unto  others  according  as  you  would  they  should  do 
imto  you."  Act  with  others  according  to  their  weak- 
ness and  your  own,  rather  than  according  to  their 
strength  and  your  own.  In  other  words,  diminish  for 
every  man  the  consequence  of  Nature's  injustice.  If 
he  is  sick,  nurse  him;  if  he  is  weak,  strengthen  him. 
This  is  the  order  of  justice. 

But  even  if  this  moi*al  rule  be  set  aside  as  non- 
existing,  if  we  look  only  to  the  question  how  we  can  so 
frame  our  institutions  as  to  make  the  whole  sum  of  hap- 
piness the  greatest  possible,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  differ- 
ent economic  system  might  substitute  for  selfishness  that 
form  of  it  which  seeks  satisfaction  mainly  through  the 

*  See  cbftp.  v.,  Practical  Working  of  CoUectiYism, 
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satisfaction  of  others.  In  communities  of  ants  and  bees 
nature  has  done  it;  and  man  can  do  it  for  himself  by 
suppressing  the  selfishness  that  characterises  our  present 
competitive  system  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  direct 
consequence  of  it. 

One  of  the  worst  results  of  our  competitive  system 
is  that  it  rewards  men  according  to  their  deeds,  giv- 
ing to  the  few  more  than  they  need,  and  to  the  many 
less ;  stimulating  them  to  effort  for  the  purpose  of  bene- 
fiting self,  instead  of  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  \ 
community.  The  higher  order  of  selfishness,  called 
altruism,  has  already  been  realised  in  the  family:  a  man 
works  for  his  family  because  he  loves  it;  altruism  has 
also  been  realised,  but  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  city  and 
the  State.  A  man  will  work  for  his  country  —  nay, 
will  die  for  it  —  because  he  loves  it.  The  next  step  in  I 
altruism  is  not  so  impossible  as  it  seems,  if  once  our\ 
institutions  make  it  possible.  Relieve  a  man  from  the 
necessity  of  always  working  for  himself,  and  he  wiU 
soon  acquire  and  possibly  delight  in  the  taste  for  work- 
ing for  others. 

The  form  of  ideal  collectivism  then  proposed  here  is 
one  in  which  every  man  will  receive  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible the  same  share  of  the  national  income,  and  not  one 
that  gives  to  men  according  to  their  deeds ;  for  this  last 
would  stimulate  selfishness,  and  selfishness  is  the  great 
obstacle  to  human  happiness.  Those  who  propose  to 
admit  this  stimulus  into  the  ideal  coUectivist  State  lose 
the  moral  point  of  collectivism,  the  main  purpose  of 
which  is  to  strike  at  the  root  of  selfishness.  To  expose 
society  to  the  changes  involved  in  collectivism  without 
removing  the  stimulus  of  selfishness  would,  from  the 
moral  point  of  view,  be  to  attack  the  sjrmptom  and  leave 
undiminished  the  disease. 

The  Spencerian  doctrine  that  justice  involves  the  idea 
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of  ^Mnequality  of  benefits  "  is  consistent  with  the  bnital 
predatory  plan  of  Nature,  but  inconsistent  with  the 
human  ideal  which  seeks  to  compensate  the  unfortu- 
nate for  the  unhappiness  to  which  natural  defects  ex- 
pose them.  For  gifted  men  are  those  whom  Nature 
favours;  every  gift  is  a  source  of  happiness.  Intelli- 
gence furnishes  the  resource  of  mental  stimulation;  all 
creative  faculty  bestows  moments  of  creative  rapture; 
physical  strength  contributes  to  the  joy  of  life ;  all  these 
things  are  in  themselves  sources  of  happiness.  Our 
present  social  institutions  add  wealth  to  these  gifted 
men,  so  that  they  not  only  enjoy  the  happiness  that  flows 
naturally  from  their  natural  gifts,  but  also  the  further 
happiness  that  springs  from  riches.  A  lawyer  enjoys 
the  exercise  of  his  profession;  he  would  not  willingly 
abandon  the  triumphs  of  the  court-room  in  order  to 
break  stones  on  the  highway.  A  journalist  enjoys  the 
sparkle  of  his  own  editorial;  the  sculptor  enjoys  the 
plasticity  his  art  gives  to  implastic  stone.  Their  occu- 
pation is  in  itself  a  delight;  it  ought  to  be  delight 
enough,  and  would  be  delight  enough,  were  necessaries 
and  ordinary  comfort  provided  for  them.  But  under 
our  competitive  system,  success  in  the  struggle  for 
wealth  brings  to  these  men  wealth  also,  whereas  the 
ungifted  have  poverty  added  to  the  drudgery  of  their 
employment.  These  are  the  conditions  condemned  by 
Christ  in  the  words :  "  Unto  every  one  that  hath  shaU 
be  given,  .  .  .  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

Were  this  a  necessary  condition,  it  would  have  to  be 
endured;  but  Christ  has  himself  suggested  a  different 
ideal,  —  one  under  which  the  gifted  man  shall  account  to 
his  fellow-creatures  for  his  gifts,  and  not  make  of  them 
an  instrument  of  oppression ;  one  under  which  the  un- 
gifted man  shall  at  any  rate  be  assured  by  the  communily 
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the  same  necessaries  and  ordinary  comforts  as  the  gifted ; 
and  thus  —  if  he  may  not  enjoy  the  raptures  of  the  crea- 
tive faculty  —  he  may  at  any  rate  be  saved  from  anxiety 
and  want.  So  only  can  be  realised  the  social  condition 
proposed  by  Christ  under  which  "Unto  whomsoever 
much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required;  and  to 
whom  men  have  committed  much,  of  him  they  will  ask 
the  more." 

The  aim  of  collectivism  is  to  substitute  love  of  the 
neighbour  for  love  of  self  by  framing  institutions  that 
make  this  substitution  possible.  Nature  furnishes  us 
with  such  institutions  in  the  beehive  and  the  ant's  nest. 
These,  however,  must  be  adapted  to  the  care  for  the 
individual  which  characterises  human  justice  and  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  animal  communities. 
But  the  fact  that  Nature  has  furnished  us  a  model  of 
collectivism  must  not  be  forgotten  in  answer  to  those 
who  contend  that  collectivism  is  impossible  because  it 
is  contrary  to  Nature. 

The  form  of  collectivism  proposed  by  SchSffle  is  that 
in  which  the  members  of  the  community  are  to  receive 
an  income  proportionate  to  deeds,  whereas  that  proposed 
by  the  form  of  collectivism  under  discussion  will 
distribute  national  income  in  proportion  to  needs;  the 
needs  of  every  individual  being  recognised  as  practically 
the  same. 

I  say  practically,  because,  in  working  out  the  scheme, 
considerable  difference  will  be  found  to  exist  between 
individuals  in  this  respect,  and  these  differences  of 
needs  will  give  rise  to  differences  of  possession  without 
unduly  stimulating  selfishness  or  causing  discontent. 
A  study  of  these  details,  however,  must  be  postponed 
until  the  main  lines  of  the  coUectivist  scheme  have 
been  presented. 

Another  reason  why  a  collectivism  which  endeavours 
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to  distribute  national  income  according  to  the  utility  of 
the  labour  of  each  is  not  recommended  as  a  solution  of 
our  social  problem  is  this:  we  have  laid  down  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  if  the  environment  is  one  which 
stimulates  selfishness,  the  individual  will  tend,  under  the 
influence  of  this  environment,  to  become  more  selfish. 
Now,  if  the  collectivism  proposed  continually  urges 
individuals  to  work  for  the  State  for  no  other  motive 
than  that  their  work  result  in  direct  advantage  to 
themselves,  they  will  not  be  working  for  the  community, 
but  for  themselves.  The  moral  purpose  of  collectivism, 
in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  environ- 
ment, is  to  substitute  for  this  sort  of  selfish  interest  an 
interest  in  the  community  which  will  benefit  self  only 
on  the  condition  of  equally  benefiting  all  the  other 
members  thereof.  That  those  most  gifted  by  nature, 
and  therefore  able  to  accomplish  their  work  with  the 
least  pain  to  themselves,  are  to  receive  a  larger  share  of 
the  national  income  than  their  less  gifted  brothers,  who 
are  obliged,  in  order  to  perform  their  allotted  task,  to 
work  longer  hours  at  an  occupation  possibly  less  agree- 
able to  themselves,  is  clearly  neither  just  in  principle 
nor  beneficial  in  result;  for  snch  a  system  would  tend  to 
stimulate  the  very  same  kind  of  selfishness  as  is  stimu- 
lated by  our  present  system,  and  as  it  is  the  moral  pur- 
pose of  collectivism  to  eradicate.  If,  therefore,  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  in  the  preceding 
pages  lare  at  all  sound,  such  a  collectivism  as  this  would 
fail  to  solve  the  moral  problem  which  we  have  before 
us ;  namely,  the  problem  of  how  to  modify  our  artificial 
environment  so  that  instead  of  stimulating  selfishness 
it  will  stimulate  the  reverse  of  selfishness,  or  altruism. 

The  form  of  collectivism,  therefore,  that  will  best 
meet  what  seem  to  be  the  moral  necessities  of  the  situ- 
ation is  one  in  which  no  individual  can  gain  much  save 
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through  the  gain  of  all  his  fellows,  the  motive  of  every 
man  being  as  much  as  possible  to  benefit  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  only  through  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity benefit  himself.  In  addition,  however,  to  the 
theoretical  argument  against  dividing  income  according 
to  deeds  derived  from  the  advisableness  of  diminishing 
selfishness  in  the  community,  there  is  a  practical  argu- 
ment against  it  which  is  of  no  small  importance : 

Those  who  oppose  collectivism  very  properly  point 
out  that  if  the  social  income  is  to  be  divided  according 
to  deeds,  the  division  must  be  intrusted  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  that  the  power  of  determining  how  much  of 
social  income  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  various  members 
of  a  community  is  a  power  far  greater  in  extent  and  far 
more  liable  to  abuse  than  any  power  enjoyed  by  any 
civilised  government  to-day.  If  the  scramble  for  ofiSce, 
which  must  always  take  place,  whatever  be  the  economic 
scheme  of  society,  is  to  be  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the 
heads  of  the  government  are  not  only  to  enjoy  the  con- 
sideration and  authority  that  pertain  to  ofiSce,  but  also 
are  to  have  the  power  of  distributing  national  income 
according  to  deeds,  politics  would,  under  such  a  system, 
tend  to  become  a  field  for  the  basest  intrigue  and  the 
most  remorseless  audacity.  Such  a  collectivism  would 
submit  the  fortune  of  every  individual  to  the  ipse  dixit 
of  those  who  had  control  of  the  government.  A  more 
arbitrary  form  of  government,  or  one  more  likely  to  re- 
sult in  injustice,  cannot  well  be  conceived.  It  is  true 
that  ingenious  plans  have  been  devised  for  determining 
division  according  to  deeds ;  but  all  of  them  must  neces- 
sarily give  rise  to  endless  discussion  and  manifold  inter- 
pretations, and  would  have  ultimately  to  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  some  State  official,  administrative  or  judi- 
cial. Hence  would  arise  the  necessity  for  a  large  and 
expensive  judicial  organisation  with  an  elaborate  system 
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of  courts,  juries,  lawyers,  attorney-generals,  and  district 
attorneys ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  economy 
resulting  from  collectiye  production  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  waste  of  time  involved  in  the  dete^ 
mination  of  how  collective  income  should  be  divided. 

The  scheme  of  collectivism,  therefore,  proposed  in 
these  pages  proceeds  upon  a  simpler  plan:  it  follows 
nature  closely,  for  i^  follows  the  plan  of  the  ant-hill. 
'  Every  community^&idertakeii  to  furnish  for  the  individ- 
uals  which  constitute  it  a  certain  amount  of  food,  of 
comforts,  of  luxuries,  of  security,  and  of  pleasuroj 
Justice  demands  that  the  race  be  not  exhausted  or 
degenerated  by  the  process  of  obtaining  these,  and, 
above  all,  that  the  necessity  of-  procuring  food  be  not 
used  by  a  skilful  few  as  a  means  for  exploiting  ihe 
many.  It  is  submitted  that  this  (J^mand  of  justice 
would  be  attained  werejth^  State  to  set  all  the  citizens 
at  work  according  to  their  best  abilities,  every  citizen 
working  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  during  the 
comparatively  few  hours  that  would  be  required  to 
secure  necessaries  and  ordinary  comforts  pMliat  all  should 
share  in  these  necessaries  and  ordinary  comforts  equally; 
and  that  such  a  plan  would  afiFord  a  large  amount  of 
leisure  which  every  individual  could  apply  to  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  whether  in  tiie  shape  of  luxury,  or  art,  _ 
or  literature,  or  the  satisfaction  of  individual  aspiration^ 
We  shall  later  show  that  such  a  plan  would  secure  the 
greatest  economy  of  production  and  the  greatest  personal 
liberty ;  that  it  would  eliminate  every  economic  occasion 
of  injustice,  and,  by  diminishing  base  motives  of  action 
to  a  minimum  and  relieving  humanity  from  the  exhaus- 
tion which  attends  competition,  advance  the  race  in 
body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

This  aspect  of  collectivism  furnishes  an  opportunify 
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for  disposing  of  one  objection  to  it,  which  is  more  pop- 
ular than  well  founded.  It  is  a  favourite  way  of  dis- 
posing of  collectivism  to  say  that  it  is  a  form  of  society 
fit  ouly  for  angels  and  not  fit  for  men;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  so  long  as  men  are  human  they  are  not 
fitted  for  a  coUectivist  society.  This  objection  would 
be  foimded  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  collectivism  disre- 
garded the  natural  and  social  needs  of  manj  but  it  is 
not  true  of  the  collectivism  proposed.  The  principal 
natural  needs  of  man  are  food,  clothing,  comfort,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  his  natural  affections.  These  needs 
belong  to  that  natural  part  of  man  which  political  insti- 
tutions cannot  eliminate.  Any  political  scheme  which 
undertook  to  ignore  these  would  be  false.  Far  from 
ignoring  these,  however,  collectivism  seeks  only  to  fur- 
nish to  these  needs  the  highest  form  of  satisfaction.  It 
further  recognises  that  man  not  only  seeks  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  physical  needs,  but  also  of  his  moral  needs ; 
and  that  the  attempt  to  satisfy  physical  without  at  the 
same  time  satisfying  moral  needs  is  bound  to  lead  to  as 
much  unhappiness  as  the  attempt  to  satisfy  moral  needs 
without  regard  to  those  that  are  physical.  Now  the 
system  under  which  we  live  makes  just  this  last  mis- 
take. It  stimulates  men  to  satisfy  their  physical  needs 
at  the  cost  of  cruelty  to  their  neighbour,  and  in  so  doing 
it  keeps  men  not  only  unjust,  but  unhappy ;  for  the  un- 
happiness which  a  man  occasions  in  others  tends  to  come 
back  to  him  ultimately  in  some  form  or  other. 

The  coUectivist  plan,  on  the  contrary,  recognises  that 
man  has  moral  as  well  as  physical  needs,  and  it  proposes 
to  minister  to  both  by  making  the  interest  of  every  man 
in  the  satisfaction  of  his  physical  needs  consistent  with 
the  satisfaction  of  those  that  are  moral  also. 

We  shall  remain  all  wrong  about  collectivism  if  we 
imagine  that  it  ignores  the  natural  needs  of  man.     On 
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the  contraiy,  it  begins  by  recognising  that  every  man 
is,  and  must  always  be,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, and  it  proposes  to  make  that  pursuit  more  suc- 
cessful than  under  the  present  system.  It  proposes  to 
eliminate  from  this  pursuit  to  the  utmost  possible  the 
bitterness  that  attends  not  only  struggle  and  defeat,  but, 
under  the  competitive  system,  success  also.  It  proposes 
to  add  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  the  satisfaction  that 
results  from  benefiting  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  It 
proposes  to  dignify  labour,  so  that  the  more  menial  it 
is,  the  more  beautiful ;  for  it  is  rendered  not  unwillingly 
upon  the  compulsion  of  a  sometime  odious  n^aster,  but 
willingly  as  a  contribution  to  the  general  good. 

Collectivism  takes  all  the  cynicism  out  of  a  doctrine 
against  which  many  rebel  because  they  do  not  imder- 
stand  it.  I  mean  the  doctrine  that  selfishness  is  inerad- 
icable, and  that,  although  one  form  of  selfishness  may 
be  substituted  for  another,  the  substituted  form  will  be 
selfish,  however  much  it  may  be  higher  in  character. 
For  example,  a  man  who  obeys  a  generous  impulse  and 
gives  alms  to  the  poor  is  declared  by  this  doctrine  to  be 
as  selfish  as  the  man  who  refuses  alms,  because  the  phi- 
lanthropist is  gratifying  himself  in  giving  the  alms  as 
much  as  his  opposite  is  gratifying  himself  in  refusing 
them.  In  one  sense  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  for  we  are  all  seeking  our  gratification 
and  we  are  all  to  this  extent  selfish;  but  one  man  is 
\  driven  by  his  selfishness  and  the  industrial  environment 

to  the  gratification  of  himself  without  regard  to  others, 
whereas  other  men  are  urged,  in  spite  of  the  artificial 
environment  which  surrounds  them,  to  gratify  them- 
selves by  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  others.  As 
the  selfishness  of  the  former  causes  pain  to  others, 
whereas  that  of  the  latter  causes  benefit  and  happiness 
to  others,  clearly  that  of  the  latter  is  preferable  in  the 
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social  state  to  that  of  the  former.  But  we  are  con- 
fronted under  existing  conditions  with  the  appalling  fact 
that  the  man  who  yields  to  the  impulse  of  charity  and 
gives  alms  to  a  suffering  fellow-creature  is  often  doing 
a  greater  injury  to  the  whole  community  than  the  man 
who,  obeying  another  kind  of  selfishness,  refuses  them. 
In  the  presence  of  such  an  anomalous  condition  as  this 
we  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  imagine  conditions  different  from  those  which  pre- 
vail, and  under  which  the  generous  form  of  selfishness 
may  be  stimulated  rather  than  the  other. 

Now  this  is  practically  what  collectivism  seeks  to  do. 
It  seeks  to  create  conditions  under  which  men  will  be  \y 
benefited  through  the  operation  of  generous  impulses, 
rather  than  through  those  that  are  base. 

But  all  this  discussion  will  seem  vain  to  a  man  who 
is  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  form  of 
government  which  will  at  the  same  time  recognise  the 
inequality  between  men,  and  also  contrive  so  that  those 
inequalities  shall  not  result  for  men  in  very  different 
degrees  of  happiness. 

Let  me,  then,  at  once  remind  such  a  reader  that  in  the 
chapter  on  Justice  the  possibility  of  altogether  elim- 
inating the  consequences  to  men  of  the  inequalities  which 
characterise  them  has  been  fully  admitted ;  but  it  was 
at  the  same  time  laid  down  that  human  justice  is  a 
struggle  with  these  inequalities,  having  for  its  purpose 
the  reduction  to  the  utmost  possible  of  the  unhappiness 
which  results  therefrom.  It  was  there  recognised  that 
such  inequalities  as  made  one  man  more  or  less  attrac- 
tive than  another  inevitably  tended  to  make  one  man 
more  or  less  happy  than  the  other;  the  same  is  true  as 
regards  health ;  the  same  is  true  as  regards  intelligence ; 
the  same  is  true  as  regards  physical  strength.     No  man 
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who  has  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  physical  strength  can 
pretend  that  a  weak  man  is  not  to  that  extent  less  happy 
than  a  strong  man;  no  man  who  has  exercised  the 
faculty  of  intelligence  can  pretend  that  he  is  not  to  that 
extent  a  happier  man  than  an  imintelligent  one.  The 
problem  before  us  is  not  to  obliterate  all  the  conse- 
quences of  inequality,  for  this  we  have  admitted  we  can 
never  do ;  but  what  it  is  possible  to  do  in  the  way  of 
diminishing  the  consequences  of  these  inequalities,  this 
is  what  man,  in  aiming  at  justice,  has  attempted  to  do ; 
this  is  what  our  duty  binds  us  to  do;  this  is  what  re- 
ligion orders  us  to  do ;  and  this  is  what,  by  an  intelligent 
study  of  political  and  economic  science,  man  may  to  a 
great  extent  ultimately  accomplish. 

Recognising,  therefore,  the  limits  which  are  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  inequalities  of  nature  with  which  we 
are  powerless  to  grapple,  but  recognising  at  the  same 
time  the  inequalities  which  we  by  our  unintelligent  in- 
terference with  nature  have  ourselves  created,  it  may  be 
possible  for  us  to  conceive  of  a  system  which  will  at 
any  rate  eliminate  the  inequalities  we  have  ourselves 
added  to  those  of  nature. 

In  proposing  to  abolish  the  principle  of  private  prop- 
erty in  the  sources  of  production,  we  must  be  careful  to 
distinguish  what  we  mean  by  sources  of  production.  It 
is  not  part  of  the  coUectivist  plan  to  deprive  men  of 
property  in  the  things  which  they  themselves  use  for 
their  personal  comfort  and  pleasure;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  things  that  contribute  to  making  a  man's  home 
pleasant  to  him,  — his  furniture,  his  books,  his  works  of 
art,  his  musical  instruments,  and  other  instruments  of 
pleasure.  It  will  be  seen,  when  we  get  a  completer  idea 
of  the  coUectivist  scheme,  that  there  is  no  injury  to 
society  in  a  man's  owning  these  things  and  at  his  death 
passing  them  on  to  his  children. 
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The  essential  feature  of  collectivism  is,  that  it  pre- 
vents any  man  from  making  himself  master  of  the 
sources  of  production  so  as  to  ibse  this  mastery  for  the 
exploitation  of  other  men.  Everything  which  constitutes 
a  natural  monopoly  is  to  belong  to  the  State.  Land  is 
to  belong  to  the  State,  or  to  be  controlled  by  it,  and  no 
individual  is  by  property  in  land  to  demand  rent  of  a 
fellow-citizen ;  and  as  the  land  belongs  to  the  State,  the 
product  of  land  will  also  belong  to  the  State ;  and  no 
man  is,  by  accumulating  this  product  and  depriving 
others  of  it,  to  put  himself  in  a  position  to  exact  service 
therefor  from  his  fellow-citizens.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  State  being  the  owner  of  all  the 
sources  of  production  and  of  the  product  itself,  the  State 
alone  will  be  in  a  position  to  command  and  control  the 
labour  of  the  citizens,  so  far  as  that  labour  is  necessary 
to  the  support  of  the  community. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  next  obvious  objection  to 
socialism  suggested  by  the  word  "State."  Those  born 
and  bred  under  existing  conditions  will  answer  that  the 
State  thus  constituted  sole  proprietor  of  land  and  the 
produce  of  land,  sole  distributer  of  this  produce,  and 
sole  mistress  of  the  labour  of  her  citizens,  will  constitute 
as  despotic  a  power  as  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  that  this 
despotic  power  will  go  into  the  hands  of  the  mob,  which 
will  use  it  for  its  own  advantage,  and  that  no  tyranny 
excels  the  tyranny  of  a  mob. 

Undoubtedly  this  objection  is  one  which  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  the  question ;  and  undoubtedly,  if  the  oflB- 
cials  of  the  coUectivist  State  are  to  any  degree  to 
resemble  the  officials  of  the  State  in  which  we  Uve,  and 
if  they  are  to  be  remunerated  as  these  officials  are ;  if 
they  are  to  form  part  of  a  political  machine  at  all 
similar  to  that  which  now  appoints  them ;  and  if,  being 
eucl^  officials  as  those  we  now  have,  thejr  arQ  to  enjoy 
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the  power  which  it  is  proposed  to  giant  in  the  coUec- 
tivist  State,  —  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  odions  or 
abominable  than  such  a  power  in  such  hands.  And 
this  is  just  where  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should 
exercise  all  the  power  of  imagination  that  we  have  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  ideas  under  which 
we  are  committed  to  the  view  of  officialism  by  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  live,  and  imder  which  for  thou- 
sands of  years  our  ancestors  have  lived  before  us.  For 
we  have  to  begin  by  eradicating  from  our  minds  the  pic- 
ture which  naturally  suggests  itself  when  we  use  the 
word  "official." 

The  official  under  our  existing  conditions  is  a  man 
who,  driven  by  the  necessity  of  making  his  bread,  has 
offered  himself  for  service  to  the  State.  His  employer 
is  either  the  State  to  which  he  has  to  be  subservient,  as 
in  Prussia,  or  is  a  political  Boss,  as  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  first  case,  the  official  becomes  part  of  a  system 
under  which  one  class  undertakes  to  govern  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  seeking  its  own  benefit  first,  and  the  benefit 
of  the  governed  only  in  so  far  as  that  benefit  is  secondary 
to  its  own.  In  the  second  case,  he  is  a  part  of  a  machine 
which  is  engaged  in  practically  the  same  work,  except 
that  while  in  the  former  case  the  governing  class  is  more 
or  less  consented  to  by  the  governed,  in  the  case  of  a 
political  machine  the  consent  of  the  governed  class  has 
been  obtained  through  a  sort  of  unconscious  fraud,  and 
in  consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  political  machinery  of 
the  State.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  official  is 
operated  upon  primarily  by  the  motive  of  taking  care  of 
himself,  and  only  secondarily,  if  at  all,  by  the  desire 
to  take  care  of  those  for  whose  benefit  his  office  has 
been  constituted.  Moreover,  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing himself  or  securing  advancement  in  office  creates  a 
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subsOTviency  to  the  power  that  put  him  there,  and  this 
power  is  a  selfiush  power  in  both  cases,  and  in  one  is 
generally  corrupt. 

The  point  to  which  attention  must  chiefly  be  directed 
in  considering  the  position  of  an  official  under  our  pres- 
ent system  is  that  the  ofiScial  is  always  haunted  by  the 
fear,  not  only  of  losing  advancement,  but  also  of  losing 
with  it  the  increased  facility  advancement  gives  him  of 
making  bread. 

The  ofiScial  in  a  collectivist  State  would  occupy  a 
totally  different  position.  He  has  nothing  financially  to 
gain  or  lose  from  the  office  he  occupies ;  his  share  in  the 
national  income  is  exactly  the  same  whether  he  occupies 
the  official  place  or  not.  There  is  therefore  no  haunt- 
ing fear  lest  he  lose  the  place,  nor  is  there  any  subser- 
vience to  a  governing  class  or  to  a  political  machine 
arising  out  of  the  necessity  for  making  bread,  which  is 
the  primary  necessity  of  our  present  system.  In  fact, 
in  a  collectivist  State  every  individual  is  an  official, 
and  thereby  put  on  an  absolute  equality,  so  far  as  offi- 
cialism is  concerned,  with  every  other  member  of  it. 
The  man  who  is  growing  com  is  an  official  of  the  State ; 
the  man  who  is  killing  cattle  is  an  official  of  the  State ; 
the  man  who  is  distributing  dry-goods  is  an  official 
of  the  State;  the  man  who  is  administering  justice  is 
an  official  of  the  State. 

There  may  and  will,  of  course,  be  in  the  collectivist 
State,  as  in  ours,  a  great  difference  between  the  consid- 
eration which  is  attached  to  various  functions  in  the 
State;  and  here  we  have  to  recognise  the  inevitable  ^ 
reflection  in  the  State  of  the  natural  inequalities  of  men. 
If  a  man  is  fitted  by  his  physique  for  physical  labour 
and  not  fitted  by  intelligence  for  intellectual  labour,  the 
advantage  of  the  State  is  that  he  should  do  the  physical 
labour  and  leave  the  intellectual  labour  to  the  intelligent; 
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but  under  our  system  the  man  fitted  by  nature  for  phy- 
sical labour  and  correspondingly  unfitted  for  intellectual 
is  urged  by  the  higher  rewards  given  to  the  latter  to 
seek  the  employment  for  which  he  is  unfitted,  or  to 
destroy  the  system  which  excludes  him  from  it;  whereas 
under  the  collectivist  State  the  physically  strong  man 
will  have  no  mercenary  motive  for  trying  to  do  the  work 
of  the  intelligent  man,  nor  will  the  intelligent  man  have 
any  mercenary  motive  for  trying  to  do  the  work  of  his 
physical  superiors.  All  receiving  substantially  the 
same  income  from  the  State,  the  mercenary  motive 
disappears ;  all  being  in  the  service  of  the  State,  many 
of  the  worst  features  of  oflBcialism  disappear. 

To  conceive,  therefore,  of  the  oflBcial  under  a  collec- 
tivist State  as  being  in  any  sense  like  an  official  of  our 
own  State,  is  altogether  to  fail  in  understanding  what 
is  meant  by  collectivism.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  collectivism  must  be  postponed  until 
selfishness  is  a  less  paramount  factor  in  human  char- 
acter than  to-day,  for  selfishness  has  a  dangerous  influ- 
ence  upon  those  cJcupying  positions  of  authority-.  Under 
the  existing  system  the  tendency  of  selfishness  is  to  con- 
vert  government  into  an  intolerable  bureaucracy;  for 
those  who  form  part  of  the  governing  body,  being  aUve 
to  the  fact  that  their  maintenance  in  power  depends 
considerably  upon  the  docility  of  those  governed,  are 
unconsciously  set  upon  promoting  this  docility.  The 
official  tends  to  put  on  more  and  more  the  language  of 
authority  and  to  exact  from  the  public  more  and  more 
that  of  subservience ;  in  such  a  country  as  Prussia  this 
tendency  is  plainly  visible  on  both  classes.  Prudence 
has  made  the  people  submissive,  and  power  has  made 
the  official  intolerable.  In  countries  such  as  ours, 
where  popular  institutions  have  long  prevailed,  this  ten- 
dency is  much  Jess  observable,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
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people  becomes  more  in  fact  the  controlling  influence, 
it  is  likely  to  give  way  altogether  to  a  more  enlightened 
view,  which  will  put  the  official  more  in  the  position  of 
an  adviser  to  the  public  than  in  that  of  its  master. 

In  the  closing  chapters  of  this  volume  collectivism 
will  be  presented  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  It  may 
be  that  the  importance  of  this  view  has  been  exagger- 
ated. To  those,  however,  who  have  endeavoured  and 
failed  to  reconcile  a  just  life  with  the  inevitable  strug- 
gle for  life  that  characterises  the  competitive  system, 
collectivism  offers  the  only  solution.  If,  then,  collec- 
tivism renders  easy  a  religious  life  that  is  difficult  or 
impossible  under  existing  conditions,  and  if  it  offers  a 
hope  capable  of  inspiring  earnest  people  with  an  abiding 
enthusiasm,  then  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  official  may  not  only  be  liberated  from  the  mer- 
cenary motive,  but  be  inspired  by  a  faith  and  courage 
that  will  banish  the  perfunctoriness  characteristic  of 
the  present  irreligious  age.  And  if  existing  conditions 
nevertheless  permit  of  so  zealous  and  efficient  a  post- 
office  official  as  Anthony  Trollope,^  what  may  we  not 
hope  of  conditions  that  will  tend  to  bring  to  govern- 
ment service  courage,  hope,  and  conviction? 

It  is  doubtful  whether  our  community  is  ready  yet 
for  a  system  which  would  give  the  officials  that  exercise 
power  a  much  larger  control  over  our  daily  lives  than 
they  now  have.  It  is  probable  that  the  evils  attending 
such  a  system,  if  thrust  upon  us  by  a  revolution  of  the 
working  classes,  would  be  considerable;  for  they  have 
not  learned  to  govern  with  consideration,  and  surely  the 
wealthy  are  not  yet  ready  to  submit  without  resistance. 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  various  functions  of  the 
State  will   differ  much  in  the  character  of  the  labour 

^  See  Anthony  Trollope's  Autobiography. 
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they  involve ;  and  this  suggests  a  new  problem  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  solution  of  a  problem  on  the  other. 

The  problem  it  suggests  is  this:  if  more  labour  is 
involved  in  some  functions  in  the  State  than  in  others, 
how  will  these  functions  be  distributed  without  arous- 
ing discontent? 

As  has  been  already  stated,  coUectivists  have  erred 
in  claiming  that  all  causes  of  discontent  will  be  abolished 
by  collectivism ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  prob- 
ably impossible  so  to  distribute  the  functions  of  a  social 
system  as  to  cause  no  discontent.  These  causes  can, 
however,  be  diminished,  and  the  method  proposed  by 
Rodbertus  is,  slightly  modified,  roughly  as  follows : 

Different  employments  differ  in  hardship  and  in  agree- 
ableness.  It  is  harder  work  to  dig  than  to  sew ;  it  is  less 
agreeable  to  dig  underground  than  above  ground;  to 
stoke  at  the  mouth  of  a  furnace  than  to  hoist  sail  on 
deck.  Under  the  present  system  the  differences  between 
these  kinds  of  employment  are  expressed  in  wages.  The 
nawy  gete  higher  wages  than  the  sewing-girl;  the  miner 
gets  higher  wages  than  the  navvy;  and  the  stoker  gets 
higher  wages  than  all.  Under  the  coUectivist  plan,  this 
method  of  rewarding  a  more  arduous  or  disagreeable 
employment  is  impossible;  it  is  proposed,  therefore,  to 
reward  it  in  time,  —  that  is,  the  more  arduous  and  the 
more  disagreeable  an  employment,  the  less  will  be  the 
time  of  employment;  on  the  other  hand,  the  less  ardu- 
ous and  the  more  agreeable  the  work,  the  longer  will 
be  the  time  of  employment.  If  we  assume  six  hours' 
work  to  be  the  time  which  the  farmer  will  daily  devote 
to  working  in  the  field,  the  miner  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  work  longer  than  three  hours ;  and  if  six  hours 
be  deemed  a  day's  work  for  a  sailor,  three  hours  will  be 
regarded  as  sufiicient  work  for  a  stoker;  or,  indeed, 
inasmuch  as  even  three  hours  of  stoking  may  well  be 
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regarded  as  excessive,  it  could  be  arranged  that  sailors 
take  their  turn  at  stoking,  thereby  reducing  the  hours 
of  stoking  for  every  man  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
what  is  now  an  occupation  so  odious  that  few  except 
drunkards  can  be  induced  to  engage  in  it,  a  matter  of 
such  short  inconvenience  as  not  to  form  an  important 
feature  in  a  sailor's  life. 

It  may  be  objected  that  one  man's  day's  work  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  another  man's,  or  in  other 
words,  while  one  man  will  show  considerable  results  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  his  neighbour  may  show  very  little. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  forms  no  objection  to 
the  plan,  because  the  experience  of  trade  unions  has 
shown  that  in  most  trades  piece-work  is  possible  and 
actually  employed;  for  example,  factories  engaged  in 
the  cotton  industry  are  run  on  the  piece-work  plan; 
miners  work  on  the  piece-work  plan.  Out  of  a  total 
trade-union  membership  in  Great  Britain  of  1,003,000, 
more  than  half  —  that  is,  573,000  —  insist  on  piece- 
work; 140,000  use  both  piece-work  and  time-work  in 
various  departments;  only  290,000  insist  on  time-work, 
and  this  not  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  frame  a 
scheme  of  piece-work  for  these  protesting  trade  unions, 
but  because  the  variety  of  the  work  involved  in  these 
trades  makes  collective  bargaining  for  each  variety 
diflScult. 

Under  these  circumstances  work  would  be  done  in  a 
collective  State  almost  entirely  on  the  piece-work  plan, 
so  that  those  who  got  through  their  work  with  the  great- 
est rapidity  would  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of  leisure. 
All  those  who  showed  a  disposition  to  shirk  work  would 
be  put  to  a  piece-work  trade,  and  only  those  who  showed 
willingness  to  work  would  be  put  to  a  trade  in  which 
piece-work  was  impossible. 

Trade-unionism    has  rendered  no  small  service  in 
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demonstrating  the  possibility  of  this  piece-work  system ; 
for  if  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that,  some  employments  being  more  onerous  or  dis- 
agreeable than  others,  a  less  amount  of  time  ought  to  be 
exacted  from  those  engaged  in  the  one  than  from  those 
engaged  in  the  other,  it  is  obvious  that  tasks  could  be  so 
contrived  as  to  permit  of  a  distribution  that  would  be 
approximately  just.  For  it  will  be  possible  under  the 
piece-work  plan  to  permit  those  who  are  able  to  work 
more  expeditiously  than  others  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  advantage  of  their  natural  superiority  without 
thereby  causing  the  slightest  prejudice  to  their  inferiors. 
Again,  —  and  upon  this  point  too  much  emphasis  can- 
not be  placed,  —  a  large  use  of  piece-work  removes  the 
^  objection  to  collectivism  that,  being  deprived  of  the  spur 
of  self-interest,  work  will  be  done  perfunctorily,  and  the 
economy  occasioned  by  collective  action  more  than  com- 
pensated by  laziness  and  lack  of  zeal.  This  objection 
would  be  a  formidable  one  were  labour  to  be  parcelled 
out  according  to  time ;  but  the  moment  it  is  parcelled 
out  on  the  piece-work  plan  every  worker  has  an  inter- 
est in  getting  through  his  work  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible despatch.  And  here  is  illustrated  one  of  the 
features  of  collectivism  which  most  advantageously 
contrasts  it  with  the  competitive  system.  Under  the 
competitive  system  the  principal  way  in  which  we  secure 
what  we  want  is  through  the  instrumentality  of  money. 
Do  we  want  consideration?  We  purchase  it  with 
money.,'  Do  we  want  leisure?  We  purchase  it  with 
money.  Do  we  want  love?  We  even  purchase  love 
with  money;  and,  when  not  purchasable,  we  eafi-  rarely 
without  money  enjoy  it.  Under  collectivism  the  sordid 
element  of  money  is  eliminated.  If  we  want  the  consid- 
eration of  our  fellow-creatures  at  large,  we  must  earn 
it  directly  by  the  service  we  render  them  and  by  the 
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affection    that    prompts   this  service;    if  we  want  to  ^ 
marry,  no  want  of  money  need  stand  in  the  way ;  if  we   / 
want  leisure  and  the  literty  that  belongs  to  leisure,  we  / 
must  earn  them  directly  by  the  rapidity  and  eflBciency  of! 
our  work.     In  other  words,  ^the  competitive  system  inl 
making  money  the  channel  through  which  all  the  good\ 
things  of  the  world  are  procured   creates  an  environ- 1 
ment  that  favours  the  qualities  of  the  money-maker,  or/ 
selfishness ;  collectivism,  on  the  contrary,  creates  an  en-/ 
vironment  that  favours  the  social  qualities,  or  altruism.  / " 

State  education  will  obviously  furnish  a  classification 
of  youth  according  to  ability,  physical  and  mental,  so 
that  no  individual,  while  at  school  or  after  leaving 
school,  will  be  called  upon  to  do  work  for  which  he  is 
physically  or  mentally  unfit. 

Within  the  limits  imposed  by  this  classification,  there 
ought  to  be  not  only  the  fullest  opportunity  for  choice 
of  tasks  on  the  part  of  individuals,  but  wherever  choice 
cannot  be  exerted,  owing  to  a  large  demand  for  the 
particular  kind  of  occupation  preferred,  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  rotation  ought  to  and  could  exist,  so 
that  no  one  class  of  individual  should  be  subjected  to 
distasteful  occupation  for  a  longer  period  than  another. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  scheme  of 
occupation  there  is  ample  room  for  error  and  injustice. 
There  is  also  ample  room  for  error  and  injustice  in  the 
attribution  of  individuals  to  their  respective  tasks ;  and 
in  the  struggle  of  factions  to  acquire  control  of  the 
political  offices  to  which  is  intrusted  the  duty  to  deter- 
mine these  classes,  and  the  attribution  of  various  indi- 
viduals to  the  tasks  so  classified,  there  is  room  for  much 
of  the  antagonism  which  exists  to-day.  If,  however, 
any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  over  the  schemes  of 
piece-work   which  trade   unions  have  adopted   in  the 
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various  factories  of  England,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
equalisation  of  tasks  is  by  no  means  an  insoluble  prob- 
lem ;  and  it  will  be  also  seen  that  if  rotation  in  tasks  is 
determined  by  lot  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  physi- 
.  cal  and  mental  capacity  as  determined  by  physical  and 
mental  classification,  no  great  injustice  ought  to  obtain. 
But  this  whole  question  of  occupation  and  the  attri- 
bution of  tasks  cannot  be  understood  so  long  as  we 
remain  under  the  impression  that  the  members  of  a  col- 
lectivist  community  will  have  to  labour  as  many  hours 
in  the  day  as  under  our  present  system.  If  this  were  to 
be  the  case,  —  that  is  to  say,  if  we  were  to  have  to  labour 
for  the  State  as  long  as  we  now  have  to  labour  in  order 
to  support  life,  and  if,  in  addition  to  this  necessity,  we 
were  not  to  be  masters  of  the  occupation  to  which  we 
were  put,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  in  this  respect 
subject  to  the  dominant  faction  in  the  State,  —  such  a 
condition  of  things  would  indeed  be  in  one  sense  peiv 
haps  worse  than  the  system  which  prevails  to-day.  If, 
however,  we  examine  the  working  of  a  coUectivist  plan, 
we  shall  find  that  the  hours  of  work  which  would  be 
imposed  upon  every  individual  by  the  State  would  be  so 
.^  diminished  that  the  pressure  of  the  State  would  only  be 
felt  during  very  few  of  our  waking  hours ;  the  rest  of 
them  would  be  practically  at  our  own  disposal ;  and  as 
this  part  of  the  coUectivist  plan  is  an  essential  one,  we 
shall  do  well  to  give  it  special  attention. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE   ECONOMY   OF   COLLECTIVISM  ^ 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  how  large  a  part  of  our 
population  is  now  devoting  its  entire  time  to  the  work 
of  competition,  as  distinguished  from  that  part  of  the 
population  which  is  devoting  its  time  to  the  task  of 
production. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  those  who  are  devoting  their  time 
to  the  work  of  competition  would  be  without  employ- 
ment in  a  coUectivist  State;  they  would  therefore  be 
able  to  give  their  entire  time  to  production;  and  the 
time  they  gave  to  production  would  be  so  much  taken 
away  from  the  time  which  those  now  engaged  in  pro- 
duction have  to  give  to  it.  For  example,  the  United 
States  to-day  keeps  alive,  according  to  the  last  census,  ^ 
about  sixty-five  millions  (65,000,000)  of  men,  women, 
and  children ;  of  these  about  forty-five  millions  are  either 
too  young  to  work,  or  are  unfit  to  work,  or  are  dispensed 
by  sex  or  wealth  from  the  necessity  of  working.  This 
eliminates  children,  women  not  engaged  in  remunerative 
work,  old  people,  criminals,  paupers,  and  the  insane. 
Now  if,  of  the  remaining  twenty  millions  who  do  the 
work  of  production,  it  is  found  that  ten  millions,  or  one- 
half,  are  engaged  in  work  that  results  from  the  compet- 
itive character  of  our  industrial  system,  it  is  clear  that 

^  See,  upon  the  question  of  the  waste  that  attends  the  competitive 
system,  and  the  economy  that  would  result  from  collectivism.  Appendix 
on  Trusts. 

«  Written  in  1898. 

18 
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in  a  collectivist  State  in  which  there  is  no  competition, 
these  ten  millions  would  be  applied  to  the  work  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  therefore  every  man  would  have  to  work 
only  one-half  the  number  of  hours  he  now  works  in 
order  to  keep  the  community  alive. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  form  any  idea  how  many  are 
engaged  in  the  wasteful  work  of  competition,  and  how 
many,  therefore,  would  in  a  collectivist  State  be  set  free 
to  relieve  the  labour  of  those  engaged  in  production. 

It  is  estimated  that  out  of  every  one  hundred  men 
who  start  a  new  business  ninety  become  insolvent* 
This  means  that  for  every  ten  who  are  fit  and  able  to 
conduct  a  new  business  ninety  engage  in  new  business 
who  are  unable  to  earn  their  bread  at  it;  and  this  fur- 
nishes in  one  class  of  business  men  a  measure  of  the 
wastefulness  of  the  present  plan.  Under  a  system  of 
collectivism  the  exact  number  of  men  necessary  to  con- 
duct business  in  any  given  place  could  be  mathemati- 
cally determined ;  and  the  ninety  unsuccessful  men  who 
are  now  engaged  in  futile  efforts  to  destroy  the  business 
of  the  ten  successful  men  would  be  employed  in  pro- 
duction to  their  own  advantage  and  to  the  relief  of  those 
already  engaged  therein.  The  wastefulness,  however, 
of  the  present  plan  is  not  confined  to  the  fact  that  many 
are  engaged  in  attempting  to  do  what  can  better  be 
done  by  a  few,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  in  the  conflict 
between  the  successful  as  well  as  the  unsuccessful  a  vast 
horde  of  men  are  employed  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  com- 
petition, who  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and, 
therefore,  be  serviceable  for  production  in  case  the  ele- 
ment of  competition  were  avoided.  Amongst  the  men 
so  employed  are  commercial  travellers ;  these  men  occa- 
sion waste  to  the  community  not  only  through  the  fact 
that  instead  of  producing  themselves  they  are  living  on 
the  production  of  others,  but  through  the  fact  that  they 
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constitute  a  large  part  of  the  passenger  traffic  of  the 
country,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  railroads  are  put  to  the 
expense  of  canying  these  travellers  all  over  the  United 
States  in  order  that  they  may  each  have  an  opportunity 
in  every  corner  of  the  United  States  of  decrjring  the 
goods  of  one  another.  And  this  throws  a  side  Kght  on 
the  evils  of  our  present  plan,  for  the  railroads  have  an 
interest  in  encouraging  this  work ;  because  if  they  did 
not  have  this  horde  of  commercial  travellers  to  cany 
about  the  country,  many  of  them  might  not  be  able  to 
pay  interest  on  tiieir  bonds,  whereas,  if  the  railroads 
were  owned  by  a  coUectivist  State,  the  less  passengers 
they  had  to  carry,  the  richer  would  be  the  State.  The 
testimony  taken  by  the  Industrial  Commission  furnishes 
admirable  instances  of  the  waste  that  attends  competi- 
tive production  and  the  corresponding  economy  that 
would  attend  a  collectivist  system.  Mr.  Edson  Bradley, 
President  of  the  American  Spirits  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, testifies  that  in  the  whiskey  business,  "  somewhere 
between  the  distiller  and  the  consumer  in  this  country, 
$40,000,000  is  lost.  This  goes  primarily  to  the  attempt 
to  secure  trade."  He  further  testifies  that  the  whiskey 
combination  had  been  able  to  dispense  with  300  sales- 
men. Mr.  Gates,  President  of  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company,  testified  that  combination  in  this  in- 
dustry had  led  to  the  dismissal  of  200  commercial  trav- 
ellers. Mr.  Dowe,  President  of  the  Commercial 
Travellers'  National  League,  testified  that  *'35,000 
salesmen  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
organisation  of  trusts  and  25,000  reduced  to  two-thirds 

of    their  previous  salaries The    baking  powder 

trust  has  replaced  men  at  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  year  by 
others  at  $18  a  week.  .  .  .  The  displacement  of  travel- 
ling men  represents  also  large  loss  to  railways,  amount- 
ing, on  the  estimate  that  each  traveller  spends  $2.50  a 
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day  for  240  days,  each  year  to  $27,000,000,  whUe  the 
loss  to  hotels  would  be  at  least  as  much  as  to  railways. " 
Adding  up  these  losses,  we  reach  the  following  result: 

35,000  salesmen  at  an  average  compensation  (including 

commissions)  of  93,000  each  a  year $105,000,000 

Loss  in  railroad  travelling 27,000,000 

Loss  in  hotel  expenses 27,000,000 

Together $159,000,000 

In  the  few  industries,  therefore,  in  which  competition 
has  been  diminished  by  the  trust  system,  an  economy 
of  $159,000,000  is  estimated  to  have  been  already 
effected.  These  figures  enable  us  to  appreciate  the 
enormous  economy  that  would  result  from  an  elimina-- 
tion  of  competition  from  every  industry.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  an  economy  that  constitutes  a  loss  to  com- 
mercial travellers,  railroads,  and  hotels  under  the 
competitive  system  would  constitute  a  pure  gain  to  a 
coUectivist  community;  for  it  would  mean  so  much  less 
work  for  railroads  and  hotels  and  so  much  more  labour 
for  production.  Our  present  system,  then,  encourages 
useless  expenditure;  whereas  collectivism  would  secure 
an  equivalent  economy. 

Another  important  economy  would  be  made,  too,  in 
the  running  of  all  pubUc  enterprises,  through  the  absence 
of  the  necessity  of  collecting  revenue  therefrom.  In 
municipal  tramways,  for  example,  no  less  than  one-half 
the  force  could  be  dispensed  with;  for  the  functions  of 
the  conductor  are  practically  confined  to  collecting  fares. 
A  similar  economy  would  be  practised  on  railroads ;  in 
telegrams;  no  stamps  would  be  required  for  postage; 
no  costly  corps  of  clerks  for  book-keeping. 

Another  source  of  bootless  expense  to  the  community 
arises  from  advertising.  Mr.  P.  Magnuson,  quoted  by 
Professor  Ely,^  has  estimated  that  five  hundred  million 

^  Socialism  and  Social  Reform,  p.  122. 
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dollars  a  year  are  spent  in  advertising;  whereas  the  cost 
of  conveying  the  useful  information  given  by  advertis- 
ing would  not  amount  to  more  than  five  million.  The 
labour  of  aU  the  men  and  all  the  wealth  employed  in 
this  work  of  advertising,  estimated  together  at  four 
hundred  and  ninety-five  millions  a  year,  would  be  saved 
in  a  coUectivist  State. 

Under  our  system  gas  is  furnished  to  our  cities  by 
gas  companies,  each  one  of  which  tears  up  the  streets  at 
great  detriment  to  public  convenience  and  public  health, 
in  order  to  lay  itjs  mains  for  the  mere  purpose  of  com- 
peting with  existing  companies,  but  only  with  the  result 
of  forcing  a  consolidation  which  tends  to  make  gas 
dearer  instead  of  cheaper  to  the  consumer.  Professor 
Ely  estimates  that  the  consolidation  of  gas  companies 
in  Baltimore  has  cost  eighteen  millions,  of  which  ten 
millions  represents  pure  loss. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  railroads.  Pro- 
fessor Ely  quotes  a  railroad  manager  who  claims  that  if 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  were  managed  as  a 
unit  instead  of  by  competing  companies,  such  manage- 
ment would  effect  an  economy  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  a  year;  he  cites,  as  an  instance  of  useless  par- 
alleling of  roads,  the  numerous  railroads  which  connect 
New  York  with  Chicago.  He  estimates  that  these  lines 
cost  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  useless  lines  involves  perpetual  loss. 
He  is  obliged,  however,  to  admit  that  in  this  case  there 
is  a  considerable  accommodation,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  parallel  lines  pass  through  different  places  and  occa- 
sion some  advantage  in  the  time-table.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  many  other  lines  in  the  United 
States.  The  Colorado  Midland  parallels  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande,  passing  through  the  same  places,  and,  in- 
asmuch as  both  are  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
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necting  and  forwarding  passengers  to  lines  at  their 
extremities,  both  are  obliged  to  run  trains  at  the  same 
hours.  There  is  in  this  case  no  advantage  either  to  the 
time-table  or  to  new  places. 

Nor  does  the  paralleling  and  competition  of  parallel 
roads  always  furnish  better  accommodation  to  the 
public.  Between  Chicago  and  Denver  there  is  one  line 
able  easily  to  run  trains  from  place  to  place  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  freight  war 
with  the  competing  lines  it  has  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  competing  lines  under  which  it  agrees 
not  to  run  passenger  trains  in  less  than  thirty-six  hours. 
The  public,  therefore,  instead  of  gaining,  loses  an  advan- 
tage of  twelve  hours  by  this  arrangement,  thereby 
learning  at  no  small  inconvenience  that  competition 
does  not  always  compete. 

What  is  true  of  railroads  and  gas  companies  is  also 
true  of  telegraph  business.  The  Western  Union  is 
capitalised  at  one  hundred  million  dollars.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  laying  the  lines  actually  used  by 
the  Western  Union  would  be  twenty  millions;  eighty 
million  dollars,  therefore,  have  been  wasted  by  the  ex- 
isting system  which  encourages  private  companies  to 
construct  lines  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  result  of 
compelling  other  companies  to  buy  them  up.  Professor 
Ely  adds  that  "it  cost  England  nearly  as  much  to 
make  the  telegraph  a  part  of  the  post-oflBce  as  it  did  all 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  put  together,  because  in 
these  the  telegraph  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  part 
of  the  post-oflSce,  and  the  wastes  of  competition  had 
been  avoided."^ 

Another  of  the  most  wasteful  features  attending  our 
present  system  is  the  expense  of  distributing  g^oods; 

^  **  Socialism  and  Social  Reform,"  p.  120. 
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take,  for  example,  the  articles  which  enter  most  into 
our  daily  life,  —  milk,  bread,  butter,  eggs,  meat,  fish, 
and  vegetables,  —  and  compare  the  method  of  distribut- 
ing letters  adopted  by  our  government  in  the  post-office. 
The  fact  that  the  government  is  the  only  instrumen- 
tality through  which  letters  are  distributed  permits  the 
government  to  effect  a  great  economy  in  time,  labour, 
and  expense  by  sorting  the  letters  beforehand  according 
to  streets  and  confining  the  distribution  in  any  one  street 
to  a  single  carrier,  who  distributes  the  letters  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  time  and  labour  door  by  door.  This 
is  the  economical  system  for  distributing  all  things  in 
regular  use  that  would  be  adopted  by  the  coUectivist 
plan.  Compare  this  now  with  the  plan  adopted  and 
necessitated  by  the  competitive  system.  Every  block  is 
served  with  milk  by  a  very  large  number  of  milk-dealers 
instead  of  by  one ;  every  block  is  furnished  with  bread 
by  a  very  large  number  of  dealers  instead  of  by  one ; 
every  block  is  furnished  with  meat  by  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  dealers  instead  of  by  one;  and  so  on  through 
every  article  which  enters  into  our  daily  use. 

Not  only  is  there  great  waste  of  labour  in  the  business 
of  producing  and  distributing  the  necessaries  of  life 
under  the  competitive  system,  but  the  competitive  sys- 
tem creates  a  large  class  of  business  that  absorbs  much 
of  the  wealth  of  the  community  and  employs  a  very 
large  number  of  its  members.  For  example,  under  a 
coUectivist  system  there  would  no  longer  be  any  necessity 
or  advantage  in  insurance,  whether  against  life  or  against 
fire,  or  against  accident,  or  against  hail,  or  against  de- 
fective title,  or  against  any  other  cause.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious ;  we  insure  ourselves  against  pecuniary 
loss  arising  out  of  these  accidents  because  otherwise  the 
whole  loss  will  fall  upon  ourselves.     In  a  coUectivist 
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State  some  of  these  occasions  for  loss  would  not  exist  at 
all,  and  those  that  did  exist  would  fall  upon  the  entire 
State  and  would  consequently  be  inappreciable  by  any 
one  member  of  it.  For  example,  a  man  insures  his  life 
so  that  his  children  should  not  be  reduced  to  poverty  by 
his  death;  but  in  the  coUectivist  State  the  widow  and 
the  child  are  provided  for,  being  all  of  them  members  of 
the  State  and  therefore  all  of  them  sharers  in  its  in* 
come.  Death  in  such  a  case  would  practically  not  con- 
stitute a  loss  at  all ;  it  would  rather  constitute  a  gain  to 
the  State  financially,  because  the  number  of  deaths  of 
the  very  old  and  the  very  young  —  and  therefore  of  the 
unproductive  members  of  the  community  —  is  known  to 
be  far  greater  than  that  of  its  productive  members. 
We  can  to  a  certain  extent  measure  the  economy  that 
would  result  to  the  State  from  an  elimination  of  insur- 
ance by  a  reference  to  the  insurance  reports  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
therein.^  The  capital  invested  in  life  and  casualty 
insurance  companies  alone  doing  business  in  the  State 
of  New  York  is  $1,334, 061, 344,  ^  —  over  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars;  it 
increased  during  the  single  year  of  1897,  $106,727,002; 
so  that,  assuming  that  an  average  workingman  earns 
$2.00  a  day,  over  fifty-two  million  working  days  were 
wasted  in  life  and  casualty  insurance  alone  in  a  single 
year;  or,  taking  three  hundred  and  thirty  days  to  repre- 
sent the  working  days  in  a  year,  the  whole  labour  of 
over  157,500  men  was  lost  to  the  nation  in  1897 
through  the  wasteful  necessity  of  life  and  casualty  insur- 
ance alone.  And  to  this  must  be  added  the  time  de- 
voted to  life  insurance  during  the  year  of  all  the  officers^ 

^  Capital  is  taken  as  the  measure  because  it  represents  the  aceomn- 
lation  of  premiums  paid  for  the  benefit  of  insurance. 

^  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  1897. 
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actuaries,  book-keepers,  clerks,  and  the  host  of  agents 
who  have  become  proverbial  for  the  extent  to  which 
they  worry  and  annoy  us. 

Another  kind  of  business  that  would  be  eliminated  in 
a  collectivist  State  is  the  class  of  brokers ;  not  only  Wall 
Street  brokers,  but  real-estate  brokers,  mining  brokers, 
and  brokers  of  every  description,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
engaged  in  competition.  The  abolition  of  Wall  Street 
would  carry  with  it  the  abolition  of  gambling  in  stocks 
which  is  a  necessary  feature  thereof.  No  law  has  yet 
been  devised,  though  the  attempt  has  often  been  made, 
that  would,  so  long  as  the  competitive  system  endures, 
put  a  stop  to  gambling  in  stocks.  A  law  which  would 
successfully  stop  gambling  in  stocks  would  stop  legiti- 
mate dealing  in  stocks  also.  But  the  immoral  element 
involved  in  "  puts  "  and  "  calls  "  is  only  an  exaggeration 
of  the  immoral  element  involved  in  all  industrial  trans- 
actions built  upon  the  principle  of  private  profit;  for 
although  business  can  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as 
only  to  furnish  to  those  engaged  in  it  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  time  involved  therein,  it  perpetually  furnishes 
a  temptation  to  those  involved  therein  to  contrive  so  that 
it  shall  furnish  a  large  rather  than  a  fair  return.  In 
fact,  the  whole  struggle  of  business  consists  in  endeav- 
ouring to  secure  the  largest  return  of  profit  for  the  least 
expenditure  of  labour.  The  man  who  succeeds  in  get- 
ting the  largest  return  for  the  least  expenditure  is  the 
successful  business  man;  and  no  man  does  this  with 
more  security  than  the  next  class  to  which  attention 
may  be  called,  whose  occupation  would  come  to  an  end 
in  the  collectivist  State ;  namely,  the  bwiker. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enter  here  into  an  accurate 
and  fair  estimate  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  banker 
and  the  reward  he  obtains  for  it.  Most  writers  who 
favour  socialism  undervalue  the  functions  of  the  banker. 
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They  are  so  impressed  by  the  enormous  incomes  which 
bankers  make  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the  enormous 
services  they  render;  and  although  in  a  coUectiyist 
State  the  banker  qtca  banker  would  tend  to  disappear, 
the  man  who  to-day  does  the  work  of  a  banker  would,  it 
is  hoped,  do  the  same  work  for  the  State.  So  that  al- 
though the  business  of  banking  would  disappear,  the 
best  form  of  government  would  be  the  one  in  which  the 
individuals  who  have  been  discovered  to  be  best  fitted 
for  the  onerous  and  difficult  duties  of  finance  would  be 
those  to  whom  this  duty  would  be  intrusted.  Whether, 
as  matter  of  fact,  the  man  best  fitted  to  do  this  difficult 
work  would  be  intrusted  with  it  under  the  collectivist 
plan  is  an  objection  to  collectivism  which  will  be  con- 
sidered later. 

But  there  is  another  large  class  of  intelligent  men 
who  are  now  engaged  in  fighting  the  quarrels  which  re- 
sult from  the  competitive  system  who  would  be  left  with- 
out an  occupation  under  the  collectivist  plan ;  namely, 
the  lawyers.  With  them,  the  hatred  and  vindictiveness 
which  arise  from  litigation  would  in  a  collectivist  State 
in  great  part  disappear  also ;  for  lawyers  constitute  the 
class  whose  business  it  is  to  conduct  these  quarrels, 
and,  alas!  also  to  inflame  them.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
there  are  nearly  ten  thousand  practising  lawyers,  and 
when  we  add  to  these  the  clerks,  stenographers,  book- 
keepers, and  office-boys  employed  by  each  of  these  ten 
thousand  lawyers,  those  employed  in  the  courts,  the 
sheriff's  office,  the  county  clerk's  office,  marshals, 
deputy  sheriffs,  and  others;  and  when  we  take  into 
account  that  most  of  these  men  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  fighting,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  enor- 
mous advantage  to  the  community  of  a  system  which 
would  practically  eliminate  this  class  altogether. 
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It  must  not  be  understood  to  mean,  however,   that 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  courts  under  the  coUec- 
tivist  plan.     Even  though  crimes  against  property  were 
eliminated  by  collectivism,  there  would  still  be  a  temp- 
tation to  commit  crime,  owing  to  sexual  jealousy  and  in 
a  certain  degree  to  intemperance  and   idleness.     It  is 
believed  that  both  intemperance  and  idleness  would  tend 
to  diminish  with  the  disappearance  of  the  misery  that 
reduces  men  to  the  physical  condition  that  engenders 
them ;  but  there  would  still,  doubtless,  be  some  intem- 
perance and  some  idleness ;  there  would  certainly  remain 
unhappy  marriages ;  and  as  every  man  is  to  remain  pos- 
sessed of  a  small  amount  of  property  there  would  be 
minute  questions  of  property  sometimes  involved.     But 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  such  questions  could  involve 
any  system  of  justice  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the 
justice  of  the   peace    and  possibly   a  single   court  of 
appeal     The  absence  of  competition  would  so  simplify 
the  law  that  no  question  would  be  likely  to  arise  that 
the  parties  to  the  litigation  could  not  themselves  ex- 
plain.    How  little  litigation  would  be  likely  under  a 
coUectivist  rigime  may  be  judged  by  comparing  the  liti- 
gation to  which  the  administration  of  the  Post-Office 
gives  rise  with  the  interminable  lawsuits  which  result 
from  the  administration  of  railroads.^    Moreover,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  a  coUectivist  State  the  community 
would  at  last  have  leisure  to  study  criminology  and 
learn  to  understand  that  the  criminal  has  to  be  treated 
as  a  sick  man  rather  than  as  a  wicked  one.     The  whole 
system  of  criminal  procedure  would  be  changed,  and  the 
type  now  known  as  the  criminal  lawyer  would  in  such 
case  disappear.    The  existing  system,  under  which  every 

^  This  is  undoubtedly  more  true  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England,  probably  because  competing  roads  have  not  been  tolerated  in 
England  to  the  same  extent  as  in  our  country. 
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prosecuting  officer  considers  his  reputation  involved  in 
securing  the  punishment  of  every  criminal  brought  before 
the  court,  necessarily  gives  rise  to  a  corresponding 
class  of  lawyer  who  regards  his  reputation  as  well  as  his 
fee  involved  in  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  prosecuting 
officer  by  any  means,  however  unjustifiable. 

If,  now,  we  consider  ttiat  the  large  number  of  men 
thus  liberated  by  the  substitution  of  collectivism  for 
our  present  form  of  government  would  not  only  be 
employed  to  diminish  the  labour  of  those  now  engaged 
in  production,  but  that  it  constitutes  the  very  part  of 
our  population  which  is  engaged  in  fanning  the  flame  of 
hatred  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  advantage  to  a  com- 
munity  of  having  this  perpetual  source  of  trouble  re- 
moved will  be  obvious.  But  we  are  not  concerned  so 
much  now  with  the  reduction  of  hatred  under  the  col- 
lectivist  plan  as  we  are  with  its  economy.  We  shall 
therefore  next  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  waste- 
fulness involved  in  the  field  of  production  itself,  hav- 
ing heretofore  considered  rather  the  wastefulness  which 
attends  our  present  system  of  distribution. 

At  the  present  time  horses  in  the  West  have  become 
so  valueless  that  they  are  left  unbranded  by  their  owners, 
lest  the  branding  of  them  involve  the  payment  of  taxes 
thereupon.  Cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  have  of  late  risen 
in  value ;  the  price  of  them  fell  so  low  some  time  ago  as 
to  involve  the  ruin  of  all  those  largely  engaged  in  them; 
but  to-day  every  one  is  rushing  back  into  this  business. 
This  state  of  things  furnishes  a  very  fair  opportunity 
of  judging  how  imperfectly  informed  the  producer  is  as 
to  the  needs  of  the  community.  In  other  words,  he  is 
only  infoTToed  that  the  community  is  overstocked  with  an 
article  hy  being  ruined  in  the  course  of  producing  it.  This 
plan  is  not  only  productive  of  misery  to  a  large  number 
of  individuals  in  every  community,  but  it  is  necessarily 
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an  extremely  wasteful  one.  The  object  of  every  com- 
munity ought  to  be  to  produce  the  things  it  needs,  not 
the  things  it  does  not  need.  The  present  system,  on 
the  contrary,  obliges  the  community  to  be  continually 
producing  the  things  it  does  not  need  as  the  only 
means  by  which  it  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  what 
it  does  need.  ^ 

For  under  the  existing  system,  over-production  occa- 
sions a  surplusage  of  things  in  themselves  valuable,  but 
the  exchange  value  of  which  has  been  diminished  by 
their  abundance.  And  the  producer  cannot  afford  to 
keep  this  surplusage,  because  he  has  fixed  charges  to 
pay.  He  has  to  sell  his  crop  at  a  loss  because  he  must 
have  money  to  pay  rent,  or  interest  on  mortgage,  or 
salaries,  or  for  his  own  support  during  the  year.  It  is 
this  pressure  he  is  under  to  sell  which  impoverishes 
him.  And  its  consequences  are  far-reaching;  for  as 
the  price  of  raw  cotton  goes  down,  cotton  manufacturers 
are  encouraged  to  buy  and  to  increase  the  output  of 

^  And  yet  Herbert  Spencer  does  not  hesitate  to  lavish  encomiums  on 
the  present  system  ;  for  example,  he  says  in  **  A  Plea  for  Liberty,"  p.  17  ! 
**  Under  our  existing  voluntary  co-operation  with  its  free  contracts  and 
its  competition,  production  and  distribution  need  no  official  oversight. 
Demand  and  supply  and  the  desire  of  each  man  to  gain  a  living  by  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  his  fellows  spontaneously  evolve  that  wonderful  sys- 
tem whereby  a  great  city  has  its  food  daily  brought  round  to  all  doors 
or  stored  at  adjacent  shops ;  has  clothing  for  its  citizens  everywhere  at 
hand  in  multitudinous  varieties ;  has  its  houses  and  furniture  and  fuel 
ready  made  or  stocked  in  each  locality ;  and  has  mental  pabulum  from 
halfpenny  papers,  hourly  hawked  around,  to  weekly  shoals  of  novels 
and  less  abundant  books  of  instruction,  furnished  without  stint  for  small 
payments.  And  throughout  the  kingdom,  production  as  well  as  distri- 
bution is  similarly  carried  on  with  the  smallest  amount  of  superintendence 
which  proves  efficient ;  while  the  quantities  of  the  numerous  commodities 
required  daily  in  each  locality  are  ai^'usted  without  any  other  agency 
than  the  pursuit  of  profit." 

To  him  and  to  all  individualists  the  agony  caused  by  the  failure  to 
make  profit  which  attends  ninety  per  cent  of  all  new  business  ventures 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
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their  factories ;  and  so  over-production  of  raw  material 
tends  to  result  in  over-production  of  manufactured 
goods. 

In  a  collectivist  State  the  industry  or  good  harvest  of 
one  year  would  have  for  efiEect  a  diminution  of  labour 
the  next;  or  greater  comfort  or  luxury  next  year  for  the 
same  labour;  no  man's  labour  would  be  lost,  and  the 
bountifulness  of  Nature  would  be  a  blessing  and  not,  as 
now,  a  misfortune. 

The  efiEorts  to  prevent  the  over-production  of  cotton 
in  the  South  gave  rise  to  a  convention  in  1892,  regard- 
ing which  Professor  Ely  quotes  a  telegram  from  Mem- 
phis, January  8,  as  follows :  — 

'^  That  the  farmers  of  the  South  are  in  earnest  in  their 
endeavours  to  solve  the  serious  problem  of  over-production 
of  cotton  is  evinced  by  the  enthusiastic  meeting  of  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Cotton- 
Growers'  Association,  which  was  called  to  order  in  this 
city  this  morning."^ 

And  again  the  speech  of  the  President  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce :  — 

"In  1890  we  harvested  a  cotton  crop  of  over  eight 
million  bales,  —  several  hundred  thousand  bales  more  than 
the  world  could  consume.  Had  the  crop  of  the  present 
year  been  equally  large,  it  would  have  been  an  appall- 
ing calamity  to  the  section  of  our  country  that  devotes  so 
large  a  portion  of  its  labour  and  capital  to  the  raising  of 
cotton." ' 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  evil  of  our  present 
system  and  the  benefits  of  a  system  of  collectivism  than 
such  a  state  of  things  as  is  described  by  the  President 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.     If,  under  a  coUec- 

1  Ely's  "  Socialism  and  Social  Reform,"  p.  134.  »  nnd. 
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tivist  State,  more  bales  of  cotton  were  produced  in  any 
given  year  than  the  community  of  the  world  could  con- 
sume, the  State  would  store  away  the  unused  cotton  and 
would  modify  its  agriculture  in  a  manner  to  bring  the 
cotton  crop  into  proper  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. But  such  an  event  could  not  be  an  "  appalling 
calamity;"  it  could  not  be  anything  but  a  benefit;  so 
much  more  wealth  for  the  community;  so  much  less 
labour  for  its  citizens;  and  what  is  true  of  the  cotton 
crop  is  equally  true  of  all  other  crops.  Over-produc- 
tion is  impossible  in  a  coUectivist  community,  for  all 
the  over-production  of  one  year  would  mean  less  work 
in  that  particular  kind  of  production  the  next.  Every 
citizen  in  the  community  would  profit  by  so-called 
over-production  instead  of,  as  now,  suffering  from  it. 

This  question  of  over-production  is  closely  allied  to 
that  of  invention,  which,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  a 
source  of  despair  to  workingmen ;  for  improvements  in 
machinery  almost  always  throw  large  numbers  of  them 
out  of  employment.  In  India,  as  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, the  destruction  of  hand-loom  weavers  by  ma- 
chinery brought  about  a  misery  hardly  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  war:  "the  bones  of  the  cotton-weavers  are 
bleaching  the  plains  of  India."  And  yet  invention, 
far  from  bringing  distress  to  the  workingmen,  as  under 
our  system  it  must,  would,  under  a  collectivist  State, 
prove  an  unqualified  advantage;  for  every  invention 
that  increases  the  efficiency  of  human  labour  diminishes 
the  amount  of  time  that  must  be  spent  in  labour  in  order 
to  obtain  the  same  result.  In  other  words,  in  a  collec- 
tivist State  the  saving  of  labour  is  a  benefit  to  every 
individual  in  the  community,  whereas  under  the  com- 
petitive system  the  saving  of  labour  is  of  immediate 
benefit  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  alone,  and  means 
immediate  distress  to  the  labourers  it  particularly  affects. 
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One  of  the  standard  objections  to  collectivism  in  this 
connection  is  that  a  coUectivist  form  of  government 
would  remove  all  stimulus  to  invention.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  profound  mistake. 

In  the  first  place,  inventors  are  not  always  urged  to 
invention  by  tiie  prospect  of  financial  reward.  The 
great  discoveries  of  h^anity  which  are  at  the  basis 
of  all  our  practical  advances  were  made  by  men  who 
neither  sought  nor  obtained  a  reward  therefor.  It  was 
not  with  the  view  of  making  money  that  Newton  dis- 
covered and  propounded  the  laws  of  gravity,  or  Ohm 
the  laws  of  electrical  resistance.  Nor  do  inventors 
to-day,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  reap  the  reward  of  their  in- 
ventions. Capitalists  often  have  an  interest  in  suppress- 
ing inventions;  for  inventions  generally  involve  the 
expensive  transformation  of  existing  plants.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Babbage  *  describes  how  a  patent  for  welding 
gun -barrels  by  machinery  had  long  been  unused  because 
of  the  cheapness  of  hand  labour;  but  as  soon  as  a  strike 
forced  up  wages  recourse  was  had  to  the  patent,  which 
until  then  had  been  neglected. 

Capitalists  often  prefer  to  dispense  with  an  improve- 
ment rather  than  go  to  the  expense  which  improvements 
generally  occasion.  This  was  the  unwritten  motive  for 
the  opposition  of  England  to  the  construction  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  was  believed  by  Mr.  De  Lesseps  to  be 
the  motive  of  their  opposition  to  the  Panama  Canal.  ^ 
Again,  no  one  who  has  had  personal  acquaintance  with 
inventors  can  believe  that  their  discoveries  are  to  any 
material  extent  the  result  of  financial  motive.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  the  conditions  under  which  Edi- 

1  **  Economy  of  Manufactures."     Babbage  (London,  1832),  p.  246. 

*  Mr.  De  Lesseps  has  stated  that  it  cost  England  £100,000,000  to 
change  its  shipping  so  as  to  fit  it  for  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal; 
and  this  expense  applies  more  or  less  to  change  of  machinery  due  to  in- 
vention in  every  factory. 
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son  and  Maxim  would  not  invent.  They  cannot  help 
inventing;  they  are  as  much  under  a  necessity  to  invent 
as  a  hen  to  lay  eggs.  Undoubtedly  there  are  certain 
environments  which  favour  the  production  and  utilisa- 
tion of  inventing  types,  and  others  that  disfavour  the 
production  and  utilisation  of  such  types.  And  undoubt- 
edly a  motive  for  invention  is  a  part  of  the  environment 
which  does  contribute  to  invention;  but  would  such  a 
motive  be  wanting  in  a  coUectivist  State  ?  I  think  it 
can  be  shown  that  it  would  not  only  be  present,  but  that 
it  would  be  a  stronger  motive  in  the  collectivist  State 
than  in  our  own;  for  under  our  own  the  reward  which 
an  inventor  receives  for  an  invention  is  a  patent,  and  a 
patent  is,  as  all  lawyers  will  testify,  merely  a  subject  for 
litigation.  In  other  words,  every  man  who  invents  a 
useful  thing  has  to  overcome  first  the  objections  of  the 
patent  oflBce ;  secondly,  the  objections  of  the  capitalists ; 
and  thirdly,  the  objections  of  infringers;  all  three  of 
which  mean  obstacles  of  no  small  order.  And  not  until 
they  are  all  overcome,  if  indeed  they  any  of  them  are,  is 
the  patent  likely  to  be  a  source  of  income  to  the  inven- 
tor. Under  the  collectivist  State,  however,  every  man 
is  interested  in  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  State 
so  as  to  diminish  hours  of  labour;  and  nothing,  more- 
over, would  be  easier  than  for  a  collectivist  State  excep- 
tionally to  reward  invention  by  diminishing  the  hours  of 
labour  due  by  the  inventor  to  the  State. 

From  one  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  invention  would  prove  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  collectivist  State  than  to  our  own,  that  a 
more  immediately  advantageous  motive  could  be  given 
for  invention  in  such  a  State,  and  that  much  fewer  and 
lesser  obstacles  would  be  presented  to  the  utilisation 
of  such  inventions. 

Moreover,  as  Professor  Ely  has  pointed  out,  the  ten- 

19 
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dency  of  invention  in  a  collectivist  State  would  be  to 
replace  work  which  now  involves  drudgery  by  a  ma- 
chinery that  would  tend  to  lessen  or  eliminate  it.  His 
words  on  this  subject  are  interesting  enough  to  deserve 
quotation:  — 

''An  advertisement  (of  what  is  technically  called  the 
before-and-after  kind)  which  attracted  the  author's  at- 
tention some  time  since  is  significant.  It  was  simply  an 
advertisement  of  a  mop ;  but  as  a  naturalist  can  construct 
from  a  single  bone  a  likeness  of  an  extinct  animal^  so  a  so- 
ciologist, sufficiently  skilful,  could  tell  us  a  good  deal  about 
the  kind  of  society  in  which  this  advertisement  appeared. 
The  advertisement  gave  two  pictures,  —  one  of  an  ordinary 
mop,  out  of  which  the  water  was  wrung  by  a  bedrabbled, 
sorry-looking  maid,  and  the  other  of  a  smiling,  comely 
housewife,  who  was  wringing  the  dirty  water  out  of  the 
mop  by  simply  turning  the  handle.  This  method  of  ex- 
tracting the  dirty  water  without  soiling  one's  hands  was  the 
essential  feature  of  the  patented  mop.  Now,  of  course  the 
author  knows  nothing  about  the  merits  of  this  mop,  but  he 
claims  that  the  advertisement  itself  of  the  alleged  improve- 
ment signifies  a  great  deal.  It  is  significant  that  the  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  the  United  States,  where  women's 
wages  are  high  and  many  women  of  respectability  do  their 
own  housework,  and  not  in  Germany,  where  labour  is  cheap 
and  servants  abundant.  It  is  significant  that  improvements 
of  this  kind  should  be  more  abundant  in  the  North  than  in 
the  South.  Equally  significant  is  the  undoubted  fact  that 
the  tools  used  by  the  slaves  in  the  South  were  of  an  inferior 
kind.  The  Northern  farmer,  who  hoed  his  own  Indian  com, 
used  a  beautifully  constructed  hoe,  weighing  a  few  ounces, 
and  despised  the  heavy  and  clumsy  tool  used  by  the  South- 
ern slave  in  the  field.  Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that 
when  it  was  made  illegal  to  send  chimney-sweeps  down 
chimneys  in  England,  the  chimneys  were  still  swept,  but 
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by  improved  tools,  aaid  not  by  boys  in  the  chimneys  them- 
selves." * 

^^  The  author  spent  some  time  among  the  Shakers  at  Mount 
Lebanon,  New  York,  and  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  im- 
provements which  had  been  introduced  in  the  kitchen,  ren- 
dering kitchen  work  so  agreeable  that  the  sisters  preferred 
it  to  any  other  occupation.  One  thing  which  he  remembers 
is  that  the  soiled  clothes  were  washed  by  the  aid  of  water- 
power.  Now,  what  did  all  these  unusual  improvements  in 
the  kitchen  signify,  except  that  the  community  of  interests 
resulted  in  the  devotion  of  a  larger  proportion  than  usual 
of  the  inventive  talent  and  energy  of  this  social  group  to 
occupations  ordinarily  termed  menial  ?  " 

If  it  were  conceivable  that  a  law  could  be  made  or 
enforced  requiring  that  millionaires,  and  none  but  mil- 
lionaires, were  to  serve  as  stokers,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  all  the  ingenuity  in  the  land  would  at  once  be  put 
to  making  the  work  of  stoking  less  detestable  than  it 
now  is;  if  necessary,  naval  architecture  would  be  re- 
formed from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  reduce  the  work  of 
stoking  to  that  pressure  of  a  finger  upon  a  button  which 
is  the  only  physical  work  that  is  imposed  by  modem 
conditions  upon  the  millionaire  to-day. 

The  improvements  due  to  invention  would  differ,  per- 
haps, in  character  but  not  in  quantity,  for  invention 
obeys  the  particular  stimulus  which  gives  rise  to  it. 
Thus  Karl  Marx  points  out  *  that  mechanical  traction 
was  not  introduced  into  mines  until  a  law  forbade  the 
use  of  women  and  children  there,  and  the  "half-time 
system  stimulated  the  invention  of  the  piecing-machine," 
thereby  replacing  child  labour  in  woollen-yam  manufac- 
ture.    Again,  immense  improvements  have  been  made 

1  This  last  illastration  is  giveu  by  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  in  the  Eabian 
Essays. 

*  Capital,  Part  LV.  chap.  xv. 
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in  the  charging  and  drawing  of  gas  retorts,  owing  to 
labour  troubles,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  arduous 
work  would  soon  be  made  less  arduous  if  we  all  had  to 
take  a  turn  at  it. 

The  standard  objection  against  the  economy  of  col- 
lectivism is  that  government  is  to-day  much  less  econom- 
ical in  its  administration  than  private  enterprise,  and 
the  cost  of  ships  built  by  the  admiralty  is  compared  in 
this  connection  with  that  of  ships  built  in  private  yards. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  government  does  not  to-day 
administer  as  cheaply  as  competitive  enterprises  without 
for  that  reason  jdelding  the  superior  economy  of  govern- 
ment administration  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale.  In 
order  to  establish  a  proper  comparison  between  collective 
and  competitive  administration,  a  contrast  must  not  be 
made  between  government  and  private  ship-building, 
for  in  this  particular  industry  the  special  economies  of 
collective  administration  do  not  enter.  A  more  enlight- 
ening contrast  would  be  that  between  the  transportation 
and  delivery  of  letters  by  the  government,  and  their 
transportation  and  delivery  by  as  many  private  individ- 
uals as  chose  to  compete  in  the  business.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  government  system  over  the  competitive 
system  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment.  It  is  the  ap- 
plication of  the  post-office  plan  to  all  transportation 
and  to  the  delivery  of  all  necessaries  that  constitutes  the 
special  feature  and  special  economy  of  collectivism. 

Again,  the  present  official  cannot  fairly  be  compared 
with  the  official  in  a  coUectivist  form  of  government. 
Religion,  religious  sense  of  duty,  above  all,  religious 
enthusiasm,  cannot  be  said  to  prevail  largely  in  govern- 
ment official  life.  They  ought  to  and  could  be  the 
primum  mobile  of  a  coUectivist  administration.  But 
this  needs  time. 
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It  would  seem,  then,  from  the  foregoing  consideration, 
that  from  a  coUectivist  form  of  government  great  econ- 
omy would  result.  Many  socialists  believe  that  it  would 
reduce  the  necessary  amount  of  labour  to  be  performed 
by  every  individual  to  three  hours  a  day.  The  probabil- 
ities are  that  although  some  occupations  —  such  as  farm- 
ing —  which  are  attractive  would  involve  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  three  hours  a  day;  others,  such  as  mining, 
might  not  require  labour  of  as  much  as  three  hours  a 
day.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain;  the  number  of 
hours  which  every  man  would  have  to  work  per  day 
would  be  largely  diminished.  The  amount  of  leisure, 
therefore,  that  he  would  enjoy  would  be  largely 
increased. 

The  importance  of  the  diminution  of  hours  of  labour 
has  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the 
feasibility  of  collectivism;  for  if  what  individualists 
call  the  tyranny  of  the  coUectivist  State  is  to  operate  on 
the  individual  only  during  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
each  day,  the  so-called  tyranny  —  if  tyranny  it  be  —  may 
well  be  endured  during  these  few  hours  in  view  of  the 
benefits  to  the  mass  which  such  a  system  would  confer. 

But  a  thorough  examination  of  the  coUectivist  plan 
will  serve  to  diminish  still  more  the  number  of  hours' 
work  which  an  intelligent  coUectivist  State  would 
be  obliged  to  exact  from  every  individual.     In  order  to 
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make  this  more  thorough  examination  into  the  collec- 
tivist  State,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  groups  of  citizens  which  such  a  State  would 
have  to  take  account  of,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  groups  into 
which  mankind  inevitably  falls  by  nature. 

§  1.  Paxtpebism  and  Ceimb 

The  problem  of  pauperism  will  confront  us  under  the 
coUectivist  State  just  as  certainly  as  under  the  competi- 
tive system.  There  will  always,  under  every  condition, 
be  a  fraction  of  the  population  unable  to  contribute  its 
share  of  effective  service  to  the  commonwealth.  This 
will  take  the  shape  then,  as  now,  of  unwillingness-  to 
work ;  unwillingness  to  work  being  then,  as  now,  mainly 
due  to  incapacity  to  work.  This  part  of  the  population 
will  have  to  be  treated  with  more  intelligence  than  it 
is  now  treated,  or  it  will  prove  a  source  of  danger  in 
the  State.  The  very  fact  that  we  do  not  now  treat  this 
fraction  of  the  population  as  we  ought  is  an  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  ignorance  prevails,  and  of  our 
present  unfitness  for  a  coUectivist  form  of  government. 
This  ignorance  is  one  of  sentiment  as  well  as  of  intelli- 
gence. Sentimental  people  will  not  recognise  that  a 
pauper  is  just  as  much  in  need  of  training  as  a  criminal. 
The  training  is  of  a  different  character,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  training.  A  pauper  is  generally  a  person  whose 
physical  vitality  is  below  par.  He  is  instinctively  lazy 
because  his  physical  strength  is  deficient  in  the  vitality 
which  enables  him  to  decide  upon  working.  To  this 
deficiency  Professor  Marshall,  in  his  Economics,  refers 
as  constituting  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  differ- 
ences between  men.  One  man  is  always  ready  to  go  to 
work ;  another  man  gets  to  work  with  so  much  reluct^ 
ance  that  whenever  his  work  is  interrupted  it  requires  a 
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painful  effort  to  return  to  it.  This  effort  is  an  indica- 
tion of  weakness  of  nerve  rather  than  of  weakness  of 
muscle;  but  whether  it  be  of  nerve  or  of  muscle  it  is  a 
weakness;  and  this  weakness  will  confront  us  in  the 
coUectivist  State  to  some  extent,  although  doubtless  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  under  the  competitive  system.^ 
Now,  there  is  only  one  cure  for  unfitness  or  unwilling- 
ness to  work,  and  this  cure  is  coercion. 

Coercion  may  be  brutal  and  it  may  be  benevolent. 
No  man  is  more  unhappy  than  a  man  who  is  physically 
strong  enough  to  work  and  nervously  unable  to  do  so. 
Nervous  inability  to  work  generally  expresses  itself  in 
the  unwillingness  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 
Unwillingness  is  for  the  most  part  due  to  inability  to 
make  up  one's  mind  to  work.  Under  the  competitive 
system  a  man  has  to  make  up  his  mind  to  work  or  has 
to  starve.  When  he  reaches  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
society  salves  its  conscience  by  putting  him  into  a  poor- 
house,  where  he  is  kept  for  an  insufficient  time,  render- 
ing him  all  the  more  unfit  for  work,  and  plunging  him 
at  the  end  of  that  time  once  more  into  the  competitive 
mill.  The  time  that  he  remains  in  the  poorhouse  de- 
pends in  part  upon  the  decision  of  a  magistrate  who  is 
generally  ignorant  of  the  problems  of  pauperism,  and  it 
depends  also  —  in  England,  at  any  rate  —  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  pauper.  Under  certain  conditions  he 
thinks  himself  fit  for  the  poorhouse  and  commits  him- 
self thereto ;  and  under  another  condition  he  gets  tired 
of  the  poorhouse  and  decides  to  leave  it.  The  folly  of 
this  system  is  evidenced  by  the  hopeless  result  that 
"once  a  pauper,  always  a  pauper." 

The  condition  of  the  pauper  is  undoubtedly  capable 

^  To  a  much  less  extent  because  this  weakness  is  generally  the  result  of 
overwork,  underfeeding,  worry,  and  the  alcoholism  to  which  all  these  in- 
evitably tend. 
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of  being  improved.  Instead  of  immuring  him  within 
the  four  walls  of  an  institution  from  which  he  emerges 
no  better  fitted  for  serviceable  work  than  before  he 
entered  it,  a  method  has  prevailed  in  Holland  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  of  returning  the  pauper  to  the 
land,  and  giving  him  there  an  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing  the  physical  strength  or  the  nerve  strength,  as  the 
case  may  be,  which  regular  life,  open  air,  and  healthy 
occupation  contribute  to  restore.  The  benefit  of  this 
system  to  the  pauper  is  twofold.  The  labour  of  the 
pauper  is  applied  in  a  manner  which  is  least  expensive 
to  tixe  community.  In  the  Dutch  farm  colonies  every 
pauper  is  put  to  the  work  for  which  he  turns  out  to 
be  best  fitted;  the  strongest  and  less  intelligent  to  that 
of  digging,  those  that  are  less  strong  and  more  intelli- 
gent to  work  where  less  strength  and  more  intelligence 
are  required.  So  that  a  farm  colony  can  be  made,  if  not 
quite  self-supporting,  very  nearly  so.  But  the  principal 
importance  of  the  farm  colony  is  that  if  the  pauper  is 
capable  of  reformation  at  all,  the  life  of  a  farm  colony  is 
one  that  will  tend  to  reform  him  and  restore  him  to  ser^ 
viceable  work  under  the  same  conditions  as  his  other 
fellow-creatures. 

Now,  the  coercion  necessary  to  reform  the  pauper  we 
have  not  yet  intelligence  enough  to  exercise.  The  New 
York  Legislature  has  three  times  thrown  out  a  pauper 
colony  bill  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  refused 
to  subject  the  pauper  to  confinement  during  a  time  long 
enough  to  effect  improvement.^ 

^  The  pauper  colony  bill  three  times  presented  to  the  Legislature  and 
three  times  rejected  by  it  proposes  an  indeterminate  sentence  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  proposes  that  a  pauper  shall  be  confined  for  a  time  not  exceeding 
three  years,  but  subject  to  reduction  as  soon  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
stituted authority,  the  pauper  is  deemed  fit  to  earn  his  own  living  outside 
of  the  institution.     It  has  proved  heretofore  impossible  to  make  our  Legis- 
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The  widespread  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  pauper- 
ism seems  to  make  a  long  period  of  education  necessary 
for  intelligent  legislation  on  the  subject ;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  pauperism  has  already  been  discussed  elsewhere  ^ 
and  need  not  be  referred  to  here  further  than  to  recall 
the  argument  therein  made  that  until  the  pauper  is 
recognised  to  be  morally  and  nervously  sick,  and  there- 
fore as  much  in  need  of  humane  treatment  and,  if  neces- 
sary, humane  coercion,  as  a  patient  in  a  hospital,  it  is 
impossible  to  expect  that  the  pauper  problem  can  be  to 
any  extent  solved. 

In  a  coUectivist  State  the  pauper  will  have  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  State  as  now.  The  pauper  and  the  criminal 
then,  as  now,  will  represent  the  lowest  grade  of  human- 
ity with  which  the  State  will  have  to  deal,  for  it  is  the 
only  part  of  the  community  upon  which  coercion  will 
have  to  be  used. 

The  Elmira  Reformatory  furnishes  a  model  of  the 
way  the  collectivist  State  will  deal  with  the  criminal. 
The  Dutch  pauper  colonies  furnish  a  model  of  how  the 
collectivist  State  will  deal  with  the  pauper.  The  collec- 
tivist State,  however,  will  have  the  advantage  over  our 
present  competitive  system,  in  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  no  longer  any  persons  under  the  collectivist  State  to 
complain  of  convict  labour,  all  the  product  of  convict 

latare  understand  that  nnder  this  system  of  indetenninate  sentence  no 
pauper  who  is  fit  for  freedom  would  remain  as  long  as  three  years  under 
confinement;  many,  indeed,  might  be  restored  to  the  community  within  a 
month  or  even  within  three  days,  if  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  days  it 
were  clear  that  the  pauper  were  willing  and  able  to  provide  for  himself ; 
for  it  need  not  take  longer  than  three  days  for  intelligent  administrators 
to  understand  that  a  pauper  has  been  committed  to  the  institution  by 
mistake. 

1  "Evolution  and  Effort,"  chap,  x.,  The  Problem  of  Pauperism,  p. 
157 ;  and  ante,  book  i.,  chap,  iii.,  §  7  (a)  Poverty. 
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labour  going  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community  in- 
stead of  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  workingman. 

In  proportion  as  the  inmate  of  a  pauper  colony  be- 
comes fitted  for  life  outside  the  institution  he  will  be 
given  more  and  more  liberty,  until  at  last  he  graduates 
tiierefrom  under  conditions  similar  to  those  which  now 
attend  liberation  from  the  Elmira  Reformatory ;  and  he 
will  be  put  to  such  employment  as  he  has  been  specifi- 
cally fitted  for  in  the  institute. 

§  2.  Distribution  op  Work 

With  the  single  exception,  therefore,  of  the  pauper  and 
criminal  classes,  there  will  be  no  separation  of  citizens 
into  castes  according  to  occupation.  There  will  doubt- 
less be  unskilled  labourers  in  the  collectivist  State  as  in 
ours ;  not  because  men  will  be  forced  into  imskilled 
labour  by  a  competitive  system,  or  kept  confined  to  un- 
skilled labour,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  deserve 
a  better  order  of  employment ;  but  because  out  of  every 
hundred  men  born  into  the  world  there  is  a  certain  pro- 
portion  by  nature  fitted  only  for  unskilled  work,  and 
against  this  classification  of  nature  human  institutions 
are  powerless.  Under  the  collectivist  system  every  man 
born  into  the  world  will  be  bom  under  equal  conditions ; 
that  is  to  say,  equal  opportunities.  If  he  is  fit  for  a 
high  class  of  work,  high-class  work  will  be  open  to  him ; 
if  he  is  fit  only  for  the  lowest  class  of  work,  it  is  only 
the  lowest  class  of  work  that  he  will  be  asked  to  per- 
form. But  he  is  not  for  that  reason  to  be  deprived  of 
his  share  of  the  total  collectivist  income.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  perhaps  because  he  is  an  unskilled  work- 
man, and  therefore  called  upon  to  do  least  pleasant 
work,  that  he  deserves  the  full  stare  of  income  more 
than  those  who,  being  favoured  by  nature,  are  able 
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to  do  a  higher  class  of  work,  or  by  other  natural  gifts 
are  able  to  perform  their  allotted  work  in  a  shorter 
time  iiian  others. 

There  will  therefore  be  in  the  collectivist  State  some 
classification  of  individuals,  though  to  a  less  degree 
than  in  our  own.  The  difference,  however,  between 
them  will  be  less,  for  all  will  be  furnished  with  the 
same  necessaries  and  even  comforts  of  life ;  but  those 
engaged  in  the  higher  work  of  the  community  will  have 
the  advantage  which  necessarily  results  from  the  gifts 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  them;  that  is  to  say, 
they  will  generally  benefit  in  the  first  place  by  shorter 
hours  of  work  and  therefore  longer  hours  of  leisure; 
in  the  second  place  the  work  will  be  less  arduous  be- 
cause more  agreeable;  and  in  the  third  place  they 
may  possibly  be  better  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  for  increasing  the  sum  of  positive  plea- 
sure which  will  be  offered  to  those  willing  to  employ 
their  leisure  in  rendering  extra  services  to  the  State 
therefor. 

To  this  last  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some 
special  attention.  There  are  some  pleasures  which  nec- 
essarily involve  more  expense  than  others ;  for  example, 
the  pleasure  of  sailing,  riding,  driving,  bicycling,  and 
everything  that  needs  tools  of  an  expensive  character. 
There  seems  no  reason  why,  within  limits,  those  persons 
able  and  willing  to  render  more  service  than  that  al- 
lotted to  them  might  not  be  permitted  to  render  such 
service  and  receive  as  compensation  the  opportunity  for 
enjoying  a  larger  share  of  these  positive  pleasures  than 
those  that  are  not  willing  or  able  to  render  these  extra 
services.  For  the  aim  of  collectivism  is  not  to  level  all 
men,  but  to  prevent  some  men  from  becoming  subject  to 
others,  and  to  give  to  every  man  the  opportunity  of  do- 
ing his  best  service  for  the  State  without  involving  the 
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State  in  the  loss  of  service  which  has  been  shown  to  re- 
sult from  the  competitive  system.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  man  who  is  better  fitted  by  nature  to  work  for 
the  State  than  another  should  not  be  allowed  to  render 
extra  services  to  the  State  and  to  receive  therefor  some 
extra  compensation  in  the  shape  of  extra  pleasure.  The 
danger  and  injustice  which  have  resulted  from  the 
granting  of  extra  benefit  to  extra  service  under  the 
competitive  system  is  that  it  has  made  it  possible  for 
one  man  so  to  accumulate  extra  benefits  that  he  was 
able  to  monopolise  these  benefits  and  to  have  more  of 
them  at  his  disposal  than  he  could  himself  enjoy;  and 
the  effect  of  such  monopoly  has  been  to  deprive  others 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  not  only  of  these  benefits,  but 
even  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  in  the  accumulation 
that  evil  resides,  not  in  the  extra  benefit  So  long  as 
accumulation  is  avoided,  the  system  of  extra  benefits 
would  give  to  every  man  a  stimulus  for  work  which 
would  benefit  the  whole  community,  injure  no  one,  and 
increase  the  positive  pleasure  which  every  man  could 
secure  for  himself  out  of  the  common  stock. 

The  foregoing  will  serve  to  explain  the  natural  clas- 
sification into  which  the  least  gifted  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity will  naturally  fall ;  the  lowest  of  all  will  be  the 
criminal  class,  which  for  reasons  above  explained  will 
probably  be  smaller  than  at  present ;  next  will  come  the 
pauper  class,  which  for  reasons  also  explained  is  likely 
to  be  smaller  than  at  present.  Upon  these  two  classes 
coercion  will  have  to  be  used,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
coercion  will,  under  more  enlightened  conditions,  be  less 
unenlightened  than  now.  The  next  class  in  order  will 
be  those  whom  education  has  demonstrated  to  be  least 
fitted  for  intelligent  work  and  will  include  the  un- 
skilled workman;  and  above  him  will  be  constituted 
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classificatioiis  of  work  which  will  not  constitute  classifi- 
cations of  individuals. 

Nothing  would  be  worse  than  a  classification  of  per- 
sons that  would  tend  to  degenerate  into  a  system  of 
caste.  The  work,  however,  would  be  classified  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  generally  graded  to  various  degrees  of 
intelligence  and  education ;  for  example,  the  ability  de- 
veloped by  the  child  at  school  would  determine  the 
degree  to  which  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  ex- 
tend his  education  and  the  extent  to  which  his  education 
was  carried,  and  the  character  of  the  education  he  re- 
ceives would  tend  to  determine  the  character  of  work 
which  would  in  the  first  instance  be  assigned  to  him. 

If  the  effect  of  general  education  and  equal  distribu- 
tion of  income  upon  the  race  was  to  put  an  end  to 
unskilled  workmen  as  a  class  altogether,  so  that  there 
was  no  man  in  the  community  so  unintelligent  as  not  to 
be  fitted  for  skilled  work,  as  it  seems  possible,  though 
not  for  a  long  time  probable,  unskilled  work  would  have 
to  be  distributed  among  all  members  of  the  community 
by  rotation,  or  by  lot,  or  by  a  mixture  of  both. 

This  plan  may  seem  a  fantastical  one  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  our  present  system,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
not  half  so  fantastical  to  us  as  would  to  Alexander  the 
Great  have  seemed  the  idea  that  under  any  conceivable 
system  a  man  could  one  day  enjoy  the  executive  power 
vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
next  day  be  peacefully  practising  law  or  unostentatiously 
devoting  himself  to  artificial  incubation ;  and  yet  such 
to-day  is  the  life  of  ex-President  Harrison,  and  such 
was  but  lately  the  occupation  of  ex-President  Hayes. 
There  is  nothing  degrading  about  manual  work ;  indeed, 
the  daintiest  of  our  millionaires  pride  themselves  upon 
being  sportsmen ;  and  no  sportsman  who  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  down  big  game  without  the  assistance 
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of  a  guide  (and  surely  none  but  such  deserve  the  name 
of  sportsman)  would  fail  to  admit  that  it  involves  work, 
no  other  than  that  of  the  butcher's  boy.  The  greatest 
novelist  of  the  day  takes  pleasure  in  the  manual  labour 
attending  the  cultivation  of  his  field.  Buskin,  the 
daintiest  of  our  art  critics,  did  not  disdain  to  dig ;  and 
we  all  remember  the  devotion  of  Gladstone  to  the  hew- 
ing of  timber.  If  the  hard  and  unpleasant  work  of  life, 
the  burden  of  which  is  now  thrown  entirely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  particular  cla«s,  were  divided  between 
all  those  who  to-day  consume  the  product  of  their  toil 
in  such  wasteful  and  unnecessary  professions  as  com- 
mercial travelling,  advertising,  life  insurance,  litigation, 
stock-broking,  etc.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of 
manual  work  that  each  man  would  have  to  do  would  be 
comparatively  small. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  useless  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  an  attempt  to  compel  the  men  who,  imder  our  pres- 
ent system,  are  dispensed  by  wealth  from  the  necessity 
of  doing  manual  work,  to  do  such  work  would  be  likely 
to  result  in  hopeless  failure.  Indeed,  the  mere  thought 
of  it  cannot  but  raise  a  laugh.  It  is  utterly  absurd ; 
and  the  absurdity  of  it  prevents  men  from  imagining  the 
practicability  of  such  a  plan  even  with  a  totally  different 
population,  animated  by  totally  different  motives  under 
totally  different  conditions.  But  the  bare  idea  of  WaU 
Street  brokers  engaged  in  carrying  a  hod  suggests  the 
extreme  inexpediency  of  allowing  such  an  experiment  as 
collectivism  to  be  forced  upon  us  to-day,  and  the  advis- 
ableness,  therefore,  indeed,  the  imperativeness  of  a  study 
of  the  conditions  which  might  give  rise  to  such  a  mis- 
fortune. Notwithstanding,  then,  the  smile  with  which 
the  coUectivist  system  of  government  is  likely  to  be 
greeted  by  those  whose  imaginations  do  not  permit  of 
their  grasping  the  extent  to  which  conditions  can  change, 
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let  us  next  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  effect  upon  the 
community  of  the  large  amount  of  leisure  which  under 
a  collectivist  system  it  would  enjoy. 

§  8.  Leisure  secured  by  Collectivism 

No  man  who  has  closely  followed  politics  in  the  United 
States  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  abuses  which  are  tolerated  in  politics  is 
the  fact  that  very  few  citizens  have  time  to  take  account 
of  them.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  number  of  people 
in  this  country  who  are  by  wealth  endowed  with  more 
leisure  than  they  can  enjoy ;  but  this  class  has  not  yet 
in  this  country  learned  that  politics  can  constitute  as 
interesting  an  occupation  as  the  pursuit  of  bags  of  anise- 
seed,  nor  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  their  wealth  im- 
poses upon  them  some  duty  to  the  State  in  consequence 
thereof.  In  England,  where  the  existence  of  leisure  is 
of  old  standing,  this  lesson  has  been  learned,  and  a  veiy 
considerable  part  of  the  leisure  class  devotes  itself  to 
public  affairs;  not  because  it  is  compelled  to  do  so,  but 
partly  because  of  the  interest  of  the  work  itself  and 
partly  because  of  the  personal  consideration  which  re- 
sults therefrom.  As,  however,  the  holding  of  public 
office  exposes  a  man  as  much  to  public  abuse  as  to  pub- 
lic consideration,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  concluded 
that  the  interest  of  lie  work  itself,  enhanced  by  a 
certain  sense  of  noblesse  oblige^  is  perhaps  the  largest 
element  in  the  motive  which  induces  men  of  leisure 
in  England  to  devote  their  time  to  public  affairs.  The 
fact  is  that  man  is  not  as  bad  as  commercialism  is  always 
trying  to  make  him.  Even  men  who  are  obliged  by  in- 
dustrial conditions  to  devote  aU  their  time  to  making 
money  are  continually  seen  giving  up  their  evenings  to 
works  of  philanthropy  and  to  the  general  good.     If  we 
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take  due  account  of  all  the  disinterested  work  done  hy 
busy  men  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  we  cannot  but 
be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  time  that 
New  York  citizens  are  willing  to  give  to  this  class  of 
work  is  determined  not  by  themselves,  but  by  the  obli- 
gations which  the  necessity  of  supporting  their  families 
imposes  upon  them. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  the  upper  and  middle  class,  it 
is  still  more  true  of  the  workingman.  Under  existing 
conditions  the  workingman  returns  to  his  home  for  the 
most  part  worn  out  by  the  labours  of  the  day.  Never- 
theless, he  is  often  driven  by  the  necessities  of  his  con- 
dition to  devote  his  evening  to  the  interest  of  his  trade 
union.  What  leisure  he  has,  then,  is  taken  up  by  the 
necessity  of  organising  in  order  to  maintain  a  successful 
conflict  with  capital.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
he  has  no  time  to  give  to  politics,  or  that,  absorbed  as  he 
now  is  by  the  necessity  of  organising  labour  against  cap- 
ital in  the  struggle  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of  wages,  he 
has  not  yet  become  alive  to,  or  indeed  has  leisure,  for 
the  duty  which  he  owes  to  the  State.  If  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  condition  of  things  in  which  all  this  con- 
flict would  be  eliminated ;  in  which  every  man  would  be 
free  from  worry  regarding  the  support  of  himself  and 
his  family ;  in  which  every  man  would  be  called  upon  to 
work  only  five  instead  of  ten  hours  a  day,  so  that  after 
the  midday  meal  he  would  be  free  to  devote  himself 
either  to  pleasure  or  to  public  affairs,  —  if  we  can  con- 
ceive of  such  a  condition  of  things,  then  we  may  be 
able  to  understand  how  it  would  be  possible  for  such  a 
community  to  become  enlightened  as  to  its  interests  so 
that  the  great  enemy  of  all  human  progress  — ignorance 
—  may  be  eliminated. 
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§  4.  Ignobancb  the  Enemy  of  CoLLBcnviSM 

AND  Eliminated  by  It 

I  have  ventured  to  say  that  ignorance  was  the  great 
enemy  to  human  progress.  Let  us  next  consider  the  rdle 
which  ignorance  plays  in  this  very  question  of  collectiv- 
ism, and  to  what  extent  collectivism  is  rendered  unattain- 
able by  the  ignorance  of  the  wealthy  minority  first  and 
by  that  of  the  un wealthy  majority  afterwards. 

Ignorance  of  the  wealthy  minority :  it  would  be  an 
interesting  thing  to  find  out  how  many  bankers,  stock- 
exchange  brokers,  insurance  agents,  and  lawyers,  had 
ever  read  a  book  on  collectivism.  They  all  denounce 
collectivism  with  vociferous  unanimity,  and  yet,  when 
asked  on  what  ground,  they  generally  answer  with  per- 
fect assurance  that  collectivism  proposes  to  divide  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  community  between  the  members  of 
it,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  inequalities  of  men,  such  a 
division  would  impoverish  the  wealthy  without  enrich- 
ing the  few,  and  could  only  give  rise  to  a  stage  of 
general  misery  out  of  which  would  ultimately  result 
the  same  conditions  as  prevail  to-day. 

Those  who  know  anything  upon  the  subject  at  all  are 
likely  to  quote  the  story  of  Rothschild,  who,  upon  being 
confronted  with  a  socialist,  asked  him  how  much,  upon  a 
general  distribution  of  wealth,  would  be  due  to  every 
member  of  the  French  Republic.  Upon  being  answered 
that  a  careful  calculation  had  determined  that  every  in- 
dividual of  the  State  would  be  entitled  to  three  francs 
and  sixty-five  centimes,  Mr.  Rothschild  handed  him  this 
amount  on  the  condition  that  he  would  say  nothing 
more  about  it.  This  is  the  convincing  kind  of  argument 
with  which  the  wealthy  minority  is  for  the  most  part 

content. 
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Upon  the  difference  between  this  kind  of  socialism 
and  the  form  of  collectivism  proposed  in  these  pages  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enlarge ;  but  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  so  long  as  such  ignorance  as  this 
prevails  amongst  our  wealthy  minority  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  that  the  improvement  of  social  conditions  along 
these  lines  can  receive  any  help  from  them,  although 
they,  perhaps,  are  more  profoundly  interested  in  an  intel- 
ligent understanding  of  this  question  than  those  rash 
members  of  the  unwealthy  majority  who  are  being 
driven  by  legitimate  discontent  to  push  this  question  to 
a  premature  experiment.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  re- 
proach the  wealthy  minority  with  ignorance  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  do  so. 
A  man  who  has  spent  his  day  in  the  tumult  of  a  stock 
exchange  is  not  disposed  thereby  for  the  serious  study 
of  abstract  politics.  The  same  is  true  of  the  banker 
who  has  to  work  his  way  through  the  legal  intricacies 
of  a  railroad  reorganisation,  or  the  lawyer,  who  has  to 
advise  not  one  but  many  bankers  in  similar  operations, 
and  to  fight  their  battles  in  crowded  law  courts. 

But  all  these  men,  and  not  these  alone,  but  all  men, 
women,  and  children  who  are  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously subjected  to  the  perpetual  stress  and  strain  of 
competition,  are  not  only  deprived  of  the  leisure  neces- 
sary for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  political  affairs, 
but  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  unfitted  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  collectivism  by  the  environment  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  We  cannot  in  this  connection  take 
sufficient  account  of  the  automatic  mechanism  in  us 
which  myriads  of  years  have  been  engaged  in  constitut- 
ing. This  automatic  machine  is  set  upon  the  satisfac- 
tion of  its  needs  by  a  force  which  in  the  absence  of 
moral  sentiment  is  uncontrollable.  Were  the  moral 
sentiment,  which  alone  can  control  this  machine,  free 
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from  the  same  influence  of  the  competitive  environment, 
the  moral  sentiment  might  be  strong  enough  to  control 
the  machine ;  but,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  our 
moral  sentiments  are  put  into  such  conflict  with  our 
physical  needs  that  we  are  deprived,  by  this  conflict,  of 
a  consistent  moral  standard,  and  we  are  therefore  like  a 
mariner  without  a  compass,  steering  sometimes,  under 
obedience  to  our  moral  sentiment,  in  one  direction,  and 
steering  at  another  time,  under  obedience  to  our  physical 
needs,  in  a  diametrically  opposite  one ;  so  that  whether 
we  consider  the  automaton  in  us  which  is  the  result  of 
the  competitive  system,  or  the  moral  sentiment  which  is 
perpetually  in  conflict  with  the  competitive  system,  we 
can  find  in  neither  one  nor  the  other  much  hope  for 
escape  from  the  bondage  to  the  competitive  system  under 
which  man  has  from  the  beginning  suffered. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  character  of  the 
ignorance  to  which  the  wealthy  minority  is  subjected : 

1st.  Ignorance  of  facts:  in  the  first  place,  he  does 
not  know  how  wasteful  our  present  competitive  system 
is ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  been  taught  by  political  econ- 
omists to  believe  that  it  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  con- 
summate art ;  he  does  not  know  any  better  system  to 
put  in  its  place ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  been  by  educa- 
tion teaching  the  beauties  of  the  competitive  system  to 
the  workingman  and  has  thereby  been  putting  a  club  in 
the  hands  of  the  workingman  that  he  will  in  the  end 
inevitably  use  to  break  it  up.  The  rich  man  does  not 
know  the  danger  he  is  in ;  he  does  not  know  how  he 
can  escape  from  it.  He  neither  believes  in  the  danger 
nor  the  possibility  of  escape  if  there  be  danger. 

2d.  Ignorance  of  mental  habit :  he  is  so  accustomed 
to  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  private  property  that  he 
regards  every  man  who  disputes  the  principle  of  private 
property  as  an  enemy  of  society ;  he  is  therefore  incaps^ 
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citated  by  this  mental  habit  from  the  possibility  of  seeing 
things  as  they  are ;  and,  above  all,  of  recognising  that 
the  abolition  of  private  property  would  bring  to  himself 
in  the  end  more  happiness  than  its  maintenance. 

3d.  Ignorance  of  imagination :  it  may  not  be  strictly 
accurate  to  speak  of  ignorance  of  imagination,  but  our 
capacity  for  imagination  depends  largely  upon  our 
knowledge.  The  scientific  men  of  to-day  can  imagine 
electrical  possibilities  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  unimaginable.  In  the  same  manner,  were  the 
wealthy  minority  informed  regarding  facts,  they  would 
be  capable  of  conceiving  of  a  coUectivist  State  which 
to-day  is  impossible  to  them  through  ignorance  of  these 
facts. 

Let  us  consider  next  the  ignorance  of  the  unwealthy 
majority.  This  is  ignorance  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter from  that  of  the  wealthy  minority ;  for  the  unwealthy 
majority  is  driven  by  its  poverty  to  look  to  a  change  in 
social  conditions  as  the  only  chance  for  relief ;  to  the 
same  extent,  then,  as  the  wealthy  minority  are  unfitted 
by  their  peculiar  ignorance  to  appreciate  iixe  possibility 
of  collectivism,  the  conditions  of  the  unwealthy  majority 
make  them  disposed  to  exaggerate  its  benefits.  Few 
things,  probably,  stand  more  in  the  way  of  a  coUectivist 
programme  than  the  exaggerated  notions  of  the  un- 
wealthy majority  regarding  the  benefits  which  would 
attend  it,  and  the  eiToneous  notions  regarding  the  possi- 
bility of  introducing  a  coUectivist  system  at  once  and 
without  the  necessary  intermediate  steps. 

One  of  the  dangerous  notions  regarding  government 
which  prevail  amongst  workingmen  is  that  the  work  of 
government  is  easy,  requires  no  education,  no  special 
experience,  and  can  be  trusted  as  well  to  the  working- 
man  as  to  the  millionaire.  Perhaps  in  one  sense  this 
might  be  true ;  perhaps  the  miUionaire  might  be  as  Utile 
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fitted  to  govern  a  collectivist  State  as  a  workingman ; 
but  one  thing  is  certain :  the  task  of  managing  the  col- 
lectivist State  would  be  one  of  stupendous  magnitude, 
requiring  consummate  skill,  consummate  judgment,  and 
encyclopaedic  information.  The  difficulties  attending 
the  management  of  a  collectivist  State  will  be  referred 
to  more  at  length  later  on.  In  this  context  attention 
will  only  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  so  long  as  the 
unwealthy  majority  is  possessed  by  the  idea  that  the 
difficult  task  of  government  can  be  intrusted  with  in- 
difference to  the  ignorant  as  well  as  to  the  educated,  all 
experiments  at  collectivism  initiated  by  them  are  likely 
to  end  in  failure. 

The  workingmen  are  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  this 
widespread  conviction  than  the  rich  are  to  be  blamed 
for  their  equally  widespread  ignorance;  not  only  have 
workingmen  still  less  opportunity  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge on  these  subjects  than  the  rich,  but  their  expe- 
rience has  not  been  of  a  character  to  justify  the  belief 
that  better  government  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
wealthy  than  from  the  unwealthy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
administration  of  Tammany  Hall  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  little  though  it  in  one  sense  contributes  to  the 
comfort  of  the  poor,  nevertheless  gives  advantages  to 
workingmen  which  appear  to  them  more  conspicuous  and 
of  more  importance.  It  was  Tammany  Hall  that  in 
1820  secured  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  working- 
men  ;  it  was  Tammany  Hall  that  in  1870  rescued  the 
city  from  the  control  of  the  State  Legislature  at  Albany 
'  and  conferred  upon  its  citizens  the  advantage  so  dear  to 
the  workingman,  and  so  little  understood  by  him,  of  so- 
called  home  rule.  It  is  the  district  leaders  of  Tammany 
Hall  who  go  into  courts  to  rescue  workingmen  from  the 
harsh  application  of  sometimes  good  laws.  It  is  in  the 
liquor  saloons  of  Tammany  leaders  that  the  workingmaii 
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finds  his  club.  It  is  to  Tammany  leaders  that  the  work- 
ingman  goes  for  a  job  for  himself,  and  for  jobs  for  his 
friends  and  relations.  And,  above  all  things,  it  is  to 
Tammany  Hall  that  the  workingmen  owe  the  rate  of 
two  dollars  a  day  paid  by  the  city  to  those  who  clean 
its  streets. 

By  the  side  of  such  favours  as  these  the  question 
whether  the  streets  are  clean,  though  perhaps  of  really 
more  importance  to  them,  is  not  felt  to  be  of  the  same 
importance ;  and  the  workingman,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
is  influenced,  not  by  what  is  his  real  good,  but  by  what 
he  believes  to  be  his  real  good.  The  paramount  idea 
in  the  mind  of  every  workingman  is  to  get  his  wages 
raised.  Tammany  has  constantly  helped  him  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  this  idea ;  and  for  this  reason  Tammany  — 
and  if  not  Tammany,  some  other  organisation  equally 
corrupt — is  pretty  sure  always,  under  the  existing  com- 
petitive system,  to  be  maintained  by  the  workingman. 
And  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  workingman  is  twofold. 
It  encourages  him,  consciously  as  well  as  unconsciously, 
to  support  corrupt  government ;  and  it  confirms  him  in 
his  conviction  that  keepers  of  liquor  saloons  are  just  as 
well  able  to  govern  as  statesmen  of  the  highest  education. 

It  has  been  already  suggested  that  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  collectivist  State,  as  indeed  of  all  States,  is  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  men  most  fitted  for  public 
office.  The  conspicuous  merit  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem is  that  it  automatically  does  put  fit  men  at  the  head 
of  commercial  enterprises,  for  the  reason  that  none  other 
than  fit  men  can  under  the  competitive  system  success- 
fully conduct  them.  The  difficulty  of  all  government  is 
that  public  office  tends  to  be  filled  by  favour  rather  than 
by  merit.  Now,  under  the  existing  system,  although 
public  office  is  exposed  to  this  evil  tendency,  industry 
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and  commerce  not  being  in  the  hands  of  government, 
but  for  the  most  part  in  private  hands  and  therefore 
subject  to  the  competitive  system,  are  not  exposed  to  it. 
But  under  a  collectivist  form  of  government,  industry 
and  commerce  being  largely  under  the  control  of  the 
State  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  competitive  sys- 
tem, would  be  as  much  subject  to  this  evil  as  func- 
tions now  under  the  control  of  government,  and  the 
collectivist  State  would  be  relieved  of  the  constant 
pressure  which  under  the  competitive  system  now  auto- 
matically forces  the  best  men  to  the  head  of  business 
affairs.  A  collectivist  form  of  government,  therefore, 
would  be  more  exposed  to  the  danger  of  unfit  public 
officers  than  our  own,  because  the  industrial  offices  of 
the  community  as  well  as  the  rest  would  tend  to  be 
filled  by  favour  rather  than  by  merit.  Indeed,  this 
weakness  of  the  collectivist  form  of  government  is  by 
some  deemed  so  great  that  they  have  condemned  it  for 
this  reason  altogether.  And  the  danger  arising  through 
this  source  must  not  be  underestimated,  for  it  may  well 
be  asked  if,  under  our  own  form  of  government,  unfit 
men  are  foisted  into  public  office,  how  much  more  will 
this  be  the  case  in  a  form  of  government  still  more 
democratic  than  ours,  in  which  education  will  no  longer 
have  the  advantage  over  ignorance  that  to-day  the 
wealthy  exercise  over  the  poor!  And  how  rash  it 
would  be  suddenly  to  adopt  a  collectivist  regime  so  long 
as  the  notion  prevails  amongst  the  majority  in  the  State 
that  one  man  is  just  as  fit  to  govern  as  another! 

The  ignorance,  therefore,  of  the  unwealthy  majority 
which  disposes  it  to  believe  that  the  uneducated  are  as 
fit  for  public  office  as  the  educated  is  perhaps  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  collectivism  to-day,  and  seems 
assuredly  a  fair  reason  for  straining  every  nerve  to  pre- 
vent a  premature  experiment  of  it.    But  this  ignorance 
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is  being  somewhat  diminished  in  England  by  the  efforts 
at  co-operation  which  have  for  many  years  been  made 
there.  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  ^  has  pointed  out  that,  how- 
ever unsuccessful  many  of  these  experiments  have  been, 
they  have  had  the  effect  of  demonstrating  the  import- 
ance of  putting  at  the  head  of  business  affairs  men  who 
are  by  capacity  and  education  fitted  therefor.  This,  too, 
is  daily  brought  home  to  the  workingman  in  the  success 
and  failure  of  strikes  and  of  trade  unions.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  slow  education  now  going  on  which  is  of  a 
character  to  teach  the  unwealthy  majority  the  lesson  of 
which  they  stand  so  much  in  need. 

But  even  after  this  lesson  is  learned  the  workingman 
will  by  no  means  be  equipped  with  the  knowledge  neces* 
sary  to  govern  a  collectivist  State.  And  perhaps  the 
most  important  point  to  be  retained  in  this  connection 
is  that  under  our  existing  competitive  system  not  only 
is  the  workingman  deprived  of  the  leisure  necessary  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
under  a  competitive  system  he  ever  could  enjoy  it.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Mar- 
ket puts  an  iron  limit  to  wages  and  to  leisure  which  imder 
the  existing  industrial  system  is  a  form  of  wage.  Up  to 
a  certain  point  the  standard  of  living  can  be  raised ;  but 
it  can  be  raised  only  up  to  the  point  where  by  so  raising 
the  standard  the  workingman  becomes,  by  good  living 
and  sufficient  hours  of  rest,  better  fitted  for  doing  the 
work  he  is  given  to  do.  And  if  it  is  a  workman's  duty 
to  punch  eyes  in  needles,  his  standard  of  living  can  be 
raised  to  the  point  which  will  enable  him  to  punch  eyes 
into  the  largest  number  of  needles  in  a  day,  but  it  can 
never  be  raised  beyond  this  point.  The  moment  the 
point  is  reached  at  which  the  maximum  work  is  got  out 

^   The  Co-operative  Moyement  in  EnglaiK]. 
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of  a  man  during  the  best  years  of  his  life,  that  moment 
capital  can  no  longer  afford  to  improve  his  condition ; 
for  beyond  this  point  the  investment  will  result  in  loss 
instead  of  in  profit. 

And  if  the  workman  whose  working  power  it  is  sought 
to  raise  by  increasing  his  wages  uses  in  mental  labour 
the  leisure  which  is  allowed  him  for  rest,  the  question 
arises  whether  he  is  not  diminishing  his  capacity  for 
work  thereby. 

It  is  notorious  that  workingmen  whose  leisure  is  in- 
creased do  not  spend  their  leisure  in  study :  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  so ;  they  spend  it  in  amusement  or  in 
their  trade  unions,  or  in  reading  the  newspapers ;  and 
how  little  real  education  there  is  for  them  in  reading  the 
newspapers  may  be  judged  by  the  admitted  fact  that,  in 
the  United  States  at  any  rate,  commercial  exigencies  — 
the  t3rranny  of  the  Market  again  —  tend  to  lower  the 
standard  of  newspapers  so  that  they  serve  to  paralyze 
the  intelligence  of  men  rather  than  to  improve  it. 
Upon  this  theme  alone  a  book  might  be  written;  but 
it  is  not  necessary ;  the  forces  that  contribute  to  keep 
the  workingman  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  it  is  most  es- 
sential for  a  voting  citizen  to  know  are  too  obvious  to 
need  discussion.  The  essential  point  is  that  so  long  as 
the  competitive  system  lasts  the  ignorance  must  last; 
it  would  seem,  then,  that  under  this  system  an  honest, 
enlightened  democracy  is  well-nigh  impossible.  If  the 
voter  not  only  is  to-day  ignorant  of  the  facts  necessary 
to  make  a  sound  judgment  on  the  political  problems  he 
is  called  upon  to  solve,  but  if  he  must  always  remain 
ignorant  of  them  so  long  as  he  is  kept  by  the  competi- 
tive system  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Market,  does 
it  not  seem  difficult  to  believe  that  a  real  democracy 
can  prosper? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  prosperous  democracy  ever  has 
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existed,  if  bj  democracy  is  understood  government  by 
the  people.  Every  *form  of  government  tacitly  assumes 
that  it  is  to  be  controlled  by  a  few ;  and  every  form  of 
government  has  been  controlled  by  a  few.  The  people 
are  given  a  periodical  opportunity  to  throw  out  one  oli- 
garchy, but  only  on  the  condition  of  putting  in  another. 
In  availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity  the  people 
exercise  undoubtedly  a  valuable  control.  But  the 
people  cannot  be  said  to  govern;  they  are  governed, 
and  by  a  succession  of  oligarchies,  with  the  privilege  of 
being  ungrateful  to  them  all.  And  it  is  because  every 
democratic  government  is  to  this  extent  a  sham  that 
so-called  democracies  have  sometimes  prospered.  It  is 
because  the  few  well-informed  men  in  a  community,  for 
the  most  part,  prove  themselves  stronger  than  the  un- 
informed many,  that  republics  survive.  Unfortunately, 
what  has  been  the  rule  up  to  the  present  can  no  longer 
be  counted  upon  as  likely  to  be  the  rule  hereafter.  The 
uninformed  many,  without  having  acquired  enough  in- 
formation to  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  govern* 
ment,  are  rapidly  becoming  sufficiently  organised  to 
wrest  the  reins  of  government  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
minority,  and  when  they  do  this  we  shall  see  the  work- 
ing of  a  real  democracy  under  the  competitive  system. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  selfishness  of  the 
workingman,  embittered  by  hatred  and  uninformed  by 
education,  is  not  likely  to  deal  gently  with  those  to 
whom  they  attribute  all  the  evils  of  past  misgovem- 
ment,  nor  is  it  likely  that  in  the  satisfaction  of  a  long- 
pent  vindictiveness  they  will  be  in  a  temper  to  build 
up  an  enduring  or  a  prosperous  government  of  their 
own. 

When,  after  the  passage  of  the  last  Reform  Bill  in 
England,  Mr.  Lowe,  in  speaking  of  the  workingmen  to 
whom  the  franchise  had  been  extended,  said,  "  Now  let 
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US  educate  our  masters,"  he  did  not  appreciate  that  by 
educating  them  they  would  become  masters  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  Indeed,  the  irascibility  of  conserva- 
tives over  the  growing  power  of  the  workingman  is  very 
much  like  that  of  a  parent  who,  to  stop  the  clamour  of 
a  disobedient  child  crying  for  a  loaded  weapon,  were  to 
put  it  in  his  hand  and  then  grow  angry  when  the  child, 
having  learned  its  use,  proceeded  to  employ  it  to  his 
own  advantage. 

Fortunately,  just  as  competition  in  the  realms  of 
nature  under  one  set  of  conditions  produces  the  tiger, 
but  under  other  conditions  produces  the  ant,  so  compe- 
tition in  our  own  community  under  one  set  of  conditions 
produces  the  sweater,  and  under  other  conditions  pro- 
duces the  trade  union.  And  although  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  that  the  workingman  will,  under  the  competi- 
tive system,  get  the  leisure  to  study  the  abstract  science 
of  government,  the  trade  union  furnishes  him  with  a 
school  of  practical  politics  which  is  of  incomparable  value. 
When,  during  the  last  century,  the  old  guild  ceased 
to  exist,  and  our  legislatures  became  impregnated  with 
the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire^  the  workmen  were  reduced 
to  combine  as  the  only  alternative  to  starvation  wages, 
and  in  their  combinations  they  were  ruled  by  the  doc- 
trines which  successively  overthrew  the  revolutions  of 
1789,  1830,  and  1848.  They  were  indoctrinated  by 
the  theory  of  the  equality  of  men  and  of  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  doctrine  that  "what  concerns  all 
should  be  decided  by  all  5"  and  so  early  trade  unions 
were  characterised  by  the  most  extravagant  democracy. 
There  were  no  permanent  officers,  no  permanent  com- 
mittee, no  permanent  secretary;  the  chairman  was 
elected  at  every  meeting  for  that  meeting  only ;  every 
member  voted  on  every  measure;  in  a  word,  the  gov- 
ernment was  that  of  a  town  meeting.    As  trade  unions 
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became  too  large  and  scattered  for  this  simplest  form  of 
government  there  was  gradually  developed  a  system  of 
instructed  delegates ;  that  is  to  say,  of  persons  delegated 
by  every  branch  to  cast  the  vote  decided  upon  by  the 
branch  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  all  the  branches. 
And  all  questions  that  were  raised  at  the  meetings  of  dele- 
gates upon  which  the  delegates  had  not  received  instruc- 
tions from  their  various  branches  were  referred  back  to 
the  branches  by  referendum.  Tliis  system  necessitated 
a  recording  secretary  in  each  branch  and  a  recording 
secretary  for  the  meeting  of  delegates;  and  as  the  trade 
union  increased  in  numbers  and  in  strength,  more  and 
more  work  fell  upon  the  secretaries,  so  that  it  became 
impossible  for  them  properly  to  do  the  work  of  the 
trade  unions  and  at  the  same  time  do  the  work  of  their 
respective  trades.  Paid  secretaries  became  therefore 
necessary,  and  with  the  paid  secretary  came,  under  the 
democratic  system,  all  the  evils  of  a  practically  omnipo- 
tent bureaucracy;  for  the  secretaries  soon  became  so 
superior  to  the  ordinary  workingmen  in  the  handling 
of  political  machinery  that  the  referendum  became  as 
purely  a  matter  of  form  as  was  the  plebiscite  under  the 
Empire.  This  the  rank  and  file  would  not  long  tolerate ; 
and,  what  with  the  decay  of  some  trade  unions  throu^ 
disaffection  of  members,  and  the  purgation  of  others 
through  their  revolt,  there  gradually  became  evolved  a 
system  of  representative  government  such  as  we  have 
in  our  most  enlightened  republics,  under  which  a  rep- 
resentative body  of  workingmen  keep  control  of  a  paid 
body  of  administrative  experts,  thus  as  nearly  as  possible 
solving  the  problem  of  combining  efficient  administra- 
tion and  popular  control. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  political  errors  which  some  of 
the  trade  unions  have  corrected  in  their  members. 

First,  they  have  learned  that  all  men  are  not  bom 
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equal,  in  the  sense  that  some  men  are  better  fitted  to 
manage  a  trade  union  than  others. 

Secondly,  that  a  man  cannot  work  in  a  factory  and 
manage  a  trade  union  at  the  same  time. 

Thirdly,  that  factory  hands  cannot  by  any  sjrstem  of 
instructed  delegates  or  referendum  manage  a  trade 
union  themselves. 

Fourthly,  that  a  paid  expert  is  the  best  person  to 
administer. 

Fifthly,  that  an  elected  representative  is  the  best  per- 
son to  controL 

Sixthly,  they  have  learned  to  distinguish  between 
those  matters  which  should  be  left  to  the  administrator, 
those  which  should  be  left  to  the  representative,  and  those 
which  should  be  reserved  to  the  members.  Or,  in 
other  words,  they  have  learned  the  proper  functions  of 
administration,  representation,  and  referendum  respec- 
tively. 

In  addition  to  these  political  lessons,  trade  unions 
have  taught  their  members  some  valuable  social  lessons 
also.  For  example :  They  have  become  accustomed  to 
see  the  funds  which  they  contribute  to  the  trade  union 
spent  in  supporting  those  members  who  are  out  of  work. 
They  have  even  become  accustomed  to  see  these  funds 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  strike  in  a  different 
place  and  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  members  who  are 
total  strangers  to  them ;  and,  in  the  effort  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  wages  for  all,  the  workmen  in  one 
town  where  wages  are  high  have  been  known  to  con- 
sent to  a  reduction  of  their  wages  in  order  to  raise  the 
general  level  above  that  which  ruled  in  other  places.  It 
is  a  fact  of  no  small  importance  that  when  the  question 
was  put  whether  the  York  branch  of  the  Flint  Glass 
Makers  would  consent  to  a  reduction  of  their  wages  in 
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the  interests  of  other  branches,  the  vote  in  favotir  of 
consenting  to  this  sacrifice  was  76  to  9.^ 

It  is  true  that  the  motive  which  underlies  the  sacri- 
fices involved  in  the  foregoing  examples  is  the  selfish 
desire  to  maintain  high  wages,  each  for  himself;  but 
two  distinct  steps  towards  collectivism  are  made  bjr  the 
adoption  of  the  trade  union  plan.  In  the  first  pliice  it 
tends  to  create  a  habit  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of 
the  individual  can  best  be  advanced  by  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  whole  group  to  which  he  belongs ;  and 
in  the  second  place  it  creates  a  willingness  to  make  a 
personal  sacrifice  for  the  realisation  of  this  general  end. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  trade  unions  are  an 
unmixed  good  because  they  result  in  these  two  advan- 
tages. It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that,  like  all  the 
fruits  of  the  competitive  system,  trade  unionism  has  its 
bad  as  well  as  its  good  side,  but  in  connection  with  the 
question  we  have  particularly  studied  it  is  obvious  that 
trade  unions  constitute  a  school  of  political  science  and 
moral  discipline  to  which  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
our  millionaires  were  sometimes  subjected.  Neverthe- 
less, the  education  furnished  by  trade ,  unions  is  in 
some  respects  not  beneficial,  for  it  produces  a  type 
which,  because  it  is  the  result  of  successful  battle,  has 
all  the  evil  characteristics  which  successful  battle  tends 
to  produce.  Upon  this  subject  no  better  authority  can 
be  cited  than  the  authors  of  "  Industrial  Democracy," 
themselves  warm  admirers  of  trade  unions  and  earnest 
advocates  of  the  principles  for  which  they  stand. 

"  Those  who  know  the  trade  union  world  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognising,  in  certain  of  its  sections,  both 
in  corporate  policy  and  in  the  characters  of  individual 
leaders,  the  same  strong,  self-reliant,  and  pugnacious 

1  Address  of  the  Central  Secretary  of  the  Society  in  the  Flint  Glass 
Makers'  Magazine,  October,  1895,  vol.  ii.  no.  8,  pp.  447-451. 
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spirit ;  the  same  impatience  of  sentiment,  philanthropy, 
and  idealism ;  the  same  self-complacency  at  their  own 
success  in  the  fight,  and  the  same  contempt  for  those 
who  have  failed ;  above  all,  the  same  conception  of  the 
social  order,  based  on  the  axiom  that  to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.  To  the  idealist 
who  sees  in  trade  unionism  a  great  class  upheaval  of 
the  oppressed  against  the  oppressors,  it  comes  as  a  shock 
to  recognise  in  the  trade  union  official  of  this  type, 
pushing  the  interests  of  his  own  clients  at  the  expense 
of  everybody  else,  merely  another  embodiment  of  the 
*  spirit  of  the  bagman/  "  ^ 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  benefits  that  workmen 
derive  from  trade  unions  compensate  for  the  spirit  of 
"complacency"  and  "contempt"  which  they  engender. 
For  this  is  the  very  spirit  which  is  most  hostile  to  that 
of  sacrifice  and  considerateness  under  which  alone  a  col- 
lectivist  State  could  survive.  It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore, 
that,  with  trade  unions  or  without,  the  workingman  has 
a  long  way  to  travel  before  he  can  understand  or  appre- 
ciate the  principles  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation 
of  collectivism. 

To  the  ignorance  which  specifically  characterises  the 
wealthy  minority  on  the  one  hand  and  the  unwealthy 
majority  on  the  other  must  be  added  another  kind  of 
ignorance  which  characterises  both  of  them,  —  such  ig- 
norance, for  example,  as  that  regarding  the  true  character 
of  pauperism  and  crime,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  Obviously  there  is  for  this  triple  ignorance 
only  one  cure,  —  education ;  and  not  only  the  education  of 
schools,  but  the  education  of  experience.  How  the  edu- 
cation of  experience  can  be  applied  belongs  to  that  part  of 
our  subject  which  deals  with  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken. 

1  Industrial  Democracy,  p.  581. 
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in  order  gradually  to  fit  our  present  society  for  coUectiy- 
ism,  and  this  will  be  studied  later. 

Reverting  now  to  the  question  from  which  we  di- 
gressed in  order  to  consider  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
collectivism  which  results  from  the  ignorance  of  the  com- 
mimity,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  question  of  how  tasks  are 
to  be  classified  so  as  to  reduce  the  inequalities  and  con- 
sequent injustice  which  characterise  our  existing  system, 
—  let  us  consider  how  far  the  work  allotted  to  each  in- 
dividual in  a  community  would  be  affected  by  its  diver- 
sity. 

§  5.  DrvBESiTY  OF  Work 

Few  things  perhaps  deserve  more  attention  in  making 
a  study  of  collectivism  than  the  diversity  of  work  which 
it  would  occasion.  Under  our  present  system  we  suffer 
much  from  the  monotony  of  our  employment.  One  of 
the  principal  objections  to  machinery  is  that  it  tends  to 
convert  the  man  who  attends  the  machine  himself  into 
a  machine,  and  this  tends  to  degrade  him  and  produce  a 
degenerate  type.  The  same  is  true  more  or  less  of  every 
unskilled  workingman ;  he  is  converted  by  the  character 
of  his  employment  into  little  better  than  a  beast  of  bur- 
den. The  same  is  true,  to  a  less  degree,  of  those  en- 
gaged in  mental  labour.  It  is  probably  the  exhaustion 
which  attends  mental  labour  that  contributes  very 
largely  to  the  infertility  of  those  engaged  in  this  kind 
of  work ;  moreover,  mental  labour,  attended,  as  it  usu- 
ally is  under  the  competitive  system,  with  worry  and 
excitement,  doubtless  contributes  to  the  nervous  pros- 
tration from  which  the  wealthy  suffer;  so  that  the 
wealthy,  after  having  devoted  more  hours  of  the  day 
than  they  ought  to  the  work  of  their  brains,  are  driven 
to  all  sorts  of  expedients  in  order  to  counteract  the 
mental  labour  by  reaction  of  muscle  and  limb.    There 
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are  very  few  men  confined  to  crowded  court-houses  who 
do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  physical  exercise,  and  there 
are  still  fewer  who  can  afford  to  indulge  therein  until 
their  sjrstems  are  already  broken  down  by  the  want  of  it. 
It  is  no  small  merit,  therefore,  of  the  coUectivist  system, 
that  it  would  permit  rotation  of  tasks  so  that  no  man's 
whole  time  would  be  given  to  unskiUed  labour  and  to  the 
work  of  attending  upon  the  same  machine,  neither  would 
it  be  confined  to  a  counting-house  or  government  office ; 
the  diversity  of  employment  so  occasioned  would  bene- 
fit not  only  every  individual,  but,  to  a  still  more  impor- 
tant degree,  the  entire  race.  There  is  little  hardship 
attending  two  hours  of  physical  labour,  or  two  hours  of 
factory  work,  or  two  hours  of  mental  labour,  but  there  is 
an  exhausting  and  degenerating  consequence  of  ten 
hours  devoted  to  any  one  of  these  things. 

Another  element  in  collectivism  which  should  be 
pointed  out  is  that  there  are  certain  occupations  that 
cannot  conveniently  be  distributed  among  different  citi- 
zens, for  example,  such  expert  work  as  civil  engineers 
or  that  of  physicians ;  these  cannot  be  intrusted  to  any 
but  men  specifically  educated  for  the  purpose ;  nor  is  it 
practicable  for  an  engineer  who  is  in  charge  of  a  great 
work  to  devote  thereto  only  a  few  hours  of  each  day ; 
nor  for  a  doctor  when  engaged  in  practice,  by  confining 
his  labours  to  certain  hours  in  the  day,  to  expose  his  pa- 
tient to  the  danger  of  death  during  the  other  hours.  In 
these  occupations,  therefore,  a  somewhat  different  prin- 
ciple  would  have  to  be  applied.  The  engineer  or  the 
physician  would  work  continuously  while  he  worked, 
and  being  engaged,  therefore,  twice  as  many  hours  in 
the  day  as  his  fellow-citizen,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
complete  rest  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  was  working 
twice  as  many  hours  as  the  rest. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  principle  should  not  be 

2I 
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applied  to  other  men  as  well  as  to  engineers  or  physi- 
cians, and  why  a  man  or  woman  should  not  elect  for  a 
given  time  to  work  double  hours  or  extra  hours  in  order 
to  secure  a  corresponding  amount  of  complete  leisure. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  inadvisable  to  point 
out  that  the  complete  leisure  men  would  enjoy  under 
these  conditions  during  a  part  of  the  year  would  give 
them  as  much  opportunity  for  enjoyment  as  they  now 
have.  It  would  enable  a  few  of  them  to  combine  in  a 
yachting  cruise ;  it  would  enable  another  one  of  them 
and  his  family  to  set  aside  certain  months  in  the  year 
for  embellishing  a  country  home;  the  rent  for  which 
would  consist  of  so  many  hours  of  extra  work  to  the 
State.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  direct  pleasure 
that  could  be  secured  under  a  collectivist  State  would 
depend  much  more  upon  the  skill  and  industry  of  its 
citizens  than  now.  For  now  the  large  majority  are  com- 
mitted to  lives  of  labour  from  which  pleasure  is  for  the 
most  part  excluded  altogether,  whatever  be  their  skill 
and  whatever  be  their  industry.  And  those  who,  on  the 
contrary,  have  leisure  for  enjoyment  cannot  but  be  sad- 
dened by  the  thought  —  if  the  thought  ever  occurs  to 
them  —  that  their  leisure  is  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

Having  now  briefly  considered  the  industrial  changes 
that  would  take  place  in  a  collectivist  State,  let  us  as 
briefly  consider  some  of  the  special  characteristics  of  its 
government  in  its  internal  affairs  first  and  its  external 
affairs  afterwards. 

As  has  been  already  suggested,  the  general  classifica- 
tion of  tasks  in  the  first  place,  and  the  attribution  of 
these  tasks  to  individuals  in  the  second  place,  must  be 
intrusted  to  somebody ;  and  it  is  the  fact  that  this  duly 
is  imposed  upon  government  that  constitutes  one  of  the 
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chief  dangers  and  difficulties  of  collectivism.  At  the 
present  time  this  task  is  confided  to  no  one.  It  is  left 
to  competition.  Men  are  born  under  conditions  which 
make  the  opportunities  for  selecting  agreeable  and  re- 
munerative tasks  open  to  some  and  closed  to  others ;  but 
the  merit  of  the  competitive  system  is,  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  race  is  an  unjust  handicap, 
those  who  are  best  fitted  for  the  difficult  tasks  are 
generally  in  industrial  matters  intrusted  with  them,  the 
process  of  selection  being  an  automatic  one  similar  to 
that  adopted  by  nature.  It  is  because  the  competitive 
system  in  this  respect  is  a  natural  one  that  it  has  re- 
ceived the  support  and  admiration  of  those  who  believe 
in  natural  rights,  who  believe  that  the  system  of  nature 
is  the  best  system,  and  that  it  is  a  necessary  one. 

The  effort  of  this  book  has  been  to  demonstrate  that 
the  system  of  nature  is  not  the  best  one,  and  that  it  can 
be  in  large  part  replaced,  and  the  injustice  of  it  elimi- 
nated, by  wisdom. 

But  the  injustice  and  inequality  of  nature  can  be 
eliminated  only  by  wisdom ;  it  can  never  be  eliminated 
by  folly ;  and  so  long  as  folly  prevails  in  a  community, 
so  long  collectivism  is  impossible.  To  the  extent,  how- 
ever, to  which  wisdom  prevails  in  a  community,  collec- 
tivism is  possible.  In  other  words,  if  we  can  conceive 
of  a  community  composed  entirely  of  men  who  appreci- 
ate the  difficulty  of  government;  who  appreciate  the 
inequalities  of  men,  and  the  better  fitness  of  some  men 
than  others  to  conduct  the  various  branches  of  govern- 
ment for  which  they  are  specially  fitted ;  who  recognise 
that  the  advantage  of  the  whole  community  and  of 
themselves  as  members  of  that  community  is  best  served 
by  putting  the  best  men  into  office ;  and  from  whom  the 
necessary  motive  for  office  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
substitution  of  co-operation  for  competition,  —  obviously 
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in  such  a  community  collectivism  would  be  the  best 
form  of  government.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  com- 
munity  in  which  we  Uve  is  characterised,  on  the  con- 
trarj,  by  two  kinds  of  ignorance :  the  ignorance  of  the 
we^thy  minority,  which  does  not  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  collectivism  at  all ;  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
unwealthy  majority,  which  believes  not  only  that  collec- 
tivism is  possible,  but  that  it  is  possible  whatever  be  the 
men  intrusted  with  the  government  thereof.  Under 
these  conditions  we  cannot  but  regretf  uUy  admit  that  an 
attempt  at  full-fledged  collectivism  to-day  would  be 
ruinously  premature.  Let  us  assume,  however,  that  it 
is  possible,  by  certain  steps  which  will  be  discussed  later, 
gradually  to  diminish  the  ignorance  of  both  the  wealthy 
minority  and  the  unwealthy  majority  so  that  the  one 
have  abandoned  the  theory  that  collectivism  is  impos- 
sible, and  the  other  have  learned  that  government  can 
safely  be  put  only  into  the  hands  of  men  specifically 
fitted  therefor.  In  such  case  what  would  be  the  machin- 
ery of  such  a  government,  and  in  what  particulars  would 
it  chiefly  differ  from  our  own? 

§  6.  Internal  Policy 

In  the  first  place  it  would  be  indispensable,  in  such  a 
community,  that  every  member  in  it  be  known,  and  all 
not  members  be  rigidly  excluded  from  its  benefits. 
This  would  mean  an  absolute  end  to  immigration  for 
the  purpose  of  permanent  residence  within  its  borders. 

The  exclusion  of  all  foreigners  from  permanent  resi- 
dence would  be  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community  would  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  its 
income  as  well  as  a  vote  in  its  government.  This  share 
and  this  vote  would  become  so  valuable  that  every  man 
entitled  thereto  would  not  fail  to  secure  his  right  by  a 
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proper  system  of  registration,  and  as  the  fundamental 
theory  of  such  a  community  would  be  that  no  man  should 
be  compelled  to  work  save  for  the  State,  which  was  itself 
organised  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  worked  for  it,  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  this  principle  to  employ  the 
labour  of  others  who  were  not  members  of  the  community. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  no  person  could  be  admitted 
to  naturalisation  except  under  such  peculiar  conditions  as 
now  give  rise  to  La  Grande  Naturalisation  in  France ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  decree  specifically  granting  naturali- 
sation for  extraordinary  services  in  each  case.  Inciden- 
tally this  would  settle  the  question  of  impoverishment 
by  accretion  of  population  from  outside,  or  degeneration 
of  citizenship  for  the  same  reason. 

This  policy  would  not  be  open  to  the  charge  of  unjust 
exclusiveness  because  it  would  proceed  upon  the  theory 
that  collectivism  was  the  highest  type  of  government, 
and  that  by  excluding  the  members  of  other  nations 
from  the  enjoyment  of  ours,  the  adoption  of  this  system 
by  other  nations  would  be  encouraged.  It  would  be  of 
interest  to  every  collectivist  State  to  encourage  the  adop- 
tion of  collectivism  in  other  States  as  will  be  seen  when 
we  come  to  regard  the  external  relations  of  a  collectivist 
State.  Moreover,  collectivism,  properly  understood,  is  a 
religion,  and  the  spread  of  this  religion  could  best  be 
served,  not  by  admitting  foreigners  within  the  State,  but 
by  compelling  them  to  remain  outside  and  converting 
them  into  apostles  of  this  religion  within  their  own. 

Every  adult  man  ^  in  a  collectivist  State  is  to  have  a 
vote  in  its  government,  and  the  exact  form  of  this  gov- 

1  It  is  believed  by  many  that  by  the  time  humanity  has  reached  the 
stage  which  fits  it  for  collectivism,  the  circumstances  attending  politics 
will  have  so  changed  as  to  eliminate  the  objections  which  now  exist  to 
female  suffrage.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  not  herein  intended  to  judge  of  these  circumstances 
beforehand^ 
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eminent  would  not  differ  mucli  from  that  of  our  own. 
The  idea,  however,  that  such  a  government  would,  as 
imagined  by  Bebel,  be  entirely  free  from  party  or  faction, 
is  assuredly  a  mistake.  The  management  of  such  a 
government  as  that  of  the  United  States  under  a  collec- 
tivist  plan  would  resemble  the  management  of  an  enor- 
mous corporation  by  the  side  of  which  no  existing 
corporation  could  compare  in  magnitude.  The  deter- 
mination of  how  the  resources  of  this  vast  country  could 
best  be  employed  to  the  benefit  of  every  individual  in  it 
would  be  a  matter  not  only  of  great  difficulty,  but  one 
upon  which  opinions  would  be  found  to  differ.  The 
classification  of  tasks,  the  system  of  rotation,  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  one  class  of  tasks  over  another,  the  attri- 
bution of  tasks  to  individuals,  —  all  these  things  would 
give  rise  to  differences  of  opinion.  The  extent  to  which 
those  men  most  gifted  by  nature  would  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  benefits  obtained  through  their  superior  ability  to 
do  their  work  in  a  shorter  time,  or  through  the  rendering 
of  extraordinary  services  to  the  State,  would  doubtless 
give  rise,  not  only  to  differences  of  opinion,  but  to  differ- 
ences of  opinion  so  radical  as  to  create  parties  in  the  State. 
One  party  would  doubtless  contend  that  there  should  be 
no  option  whatever  given  to  the  more  gifted  individual, 
but  that  all  should  toil  the  same  number  of  hours  under 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  conditions,  whereas 
another  party  would  favour  the  granting  of  special  privi- 
leges to  persons  who  are  able  to  render  special  services 
to  the  State.  Again,  there  would  doubtless  arise  two 
questions  of  foreign  policy  to  which  we  shall  refer  pres- 
ently, upon  which  a  profound  difference  of  opinion 
would  exist;  and  in  addition  to  differences  of  opinion 
there  would  be  perpetual  conflict  for  office,  arising  out 
of  the  desire  of  men  for  the  consideration  that  springs 
therefrom.    As  has  been  already  suggested,  the  struggle 
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for  wealth  is  in  great  part  a  struggle  for  the  considera- 
tion and  power  that  arise  from  wealth ;  and  although 
we  may  eliminate  private  property  from  a  community, 
we  can  never  eliminate  the  desire  for  consideration  and 
the  desire  for  power,  and  both  of  these  are  inseparably 
connected  with  public  office. 

The  fact  that  this  struggle  would  subsist  in  a  coUec- 
tivist  State  is  one  that  cuts  both  ways.  It  clearly  gives 
rise  to  the  possibility  that  faction  might  become  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  wreck  the  State ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  furnishes  the  argument  that  if  the  struggle  of 
faction  is  great  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  wreck  the 
State,  it  must  also  be  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
uniformity  of  type  which  has  so  often  been  regarded  as 
hostile  to  it.  We  have  insisted  upon  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  avoiding  institutions  that  would  create  such 
uniformity  that  variability  would  disappear,  and  with 
variability  progress.  The  effect  of  collectivism,  however, 
would  not  be  to  create  such  uniformity  as  to  limit  the 
activities  of  men.  The  limit  imposed  upon  men  by  col- 
lectivism  is  a  limit  to  the  accumulation  of  individual 
wealth.  No  limit  would  be  imposed  upon  the  work  of 
accumulating  wealth  for  the  State.  On  the  contrary, 
the  leisure  at  the  disposal  of  individuals  which  could  be 
devoted  to  this  work  of  accumulating  wealth  for  the 
State  would  be  much  larger  than  at  present,  and  the 
consideration  that  would  result  from  such  work  ought 
to  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  justify  it.  It  does  not  seem, 
therefore,  that  there  would  be  a  dangerous  diminution  of 
party  activity  in  a  collectivist  State.  One  element  of 
discord  and  hatred  would  be  eliminated  from  it ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  mercenary  motive.  That  the  mercenary  mo- 
tive has  heretofore  been  sufficient  to  divert  every  good 
institution  from  the  object  for  which  it  was  organised 
has  already  been  sufficiently  insisted  upon.    The  impor- 
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tance  of  eliminating  such  a  motive,  then,  is  obvious.  It 
is  submitted,  however,  that  if  this  mercenary  motive  be 
eliminated,  while  a  necessarily  degenerating  influence 
will  have  been  withdrawn  from  politics,  politics  will  still 
remain  sufficiently  animated  by  differences  of  opinion 
to  prevent  the  uniformity  inconsistent  with  a  progres- 
sive  type.  It  may  be  recalled  that  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  variability  the  suggestion  was  made  that,  until 
man  became  perfect,  variability  would  be  indispensable 
to  perfectibility.  It  may  now  be  added,  as  a  corollary 
to  this  statement,  that,  until  man  becomes  perfect,  there 
will  be  faction  in  the  State.  When  man  is  perfect,  if 
that  time  ever  comes,  there  will  be  need  neither  for 
faction  nor  for  variability. 

§  7.  External  Pouoy 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  collectivist  State  will 
still  be  subject  to  competition  of  other  States,  or  at  any 
rate  it  will  be  subject  to  such  competition  until  all  the 
other  States  in  the  world  are  collectivist  also.  As  the 
likelihood  of  this  last  taking  place  is  extremely  remote, 
we  shall  have  to  assume  that  if  a  collectivist  State  is  sur- 
rounded by  other  States  which  are  not  collectivist,  there 
will  between  these  States  be  competition. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  task  of  steering  a  collectivist 
State  through  the  dangerous  channels  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  States  that  are  not  themselves  collectivist 
would  be  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible  one,  and  in 
this  respect  some  States  are  infinitely  better  situated 
than  others.  The  problems  presented  to  such  a  country 
as  that  of  the  British  Empire  would  in  such  case  be  of 
enormous  magnitude.  To  us  in  the  United  States,  who 
are  selfnsupporting,  the  task  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  difficult  one,  and  yet  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in 
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various  contingencies  would  be  likely  to  give  rise  to 
considerable  differences  of  opinion.  The  foreign  com- 
plication in  which  we  were  lately  involved  by  the  mis- 
government  of  Cuba  furnishes  a  case  in  point.  That 
part  of  the  community  with  whom  indignation  predomi- 
nates would  urge  a  collectivist  State,  as  in  ours,  to 
intervene ;  but  in  a  collectivist  State,  as  in  ours,  there 
would  be  a  part  of  the  community  that  would  compare 
the  evil  that  would  result  from  intervention  with  the  evil 
to  which  intervention  would  put  an  end ;  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  comparison  it  would  decide  that  a  higher 
wisdom  required  us  to  abstain  from  an  intervention  that 
was  as  likely  to  increase  bloodshed  as  to  diminish  it. 
Moreover,  a  collectivist  State  ought  to  succeed  in  limit- 
ing moral  responsibility  more  intelligently  than  we  do. 
Among  many  of  our  best  citizens  there  appears  to  be 
no  sense  of  limitation  whatever.  Whenever  evil  exists, 
they  regard  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  responsible 
for  it.  They  are  as  willing  to  dash  our  armies  against 
the  Turk  in  Armenia  as  against  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba, 
and  are  willing  to  neglect  the  arab  in  their  own  streets 
for  the  Bedouin  in  the  desert.  A  coUectivist  would  be 
permitted  to  apply  a  different  principle ;  his  argument 
would  be  this :  the  only  political  institutions  consis- 
tent with  the  doctrines  of  Christ  are  those  of  a  collec- 
tive form  of  government,  because  these  are  the  only 
principles  consistent  with  peace  it  would  be  inconsistent, 
by  violating  peace,  to  force  these  principles  upon  other 
men.  It  would  be  contrary  to  our  principles  to  do  so. 
What  we  can  do  is  to  present  an  example  to  other  men 
for  other  men  to  follow,  and  we  shall  not  be  tempted  by 
any  consideration  to  part  from  the  doctrines  of  peace 
except  in  the  defence  of  the  institutions  which  religion 
has  taught  us  to  create  and  cherish.  Millions  for  de- 
fence, then,  but  not  one  life,  not  one  cent,  for  aggression. 
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§  8.  Value,  Exchange  Value,  Cuebency, 

AND  FOBEIGN   TbADE 

Existing  works  on  ^^  Socialism "  devote  much  time 
and  space  to  the  discussion  of  value.  But  the  form  of 
collectivism  proposed  in  the  foregoing  pages  renders 
the  discussion  of  value  unnecessary.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  the  explanation  of  this,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  political  economists  are  not  concerned  with  a  defi- 
nition of  the  word  **  value,"  but  only  with  that  of  the 
words  ** exchange  value;"  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to 
have  correct  notions  as  to  the  economic  forces  engaged 
in  the  industrial  field,  it  becomes  important  to  determine 
what  elements  enter  into  determining  the  exchange 
value  of  a  commodity.  Exchange  value  is  clearly  de- 
termined primarily  by  supply  and  demand,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  supply  is  small  and  demand  great,  ex- 
change value  rises ;  whereas  when  supply  is  large  and 
demand  small,  exchange  value  sinks.  One  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  this  obvious  fact  is  that  it  applies  as 
much  to  wages  as  to  any  other  commodity,  and  political 
economists  are  therefore  obliged  to  admit  that,  under 
existing  industrial  conditions,  the  wages  of  men  and 
women,  upon  which  their  very  life  depends,  are  a  math- 
ematical result  of  the  relation  between  supply  and 
demand,  and  that  during  the  occasional  crises  that 
characterise  our  present  industrial  system  the  periodical 
increase  of  supply  and  diminution  of  demand  cannot 
do  otherwise  but  drive  men  to  beggary  and  women  to 
prostitution. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  minimum  exchange 
value  of  an  article,  and  this  limit  is  cost  of  production ; 
in  other  words,  exchange  value  cannot  long  remain  be- 
low cost  of  production,  and  therefore  cost  of  produc- 
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tion  must  enter  as  an  element  in  determining  exchange 
value. 

The  question  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  exchange  value  is  measured  by  a  medium  which 
itself  varies  in  exchange  value.  In  other  words,  gold 
and  sUver,  which  serve  to  state  in  figures  the  exchange 
value  of  commodities,  are  themselves  subject  to  varia- 
tion in  value,  and  it  becomes  difficult,  therefore,  to  de- 
termine in  any  given  case  whether  a  modification  of  the 
price  of  a  commodity  is  due  to  a  modification  of  the  ex- 
change value  of  the  commodity,  or  to  a  modification  of 
the  exchange  value  of  the  gold  or  silver  which  state  in 
figures  its  market  price.  These  questions  are  not  raised 
here  for  the  purpose  of  solution,  but  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  that  in  the  form  of  collectivism 
proposed  in  the  foregoing  pages  they  have  little  or  no 
importance,  and  in  order  to  make  this  clear  it  becomes 
important  to  state  with  more  accuracy  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  stated  what  machinery  will,  in  the  proposed 
coUectivist  State,  replace  the  existing  system  of  ex- 
change and  circulating  medium. 

In  discussing  this  subject  we  must  begin  by  carefully 
distinguishing  between  internal  and  external  industrial 
conditions.  Let  us  begin  first  with  Internal  Industrial 
Conditions : 

(a)  Internal  Industrial  Conditions 

The  essential  feature  of  collectivism  is  that  in  its  inter- 
nal industrial  conditions  there  is  little  exchange,  little 
trade,  and  no  circulating  medium.  All  adult  individuals, 
male  and  female,  with  the  exception  of  paupers  and 
criminals,  are  entitled,  by  virtue  of  the  compulsory 
work  that  they  do  for  the  State,  to  a  certain  proportion 
or  dividend  of  the  State  income,  and  this  proportion  is 
delivered  to  them  in  the  shape  of  dividend  coupons. 
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divided  into  fractional  parts  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  our  own  currency.^  These  dividend  coupons  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  labour  cheques  proposed  by 
Karl  Marx  or  Rodbertus,  or  with  the  labour  exchange 
notes  that  were  actually  used  by  Josiah  Warren  and 
Robert  Owen.  Neither  do  they  represent  gold  or  credit, 
as  bank  notes  do  under  our  conditions,  nor  are  they 
any  longer,  therefore,  subject  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  and  credit,  whether  due  to  ac- 
cidents of  discovery,  to  interested  legislation,  or  to  com- 
mercial panic.  A  dividend  coupon  means  nothing  but 
that  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  delivered  has  become 
entitled,  by  virtue  of  the  compulsoiy  labour  he  has  done, 
to  the  fractional  parts  of  the  State  income  expressed 
therein.  These  dividend  coupons  ought,  unless  the 
State  be  bankrupt  or  less  productive  than  any  State  now 
in  existence,  to  be  sufficient  to  assure  to  every  adult 
individual,  not  a  pauper  or  a  criminal,  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  more  prosperous  the  State,  the  larger  the 
amount  of  comforts  and  luxuries  these  dividend  cou- 
pons will  assure. 

If  the  preceding  estimate  of  the  economy  of  a  coUec- 
tivist  system  is  at  all  correct,  the  degree  of  comfort  and 
luxury  such  a  system  should  furnish  every  individual 
ought  to  be  considerable. 

In  addition  to  the  dividend  coupons  issued  against 
compulsory  labour  just  explained,  another  variety  of  cou- 
pons will  be  furnished  to  every  individual  who  chooses 
to  contribute  any  part  of  his  leisure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
State.  These  might  conveniently  be  termed  ''volun- 
tary labour  cheques."  It  has  already  been  explained 
that  the  State  ought  not,  under  a  coUectivist  system^ 

^  How  these  dividend  coapons  are  calculated  is  explained  in  chap^ 
V.  §  4,  flr. 
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to  exact  more  than  half  of  a  day  from  every  adult 
individual  in  it.  Every  such  individual  in  it,  then, 
would  have  half  of  every  day  at  his  or  her  disposal. 
The  use  to  which  this  leisure  will  be  put  will  obviously 
depend  upon  the  taste  of  every  individual.  The  artist 
will  devote  it  to  art ;  the  poet  to  literature ;  the  scien- 
tific man  to  science ;  the  statesman  to  politics ;  others, 
and  even  the  foregoing  at  times,  will  devote  this  leisure 
to  increase  their  material  comforts ;  as,  for  example,  — 
the  constmction  of  a  house  in  the  country ;  the  secur- 
ing of  instruments  of  amusement,  or  of  a  longer  vaca- 
tion than  the  State  habitually  affords.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  these  voluntary  labour  cheques,  the 
industrious  individual  will  secure  an  advantage  over 
the  less  industrious.  Through  the  thrift  with  which 
both  kinds  of  labour  cheques  are  used,  the  thrifty  will 
have  an  advantage  over  the  unthrifty.  Under  this  plan, 
therefore,  the  objection  that  collectivism  will  necessarily 
reduce  all  men  and  women  to  one  dead  level  falls  to  the 
ground.  Every  man  willing  to  work  will  have  work, 
and  will  receive  for  that  work  an  assured  and  sufficient 
share  in  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life;  but  be- 
tween the  man  who  does  least  for  the  State  and  the 
man  who  does  most  for  the  State  there  will  exist  a  dif- 
ference in  the  positive  pleasures  of  life  which  ought 
amply  to  satisfy  the  industrious  without  giving  the 
unindustrious  legitimate  cause  for  discontent 

Those  who  attack  most  successfully  this  scheme  of 
distribution  point  out  that  if  dividend  coupons  are 
transferable  there  will  be  the  same  opportunity  for  ac- 
cumulation of  dividend  coupons  as  for  accumulation  of 
money,  and  that  by  virtue  of  this  accumulation  those 
who  accumulate  will  be  able  to  reduce  to  subjection 
those  who  do  not  accumulate.  They  also  point  out  that 
after  the  system  of  accumulation  has  operated  during  a 
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Buflficient  time  it  might  become  of  a  character  to  bank- 
rupt the  State,  for  the  State  being  prepared  only  to  sat- 
isfy every  year  the  dividend  coupons  distributed  during 
that  year,  and  calculating  every  year  its  income  upon 
the  basis  of  actual  wealth  and  actual  population,  might 
one  day  find  itself  called  upon  suddenly  to  honour  a 
vast  accumulation  of  dividend  coupons  in  the  hands  of 
the  few  thrifty,  and  thus  render  it  impossible  for  the 
State  to  furnish  to  the  unthrifty  even  the  necessaries  of 
life.  These  objections  seem  fatal  to  a  collectivist  sys- 
tem, and  no  form  of  collectivism  to  which  they  apply 
would  seem  likely  to  survive ;  and  yet  they  depend  for 
their  efficacy  upon  a  condition  which,  imder  the  pro- 
posed collectivist  system,  would  not  exist.  They  take 
for  granted  that  dividend  coupons  are  to  be  transfer- 
able. They  take  for  granted  that  under  a  collectivist 
system  dividend  coupons  are  capable  of  accumulation. 
It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  insisted  upon,  then,  that 
dividend  coupons,  under  the  proposed  collectivist  State, 
would  be  neither  transferable  nor  valid  for  more  than  a 
stipulated  period.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  specific  inten- 
tion of  collectivism  to  prevent  traffic  and  to  prevent  ac- 
cumulation, it  is  obvious  that  dividend  coupons  issued 
for  this  purpose  must  be  neither  transferable  nor  valid 
for  more  than  a  limited  period.  The  instinct  of  accu- 
mulation for  the  benefit  of  one's  self  is  the  very  instinct 
which  a  collectivist  State  is  intended  to  discourage  and 
destroy.  The  instinct  of  accumulating  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  is  the  instinct  which  collectivism  is 
intended  to  encourage  and  promote.  Centuries  of  self- 
ish accumulation  have  created  in  us  a  habit  with  which 
none  of  us  are  happy,  and  without  which,  nevertheless, 
we  would  be  unhappy.  What  man  needs  for  his  happi- 
ness is  to  escape  from  the  despotism  of  this  instinct  of 
selfish  accumulation.     This  instinct  is  so  essential  to  our 
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present  system  that  the  whole  economy  of  our  State 
would  go  to  pieces  were  it  not  to  exist,  and  it  has  become 
so  far  a  part  of  the  fibre  of  every  thinking  man  and 
woman  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  condi- 
tion of  things  which  would  render  the  exercise  of  this 
instinct  unnecessary  and  immoral.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  scheme  of  collectivism  has  for  its  express  purpose 
to  assure  to  every  man  a  fair  share  of  the  necessary  com- 
forts of  life,  not  only  during  his  working  years,  but  also 
during  that  old  age  in  which  no  work  can  be  done,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  economy  of  the  coUectivist  plan  herein 
proposed  seems  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  that  this 
fair  share  of  necessaries  and  comforts  can  be  assured  to 
all  the  citizens  of  a  coUectivist  State  at  one-half  of  the 
labour  now  employed  in  seciu'ing  it  only  to  a  few,  there 
is  left  under  the  coUectivist  system  neither  necessity 
nor  motive  for  accumulation. 

Although  it  is  important  that  dividend  coupons  which 
are  issued  against  compulsory  labour  applied  to  the 
production  and  distribution  of  necessaries  should  not  be 
transferable,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  restriction 
should  be  put  on  voluntary  labour  cheques.  The  essen- 
tial task  of  coUectivism  is  to  assure  to  every  man  and 
woman  a  real  as  well  as  nominal  Uberty  of  contract  by 
assuring  the  necessaries  of  Uf e  to  aU  in  exchange  for  a 
few  hours  of  labour.  As  regards  the  hours  of  labour 
required  for  producing  necessaries,  liberty  is  impossible 
in  any  condition  of  life  save  for  a  favoured  few ;  but  as 
regards  the  hours  of  labour  voluntarily  undertaken  to 
increase  the  pleasures  of  Uf e,  Uberty  is  possible  for  aU 
under  the  coUectivist  plan,  because  under  this  plan  no 
one  man  is  able  to  dictate  terms  to  another  through  con- 
trol of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Once,  therefore,  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  assured,  and  thereby  liberty  of 
contract,  every  man  is  free  to  offer  services  or  return 
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them  according  to  the  terms  offered.  Accumulation 
and  exploitation  are  therefore  not  to  be  feared  as  regards 
voluntary  service  offered  to  obtain  the  pleasures  and 
luxuries  of  life,  as  they  are  to  be  feared  in  the  securing 
of  necessaries.  To  secure  necessaries  a  man  must  work ; 
to  secure  pleasures  or  luxuries  he  may  or  may  not  work 
as  he  likes.  For  this  reason  voluntary  labour  cheques 
may  be  transferable,  whereas  dividend  coupons  may  not. 
This  matter  is  more  fully  explained  in  Chapter  V.  on  the 
practical  working  of  collectivism.^ 

The  dividend  coupon,  then,  is  not  money,  one  of  the 
essential  uses  of  which  is  to  enable  one  man  to  accumu- 
late with  facility  by  substituting  for  divers  bulky  com- 
modities one  single  commodity  that  is  not  bulky  and 
can  therefore  be  easily  accumulated.  Dividend  coupons 
simply  constitute  the  machinery  through  which  every 
man  will  take  the  income  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  the 
shape  in  which  he  desires  it,  so  that  every  man  may 
spend  his  income  in  the  way  most  suited  to  his  taste : 
one  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table ;  another  in  beautiful 
raiment ;  a  third  in  scientific  investigation ;  a  fourth  in 
music  or  art  or  literature ;  a  fifth  in  out-of-door  exer- 
cise, —  leaving  to  every  man  that  most  precious  of  all 
human  liberties,  the  right  to  apply  the  product  of  his 
labour  as  suits  best  his  own  individual  taste.  By  this 
method,  then,  collectivism  will  control  a  few  hours  of 
every  man's  day,  but  the  remaining  hours  will  be  at  his 
disposal  for  the  satisfaction  of  individual  tastes  in  a 
manner  which  no  civilisation  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  able  to  compass.  This  is  the  true  measure  of  in- 
dividualism, for  it  is  an  individualism  which  assures  the 
maximum  of  liberty  to  every  man,  with  a  minimum  of 
risk  and  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  to  all. 

1  See  pp.  410-412. 
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(h)  External  Industrial  Conditions^  or  Foreign  Trade 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  most  writers  on 
"  Socialism "  take  it  for  granted  that  in  a  collectivist 
State  foreign  trade  would  cease  to  exist.  Professor 
Flint  ^  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that "  Socialists,  being  obliged 
to  admit  that  foreign  trade  would  disappear  in  a  so- 
cialist community,  have  entered  upon  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  on  the  subject,  owing  to  their  inability  to  face 
the  difficulties  which  this  disappearance  of  foreign 
trade  is  likely  to  occasion." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  to  what  the  idea  that 
foreign  trade  must  disappear  in  a  collectivist  com- 
munity is  due.  Every  commimity  is  likely  to  produce 
more  of  an  article  than  it  can  itself  consume,  and  to 
be  able  to  engage  advantageously  in  exchange  with 
other  nations  of  its  surplus  production  for  theirs.  The 
only  difference  between  foreign  tirade  as  practised  by 
our  industrial  State  and  that  practised  by  the  proposed 
collectivist  State  is  that  in  our  case  individuals  carry 
on  foreign  trade,  whereas  in  the  proposed  collectivist 
State  the  State  alone  would  carry  it  on;  and  in  order  to 
carry  on  this  trade,  gold  would  remain  an  important 
element  in  the  wealth  of  the  State.  Indeed,  the  wealth 
of  the  State  would  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  inas- 
much as  gold  would  no  longer  have  any  use  as  currency 
within  the  State,  the  gold  employed  under  existing  in- 
dustrial conditions  for  currency  within  the  State  would 
all  of  it  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  commodities 
abroad;  and  with  the  view  of  being  able  to  continue  the 
purchase  of  commodities  abroad,  the  State  would  have 
an  interest  in  mining  gold  if  it  produced  gold ;  or,  if  it 
did  not  produce  gold,  in  producing  articles  which  could 
readily    be    exchanged    for    foreign    products.       The 

1  "Socialism,"  p.  246,  by  Prof.  Robert  Flint. 
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machinery  of  foreign  trade  would  in  no  way  be 
changed,  although  it  would  be  relieved  of  the  pressure 
which  now  forces  prosperous  nations  to  conquer  new 
markets  by  the  perpetual  tendency,  under  the  profit  sys- 
tem, of  production  to  outstrip  purchasing  power;  be- 
cause in  a  coUectivist  community,  the  moment  it  was 
found  that  a  given  commodity  was  being  produced  in 
larger  quantities  than  either  the  State  itself  could  con- 
sume, or  other  nations  be  willing  to  purchase,  the  State 
could  immediately  diminish  the  extent  of  this  manufac- 
ture and  apply  the  labour  theretofore  employed  by  it  to 
industries  for  which  there  existed  a  greater  demand. 

Some  authors  ^  think  that  the  State  will  find  it  difficult 
to  put  a  money  value  on  products  sold  to  foreigners  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  the  use  of  money  to  determine 
cost.  This  objection  seems  to  indicate  a  failure  to 
grasp  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  dividend  coupon 
proposed  will  be  a  far  more  efficient  method  for  deter- 
mining cost  than  the  present  system  of  coin,  because  coin 
is  at  present  subject  to  variation  in  value,  whereas  no 
such  variation  in  value  will  interfere  with  the  calculation 
of  the  cost  in  labour  of  every  commodity.  Moreover, 
foreign  trade  will  be  determined,  under  a  coUectivist 
State,  as  in  ours,  by  foreign  demand,  cost  of  production 
being  serviceable  only  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
minimum  price  at  which  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
export. 

1  Graham,  "Socialism  New  and  Old,"  p.  208. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
objections  to  collectivism  discussed 

§  1.  That  it  Would  Promote  Ovbb-population 

One  of  the  formidable  objections  made  to  collectiviBm  is 
that  it  would  furnish  no  check  to  population ;  and  that 
therefore  the  principle  announced  by  Malthus  would 
eventually  prove  ruinous  to  the  State.  To  this  objec- 
tion there  are  many  answers.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  no 
longer  contested  that  it  is  not  the  well-to-do  who  most 
increase  the  population,  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  who 
are  reduced  to  a  state  of  such  misery  that  no  increase  of 
responsibility  can  make  the  misery  much  worse.  In 
other  words,  reckless  fertility  is  the  result  of  despair, 
and  infertility  among  the  poor  is  due  more  often  to  phy- 
sical degeneration  than  to  prudence.  Malthusians  will 
answer  that  in  our  State  prudence  checks  population  in  a 
large  class ;  whereas  under  collectivism  prudence  would 
not  operate  at  all.  To  this  a  very  simple  answer  can  be 
made.  There  is  a  form  of  collectivism  which  proposes 
to  give  to  every  man  unconditionally  according  to  his 
needs,  to  which  this  objection  would  apply ;  but  nothing 
would  be  easier,  under  the  form  of  collectivism  here 
proposed,  than  to  give  a  prudential  motive  for  the  check 
of  population,  which  would  probably  be  far  more  effec- 
tual than  that  which  exists  under  existing  conditions. 
In  other  words,  a  coUectivist  State  could  lay  down  the 
principle  that  no  person  was  entitled  to  a  full  share  of 
the  coUectivist  income  imtil  he  attained  the  age  of 
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twenty-one  years ;  that  prior  to  that  time,  and  as  soon 
as  a  child  is  bom,  the  father  would  have  to  furnish  hours 
of  work,  in  excess  of  those  which  he  owed  as  an  indi- 
vidual, for  every  child  brought  by  him  into  the  world. 
It  is  submitted  that  this  plan  would  operate  as  a  check 
to  population  as  great  as  that  which  now  exists,  because 
whereas  under  our  present  system  it  is  the  woman  who 
bears  the  immediate  brunt  of  every  child  that  is  bom, 
under  this  plan  the  man  would  at  once  bear  a  share  of 
it  also ;  and  as  the  man  is  the  one  of  the  two  most  re- 
sponsible for  increase  of  population,  it  is  upon  him  that 
it  is  most  important  that  a  check  should  fall. 

In  addition  to  the  check  herein  proposed,  and  which 
could  be  made  more  or  less  by  the  State  according  as 
there  was  a  tendency  in  the  population  to  increase  too 
fast  or  to  diminish  too  fast,  we  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  often  already  suggested,  that  the 
enhancement  of  the  position  of  women  which  character- 
ises this  century  has  already  been  found  to  do  much  to 
determine  this  question  of  population.  The  more  of  a 
drudge  a  woman  is,  the  less  she  has  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject: the  higher  the  part  she  plays,  the  more  she  has  to 
say  upon  it;  and  as  the  coUectivist  form  of  government 
has  for  its  direct  purpose  to  make  the  benefit  of  the  State 
serve  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  thereby  bringing 
about  an  equality  between  individuals  which  cannot 
exist  under  the  competitive  system,  women  will  share 
in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  collectivism  more 
than  men;  for  they  will  no  longer  suffer  from  the  in- 
dustrial inequality  to  which,  under  our  existing  laws 
and  customs,  they  are  subjected. 

Because,  therefore,  there  will  be  no  element  of  the 
population  reduced  by  recklessness  to  disregard  the  ques- 
tion of  population;  and  because,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
sex  most  responsible  for  increase  of  population  that  wlU^ 
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under  the  system  proposed,  suffer  the  immediate  conse- 
quence thereof;  and  because  the  enhancement  of  the 
position  of  women  who  suffer  most  therefrom  will  give 
them  more  to  say  on  the  subject,  —  it  is  likely  that  a 
State  of  collectivism  will  have  as  much,  if  not  more, 
control  over  population  than  ours. 

§  2.  That  Collectivism  Would  Be  Destructive 

OF  THE  Home 

The  popular  notion  that  collectivism  would  tend  to 
break  up  the  home  is  founded  on  the  vague  notions  of 
such  a  common  table  as  existed  in  Sparta,  and  upon  the 
better-founded  fear  arising  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  who  to-day  preach  socialism  denounce  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage.  For  the  first  of  these  two  notions 
there  is  no  ground  whatever,  as  a  common  table  forms 
no  part  of  the  proposed  collectivism.  As  regards  the 
second,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  some  of  tiiose  who 
most  loudly  advocate  collectivism,  and  most  urgently 
demand  that  it  should  be  immediately  instituted,  tend  to 
regard  collectivism  as  a  system  under  which  they  will  be 
relieved  of  every  restraint,  whether  upon  lust  or  upon 
vindictiveness.  The  greatest  danger,  indeed,  that  we 
have  to  confront  is  the  possibility  of  a  collectivist  ex- 
periment being  undertaken  upon  these  lines. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  collectivism  is 
consistent  only  with  a  high  degree  of  self-control;  it 
must  fail,  and  fail  ruinously,  if  attempted  upon  the 
principle  of  self-surrender.  The  very  fact  that  some 
partisans  of  collectivism  are  enemies  of  the  institution 
of  marriage  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  reason  why  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  subject  of  collectivism  be  earnestly 
studied  by  the  conservative  element  in  the  community; 
for  no  greater  calamity  could  fall  to  any  State  than 
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that  its  government  should  be  handed  over  to  men  who, 
by  destroying  the  institution  of  marriage,  would  break 
down  the  very  prop  upon  which  all  sound  government 
rests. 

It  has  been  repeated,  perhaps,  too  often  that  marriage 
and  the  family  which  results  from  marriage  furnish  in 
themselves  the  first  and  best  school  for  self-control,  and 
for  all  the  social  qualities.  Indeed,  one  of  the  indict- 
ments made  against  the  industrial  system  is  that  it  tends 
to  break  up  family  relations.  In  many  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  the  employment  of  women 
has  become  so  universal  that  men  have  been  driven  by  it 
to  herd  in  lumber  camps;  and  the  most  important 
centres  of  cotton  industry  have,  through  this  exclusion 
of  the  men,  received  the  name  of  "she  towns;"  and 
even  when  the  sexes  are  not  separated,  the  employment 
of  women  in  factories  has  caused  the  housewife  to  dis- 
appear; the  result  being  that  families  working  in  facto- 
ries do  not  have  homes  of  their  own,  but  live  in  large 
boarding-houses,  thus  leading,  not  only  to  relaxation  of 
family  ties,  but  to  a  diminution  of  parental  authority. 

Not  only,  however,  does  the  industrial  system  to-day 
tend  among  working  people  to  break  up  the  home,  but 
it  is  itself  responsible  for  many  of  the  evils  which 
attend  marriage,  such  as  those  that  result  from  "ma- 
nages de  convenance"  and  those  that  result  from 
prostitution. 

The  evils  that  attend  marriages  that  are  made  for 
money  have  already  been  treated  at  some  length;  it 
does  not  seem  necessary,  therefore,  here  to  do  more  than 
recall  the  fact  that  although  all  marital  unhappiness 
does  not  by  any  means  inevitably  result  from  these,  a 
great  deal  of  it  undoubtedly  does ;  moreover,  the  preva- 
lence of  the  idea  that  marriage  can  be  resorted  to  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  life  association  of  men  and 
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women  who  love  one  another,  creates  confused  notions 
about  marriage  which  tend  to  obscure  and  diminish  its 
sacramental  character.  With  the  disappearance  of  the 
sordid  motive  which  now  degrades  the  approaches  to 
marriage,  it  would  be  easier  to  maintain  the  high  ideals 
of  married  life  that  would  contribute  most  to  making 
unhappiness  in  it  improbable. 

But  the  greatest  boon  which  collectivism  would  bestow 
on  the  institution  of  marriage  is  that  it  would  put  an 
end  to  prostitution.  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  book  it 
was  promised  that  the  question  how  prostitution  could 
be  prevented  would,  in  its  proper  context,  be  examined. 
The  subject  is  not  an  easy  or  agreeable  one  to  treat;  it 
will  be  disposed  of,  therefore,  in  the  fewest  words  possi- 
ble. If,  however,  the  treatment  of  it  is  summary,  it  is 
not  so  because  the  subject  itself  is  unimportant.  On 
the  contrary,  if  it  is  true  that  collectivism  would  put  an 
end  to  prostitution,  this  alone,  for  those  who  can  com- 
prehend the  horrors  of  it,  ought  to  justify  the  sacrifice 
necessary  to  the  realisation  of  it.  If  it  is  clear  that 
our  present  competitive  system  is  responsible  for  the 
evil  and  injustice  to  both  sexes  that  result  from 
prostitution,  then  the  maintenance  of  this  system  is, 
so  far  as  every  one  of  us  by  indifference  tolerates  it, 
nothing  less  than  a  crime. 

We  must  begin  by  making  ourselves  clear  as  to  what 
prostitution  is. 

Mere  promiscuity  of  sexual  relation  does  not  consti- 
tute prostitution,  for  many  a  woman  is  unfaithful  to 
her  husband  many  times  without  losing  social  consider- 
ation, provided  only  she  conduct  herself  with  sufficient 
discretion  to  avoid  scandal. 

Nor  does  sexual  intercourse  for  money  constitute 
prostitution;  for  then  prostitution  would  include  all 
those  who  marry  for  money.     The  real  definition  of  a 
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prostitute  is  a  woman  who  has  intercourse  both  promis- 
cuously and  for  a  money  reward.  In  other  words,  both 
promiscuity  and  gain  must  be  united  in  order  to  consti- 
tute a  prostitute. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  in  a  collectivist  State,  because 
every  woman  in  it  received  the  same  income,  she  would 
be  lifted  by  this  income  above  the  necessity  of  prostitu- 
tion for  a  livelihood. 

Prostitution  is  generally  the  direct  result  of  the  dis- 
grace put  upon  a  woman  by  loss  of  virtue.  She  is  turned 
out  of  her  home  and  out  of  her  legitimate  employment. 
She  has  then  but  one  recourse.  It  is  sometimes  due  to 
lack  of  employment;  and  sometimes  to  the  greater 
facility  prostitution  affords  for  making  a  UveUhood  with 
the  least  labour.  In  all  these  cases  the  "  primimi  mobile  " 
is  the  making  of  a  livelihood.  As  collectivism  would 
remove  this  "primum  mobile,"  as  collectivism  would 
assure  a  livelihood  to  every  woman  upon  the  single  con- 
dition  of  her  perfoming  her  aUotted  work,  there  would 
be  practically  no  motive  for  prostitution.  If  she  refused 
to  perform  her  allotted  task  she  would  become  a  pauper 
—  but  a  prostitute  never.  For  a  collectivist  State,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  would  segregate  paupers,  and 
not  leave  them  to  demoralise  its  citizens  by  profligacy 
and  prostitution. 

It  may  be  objected  that  society  keeps  itself  pure  by 
casting  out  women  of  loose  character,  and  that  an  inno- 
cent girl  should  not  be  called  upon  to  work  at  a  factory 
side  by  side  with  one  who  will  deprave  her  if  she  can. 
An  exhaustive  answer  to  this  question  would  involve  a 
study  of  the  special  conditions  of  each  State,  the  laws 
of  each  State,  the  mental  attitude  of  the  people,  their 
tolerance  of  morality  or  their  intolerance  of  it.  It  is  a 
problem  common  to  every  society  and  not  to  the  collec- 
tivist society  alone.     This  exhaustive  study  it  is  not  the 
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province  of  this  book  to  undertake ;  it  must  be  disposed 
of,  therefore,  by  the  following  few  general  considerations. 

In  the  society  of  the  wealthy  to-day  we  are  constantly 
confronted  by  the  same  problem  as  would  be  presented 
by  a  coUectivist  State,  in  which  prostitution  would  be 
rendered  impossible  by  State  employment  regardless  of 
morality.  In  other  words,  wealth  does  for  the  wealthy 
class  what  collectivism  would  do  for  the  unwealthy ;  it 
makes  prostitution  improbable  if  not  impossible.  And 
the  wealthy  manage  to  solve  the  problem  of  promis- 
cuity, —  every  wealthy  society  for  itself  in  its  own 
way. 

Again,  the  likelihood  of  immorality  would  be  indirectly 
as  well  as  directly  diminished  by  the  absence  of  prosti- 
tutes  as  a  class.  It  has  been  already  intimated  that 
prostitution  committed  injustice  to  both  sexes.  By  this 
it  was  intended  to  refer  to  the  injustice  of  exposing  our 
young  men  to  the  perpetual  temptation  furnished  by  the 
facilities  of  prostitution.  The  whole  question  of  sexual 
morality  is  mainly  one  of  suggestion.  Take  eight  men 
who  have  grown  accustomed  to  believe  that  they  cannot 
dispense  with  sexual  connection ;  put  them  in  a  crew  and 
remove  the  suggestion  that  they  can  obtain  relief  at  any 
time  by  substituting  therefor  the  notion  of  loyalty  to  the 
crew  or  a  desire  to  win  a  race,  and  the  sexual  desire 
which  before  seemed  uncontrollable  practically  disap- 
pears. The  moment  the  race  is  over,  the  old  suggestion 
returns,  and  the  night  of  a  boat  race  has  become  prover- 
bial in  consequence.  The  same  is  true  of  men  who  go 
on  hunting  expeditions,  yachting  cruises,  into  lumber 
camps,  etc.  Sexual  desire  becomes  dormant  or  con- 
trollable as  soon  as  facilities  for  gratifying  it  disappear; 
the  moment  the  facility  returns,  the  moment  they 
return  to  the  suggestion,  once  more  desire  becomes 
uncontrollable. 
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What,  then,  would  be  the  consequence  if  the  sugges- 
tion were  minimized  by  the  absence  of  prostitution 
altogether? 

But  this  is  not  all :  the  men  who  seduce  young  girls 
and  married  women  are  men  who  have  learned  to  gratify 
their  passions  through  the  facility  afforded  by  prostitu- 
tion. If  our  youths  were  never  afforded  the  chance 
of  taking  that  first  step  which  leads  to  the  facilia 
deacensvsy  they  would,  from  the  fact  of  never  having 
gratified  their  passions,  be  less  likely  to  undertake  to 
gratify  them  at  the  cost  of  seduction.  The  suggestion 
would  be  absent;  all  women  would  tend  to  be  as  sacred 
to  a  man  as  his  sister;  the  relation  of  the  brother  and 
sister  is  due  entirely  to  the  absence  of  suggestion ;  he 
has  learned  to  regard  her  with  an  unconscious  respect 
which  removes  the  possibility  of  erotic  suggestion. 
What  actually  happens  in  the  small  family  of  to-day 
could  also  happen  in  the  larger  family  of  to-morrow. 

This  must  not  be  understood  as  a  contention  that 
collectivism  would  destroy  immorality;  far  from  it;  the 
subject  is  a  diflScult  one  and  uncomfortable  to  discuss. 
All  that  is  claimed  is  that  it  might  diminish  immorality 
and  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  prostitution.  This 
last  is  reason  enough  for  it. 

In  conclusion,  then,  an  intelligently  constituted  col- 
lectivism would  appreciate  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing, above  all  things,  the  integrity  of  the  home;  the 
common  table  would  therefore  be  discouraged;  the 
separation  of  members  of  a  family  would  be  avoided; 
every  family  would  be  encouraged  to  live  permanently 
in  the  same  house,  to  adorn  the  house  and  make  it 
attractive;  and  the  right  of  inheritance,  limited  as 
described  already,  would  permit  of  the  handing  down 
of  all  those  things  which  tend  to  make  the  home  charac- 
teristic and  beautiful  from  generation  to  generation,  not 
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only  for  a  few  rich,  but  for  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity alike. 

Few  attacks  upon  collectiyism  are  more  insidious 
than  those  which  set  up  as  a  warning  the  failure  of  the 
numerous  attempts  at  socialism  which  were  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  in  America.  All  these 
attempts  proceeded  upon  the  plan  that  men  and  women 
could  live  harmoniously  in  a  so-called  colony,  sharing  a 
common  table  and  daily  brought  into  dangerous  and 
unavoidable  propinquity.  The  hopelessness  of  such 
an  experiment  is  well  conveyed  in  "La  Clairiere,"  and 
ought  to  serve  as  an  explanation  why  our  American  at- 
tempts at  socialism  universally  failed.  Collectivism 
does  not  offer  a  solution  of  the  sexual  problem;  it  only 
eliminates  the  economic  causes  of  prostitution,  and  the 
economic  reasons  which  induce  men  and  women  to 
marry  for  money  instead  of  marrying  for  love  taken  in 
its  highest  sense.  The  sexual  problem  will  doubtless 
always  remain  a  source  of  ecstasy  and  rage;  it  will 
produce  discord  in  the  home  and  in  the  street;  it 
will  determine  political  as  well  as  social  conflicts;  it 
will  serve  not  only  as  a  scourge,  but  as  the  stimulant 
so  insisted  on  by  individualists.  It  will  promote  the 
variety  so  necessary  to  evolution,  —  human  as  well  as 
natural.  It  is  the  instrument  of  nature  for  torturing 
and  delighting  man  which  no  political  scheme  can  ever 
eliminate.  The  attempt  to  dispense  with  the  home  is 
an  attempt  to  disregard  a  natural  occasion  of  unhappi- 
ness  which  human  effort  may  diminish,  but  cannot  hope 
entirely  to  destroy ;  for  the  home  is  the  human  device 
for  diminishing  the  effects  of  this  natural  occasion  of 
unhappiness  upon  the  happiness  and  advancement  of 
man.  The  mistake,  therefore,  of  eUminating  the  home 
from  the  ideal  collectivist  State  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  upon.     For  the  home  is  the  school  and  shelter 
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of  family  affection  and  family  sacrifice,  where  men  and 
women  learn  control  over  sexual  passion  and  the  beauty 
and  happiness  of  devotion  to  others. 


§  8.  That  CoLiiBOTiviSM  Would  Be  Destbuotivb 

OF  Liberty 

The  most  formidable  objection  to  collectivism  is  that 
it  will  interfere  with  liberty.  A  chapter  has  already 
been  devoted  to  studying  what  liberty  is,  and  the  con- 
clusion has  been  arrived  at  that  of  the  three  great  liber- 
ties, —  freedom  from  physical  restraint,  freedom  from 
poUtical  oppression,  and  freedom  from  want,  —the  first 
seems  to  have  been  practically  as  well  as  theoretically 
solved ;  the  second  has  been  theoretically  but  not  practi- 
cally solved;  and  the  third  has  not  been  solved  at  all. 

The  question  presented  in  this  section  is  capable  of 
being  more  clearly  stated  now  that  the  economy  of  col- 
lectivism has  been  explained;  it  divides  itself  into  two 
parts :  Does  collectivism  offer  a  practical  as  well  as  a 
theoretical  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  the 
effort  to  attain  political  liberty;  and  Does  collectivism 
furnish  any  solution  at  all  of  the  problem  presented  by 
the  effort  to  attain  economic  liberty. 

Of  these  two,  let  us  consider  the  last  first. 


(a)  Economic  Liberty 

Mr.  Spencer  adopts  Sir  Henry  Maine's  theory  that 
social  life  must  be  carried  on  by  either  voluntary  co- 
operation or  compulsory  co-operation ;  "  the  system  must 
be  that  of  contract  or  that  of  status,  —  that  in  which  the 
individual  is  left  to  do  the  best  he  can  by  his  sponta- 
neous efforts,  and  get  success  or  failure  according  to  his 
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efficiency,  and  that  in  which  he  has  his  appointed  place, 
works  under  coercive  rule,  and  has  his  apportioned 
share  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter."^ 

This  theory  fails  to  recognise  that  the  system  of  con- 
tract under  the  competitive  system,  far  from  permitting 
a  large  element  of  liberty,  is  one  which,  on  the  contrary, 
submits  the  community  which  adopts  it  to  a  condition  of 
economic  despotism.  The  actual  experience  of  the  last 
century  in  its  effort  to  realise  so-called  liberty  of  con- 
tract has  demonstrated  that  under  competitive  conditions 
liberty  of  contract  is  impossible.  A  community  which 
adopts  or  consents  to  the  competitive  system  deliberately 
puts  into  power  a  despot  more  evil  than  Nature,  — for 
the  Market  favours  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many 
without  securing  for  the  favoured  few  the  fertility 
essential  to  the  wholesome  perpetuation  of  the  race. 

Now  if  the  tyranny  of  the  Market  makes  liberty  of 
contract  impossible ;  if  in  addition,  by  favouring  an  un- 
fertile few  at  the  expense  of  the  fertile  many,  it  exercises 
a  debilitating  and  demoralising  effect  upon  the  race,  it 
fails  not  only  in  securing  the  liberty  which  Spencer 
claims  for  it,  but  also  in  realising  those  conditions 
which  have  been  laid  down  as  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  justice. 

So  much  depends  upon  this  part  of  the  argument  that 
no  excuse  ought  to  be  necessary  for  dwelling  a  moment 
upon  it. 

Until  the  revolutions  which  in  England  and  France 
substituted  constitutional  government  for  that  of  abso- 
lute monarchy,  the  mass  of  men  were  subject  to  indi- 
vidual lords ;  the  tyranny  exercised  over  them  was  an 
individual  tymnny,  —  that  of  one  man  over  another. 
The  forces  which  overthrew  the  individual  tyrant  were 
those  of  industry  and  commerce.     But  in  dethroning 

^  **  A  Plea  for  Liberty."    Introduction,  p.  6. 
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the  king  the  merchant  did  not  secure  liberty ;  he  only 
changed  tyrants.  The  new  tyranny  is  one  of  condi- 
tions  or  institutions,  such  as  the  tyranny  of  the  Market, 
the  Trade  Union,  Employers'  Associations,  and  Trade 
Alliances. 

The  new  tyranny  is  in  one  sense  less  obvious  than 
the  old ;  it  is  perhaps  less  humiliating ;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  destructive  of  liberty.  Nothing  need  be  added 
to  the  chapter  on  Private  Property  in  order  to  demon- 
strate that  the  vast  majority  are  t^e  slaves  of  the  par- 
ticular occupation  through  which  they  earn  their  daily 
bread. 

If  the  tyranny  of  the  Market  secured  a  living  under 
reasonable  conditions  for  all,  it  might  still  be  endured ; 
but  in  this  it  fails  lamentably.  It  grinds  humanity  as 
in  a  mill,  and  its  results  sorted  out  are :  a  very  few  mil- 
lionaires; some  men  of  moderate  fortune;  a  mass  of 
workingmen  on  the  ragged  edge  of  want;  and  a  daily 
renewed  fifth  of  prostitutes,  criminals,  lunatics,  and 
paupers. 

Again,  if  the  tyranny  of  the  Market  wrought  out  of 
the  misery  it  occasions  some  lasting  moral  good  to  man- 
kind, then,  too,  it  might  be  endured.  But  except  that 
it  is  part  of  the  engine  of  tribulation  out  of  which  some 
sanctity  emerges,  but  much  more  despair,  the  direct 
tendency  of  the  Market  is  to  promote  selfishness  and 
deceit. 

The  substitution  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Market  for 
that  of  the  absolute  Monarch,  then,  is  not  only  degrad- 
ing to  the  morality  of  mankind,  but  fails  to  furnish 
security  from  want.     Does  it  secure  political  liberty  ? 
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(6)  Political  Liberty 

Spencer  is  himself  a  witness  that  the  existence  of  this 
system,  even  under  popular  forms  of  government,  does 
not  secure  political  liberty;  he  says:  "How  little  the 
men  who  drew  up  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  framed  the  Republic  anticipated  that 
after  some  generations  the  Legislature  would  lapse  into 
the  hands  of  wire-pullers;  that  its  doings  would  turn 
upon  the  contests  of  office-seekers ;  that  political  action 
would  be  everywhere  vitiated  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
foreign  element  holding  the  balance  between  parties; 
that  electors,  instead  of  judging  for  themselves,  would 
habitually  be  led  to  the  poll  in  thousands  by  their 
'  bosses ; '  and  that  respectable  men  would  be  driven 
out  of  public  life  by  the  insults  and  slanders  of  profes- 
sional politicians."^ 

Under  no  competitive  scheme  of  government  that  has 
ever  been  suggested  has  political  liberty  been  in  fact 
attained,  and  neither  Herbert  Spencer  nor  any  individ- 
ualist has  ever  shown  us  how,  under  the  competitive 
system,  the  vicious  circle  through  which  political  revo- 
lutions have  despairingly  revolved  can  ever  be  broken. 
So  long  as  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  working  popu- 
lation are  engaged  all  day  in  the  labour  necessary  to 
earn  a  bare  living,  these  ninety-nine  hundredths  can 
neither  study  their  own  needs  nor  understand  their  own 
misfortunes,  nor  watch  the  government,  nor  effect  the 
necessary  combinations  to  secure  the  execution  of  their 
collective  will.  They  are  committed  by  economic  con- 
ditions to  ignorance,  and  delivered  by  both  to  the 
machine  and  to  the  boss. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  careful  analysis  of  our 

1  Introduction  to  **  A  Plea  for  Liberty,"  p.  13. 
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existing  conditions  demonstrates  that  not  only  do  we 
fail  to  enjoy  liberty,  whether  political  or  economic,  but 
that  the  competitive  system  is  destructive  of  both.  Let 
us,  then,  begin  the  study  of  how  far  collectivism  affects 
liberty  by  ridding  our  minds  of  the  assumption  that 
individualism  favours  it. 

Most  students  are  inclined  to  accept  without  scrutiny 
the  assumption  that  individualism  means  liberty,  and 
collectivism  restraint.  This  is  the  assumption  implied 
by  the  title,  "A  Plea  for  Liberty,"  a  book  written  by  a 
group  of  individualists  already  quoted.  But  it  is 
demonstrable,  on  the  contrary,  that  individualism  is 
destructive  of  political  liberty;  and  that  it  makes  eco- 
nomic liberty  impossible.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
push  the  analysis  of  liberty  a  step  farther,  and  inquire 
how  far  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  individualism  is 
consistent  with  personal  liberty  —  or  security  from  per- 
sonal restraint. 


(c)  Personal  Liberty 

The  question  of  liberty  is  to-day  fundamentally  a 
question  of  economics.  Before  the  merchant  turned 
the  soldier  out  of  the  political  arena,  the  minority  ruled 
the  majority  by  military  organisation.  The  condition 
of  inequali^  produced  by  the  military  plan  is  perpetu- 
ated by  the  economic,  no  workingman  being  able  to 
lift  himself  out  of  his  condition  unless  possessed  of 
extraordinary  genius  or  favoured  by  such  conditions 
as  lately  presented  themselves  in  the  United  States. 
By  this,  however,  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the 
revolution  which  put  the  merchant  in  power  instead 
of  the  feudal  lord  brought  no  improvement.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  conferred  upon  the  workingman  a 
boon  of  priceless  value;    for  it    has  given  him  the 
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political  franchise,  —  that  is  to  say,  it  has  put  into  his 
hands  a  weapon  by  the  use  of  which  he  can  secure  all 
the  liberties,  provided  economic  conditions  permit  of  its 
intelligent  employment.  Unfortunately,  economic  con- 
ditions are  such  that  the  workingman  is  as  yet  unable 
to  wield  the  weapon  which  political  revolutions  have  put 
into  his  hand.  He  is  learning  to  use  it;  the  informa- 
tion he  is  acquiring  in  his  trade  unions  is  teaching  him 
to  use  it;  but  they  may  not  be  teaching  him  to  use  it 
wisely,  and  there  is  probably  no  greater  danger  now 
menacing  civilisation  than  the  possible  misuse  of  this 
weapon  by  the  proletariat. 

The  enemy  of  liberty,  then,  to-day  is  economic  both 
in  the  sense  that  the  Market,  which  is  the  economic 
despot  of  us  all,  keeps  down  wages,  thereby  making 
four-fifths  of  our  population  slaves  to  their  employ- 
ment, and  in  the  sense  that,  so  long  as  wages  are  kept 
down,  the  entire  energy  of  this  four-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion is  consumed  in  making  bread,  there  is  no  surplus 
energy  left  at  the  end  of  the  day  for  political  instruction, 
combination,  or  efficiency ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  there  is  just  surplus  energy  left  for  polit- 
ical combination,  but  not  enough  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic instruction,  and  without  instruction  combination 
is  a  menace  to  the  State.  Keeping  the  economic  char- 
acter of  the  problem  clearly  in  our  minds,  let  us  now 
compare  the  degree  of  personal  liberty  attainable  under 
existing  conditions  with  the  degree  of  personal  liberty 
attainable  under  a  collectivist  State. 

Liberty  has  been  defined  to  be  the  freedom,  consistent 
with  security,  from  physical  restraint,  political  oppression, 
and  want,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  socialisation;  it  has 
been  roughly  stated  that,  as  regards  physical  restraint,  the 
problem  has  been  in  great  part  solved ;  but  by  physical 
restraint  has  been  meant  only  the  restraint  exercised  by 

23 
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imprisonment;  it  has  not  covered  the  physical  restraint 
to  which  every  workingman  is  put  by  his  employment. 
And  yet  this  is  no  small  part  of  liberty.  At  present  it 
is  fully  enjoyed  only  by  a  few  wealthy.  Under  the 
coUectivist  State  it  would  be  enjoyed  in  a  great  measure 
byaU. 

The  economic  character  of  the  problem  of  liberty  has 
been  insisted  on  because  one  of  the  chief  claims  of 
collectivism  is  its  economy.  Collectivism  harnesses  all 
its  horses  to  the  same  end  of  the  cart.  Every  human 
being  capable  of  useful  production  is  encouraged  by  it 
to  co-operate  with  every  other  in  producing  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  instead  of  being  encouraged  (as  he  is  in  the 
competitive  plan)  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  his  neigh- 
bour from  so  doing.  It  is  contended  for  this  system 
that,  taking  account  of  the  immense  number  of  men  and 
amount  of  time  now  dissipated  in  the  mere  work  and 
waste  of  competition,  the  diminution  of  pauperism 
and  crime,  and  the  general  enhancement  of  human  pro- 
ductiveness by  diminished  hours  of  toil,  the  same 
amount  of  comfort  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  middle  class 
could  in  a  coUectivist  State  be  enjoyed  by  all  with  a 
daily  task  on  the  part  of  every  one  of  not  more  than 
three  to  six  hours,  —  the  shorter  period  being  allotted  to 
the  more  disagreeable  tasks,  the  longer  to  the  more 
agreeable. 

If  this  be  true,  then,  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  a  coUectivist  State  as  compared  with  that  enjoyed 
by  citizens  to-day  is  a  matter  of  arithmetic.  To-day  a 
workingman's  Uberty  of  action  is  practically  confined 
to  one  day  in  seven;  for  the  hours  of  exhaustion  in 
which  he  is  neither  working,  eating,  nor  sleeping  during 
the  week  days  can  hardly  be  counted.  In  a  coUectivist 
State  he  would  have,  in  addition  to  the  day  in  seven, 
one-half  of  every  day,  and  the  hours  of  exhaustion  would, 
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owing  to  the  diminution  of  time  spent  in  toil,  cease  to 
be  hours  of  exhaustion  and  become  added  to  his  hours 
of  leisure. 

When,  therefore,  individualists,  in  declaiming  against 
collectivism,  hold  up  liberty  as  the  particular  appanage 
of  their  system,  they  are  confounding  the  shadow  of 
liberty  for  its  substance  under  conditions  which  furnish 
a  striking  example  of  credulity  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  of  their  capacity  for  self-deception.  To  a 
nation  whose  chief  wealth  is  derived  from  factories 
where  workmen  rise  at  mom  to  the  soimd  of  the  factory 
bell,  labour  by  time  according  to  a  factory  clock,  and 
are  regulated  as  to  rest  and  recreation  by  factory  hours, 
the  authors  of  "A  Plea  for  Liberty"  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "A  Plea  for  Liberty /or  Labour ^^^  denounce 
collectivism  as  a  "  conception  of  life  or  conduct "  which 
would  compel  men  "  to  rise  at  mom  to  the  sound  of  a 
State  gong,  breakfast  off  State  viands,  labour  by  time, 
according  to  a  State  clock,  dine  at  a  State  table  sup- 
plied at  the  State's  expense,  and  to  be  regulated  as  to 
rest  and  recreation." 

The  only  points  in  which  the  State  despotism  de- 
nounced in  this  paragraph  differs  from  the  factory  des- 
potism actually  in  force  are  points  as  to  which  the 
individualist  author  is  altogether  wrong.  Collectivism 
does  not  involve  "dining  at  a  State  table,"  and  the 
form  of  collectivism  under  discussion,  which  upholds 
the  family  as  the  most  precious  of  human  institutions, 
expressly  disclaims  it.  In  other  respects  the  two  des- 
potisms are  exactly  the  same,  save  that  individualism 
exercises  its  tyranny  upon  every  waking  hour  of  a  work- 
ingman's  life,  and  by  so  doing  deprives  him  not  only  of 
personal  liberty,  but  also  of  that  which  is  political  and 
economic;  whereas  the  so-called  collective  despotism 
would  exercise  its  so-called  tyranny  during  less  than 
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one-half  of  a  man's  waking  hours,  would  secure  him 
absolute  economic  liberty,  and  furnish  him  the  leisure 
for  securing  him  political  liberty  also. 


(d^  Summary  and  Conclusion 

In  our  first  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  liberty  "  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  an  incom- 
plete analysis,  because  the  ideas  of  it  entertained  under 
our  existing  competitive  system  are  so  distorted  by  the 
system,  and  our  language  contains  so  many  of  the 
errors  regarding  liberty  incorporated  within  the  terms 
which  we  have  to  use  in  describing  it,  that,  so  long  as 
no  other  than  the  competitive  system  was  before  our 
minds,  it  was  impossible  to  reach  a  final  conclusion 
regarding  liberty. 

For  the  purposes  of  analysis,  therefore,  we  began  by 
dividing  liberty  into  three  kinds  : 

Firsts  personal  liberty,  or  freedom  from  restraint. 

Second,  poUtical  Uberty,  or  freedom  from  despotic 
government. 

Third,  economic  liberty,  or  freedom  from  want. 

Of  these,  the  first  was  described  as  freedom  or  secu- 
rity from  such  personal  restraint  as  imprisonment,  and 
we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  this  superficial  notion 
of  personal  liberty.  The  second,  or  political  liberty, 
was  described  as  freedom  or  security  from  despotic 
government,  security  consisting  mainly  in  the  faculty 
afforded  by  the  electoral  franchise  for  turning  out  a 
government  if  it  became  despotic  or  obnoxious.  This, 
again,  was  a  superficial  interpretation  of  the  phraae 
"  political  liberty,"  because  it  failed  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  a  nation  might  be  in  the  nominal  possess- 
ion of  the  electoral  franchise  and  yet  the  vast  majority 
be  disfranchised  by  economic  conditions. 
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Adopting  these  provisional  and  superficial  accounts 
of  personal  and  political  liberty,  we  concluded  that  in 
the  most  civilised  countries  to-day  we  had  secured  per- 
sonal liberty,  had  theoretically,  but  not  practically, 
secured  political  liberty,  and  had  failed  to  secure  econo- 
mic liberty  altogether.  The  further  conclusion  was 
reached  that,  under  the  competitive  system,  economic 
liberty,  or  security  from  want,  was  impossible  except 
for  a  very  small  minority. 

A  study  of  collectivism  presenting  an  economic  con- 
dition which  ought  to  diminish  by  one-half  the  labour 
of  every  individual  in  a  community,  and  thus  create  a 
leisure  during  one-half  of  every  day  for  every  individual 
therein,  and  a  very  brief  examination  of  the  conditions 
created  by  such  a  system,  serve  to  show  that  the  leisure 
so  created  is  the  real  equivalent  for  liberty,  —  that  we 
have  heretofore  contented  ourselves  with  the  shadow 
instead  of  the  substance,  —  with  appearing  to  enjoy 
liberty  when  in  fact  we  were  not  enjoying  it.  The 
reason  of  this  will  best  be  understood  by  considering 
for  a  moment  what  are  the  fundamental  problems  which 
the  political  student  is  called  upon  to  solve. 

In  a  previous  volume  ^  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
were  certain  conditions  imposed  upon  us  by  nature 
which  man  can  never  eliminate  by  art.  In  so  far  as 
these  conditions  are  hostile  to  happiness,  the  best  he 
can  do  is  by  art  to  diminish  the  extent  of  this  hostility. 
The  task  of  the  sociologist  and  political  student  is  to 
examine  the  systems  adopted  by  man  to  diminish  this 
hostility,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  they  are 
the  best  systems  possible. 

Among  the  conditions  imposed  by  nature  which 
contribute  both  to  his  happiness  and  unhappiness  are 
two  instincts  which  are   necessary  to  his    existence. 

1  Government,  or  Human  Evolution,  pp.  307-316,  338-342. 
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One  is  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which  sets 
man  upon  furnishing  himself  with  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  physical  comforts,  and  gives  rise  to  what 
may  be  called  the  economic  problem  of  society.  The 
other  is  the  instinct  of  self-perpetuation,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  sexual  problem.  The  two  instincts  which 
set  man  upon  the  solution  of  these  two  problems  are 
overmastering.  If,  in  a  given  community  they  ceased 
to  be  overmastering,  the  community  would  disappear. 
Of  the  two,  perhaps  the  economic  comes  first,  because 
in  the  life  of  man  it  precedes  the  other  and  acts  upon 
him  every  hour  of  every  day,  whereas  in  the  life  of  man 
the  latter  comes  subsequently  to  the  former  and  acts 
upon  him  fitfully  rather  than  all  the  time.  Theoreti- 
cally, therefore,  the  economic  problem  comes  before  the 
sexual  problem.  In  fact,  however,  under  the  competi- 
tive system,  the  sexual  problem  becomes  also  an  econo- 
mic problem ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  economic 
problem  is  immeasurably  the  more  important  of  the 
two.  Moreover,  the  extent  to  which  economics  are 
the  basis  of  all  our  problems  —  political,  social,  and 
religious  —  becomes  clear  when  we  remember  that  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  a  man  must  have.  It  is  only  after 
these  are  provided  that  he  can  satisfy,  or  even  entertain, 
his  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  moral  aspirations. 

The  first,  fundamental  —  the  essential — problem, 
therefore,  for  every  community,  is  how  to  obtain  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  for  all.  The  slavery  imposed  by 
it  is  a  natural  slavery,  shared  by  the  savage  and  the 
lower  animal.  It  is  one  at  which,  in  this  world,  it  is 
useless  to  complain.  These  three  things,  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  must  somehow  be  secured.  The  question 
humanity  has  to  solve  is  how  these  things  can  be 
secured  with  the  greatest  safety  and  with  the  least 
effort.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  civilisation 
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is  the  history  of  a  long  attempt  to  solve  this  problem ; 
and  because  it  is  complicated  with  another  natural  law 
known  as  "the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  it  has  given 
rise  to  the  competitive  system  under  which  we  now 
live,  and  which  individualists  defend  as  the  best  of 
which  man  is  to-day  capable. 

The  collectivist  answers  by  pointing  out  that  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  a  natural  law  which,  ever  since 
the  dawn  of  civilisation,  man  has  been  more  or  less 
unconsciously  engaged  in  combating,  and  one  which 
he  has  succeeded  already,  to  a  large  degree,  in  eliminat- 
ing from  social  conditions ;  that  his  efforts,  however,  in 
eliminating  the  application  of  this  cruel  and  unjust  law 
to  social  conditions,  have  had  for  effect  to  prevent  the 
extermination  of  the  weak  only  on  the  condition  of 
maintaining  them  in  the  miserable  existence  endured 
by  the  pauper,  the  criminal,  and  the  insane ;  that,  in  so 
far  as  the  competitive  system  still  prevails  among  us, 
it  constitutes  a  mill  the  unlovely  product  of  which 
mercy  compels  us  to  support  in  lunatic  asylums,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  almshouses ;  that  the  system  is  attended 
by  gross  and  unnecessary  economic  waste ;  and  that  it 
is  so  exacting  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  the  race 
that,  except  for  a  small  and  favoured  few,  it  practically 
deprives  them  of  liberty  altogether;  that,  in  a  word, 
given  the  simple  problem  of  how  a  given  community 
should  procure  for  itself  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for 
every  individual  in  it,  the  plan  adopted  by  the  com- 
munity for  solving  it  under  the  competitive  system  is 
one  which  if,  as  illustrated  at  the  opening  of  the 
chapter,  a  drayman  were  to  apply  to  the  harnessing 
of  his  team,  we  should  regard  the  drayman  as  insane ; 
that  the  problem  has  been  complicated  by  the  applica- 
tion thereto  of  the  competitive  system,  whereas,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  one.     Re- 
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turning  to  the  illustration  with  which  this  chapter 
opened,  if  a  drayman  were  to  hitch  his  three  horses  to 
different  parts  of  his  cart,  so  that  they  work  against 
one  another  in  different  directions  instead  of  working 
with  another  in  the  same  direction,  the  problem  of  get- 
ting his  cart  to  market  would  be  not  only  complicated 
but  practically  hopeless,  whereas,  if  he  were  to  adopt 
the  more  rational  method  in  common  use  among  us, 
the  problem  of  getting  the  cart  to  market  becomes  one 
which  is  solved  every  hour  of  the  day.  Collectivism, 
then,  does  no  more  than  propose  a  sane  in  lieu  of  an 
insane  method  of  national  production  and  one  which, 
if  substituted,  solves  the  problem  of  liberty. 

The  natural  slavery  to  which  the  necessity  for  food 
and  clothing  sets  the  savage  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  horn's  which  he  has  daily  to  devote  to  the  task  of 
securing  them.  Men  have  been  engaged,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  in  performing  only  that  part  of 
the  task  which  is  agreeable,  and  putting  that  part  of  the 
task  which  is  disagreeable  upon  others.  Thus,  in  the 
savage  state,  the  men  do  the  hunting  and  the  women 
do  the  rest.  In  the  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation 
a  few  men  appropriate  to  themselves  the  easy  and  pleas- 
ant tasks  and  put  the  difficult  and  unpleasant  tasks  upon 
the  majority ;  and  this  exploitation  of  the  majority  by 
the  minority  has  been  going  on  under  different  forms  of 
government  ever  since  the  world  began,  so  that  to-day, 
under  forms  of  government  which  we  call  "popular," 
thanks  to  the  competitive  system,  the  workman  is  more 
of  a  slave,  so  far  as  the  enjoyment  of  real  liberty  is  con- 
cerned, than  he  was  under  the  despotism  of  a  Genghis 
Khan.  The  economic  problem  presented  to  humanity 
is  how  to  secure  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  with 
the  greatest  security  and  the  least  effort.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  greatest    security  can  only  be 
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obtained  by  collective  effort,  — that  is  to  say,  by  associ- 
ation. The  question  presented  by  the  collectivist  and 
individualist  respectively  is :  whether  in  this  association 
individuals  are  to  work  against  one  another,  or  whether 
they  are  all  to  work  together.  Now,  the  claim  of  the 
collectivist  is  that,  by  constituting  the  society  in  such  a 
manner  that  every  individual  in  it  is  co-operating  with 
every  other  individual  in  it,  the  problem  presented  by 
nature  —  how  to  secure  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the 
comforts  of  life  —  will  be  solved  with  the  greatest  security 
and  the  least  effort;  and,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  the 
time  which  every  man  is  obliged  to  devote  to  this  work 
by  a  law  of  nature,  the  effect  of  which  we  can  diminish 
but  never  eliminate,  will  be  reduced  to  the  least  possi- 
ble, and  the  leisure  which  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity will  enjoy  will  be  increased  to  the  utmost 
possible.  Now,  this  leisure,  as  has  been  stated,  is  the 
real  equivalent  of  liberty;  for  liberty  has  been  defined 
subjectively  as  being  the  faculty  to  do  what  one  wants, 
and  has  been  defined  objectively  to  be  freedom  consistent 
with  the  greatest  security.  Now,  in  so  far  as  the  secur- 
ing of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  involves  irksome 
duties,  it  is  a  natural  and  necessary  limitation  to  man's 
freedom ;  and  the  community  which  solves  the  problem 
how  to  reduce  the  hours  devoted  to  irksome  duties  to 
the  utmost  is  the  community  which  will  best  have  solved 
the  problem  of  liberty,  for  it  will  have  extended  to  the 
utmost  the  hours  in  which  every  man  will  be  free  to  do 
what  he  wants.  If,  therefore,  the  collectivist  is  right  in 
claiming  that  the  substitution  of  collective  action  for  com- 
petitive action  would  have  for  effect  to  reduce  the  hours 
of  labour  of  every  man  in  the  community,  collectivism 
is  the  social  scheme  which  best  solves  the  problem  of 
liberty,  for  it  is  only  during  hours  of  leisure  that  a  man 
is  really  free. 
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And  leisure  not  only  gives  a  man  a  right  to  satisfy  his 
subjective  notion  of  liberty,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  right  to 
do  what  he  wants,  —  but  it  also  solves  the  problem  of 
political  liberty;  for  it  gives  him  the  time  indispensable 
to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  community, 
for  determining  the  political  action  necessary  to  satisfy 
these  needs,  and  for  combining  to  make  that  political 
action  effectual. 

Revising,  then,  the  rough,  incomplete,  and  superficial 
classification  of  liberty  with  which  we  had  to  content 
ourselves  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  this  subject,  and 
viewing  Uberty  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  collectivist 
State,  the  following  conclusions  seem  to  result  from  it. 

First,  as  regards  personal  liberty:  in  so  far  as  by  per- 
sonal liberty  is  meant  freedom  from  false  imprisonment, 
our  present  State  practically  has  secured  it;  but  in  so 
far  as  it  means  freedom  to  do  what  a  man  wants  to  do, 
as  opposed  to  doing  that  which  the  necessities  of  life 
oblige  him  to  do,  personal  liberty  is  a  part  of  the 
economic  problem,  and,  as  such,  has  not  been  solved 
under  the  competitive  system  at  all.  The  problem  of 
personal  liberty  is  best  solved  under  the  social  scheme, 
which  would  enable  every  individual  to  perform  that 
part  of  the  task  of  securing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
that  is  irksome  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  thus  leaving 
him  free  to  do  what  he  wants  during  as  large  a  number 
of  waking  hours  as  possible.  This  is  the  result  claimed 
for  collectivism. 

Second,  as  regards  political  liberty:  it  will  be  seen 
that  whereas  we  at  present  have  in  our  hands  the 
electoral  franchise,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  machinery 
through  which  we  can,  theoretically,  turn  out  a  bad 
government  and  put  in  a  good,  —  the  vast  majority  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  overworked  that  it  has  no  leisure 
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either  intelligently  to  frame  a  political  programme  or, 
when  framed,  to  enforce  it;  so  that  our  political  ma- 
chinery rusts  from  disuse,  and  we  remain  subject,  as 
before,  to  the  despotism  of  the  minority.  Collectivism 
solves  this  problem,  in  the  first  place,  by  simplifying  the 
problem  of  government,  through  the  elimination  of  the 
economic  complications  that  result  from  the  competitive 
system ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  giving  every  indi- 
vidual leisure  in  which  to  follow  day  by  day  the  action 
of  the  government,  and  to  combine,  whenever  neces- 
sary, to  secure  the  execution  of  the  collective  will.  It 
is  only,  therefore,  through  collectivism  that  political 
liberty  can  be  really  attained. 

In  the  third  place,  collectivism  solves  the  economic 
problem  or  furnishes  to  all  equally  security  from  want. 

It  seems,  then,  that  it  is  only  by  a  collective  form  of 
government  that  the  three  great  liberties  can  be  enjoyed, 
not  only  in  semblance,  but  in  fact. 

And  with  the  enjoyment  of  real  liberty  comes  eman- 
cipation from  different  forms  of  subjection  to  which  men 
and  women  are  to-day  exposed.  The  tyranny  of  the 
Market,  which  is  the  necessary  product  of  the  competi- 
tive system,  and  is  bearing  mercilessly  upon  us  all,  for- 
bidding the  few  who  have  wealth  and  are  willing  to  be 
generous  from  being  generous,  and  committing  the  rest, 
who  have  no  wealth,  to  a  life  of  hopeless  toil  and  daily 
anxiety,  —  this  tyranny  disappears,  and  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  it  disappears  also  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  slavery  of  prostitution,  of  pauperism,  and 
in  great  part  of  crime. 

And  of  all  the  contentions  made  by  the  individualist 
in  favour  of  the  competitive  system,  none,  perhaps,  now 
seems  more  ironical  than  the  contention  that  the  com- 
petitive system  develops  character.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that,  if  by  character  is  meant  selfish- 
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ness,  ferocity,  and  lust,  then  the  competitive  system 
does  favour  this  development;  but  if  by  character,  on 
the  contrary,  is  meant  the  faculty  of  self-control,  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  the  attending  virtues  which  arise  out  of 
the  social  state  because  they  are  indispensable  to  it, 
then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  competitive  system  tends 
to  render  this  character  impossible,  whereas  collectiv- 
ism promotes  these  qualities  all  the  time. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  competitive  system  creates  an 
environment  to  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  individ- 
uals of  a  community  are  imconscious  slaves.  The  work- 
ingman  does  not  faiow  the  extent  of  his  slavery,  —  the 
degree  to  which  he  becomes  a  mere  part  of  the  machinery 
which  he  keeps  in  motion.  The  business  man,  the  bank 
president,  whose  daily  life  in  another  place  has  been 
described,  —  nay,  the  members  of  our  government,  who 
appear  to  enjoy  positions  of  authority,  —  are  themselves 
imconscious  of  the  daily  habits  to  which  they  are  not- 
knowing  slaves.  The  compulsion  which  the  competitive 
system  puts  upon  every  workingman,  whether  he  works 
with  his  brains  or  with  his  hands,  moulds  him  contrary 
to  his  conscience  and  contrary  to  his  will.  The  more 
compelling  the  environment,  the  more  hopeless  it  is  for 
the  individual  to  criticise  or  resist  its  action  upon  him. 
It  is  in  hours  of  leisure  only  that  a  man  is  released 
from  the  subjection  of  the  environment,  and  it  is 
during  the  hours  of  leisure  that  he  can  learn  to  emanci- 
pate himself  from  the  slavery  of  the  environment  and 
develop  whatever  there  is  in  him  of  individual  good. 
That  the  leisure  afforded  by  collectivism  will  be  applied 
by  many  to  mere  relaxation  and  idleness  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  that  every  man  who  has  in  him  the  rendering 
of  some  social  service  will  have  leisure  for  that  service 
is  equally  true;  so  that  the  faculty  of  social  service 
which  we  see  now  daily  crushed  out  of  men  by  the  neces- 
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sities  of  competitive  life  will  in  all  of  them  have  in  the 
collective  State  the  fullest  opportunity  for  the  freest 
exercise.  The  artist  will  no  longer  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  wealthy  patron,  the  writer  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  paying  public,  or  the  preacher  to  the  regu- 
lations of  an  established  church  or  the  caprices  of  a 
fashionable  congregation.  During  the  hours  of  leisure 
secured  by  collectivist  economy  a  man,  having  his  phy- 
sical needs  satisfied,  will  for  the  first  time  be  indeed 
free,  and  have  his  time  and  energy  emancipated  for 
the  untrammelled  satisfaction  of  spiritual  and  mental 
aspirations. 

§  4.  That  Collectivism  Would  Furnish 
Insufficient  Stimulation 

It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  those  who  object  to  col- 
lectivism on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  furnish  suffi- 
cient stimulation  for  individual  activity,  that  the  curse 
of  our  present  system  is  that  it  so  over-stimulates  indi- 
vidual activity  as  to  lead  not  only  to  individual  but  to 
racial  degeneration.  This  matter  has  been  sufficiently 
discussed  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  it 
again ;  suffice  it  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  true  art 
of  government  would  seek  to  get  out  of  every  human 
being  the  maximum  amount  of  work  of  which  he  is  ca- 
pable, not  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  life  only,  but 
through  the  whole  productive  period  thereof.  Under 
the  present  competitive  system  undue  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  us  from  our  infancy:  the  number  of  hours 
which  a  French  child  is  obliged  to  spend  over  his  books 
is  recognised  now  by  the  highest  medical  authorities  in 
France  as  destructive  rather  than  constructive  of  brain 
tissue;  experiments  made  upon  the  attention  of  men, 
women,    and  children    have    demonstrated   that  such 
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attention  as  a  child  gives  to  the  learning  of  a  lesson  can 
only  be  maintained  without  exhaustion  for  about  twenty 
minutes  at  a  time;  and  yet  children  are  called  upon  in 
France  to  spend  as  much  as  twelve  hours  m  the  day 
with  a  book  before  their  eyes.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  children  are  saved  from  insanity  by  the  very  inat- 
tention which  teachers  are  expected  to  punish  and  pre- 
vent. It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  over  the  Latin  race 
generally  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  children  are  not  so 
much  exhausted  by  early  education  as  theirs;  but  it  is 
also  probable  that  over-education  is  still  an  injury  to 
our  race,  and  the  increased  prevalence  of  examinations 
as  a  condition  of  preferment  is  likely,  if  continued  tmder 
our  present  institutions,  to  increase  the  temptation  to 
begin  the  process  of  cramming  at  an  early  age,  and  to 
keep  it  up  OS  long  as  is  necessary  for  passing  exami- 
nations. 

And  the  pressure  under  which  children  suffer,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  passing  examinations  in  some  cases 
and  the  ambition  of  parents  in  others,  is  continued 
throughout  the  mature  years  of  life  and  generally  to  the 
grave.  Indeed,  those  men  are  often  the  least  unhappy 
who  are  driven  by  this  pressure  to  an  early  death;  for 
they  are  saved  the  dreary  torments  of  a  long  struggle 
with  ill  health.  The  competitive  system  presents 
throughout  a  wasteful,  unjust,  and  merciless  plan; 
every  man  and  woman  engaged  in  the  competitive  mill, 
instead  of  receiving  the  interested  care  for  the  future 
which  characterised  the  slave-owner  of  old  and  char- 
acterises the  cab-driver  of  to-day,  are  pitilessly  driven 
by  the  lash  of  competition,  so  as  to  expend  in  a  few 
years  the  energy  of  an  entire  lifetime,  at  the  cost  of 
misery  to  themselves  and  degeneration  to  their  offspring. 
As  a  deliberate  plan  of  government,  such  a  system  as 
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this  is  not  only  immoral  but  imbecile ;  it  submits  us  to 
a  less  intelligent  rSgime  than  that  of  the  slave  and  of 
the  cab-horse. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  unwise  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  necessity  for  stimulation  has  not 
been  much  exaggerated.  Those  who  admire  fine  phrases 
more  than  precise  thought  will  quote  in  this  connection 
Emerson,  who  says  that  "  Mankind  is  as  lazy  as  it  dares 
to  be."  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  If  we  judge 
mankind  from  the  degenerate  types  produced  by  the 
over-stimulation  of  the  competitive  system,  Emerson 
may  be  right.  Tramps  are  lazy ;  so  also  are  paupers ; 
so  also  are  those  who  have  been  degenerated  by  wealth 
and  those  who  have  been  degenerated  by  a  tropical 
climate.  But  wherever  we  find  man  undegenerated,  he 
is  characterised  by  a  prodigious  activity.  We  shall  be 
told  that  this  activity  is  due  to  the  competitive  system; 
what  shall  we  say,  then,  of  children?  Who  can  have 
failed  to  notice  the  perpetual  movement  in  which  they 
delight;  the  busy  toil  with  which  they  construct  toy 
castles  and  ineffectual  encampments  in  the  sand;  with 
which  they  imitate  the  industry  of  their  parents;  boys 
playing  horses ;  girls  playing  at  cookery,  and  the  dress- 
ing and  undressing  of  dolls ;  artificial  shops,  mechanical 
toys ;  everything,  in  fact,  which  permits  of  their  giving 
activity  to  the  principle  of  imitation,  which  is  the  first 
expression  of  their  intelligence  ? 

But  those  who  oppose  collectivism  when  unbiassed  by 
personal  interest  do  so  for  the  most  part  through  defect 
of  imagination ;  they  insist  upon  trying  to  impose  col- 
lectivism upon  our  own  generation,  whereas  this  has 
over  and  over  again  been  pointed  out  to  be  a  mistake. 
The  children  of  this  generation  learn  to  adopt  the  view 
of  life  which  they  find  in  their  environment.  If  they 
be  children  of  healthy  and  industrious  parents,  they  will 
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be  naturally  as  industrious  as  is  the  ant.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  children  of  parents  who  have  been 
worn  out  by  the  competitive  system,  or  of  those  who 
have  been  long  affected  by  wealth,  they  will  either  be 
brought  up  to  try  and  shirk  work,  or  to  believe  that 
they  are  dispensed  from  it.  This  will  create  two  cur- 
rents of  thought,  very  different  in  kind  but  identical 
in  result;  for  the  result  of  both  is  the  laziness  which 
Emerson  so  improperly  applies  to  the  whole  race. 

In  a  coUectivist  State  the  idea  of  not  working  would 
not  occur  to  a  human  being  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  On  the  contrary,  the  necessity  of  working 
would  be  as  perpetually  present  to  his  mind  as  that  of 
food  and  drink;  none  in  the  community  would  during 
the  years  of  production  be  dispensed  from  work;  and 
therefore  the  example  of  laziness  would  nowhere  be 
seen.  Under  these  conditions  the  suggestion  of  lazi- 
ness, to  which  most  of  the  laziness  that  exists  in  the 
world  is  due,  would  be  entirely  absent.  Tramps  and 
paupers  for  the  most  part  are  slaves  to  the  suggestion 
that  they  can  get  on  without  work:  this  paralyses  their 
nervous  centres  and  makes  them  unfit  for  work;  and 
just  as  persons  believing  themselves  paralysed  and  bed- 
ridden for  years  have  been  known  to  jump  out  of  bed 
on  the  cry  of  "fire,"  so  the  pauper  and  the  tramp,  when 
the  suggestion  under  which  they  labour  is  removed  and 
another  will  substituted  for  their  own,  are  found  pretty 
nearly  as  able  and  willing  to  work  as  others.  This  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  labour  colonies  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland.  The  power  of  suggestion  involves 
two  elements:  first,  an  enfeebled  bodily  condition 
which  renders  an  individual  subject  to  suggestion; 
secondly,  the  example  of  laziness  which  makes  the  sug- 
gestion possible.  Now  a  coUectivist  State  would  rid 
the  race  of  both  of  these  elements ;  for  there  need  be 
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neither  the  over-exhaustion  which  tends  to  subject  men 
to  the  force  of  suggestion,  nor  the  example  of  laziness 
which  tends  to  create  the  suggestion  itself. 

Under  these  conditions,  habits  of  industry  are  likely, 
under  a  coUectivist  State,  to  be  not  only  more  contin- 
uous but  more  universal  than  under  our  own.  It  may 
be  objected,  however,  that  although  habits  of  industry 
will  suffice  to  keep  a  people  alive,  they  will  not  suffice 
to  advance  a  people  along  the  line  of  progress.  For 
this  purpose  it  would  seem  that  something  more  than 
habit  is  necessary,  and  that  the  competitive  system 
alone  can  furnish  this  kind  of  stimulus.  In  order  to 
test  this  objection  it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a 
moment  of  what  elements  stimulus  to  exertion,  outside 
of  habits  of  industry,  is  made  up. 

Obviously  men  will  not  do  more  work  than  their 
habits  direct  unless  such  work  is  either  aimed  at  the 
avoidance  of  pain  or  done  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
The  aim  of  the  collectivist  sjrstem  is  to  reduce  pain; 
it  need  not,  however,  for  that  reason  diminish  the 
element  of  stimulus  which  consists  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure. 

If  we  analyse  the  motives  which  induce  men  to  engage 
in  scientific  research,  they  will  be  found  to  consist  mainly 
of  three  distinguishable  motives :  curiosity,  the  pleasure 
which  accompanies  doing  anything  that  we  are  fitted  to 
do,  and  a  desire  for  consideration  or  fame. 

Now,  curiosity  will  be  enhanced  rather  than  dimin- 
ished in  the  collectivist  State,  because  it  is  killed  in 
most  of  us  by  the  overwork  involved  in  earning  our 
daily  bread.  Curiosity  is  consistent  only  with  a  certain 
freshness  of  the  mind  and  body:  a  horse,  when  first 
taken  out  of  the  stable,  will  observe  and  shy  at  every 
object  in  his  path ;  but  as  soon  as  he  becomes  fatigued 
he  will  cease  to  take  notice  of  these  things  altogether. 

24 
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The  same  thing  is  true  of  ourselves  in  a  long  day's 
walk.  We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  eager  interest 
we  take  in  a  new  book  during  the  first  hours  of  reading, 
and  how  the  interest  flags  as  the  brain  grows  weary; 
and  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  young  men 
who  are  keenly  interested  in  scientific  subjects  at  the 
University  lose  all  interest  in  them  when  their  minds 
are  worn  out  by  professional  labour.  Obviously,  then, 
if  collectivism  prevents  both  mental  and  physical  ex- 
haustion, curiosity  will  be  enhanced  by  it  rather  than 
diminished. 

Moreover  the  pleasure  which  accompanies  the  doing 
of  anything  that  we  can  do  well  is  like  curiosity  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  consistent  only  with  the  absence  of 
fatigue,  and  that  when  fatigue  is  absent  the  pleasure  of 
work  is  in  itself  stimulus  enough. 

But  of  the  three  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the 
stimulus  for  human  action,  none  is  as  powerful  as  the 
desire  for  human  consideration.  As  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  once  we  are  beyond  the  reach  of  hunger, 
the  race  for  wealth  becomes,  in  fact,  a  race  for  human 
consideration;  but  the  race  is  distorted  in  its  purpose 
and  disgraced  in  its  methods  by  the  substitution  of  the 
means  for  the  end,  —  of  wealth  for  affection.  So  long 
as  men  desire  the  affection  of  one  another, — and  we 
cannot  conceive  of  men  ceasing  to  desire  this,  —  so 
long  they  will  have  always  the  stimulus  necessary 
for  the  fullest  development  and  use  of  all  their  ment^ 
capacities. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  seem  to  be  led, 
is  that  the  effect  of  collectivism  would  be  to  diminiaK 
the  stimulus  that  results  from  pain  and  enhance  that 
which  results  from  pleasure.  All  trainers  of  animals 
will  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that,  of  these  two  stimuli, 
pleasure  is  the  more  potent.     Nor  is  it  otherwise  with 
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the  human  race.  Every  individual,  too,  in  a  coUectivist 
State,  would  have  a  stimulus  for  the  rapid  performance 
of  his  work,  in  the  fact  that,  through  the  adoption  of  the 
piece-work  plan,  the  sooner  the  daily  task  was  accom- 
plished, the  more  time  he  would  have  for  himself.  This 
time  he  could  devote  to  securing  means  of  enjoyment 
and  all  such  specific  advantages  as  a  man  can  furnish  his 
family  and  himself  without  making  these  means  of  enjoy- 
ment an  opportunity  for  oppressing  his  fellow  man.  And 
if  to  these  direct  sources  of  pleasure  to  himself  there 
be  added  all  those  pleasures  connected  with  efiEorts  to 
advance  the  general  good,  the  dignity  of  such  efforts, 
and  the  social  position  which  success  in  these  efforts 
commands,  clearly  there  is  in  the  coUectivist  State  no 
lack  of  stimulus.  All  that  collectivism  does,  then,  is 
to  diminish  the  stimulus  of  pain;  it  enhances  that  of 
pleasure. 

§  5.  That  Collectivism  Would  Be  Artificial  or 

Contrary  to  Nature 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  after  all  that  has  been 
already  written  about  nature,  to  deal  at  any  length  with 
this  objection.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  all 
civilisation  is  contrary  to  nature.  In  the  natural  state 
men  hunt  and  devour  one  another;  every  device  which 
man  has  invented  to  diminish  the  rigour  of  climate,  his 
method  of  preparing  food,  —  in  a  word,  everything 
which  distinguishes  man  from  beast,  —  is  artificial  or 
contrary  to  nature. 

There  is  nevertheless  a  principle  underlying  this 
objection  which  is  sound ;  for  there  are  friendly  forces 
in  nature  as  well  as  hostile,  and  it  is  when  we  violate 
or  ignore  these  friendly  forces  that  we  are  guilty  of 
error  or  even  crime.      The  objection,  therefore,  that 
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collectivism  is  contrary  to  nature  must  be  examined  in 
order  to  test  whether  there  is  in  it  anything  which  vio- 
lates a  friendly  law  of  nature,  or  one  which,  even 
though  not  friendly,  is  imperative.  In  other  words,  is 
there  anything  in  collectivism  which  is  unwholesome, 
immoral,  or  unwise? 

A  full  answer  to  this  question  involves  an  answer  to 
every  objection  that  can  be  raised  to  collectivism,  one 
after  the  other.  This  has  been  already  in  great  part 
attempted.  All,  therefore,  that  will  be  added  here  is 
to  point  out  that  in  its  essential  characteristics  collec- 
tivism is  less  artificial,  less  contrary  to  nature,  than 
our  present  system.  For  the  two  systems  differ  mainly 
in  the  fact  that  whereas  our  present  system  admits  pri- 
vate property,  collectivism  admits  it  only  to  a  very  small 
degree;  and  it  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the 
recognition  of  private  property  by  a  community  is  a 
device  peculiar  to  man. 

In  nature  we  find  two  main  theories  of  property: 
First,  among  insects  that  live  in  commimities  there  is 
the  theory  of  property  in  the  community  alone,  and, 
secondly,  among  those  that  do  not  live  in  communi- 
ties there  is  the  theory  of  private  property  for  those 
who  are  strong  enough  to  claim  it;  but  there  is  seldom 
any  recognition  of  private  property  in  the  individuals  of 
a  community  or  pack.  Among  the  solitary  camivora 
the  sense  of  private  property  is  most  highly  developed, 
but  it  is  defended  only  by  its  owner.  In  the  larger 
camivora  private  property  is  defended  by  violence; 
among  the  smaller  rodents  it  is  defended  by  stealth. 
Squirrels  hide  their  store  of  nuts;  seldom  outside  of 
man  is  private  property  respected.  Even  when  camivora 
unite,  as  wolves  do  to  hunt  in  packs,  there  is  no  recog*- 
nition  of  private  ownership  by  the  pack;  every  wolf 
takes  what  food  he  can  for  himself,  the  strongest  get- 
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ting  mcNst,  the  weakest  least.  In  no  community  in 
nature  does  there  seem  to  be  the  recognition  of  the 
right  of  one  member  to  accumulate  for  himself,  in  order, 
by  such  accumulation,  to  command  the  services  of  other 
miembers.  Now  this  is  the  essential  feature  and  the 
essential  evil  of  private  property  and  of  our  existing 
system. 

Collectivism  proposes  to  eliminate  just  this :  it  pro- 
poses to  recognise  private  property  only  in  those  per- 
sonal effects  the  accumulation  of  which  can  never  enable 
one  man  to  control  the  services  of  another;  all  those 
things,  on  the  contrary,  the  accumulation  of  which 
could  control  the  services  of  men,  are  owned  by  the 
entire  community. 

Now,  this  is  the  system  that  we  observe  in  the  most 
highly  developed  communities  furnished  by  nature,  in 
the  hive  of  the  bee  and  the  hill  of  the  ant. 

Collectivism  is  therefore  less  artificial  than  individu- 
alism. Again,  the  competitive  system,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  occasions  distress,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  production  power  to  outstrip  purchasing 
power.  Outside  of  man  food  is  secured  and  accumu- 
lated directly  for  consumption ;  under  our  existing  in- 
dustrial system  food,  clothing,  and  the  other  necessaries 
of  life  are  produced  or  manufactured,  not  for  consump- 
tion, but  for  money.  There  may  be  a  glut  of  food  and 
clothing  in  the  Market,  and  yet  thousands  suffering 
from  the  want  of  both  because  they  have  not  the  money 
to  pay  for  them.  This  is  highly  artificial ;  highly  con- 
trary to  nature.  Collectivism,  by  eliminating  the  dis- 
tressful factor  of  money,  is  returning  to  nature.  Here, 
again,  the  coUectivist  plan  is  less  artificial  than  our 
own. 
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§  6.  That  Collectivism  Would  Be  Pbejxjdicial 

TO  Art 

ThcNse  who  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  art  seems 
to  have  flourished  most  prosperously  at  periods  of  great 
wealth  are  disposed  to  believe  that  collectivism,  which 
is  ineradicably  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
with  the  disappearance  of  wealth,  would  necessarily  in- 
volve the  disappearance  of  art  also.  The  fallacies 
attending  this  reasoning  are  numerous. 

Collectivism,  as  has  been  already  explained,  by  no 
means  involves  disappearance  or  even  a  diminution  of 
wealth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  collectiv- 
ism will  greatly  increase  collective  wealth.  It  is  true 
that  collectivism  means  the  disappearance  of  enormous 
fortunes  in  the  hands  of  a  small  minority,  and  if  the 
possession  by  a  very  few  persons  of  great  wealth  is  nec- 
essary to  the  cultivation  of  art,  then  indeed  must  it  be 
admitted  that  collectivism  would  be  injurious  to  art; 
but  the  notion  that  an  accumulation  of  large  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  persons  is  necessary  to  the  cultivation 
of  art  is  wholly  wrong.  Undoubtedly,  under  the  com- 
petitive system,  such  an  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  is  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  art, 
because,  art  being  a  luxury,  no  one  can  indulge  in  it 
who  has  not  great  wealth,  and  so  art  has  been  the  first 
to  suffer  when  a  period  of  wealth  has  been  succeeded  by 
a  period  of  poverty;  but  with  the  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  State,  the  extent  to  which  art  will  prevail 
will  depend,  not  upon  the  taste  of  a  few  individuals, 
but  upon  the  wealth  of  the  community,  and  if  it  has 
been  proved  that  a  larger  degree  of  wealth  can  be  main- 
tained, under  a  coUectivist  form  of  government,  with 
less  labour  than  under  a  competitive  form,  then  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  art  will  be  removed. 
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for  the  principal  obstacle  which  now  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  cultivation  of  art  is  the  necessity  under  which 
the  artist  labours  of  earning  bread. 

Collectivism,  then,  does  not  involve  the  diminution 
of  wealth.  Under  our  present  system  wealth  is  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  Collectivism  will  concentrate  wealth  in  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  concentration  will  result  in  greater  wealth  than 
has  ever  been  known  before.  It  is  also  believed  that, 
owing  to  the  economy  of  production  and  distribution, 
every  individual  in  the  community  will  have  a  much 
larger  share  of  luxury  than  under  existing  conditions ; 
that  no  one  willing  at  all  to  work  will  lack  either  the 
necessaries  or  the  comforts  of  civilised  life ;  and  if  this 
be  true  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  collectiv- 
ism, so  far  from  prejudicing  art,  will,  on  the  contrary, 
greatly  enhance  it. 

Before,  however,  further  considering  the  effect  of 
collectivism  on  art,  let  us  consider  briefly  the  effect 
upon  art  of  our  existing  competitive  system ;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  conditions  more  hostile  to  the 
development  of  art  than  those  which  prevail  to-day. 

If  art  suffers  by  poverty,  it  suffers  almost  to  the  same 
extent  by  wealth ;  no  artist  can  live  unless  he  can  sell 
the  product  of  his  labours.  He  is  to  this  extent,  there- 
fore, the  slave  of  the  wealthy.  The  standard  of  his 
art  is  set  not  by  his  own  ideal,  but  by  the  ideal  of  the 
patron  for  whom  he  works.  If  his  patron  be  a  Julius 
the  Second  or  a  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  he  may  produce  the 
work  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  but  if  his  patron  be  a  Chicago 
pork-packer  or  a  Manchester  cotton-spinner,  his  work  is 
more  likely  to  be  that  which  we  so  often  find  disgracing 
the  walls  of  our  modem  exhibitions. 

Unfortunately  such  patrons  of  art  as  marked  the 
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periods  of  Pericles  and  of  the  Renaissance  are  raie. 
The  tendency  of  commercialism  is  to  degrade  standards 
rather  than  elevate  them,  and  under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  wealth  should  have 
produced  more  bad  art  than  good,  or  that  to-day  it 
should  be  engaged  in  diverting  genius  from  working 
out  high  ideals  of  art  in  order  to  immortalise  the  fea- 
tures of  voracious  middlemen. 

But  commercialism  tends  not  only  to  degrade  art  by 
the  general  lowering  of  its  standards,  but  it  degrades 
the  artist  by  forcing  him  to  expedients  which  charac- 
terise promoters  of  patent  medicines.  The  artist  must 
advertise.  He  rarely  can  support  life  while  he  waits  for 
an  artistic  public  to  court  his  studio.  The  public  is 
engaged,  not  in  collecting  works  of  art,  but  in  malring 
money;  and  only  a  very  few,  therefore,  devote  any  con- 
siderable part  of  their  time  to  art.  We  find,  therefore, 
artists  combining,  as  merchants  do,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  their  works  before  the  eyes  of  reluctant  pur- 
chasers. They  organise  exhibitions,  salons,  art  asso- 
ciations, and  these  promptly  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  skilful  manipulators  among  them,  so  that  genius 
tends  to  be  excluded  from  the  very  exhibitions  organised 
in  order  to  bring  genius  to  public  notice.  Sometimes 
the  organisation  of  art  and  literature  is  left  to  the 
State;  it  was  George  III.  who  instituted  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy; Richelieu  who  created  the  Academy  in  France. 
But  the  art  institution,  like  all  other  human  institu- 
tions, is  promptly  captured  by  an  intelligent  and 
interested  minority,  who  use  the  institution  to  advertise 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  institution  and  the 
object  for  which  it  was  constituted.  And  so  Whistler 
never  gets  into  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  doors  of 
the  Immortals  are  closed  to  Balzac  and  to  Alphonse 
Daudet. 
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Commercialism,  too,  creates  the  dealer.  In  the  days 
of  the  soldier  the  patron  of  art  went  himself  to  the 
artist's  studio  and  commissioned  him  to  create  after  his 
own  imaginings.  But  the  merchant  and  manufacturer 
are  too  busy  *' higgling"  and  manufacturing  to  search  for 
art.  Just  as  by  the  power  of  the  purse  they  converted 
the  mediaeval  knight  into  the  modem  mercenary,  so  to- 
day they  impose  their  standards  upon  art  through  their 
control  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  dealer.  It  is  the 
dealer  to-day  —  the  eternal  middleman  —  who  visits  the 
studios;  and  the  dealer  commissions  the  artist,  not  to 
paint  as  his  heart  may  inspire,  but  to  supply  the  demand 
of  Birmingham  and  Manchester. 

It  is  true  the  dealer  sometimes  educates  the  Acad- 
emy. The  first  paintings  of  Bume- Jones  were  refused 
by  the  Academy.  A  dealer  —  and  the  world  owes  him 
thanks  —  took  up  Bume-Jones,  invested  largely  in 
his  paintings,  needed  the  talismanic  letters  R.  A.  to 
raise  prices  to  a  maximum ;  and  so  Bume-Jones  became 
an  Academician. 

But  our  dealer  and  Academy  alike  weighs  the  tyranny 
of  the  Market.  And  the  Market  in  art  means  portrait- 
painting  and  the  commonplace.  Royalty,  too,  exer- 
cises an  influence  on  literature  and  art.  In  Germany 
both  are  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  the  HohenzoUems. 
In  England  the  throne  lifts  from  obscurity  a  Belli,  a 
Winterhalter,  and  an  Edgar  Boehm.  It  condemns 
London  to  the  sculpture  that  disgraces  the  ancient  site 
of  Temple  Bar. 

And  because  Royal  Academies,  aldermen,  and  State 
institutions  at  large  become  captured  by  commercial- 
ism, the  individualist  rails  against  all  interference  of 
the  State  with  art  whatever. 

But  State  intervention  is  in  some  fields  of  art  essen- 
tial; it  is  essential,  for  example,  in  that  of  architec- 
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tures  no  other  instrumentality  can  replace  it.  In  order 
to  be  persuaded  of  this  we  have  but  to  compare  the 
architecture  of  our  American  cities,  where  individualism 
has  been  allowed  to  run  riot,  with  cities  in  Europe 
where  the  State  has  at  certain  periods  been  allowed  to 
exercise  a  beneficent  control.  The  only  city  in  the 
United  States  which  has  any  claim  to  beauty  is  Wash- 
ington, and  Washington  was  laid  out  and  in  great  part 
built  by  the  State.  In  New  York  every  public  square 
is  disgraced  by  the  incongruity  of  buildings  put  up  to 
suit  individual  tastes  and  individual  necessities.  At 
the  very  gateway  of  Central  Park  is  a  block  of  build- 
ings which  may  serve  as  a  comment  on  individualism 
in  architecture.  On  the  south  comer  is  a  huge  Astor 
hotel  nearly  twenty  stories  high,  with  a  showy  fagade  a 
few  yards  wide  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  about  an  acre  of 
hideous  brick  exposed  on  its  side  and  rear.  Next  to  it 
comes  a  building  one-third  its  height,  put  up  and  occu- 
pied by  a  grocer.  Next  to  this  is  a  brick  building  about 
a  third  of  the  height  of  the  grocer's;  and  next  again, 
on  the  north  corner,  a  wooden  shanty  one  story  high 
occupied  by  a  liquor  saloon. 

In  Paris,  the  beautiful  city  of  the  world,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  public  places  have  been  laid  out 
entirely  by  the  State.  The  Place  Vend6me  was  built 
in  one  piece  by  Louis  XIV.,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
by  Louis  XV.,  and  the  Place  de  TEtoile  by  the  Empire. 
All  the  great  buildings  which  at  every  comer  delight 
the  eye  have  been  built  by  the  State,  —  the  Louvre, 
the  Luxembourg,  the  old  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  the  Pantheon ;  and  within  a  few  months  the  In- 
valides,  heretofore  lost  to  view  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  has  been  brought  within  the  landscape  effect  of  the 
Champs-Elys^es  by  a  bridge  and  two  State  buildings. 

If  a  city  is  to  he  beautiful,  it  can  be  so  only  through 
the  collective  action  of  the  State. 
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Again,  if  our  landscapes  are  to  be  saved  from  the 
factory  and  the  railroad,  it  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  collective  action  of  the  State. 

And  if  State  institutions  have  heretofore  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  an  interested  minority,  it  is  because  State 
institutions  themselves  are  subject  to  a  higher  sov- 
ereignty than  the  State,  —  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Market. 

Very  few  are  alive  to  the  extent  to  which  industrial- 
ism is  responsible  for  the  ugliness  of  our  modem  life. 
Nowhere  is  this  perhaps  better  illustrated  than  in 
approaching  a  picturesque  town  by  train.  Railroad 
builders,  in  laying  their  tracks  and  designing  their 
yards,  have  considered  nothing  but  how  to  secure  the 
largest  profits  from  the  least  expenditure.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  they  have  never  sought  to  conceal  their 
work  when  unsightly,  or  adorn  it  when  capable  of 
adornment.  Upon  approaching,  therefore,  such  a  town 
as  Angers,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  its  traditional  pic- 
turesqueness,  so  thoroughly  has  the  railroad  builder 
devastated  that  portion  of  it  where  the  traveller  lands. 
It  is  only  after  the  traveller  has  got  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  railroad  builder  that  he  discovers  the  beau- 
ties of  the  place.  This  is  true  of  almost  every  pictur- 
esque town  in  the  civilised  world.  Under  a  collectivist 
form  of  government  the  object  to  be  secured  is  not  the 
making  of  money,  —  it  is  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  all 
would,  therefore,  be  equally  concerned  in  so  disposing 
of  the  railroad  plant  as  to  conceal  it  where  it  could  not 
be  adorned.  Where  it  was  possible,  tracks  would  be 
sunk ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  must  be  raised, 
they  would  be  laid  upon  viaducts  that  would  add  to 
the  landscape  rather  than  detract  from  it.  There  are 
few  things  more  beautiful  than  an  artistically  con- 
structed bridge.     There  are  few  things  more  painful  to 
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the  eye  than  a  railroad  bridge  constructed  with  regard 
only  to  economy.  Many  artists  have  undoubtedly  sym- 
pathised with  Ruskin  in  his  onslaughts  upon  railroads, 
but  they  seem  none  of  them  to  have  appreciated  that 
the  hideous  results  of  railroads  were  mainly  due  to 
the  sacrifice  of  every  consideration  to  that  of  making 
money.  There  is  nothing  in  the  modem  spirit  incon- 
sistent with  the  highest  art  provided  only  this  sordid 
motive  for  economy  were  eliminated.  By  this  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  economy  will  be  a  matter  of  no 
importance  to  a  coUectivist  State.  On  the  contrary, 
economy,  in  so  far  as  consistent  with  happiness, 
should  be  its  special  care;  the  curse  of  the  present 
system  is  that  economy  is  practised  on  the  public 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  whereas  under  a  coUectivist 
State  economy  will  be  practised  by  the  public  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  Any  public  work  that  would  perma- 
nently set  up  an  object  of  ugliness  to  the  public  eye 
would,  upon  this  theory,  be  a  thing  not  only  evil  in 
itself,  but  evil  in  its  consequences ;  for  it  would  be  in- 
consistent  with  that  high  standard  which  it  is  the  special 
province  of  collectivism  to  attain,  and  would  therefor© 
be  inconsistent  with  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  the 
people.  Illustrations  could  be  heaped  one  upon  another, 
showing  the  extent  to  which  beauty  is  sacrificed  by  the 
competitive  system.  There  is  hardly  a  beautiful  spot  in 
the  civilised  world  that  has  escaped  the  degrading  hand 
of  the  advertiser.  There  is  hardly  a  street  in  our  Amer- 
ican cities  which  some  individual  has  not,  out  of  regard 
for  his  pocket,  disgraced  either  by  leaving  a  portion  of 
it  unimproved  and  exposing  thereby  the  blank  party 
walls  of  the  buildings  on  either  side,  or  by  building  to  a 
height  grotesquely  greater  than  his  neighbours  and  ex- 
hibiting his  own  party  walls  in  all  their  dreary  ugliness 
high  above  the  adjacent  roofs.     There  is  hardly  a  cathe- 
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dral  on  the  continent  of  Europe  which  is  not  crowded 
almost  out  of  sight  by  private  buildings  erected  to  fill  a 
private  purse.  Let  but  once  this  necessity  for  collect- 
ing rent  disappear,  and  the  State  will  have  no  interest 
in  crowding;  no  interest  in  making  one  building  higher 
than  another;  for  refusing  to  build  where  a  building  is 
required  by  symmetry,  or  insisting  on  building  where, 
on  the  contrary,  art  demands  an  open  space. 

The  havoc,  too,  which  the  existing  industrial  system 
is  playing  with  our  scenery  is  a  matter  for  public  lamen- 
tation. Few  industries  contribute  more  to  this  than 
that  of  lighting  by  electricity.  The  Swiss  have  discov- 
ered that  waterfalls  can  be  coined  into  gold;  and  coin 
them  into  gold  they  do  with  reckless  disregard  for  the 
beauty  of  their  vales.  Witness,  for  example,  the  Valley 
of  the  Inn  between  the  Lake  of  St.  Moritz  and  Celerina, 
where,  in  the  space  of  four  hundred  yards,  two  electric 
lighting  plants  have  been  constructed,  and  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  glades  in  Switzerland  converted  into  a 
hideous  factory. 

Before  the  necessity  of  making  money  every  consid- 
eration has  yielded  and  does  to-day  yield,  —  considera- 
tions of  beauty,  of  art,  of  morality;  it  is  only  by  elimi- 
nating the  necessity  of  making  money,  or  rather  by 
confining  compulsory  labour  to  a  few  hours  of  every 
day,  that  man  can  become  emancipated  from  the  slavery 
of  modem  conditions,  whether  it  be  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  character  or  for  the  realisation  of 
artistic  ideals. 

In  a  collectivist  State  there  will  be  artists  recognised 
by  the  State  performing  their  daily  task  for  the  beauti- 
fying of  the  State.  And  there  will  be  by  their  side 
artists  unrecognised  by  the  State;  so  that  if  the  State 
be  controlled  by  inartistic  people  there  will  be,  never- 
theless, thanks  to  the  leisure  furnished  by  collectivism, 
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free  scope  for  the  exercise  and  development  of  indi- 
vidual genius  by  the  side  of  those  favoured  by  the  State. 
Here  is  illustrated  the  essential  difference  between  the 
collectivist  and  the  individualist  scheme  of  government. 
In  the  latter  men  seem  to  be  free,  but  are  in  fact  slaves ; 
in  the  former  men  are  obviously,  during  a  few  hours  of 
the  day,  subject  to  State  rule,  but  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day  they  are  in  fact  free.  And  the  enjoyment  of 
this  real  freedom  will  have  for  result  to  create  a  freedom 
in  literature,  music,  and  art  unknown  before.  For  under 
the  competitive  system  genius  is  daily  being  stifled  by 
the  necessity  of  making  bread;  whereas,  bread  being  pro- 
vided by  the  few  hours  of  compulsory  labour  required 
by  the  State,  the  artist,  the  writer,  and  the  musician 
will  be  free  during  the  remaining  hours  to  work  out  each 
his  own  conceptions  before  a  public  itself  free  to  appre- 
ciate them,  not  under  a  false  standard  of  exchange  value, 
but  for  what  they  have  in  them  that  is  beautiful  and 
true. 
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CHAPTER  V 

practical  working  op  collectivism 

§  1.  Intboductory 

The  previous  chapters  having  laid  down  a  few  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  collectivism  proposed  for  study 
in  this  volume,  we  shall  next  endeavour  briefly  to  sketch 
how  collectivism  can  be  rescued  from  the  dreamland  to 
which  individualists  are  disposed  to  consign  it  and  re- 
duced to  a  practical  programme  applicable  to-day;  how 
the  change  from  our  present  conditions  may  be  slowly 
effected ;  and  how  the  collectivist  plan,  more  or  less  real- 
ised, may  be  made  to  work  so  as  to  combine  economy  of 
production  with  the  fullest  individual  liberty. 

In  one  sense  of  the  word  collectivism  is  already  a  part 
of  our  existing  political  programme,  and  already  to  a 
considerable  extent  realised.  Every  public  park  is  a 
tribute  to  collectivism.  It  is  the  appropriation  of  land 
by  the  State  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public.  The 
post-office  is  a  demonstration  of  the  utility  of  collectiv- 
ism; for  through  the  post-office  the  State  undertakes 
the  collection,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  letters 
and  small  parcels.  And  the  unreasonableness  of  some 
individualist  opposition  to  collectivism  is  made  clear 
when  we  consider  that  while  no  individualist  objects  to 
the  State  carrying  small  parcels,  any  programme  that 
would  suggest  the  advisableness  of  the  State  carrying 
large  parcels,  live  stock,  or  human  beings  would  be  stig- 
matised in  the  United  States  as  rank  socialism.     And 
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yet  this  rank  socialism  is  peacefully  and  beneficially 
realised  in  Belgium  and  other  European  States.  And 
in  Australia  the  State  not  only  owns  the  railroads,  but 
acts  as  salesman  of  the  products  transported.  So  also 
in  the  United  States  our  cities  generally  own  their  water- 
works, but  seldom  their  gas-works;  whereas  in  England 
the  reverse  is  true,  and  correspondingly  the  ownership 
of  gas  by  the  city  is  denounced  as  immoral  by  owners 
of  gas  stock  in  New  York;  whereas  shareholders  in 
water  companies  in  London  look  with  approval  on  the 
ownership  by  the  city  of  its  lighting  plant,  but  condemn 
city  ownership  of  water-works  as  dangerous  socialism. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  much  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  collectivism  is  due  to  so-called  "vested  interests," 
—  the  vested  interests  of  shareholders  in  gas  and  water 
stock,  —  and  when  we  remember  the  riot  caused  by  the 
rag-pickers  when,  in  1832,  the  Parisian  authorities  for- 
bade the  exposure  of  rags  in  the  streets  owing  to  the 
danger  of  cholera  through  infection,  when  we  remember 
that  the  rag-pickers  based  their  right  to  indignation  and 
revolt  upon  their  vested  interests  in  rags,  and  found 
many  individualists  to  espouse  their  cause,  we  may  well 
look  with  scrutiny  upon  opposition  to  collectivism 
which  is  marshalled  under  the  banners  of  "vested 
interests." 

§  2.  Prepabbdness  of  Different  Countries 

FOR  Collectivism 

Singularly  enough,  the  United  States  presents  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world  as  to  its 
maturity  for  the  adoption  of  collectivism.  As  regards 
the  actual  adoption  of  the  collectivist  programme  it  is 
behind,  but  as  regards  commercial  development  it  is 
ahead,  of  other  countries.     In  other  words,   while  in 
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Europe  and  Australia  the  ownership  by  the  State  of 
public  utilities  is  far  more  extensive  than  in  the  United 
States,  the  development  of  commercial  enterprise  with 
us  has,  in  the  necessary  evolution  of  individualism  under 
the  spur  of  intelligence,  prepared  our  industries  for  pur- 
chase by  the  State  to  a  singular  degree,  and  presents  a 
remarkable  example  of  how  individualism  carries  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  For  just  as  the 
freedom  of  contract  which  ushered  in  the  industrial 
revolution  of  the  close  of  last  century  carried  within 
itself  the  seeds  that  eventually  destroyed  freedom  of 
contract  by  the  organisation  of  trade  unions,  employ- 
ers' associations  and  trade  alliances,  so  also  competi- 
tion has  ended  in  the  United  States  by  destroying  com- 
petition in  many  trades  through  the  organisation  of 
trusts.  This  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that,  politics 
not  furnishing  in  our  country  the  prizes  offered  in 
Europe,  genius  has  abandoned  the  political  arena  for 
that  of  business,  and  the  progress  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  business  has  therefore  been  more  rapid  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
what  country  to  choose  as  the  arena  for  our  hypothetical 
collectivism :  the  United  States,  which  is  behindhand  in 
the  actual  adoption  of  collectivism  and  ahead  in  com- 
mercial preparedness  for  it,  or  some  European  State 
where  the  converse  is  true.  And  indeed  this  suggests 
one  of  the  difficulties  that  attends  the  hypothetical 
treatment  of  the  question. 

§  3.  Theories  of  Karl  Marx  and  the 

Fabians 

For  not  only  do  conditions  vary  in  every  State  to  start 
with,  but  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  direction 

25 
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the  movement  may  take  at  the  various  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment. Karl  Marx  was  probably  wrong  in  his  con- 
jecture. To  him  conditions  were  becoming  rapidly 
worse  and  worse  to  the  unwealthy,  and  he  therefore  con- 
cluded that  they  would  ultimately  become  so  intolerable 
that  a  new  social  State  would  be  born  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion to  which  the  concentration  of  capital  inevitably 
seemed  to  tend.  But  although  capital  has  in  our 
country  continued  to  become  concentrated  in  a  few 
hands,  wages  have  increased,  hours  of  labour  have  di- 
minished, and  the  small  farmer  and  tradesman,  though 
in  certain  places  harassed  and  impoverished,  cannot  at 
large  be  said  to  have  been  expropriated  in  accordance 
with  the  prophecy  of  Karl  Marx.  The  same  is  true  in 
Europe. 

The  Fabian  theory  of  collectivism  seems  more  sound 
than  that  of  Marx.  According  to  this  theory,  collec- 
tivism is  to  creep  upon  the  civilised  world  by  invisible 
steps,  and  is,  perhaps,  never  to  be  realised  in  its  en- 
tirety. To  this  last  point  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  give 
a  few  moments'  consideration,  for  it  is  one  upon  which 
there  exists  a  widespread  misunderstanding.  The  first 
questions  a  wealthy  inquirer  is  likely  to  put  upon  this 
question  of  collectivism  are :  "  Will  there  be  any  domes- 
tic servants  in  your  collectivism  ?  shall  I  be  able  to  keep 
my  horses?  where  shall  I  go  for  my  grouse-shooting?'* 
It  is  a  pity,  perhaps,  that  the  wealthy  are  so  little  alive 
to  the  misery  occasioned  by  present  conditions  as  to  be 
unable  to  accept  a  programme  that  looks  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  misery  without  first  assuring  themselves  that 
it  shall  not  interfere  with  a  single  one  of  their  comforts 
and  amusements.  No  wealthy  man  who  was  animated 
by  a  religious  spirit  would  take  this  view  of  a  great 
social  problem.  But  we  must  reluctantly  admit  that  the 
number  of  wealthy  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  single 
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amusement  for  the  diminution  of  harlotry  and  pain  are 
few ;  and  that  if  the  wealthy  are  to  any  important  de- 
gree to  become  interested  in  socialism,  it  must  be  on 
the  condition  that  the  coUectivist  programme  will  not 
sensibly  affect  their  comforts  and  may  perhaps  avert  an 
impending  danger.  To  them,  then,  let  it  be  at  once 
made  clear  that  collectivism  involves  no  unremunerated 
expropriation,  no  spoliation  of  deer  forests,  no  destruc- 
tion of  game.  They  may  adopt  collectivism  with  as  little 
real  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience  as  when  of  old  the 
Roman  Senators  adopted  the  ritual  of  Christianity.  In- 
deed, they  may  derive  fr.om  it  some  of  the  advantages 
which  the  corrupt  Roman  Empire  derived  from  &e  stiU 
honest  Christian  official.  For  just  as  the  days  of  the 
Empire  were  prolonged  by  the  infusion  into  its  admin- 
istration of  Christians  unpolluted  by  the  pervading 
corruption,  so  the  days  of  the  millionaire  may  be  pro- 
longed by  the  avoidance  of  the  Revolution  prophesied 
by  Karl  Marx,  and  in  some  countries  to-day  by  no  means 
impossible. 

Adopting,  then,  the  Fabian  theory  of  gradual  rather 
than  revolutionary  development,  let  us  consider  some  of 
the  phases  through  which  this  development  might  pass 
in  our  own  country,  —  the  United  States  of  America. 

§  4.  Hypothetical  Development  of  Collectivism 

IN  THE  United  States 

(a)  Present  Political  Conditions 

Most  cities  of  the  United  States  are  to-day  adminis- 
tered by  an  organisation  primarily  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  control  of  municipal  spoils,  and 
secondarily  associated  with  one  of  the  national  parties. 
In  Philadelphia  the  organisation  in  control  is  Republican; 
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in  New  York  it  is  Democratic.  Obviously  the  party  not 
in  control  is  willing  to  adopt  any  policy  not  too  incon- 
sistent with  its  national  platform  which  seems  likely  to 
oust  its  rival  from  the  city  offices ;  it  naturally,  therefore, 
comes  to  pass  that  the  party  not  in  control  is  generally 
the  party  of  municipal  reform,  because  in  the  first 
place  it  is  the  natural  ally  of  the  independent  reformer, 
and  in  the  second  place,  being  driven  by  this  chronic 
though  reluctant  alliance  to  favour  good  and  oppose  bad 
administration,  it  attracts  to  itself  the  moral  element  of 
the  community.  There  is  therefore  in  every  city  a 
national  party  not  in  control  which  is  willing  to  adopt  a 
programme  Ukely  to  dispossess  the  enemy,  provided  this 
programme  be  not  too  violently  inconsistent  with  the 
national  platform. 

The  wage-earner  is  the  element  in  the  voting  popula* 
tion  which  the  party  not  in  control  has  to  secure  in  order 
to  dispossess  the  enemy,  because,  in  the  first  place,  he 
represents  a  large  vote,  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  is 
the  natural  ally  of  the  organisation  in  control. 

Upon  this  last  point  it  is  difficult  to  be  too  emphatic. 
The  wage-earner  generally  supports  the  organisation  in 
control,  however  corrupt,  for  two  reasons :  In  the  first 
place  he  has  little  advantage  to  derive  from  honest  gov- 
ernment. He  pays  no  taxes;  he  is  not  aware  of  the 
incidental  consequences  of  high  taxes  on  rent,  etc. ;  he 
is  secretly  and  sometimes  avowedly  pleased  to  see  the 
rich  bled  by  the  organisation  to  which  he  belongs. 

In  the  second  place,  if  he  derives  no  direct  advantage 
himself  from  the  organisation,  his  friends  and  his  rela- 
tives do :  one  is  a  barkeeper  interested  in  violating  the 
law  regarding  early  closing ;  another  is  a  policeman  in- 
terested in  levying  tribute  on  the  barkeeper,  who  is 
himself  thankful  to  be  permitted  by  the  protection  of 
the  organisation  to  secure  large  profits  during  Sunday 
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and  late  hours  by  the  payment  of  a  relatively  small 
tribute  to  the  policeman;  another  is  a  street-cleaner  at 
two  dollars  a  day;  another  is  a  public-school  teacher; 
another  is  employed  in  the  Building  Department,  an 
employment  furnishing  numerous  opportunities  for  petty 
plunder. 

Absence  of  sensible  interest  in  good  government,  and 
an  indefined  but  no  less  for  that  reason  ineffectual 
sympathy  with  bad  government,  keeps  the  wage-earner 
loyal  to  the  organisation  in  control. 

He  is,  however,  by  no  means  incapable  of  revolt 
against  the  organisation.  On  the  contrary,  the  moment 
the  small  stake  he  has  in  the  government  is  attacked,  he 
at  once  makes  himself  felt.  The  public  parks  are  his, 
and  any  attack  upon  them  is  at  once  resented ;  the  down- 
throw of  Tammany  Hall  in  1870  was  preluded  by  an  out- 
burst of  popular  protest  against  a  supposed  expropriation 
of  Central  Park;  and  that  of  1893  began  with  the 
attempt  of  a  few  Tammany  horse -fanciers  to  take  a  strip 
from  the  same  park  for  a  speedway.  Moreover,  willing 
though  he  may  be  to  see  the  policeman  add  to  his  salary 
by  an  occasional  present  from  a  willing  saloon-keeper, 
the  indignation  of  the  people  blazed  in  New  York  when 
it  was  revealed  that  the  police  had  become  so  far 
corrupt  as  to  extort  money  from  a  widow  by  depriving 
her  of  the  custody  of  her  children. 


(&)   Extension  of  Municipal  OvmersMp  and 

A  dministration 

The  wage-earner  is  therefore  by  no  means  irrespon- 
sive either  to  an  attack  upon  his  own  slender  righte  or 
to  an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  defenceless.  It 
does  not,  then,  seem  unreasonable  to  believe  that  he 
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would  respond  to  and  support  a  programme  which  sen- 
sibly increased  his  stake  in  good  government,  and  by  so 
doing  enhanced  his  value  and  dignity  as  a  citizen.  For 
example,  the  high  price  charged  for  gas  by  the  private 
corporations  which  furnish  gas  to  New  York  make  the 
use  of  gas  as  fuel  impossible  to  the  unwealthy,  and  sub- 
jects them  to  the  necessity  of  using  coal  which  they 
have  to  buy  in  small  quantities  at  correspondingly  high 
prices  because  they  have  no  room  to  store  it.  If,  instead 
of  having  to  pay  to  a  private  company  $1.15  per  thou- 
sand feet  for  gas,  the  city  were  to  manufacture  its  own 
gas  and  furnish  it,  as  Glasgow  and  Manchester  do,  at 
fifty  cents  a  thousand  feet,  the  city  would  be  conferring 
a  benefit  to  every  wage-earner  which  in  dollars  would 
mount  up  to  three  figures  at  the  end  of  the  year;  he 
would  then  for  the  first  time  realise  the  advantage  of 
good  municipal  government  and  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving it  from  jobbery,  sinecurism,  and  corruption. 

The  same  is  true  of  transportation.  At  present  the 
cost  of  running  a  street  railway  by  electricity  is  probably 
small  enough  to  permit  of  three-cent  fares  without  loss. 
The  existing  companies,  capitalised  at  figures  far  exceed- 
ing cost  and  built  in  large  part  with  the  proceeds  of  bonds 
bearing  four  per  cent  interest,  are  making  fortunes  for 
their  promoters.  Were  the  city  to  buy  these  tramways 
at  an  honest  price,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  price  that  would 
fairly  compensate  the  promoters,  not  only  for  outlay, 
but  also  for  the  courage  and  ability  they  have  shown  in 
bringing  tramways  to  their  present  state  of  improve- 
ment, —  the  city  would  not  only  immediately  save  the 
difference  between  the  four  per  cent  paid  by  the  present 
companies  on  their  bonds  and  the  high  dividends  dis- 
tributed on  their  stock  on  the  one  hand  and  the  two  per 
cent  paid  by  the  city  on  the  other,  but  it  would  also 
benefit  by  the  economy  it  could  bring  into  the  original 
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cost  of  new  tramways  in  as  yet  undeveloped  thorough- 
fares. 

Municipal  ownership  and  administration  of  lighting 
and  transportation  plants  would  not  only  give  the  wage- 
eamer  a  substantial  stake  in  the  city,  but  would  result 
in  an  appreciable  saving  to  him  of  money  and  make  him 
for  the  first  part  a  veritable  partner  in  municipal  enter- 
prises. It  is  true  that  such  an  experiment  might  not 
succeed ;  it  might  result  in  the  construction  by  the  city 
of  lines  that  would  not  pay ;  it  might  result  in  extrava- 
gance ;  in  a  deliberate  increase  of  officials  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  municipal  spoils  and  securing  political 
support.  And  if  the  carrying  out  of  this  programme  is 
left  to  Tammany  Hall,  such  will  probably  be  the  case. 
But  if  the  programme  is  presented  to  the  people  and 
carried  out  by  men  of  conscience  such  as  exist  in  New 
York,  there  still  is  a  chance  of  its  succeeding  as  well  in 
New  York  as  in  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  other  cities 
of  England  and  Germany.  The  wage-earners  of  New 
York  are  rapidly  learning  the  value  to  them  of  such  a 
programme;  they  will  one  day  certainly  insist  upon  it; 
the  question  which  men  of  conscience  and  education 
have  to  decide  is  whether  they  will  wait  to  see  it  increase 
the  power  of  Tammany  Hall,  or,  by  proposing  and  carry- 
ing it  out  themselves,  secure  for  it  the  advantages 
economic,  political,  and  moral  derivable  therefrom. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  pessimists  to  say  that  the 
experiment  will  fail ;  to  such,  two  answers  can  be  made : 
The  first,  that  a  properly  understood  political  faith  will 
not  permit  the  possibility  of  failure  to  paralyse  an  effort 
which  is  in  itself  commendable.^  The  second,  that  if  the 
experiment  fails,  it  will  only  show  that  our  cities  are 
not  yet  fit  for  the  coUectivist  programme.  It  will  not 
prove  that  the  coUectivist  programme  is  itself  impracti- 

^  See  book  ii.  ch.  vi.  §  3. 
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cal,  for  European  cities  have  already  shown  themselves 
fit  for  it.     That  Americans  will  willingly  admit  them- 
selves inferior  to  other  nations  in  this  respect  is  not  con- 
sistent with  American  traditions,  and  need  not  therefore 
prevent  our  proceeding  with  our  hypothetical  collectiv- 
ism.    It  may  take  time  for  the  wage-earner  to  learn  the 
advantages  of  honesty  and  the  necessity  of  vigilance. 
But  he  mil  probably  learn  it  at  last;  and  then  he  will 
have  fitted  himself  for  a  new  advance.     But  assuming 
the  worst,  —  that  he  does  not,  —  we  shall  have  then  to 
admit  that  we  are  unfit  for  collectivism,  and  proceed 
with  our  hypothesis  in  Europe  rather  than  the  United 
States,  —  an  assumption  which,  be  it  clearly  understood, 
is  believed  to  be  unjustifiable  and  superfluous. 

Assuming,  then,  that  eventually  a  large  number  of 
our  cities  have  learned  the  art  of  furnishing  cheap  and 
good  gas  and  transportation,  the  next  natural  step  for 
them  to  take  is  to  apply  post-oflBce  methods  to  the  city- 
distribution  of  coal,  ice,  milk,  and  all  those  things  as  to 
the  production  of  which  there  does  not  enter  the  element 
of  skill  to  an  appreciable  degree.  The  foolish  manner 
in  which  these  things  are  now  distributed  has  already 
been  described ;  an  economy  of  certainly  thirty  per  cent 
would  be  effected  by  delivering  through  one  agency  from 
door  to  door  instead  of  through  a  thousand  agencies  at 
spots  widely  distant  from  one  another.  Municipal  dis- 
tribution, however,  need  not  and  should  not  put  an  end 
to  private  enterprise.  Some  persons  will  want  to  have 
coal  of  a  particular  quality,  ice  made  by  a  particular 
process,  milk  from  a  particular  farm.  Let  these  remain 
gratified  and  let  private  enterprise  be  allowed  to  gratify 
them ;  so  far  let  individualism  be  not  only  tolerated,  but 
even  fostered ;  for  here  we  come  to  a  point  in  our  col- 
lectivist  scheme  which  cannot  too  much  be  insisted  on. 
There  are  certain  functions,  such  as  tramways,  which  are 
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in  their  nature  monopolies ;  no  more  than  one  pair  of 
rails  can  be  conveniently  laid  in  a  street.  There  are 
other  functions  which  in  their  nature  partake  of  mo- 
nopoly without  being  essentially  so,  as,  for  example, 
bridges  and  ferries ;  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
bridges  or  ferries  that  can  be  profitably  used.  There 
are  other  functions,  such  as  the  distribution  of  coal, 
which,  while  they  can  conveniently  and  economically 
be  performed  by  the  city,  can  at  the  same  time  be  per- 
formed by  private  enterprise.  It  is  no  part  of  intelligent 
collectivism  to  refuse  to  private  enterprise  all  the  liberty 
it  needs  in  those  fields  where  it  can  be  exercised  without 
public  detriment;  indeed,  it  will  be  later  seen  that  it  is 
upon  this  liberty  that  collectivism  depends  to  keep  it 
free  from  the  levelling  tendency  of  which  individualists 
accuse  it. 

(c)  Extension  of  National  Ovmership  and  Administration 

While  cities  are  learning  to  furnish  gas  and  transpor- 
tation, and  to  distribute  ice,  coal,  milk,  bread,  and  all 
the  other  articles  that  enter  into  necessary  daily  con- 
sumption, the  extension  of  municipal  activity  cannot  but 
have  its  echo  in  national  affairs.  One  of  the  national 
parties  will  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  what  a  city  can 
do  with  city  utilities  a  nation  can  do  with  national 
utilities.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  which  of  the 
national  parties  is  most  likely  first  to  adopt  this  pro- 
gramme. It  may  seem  to-day  as  though  it  belonged 
most  naturally  to  the  Democratic  party,  which  poses  as 
the  champion  of  the  wage-earner.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  the  Republican  party  is  endeared 
to  the  workingman  by  the  conviction  that  protection 
secures  him  high  wages  and  that  it  is  the  party  of  cen- 
tralisation, whereas  the  Democratic  party,  by  repudiat- 
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ing  protection,  brought  about  the  closing  of  factories  in 
1893  and  is  the  party  of  decentralisation.  Moreover,  if 
the  municipalisation  of  public  utilities  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  educated  element  in  New  York,  it  is  the 
Republican  party  that  must  do  it,  not  the  Democratic ; 
while  if  it  is  to  be  so  accomplished  in  Philadelphia,  it  is 
the  Democratic  party  that  must  do  it,  not  the  Republi- 
can. Again,  monopolies  are  being  so  harried  by  State 
legislatures  that  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  they  may 
themselves  seek  salvage  at  the  hands  of  the  national 
government.  For  example,  the  Oil  Trust  is  being 
attacked  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union;  some  of 
these  attacks  have  gone  so  far  as  actually  to  indict  the 
magnates  at  the  head  of  it.  If  these  attacks  become  in 
the  future  as  dangerous  as  they  have  been  heretofore 
persistent,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  magnates  may 
themselves  propose  to  sell  out  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
Now,  no  city  or  State  could  buy  out  the  Oil  Trust,  for 
the  field  of  its  operations  is  confined  to  no  city  or  State, 
but  extends  over  the  whole  United  States  and  elsewhere. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment alone  that  the  Oil  Trust  could  sell ;  and  it  is 
the  Republican  party  which,  both  through  its  traditions 
in  the  past  and  its  afiiliations  in  the  present,  is  likely  to 
accomplish  such  an  arrangement  with  the  least  diflS- 
culty.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  say  which  of  the  two 
parties  will  eventually  propose  this  programme ;  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  in  the  connection  with  some 
assurance  is,  that  without  doubt  the  people  will  ulti- 
mately insist  upon  it.  Indeed,  if  to-day  either  one  of 
the  parties  could  drop  every  issue  save  one,  —  publio 
ownership  of  public  utilities,^  —  it  would  probably  sweep 

^  This  phrase  may  not  be  an  accurate  one,  but  it  has  been  so  currently 
used  in  the  United  States  that  it  has  become  useful  in  spite  of  slight 
inaccuracy. 
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the  country  with  an  overwhelming  majority.  For 
every  man  who  voted  for  Bryan  in  1896  would  vote  for 
this  platform,  and  it  would  also  have  the  votes  of  the 
many  workingmen  who  voted  against  Bryan,  especially 
in  the  Eastern  States,  because  they  were  persuaded  that 
free  silver  would  diminish  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
daily  wage.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  possible 
that  the  question  itself  will  not  become  an  issue  between 
the  parties,  but  that  both  parties  will  take  it  up,  the 
Republican  seeking  to  centralise  the  purchase  of  public 
utilities  in  the  nation,  the  Democratic  seeking  to  decen- 
tralise them  in  the  cities  and  the  States.  When  this 
time  comes,  the  danger  is  that  public  utilities  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  government  with  inordinate  rapidity ;  it 
will  undertake  more  than  it  will  at  that  time  be  able  to 
accomplish ;  a  reaction  will  set  in  and  Individualism  will 
furnish  a  wholesome  reaction.  But  if  it  be,  indeed, 
true  that  collectivism  furnishes  the  higher  ideal  of  gov- 
ernment, the  truest  solution  of  the  economic  problem, 
the  only  realisation  of  justice  soundly  understood,  the 
reaction  will  give  way  once  more  to  a  further  advance ; 
the  State  will  have  got  rid  of  its  vacuoles.^ 

Without  endeavouring  to  prophesy  at  what  periods 
reaction  will  set  in  and  at  what  periods  collectivism 
will  renew  its  onward  march,  let  us  now  consider  briefly 
how  the  economic  changes  can,  rather  than  how  they 
wUl^  be  brought  about. 

{d)  Public  Stores 

Once  the  cities  have  learned  the  art  of  distributing  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  nation  has  learned  the  art  of 
running  railroads  and  administering  the  Oil  Trust,  the 
Sugar  Trust,  the  Whiskey  Trust,  and  the  other  large 

1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  160. 168. 
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trusts  now  in  existence,  the  State  will  have  become 
the  owner  and  manager  of  enormous  business  interests. 
The  ownership  of  the  railroads  will  naturally  lead  to  the 
ownership  of  elevators ;  the  United  States  will  learn  a 
lesson  from  South  Australia  and  undertake  the  sale  of 
live  stock  and  farm  produce ;  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  no  longer  confine  itself,  as  now,  to  advice, 
but  will  undertake  administration.  Instead  of  transport- 
ing cattle,  as  Armour  once  did,  from  Kansas  to  Chicago, 
to  be  cut  up  there  and  returned  for  distribution  as  meat 
to  Kansas,  the  department  will  either  itself  institute 
packing-houses  in  every  suitable  centre,  or  induce  the 
City  or  State  to  institute  them.  And  the  price  of  coal 
being  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation,^ the  nation  will  acquire  coal-fields,  and  thus  fur- 
nish the  cities  and  citizens  with  coal  at  a  lower  price. 
The  government,  national  and  municipal,  —  which  for 
the  purpose  of  brevity  we  will  now  unite  in  the  single 
word  State,  —  will  become  the  employer  of  labour 
to  so  large  an  extent  that  it  will  be  easy  to  create  in  all 
large  centres  State  stores  at  which  goods  will  be  fur- 
nished at  a  small  profit,  presumably  lower  than  at  the 
department  s tores. ^  But  goods  will  be  furnished  at 
cost  to  all  those  who  are  provided  with  State  orders. 
Every  official  will  be  given  the  option  to  take  his  wages 
either  in  currency,  or  in  State  orders,  or  in  both,  in  the 
proportion  he  may  name.  The  State  order  is  at  this 
stage  of  collectivism  a  transferable  order  on  the  public 
stores  expressed  in  money.  If  a  workman  earns  two 
dollars  a  day  and  he  takes  his  entire  pay  in  State  orders, 
he  will  daily  receive  orders  on  the  public  stores  for  goods 

^  In  many  States,  e.  g.  Colorado,  coal  can  be  profitably  extracted  from 
the  mine  at  $1  a  ton.     It  costs  the  consumer  $4  to  $4.50. 

2  The  expression  "  department  stores"  is  used  in  the  United  States  to 
mean  all  large  shops  in  which  there  are  many  departments. 
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to  a  value  of  two  dollars.     The  State  order  will  read: 

"Good  for  $ at  the  public  store."    As  the  State 

order  will  have  an  advantage  at  the  public  stores,  the 
workman  will  presumably  take  at  least  a  part  of  his 
wages  in  State  orders ;  and  as  the  State  order  will  go 
to  a  small  premium  in  view  of  the  advantage  to  the 
non-official  of  securing  a  part  of  the  favour  allowed  to 
these  State  orders  at  the  stores,  it  is  probable  that  the 
official  will  take  all  his  wages  in  State  orders.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  State  will  acquire  the  experience 
necessary  for  determining  the  exchange  value  of  the 
commodities  sold.  It  will  know  the  cost  to  the  State 
of  meat  per  pound,  of  bread  per  loaf,  of  coal  per  bushel; 
it  will  know  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  sold  to  the 
official  with  a  margin  for  safety,  and  the  price  at  which  it 
can  be  sold  profitably  to  the  public  without  competing  too 
severely  with  the  department  stores  and  private  enter- 
prise in  general.  The  profit  made  will  serve  to  reduce 
taxation  for  all,  and  to  create  a  sinking-fund  for  the 
redemption  of  bonds  issued  in  purchase  of  public  utili- 
ties. Public  stores  mark  a  great  stride  towards  col- 
lectivism, for  they  will  lead  to  the  gradual  purchase  of 
large  tracts  of  farming-land,  the  building  of  improved 
dwellings,  and  the  slow  conversion  of  the  retail  dealer 
into  a  government  official.  And  they  can  do  this  with- 
out despotism  or  occasioning  distress.  A  sound  scheme 
for  establishing  public  stores  will  provide  for  the  issue 
of  bonds  necessary  to  buy  up  the  stock  of  honest  retail- 
ers who  run  danger  of  insolvency  through  State  compe- 
tition. Public  stores  will  not  necessarily  occasion  more 
insolvency  than  department  stores.  Small  retailers  have 
on  their  side  the  advantages  of  neighbourhood,  personal 
acquaintance,  and  personal  taste,  and  they  may  continue 
to  have  this  advantage  even  in  the  final  development  of 
collectivism,  as  will  be  later  shown,  thus  leaving  a  large 
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latitude  for  individual  enterprise  and  full  scope  for  the 
satisfaction  of  personal  taste. 

Obviously  the  introduction  of  public  stores  marks  a 
phase  of  development  fraught  with  danger  and  likely  to 
occasion  a  reaction  in  favour  of  individualism.     For  if 
it  proceeds  too  rapidly,  the  State  bonds  offered  in  pur- 
chase of  stock  may  go  to  a  dangerous  discount,  and  more 
retailers  may  apply  for  State  employment  than  the  State 
can  usefully  employ.     Hence  the  need  for  great  caution 
and  deliberateness  in  this  part  of  the  programme,  —  a 
caution  and  deliberateness  which  is  likely  to  be  wanting 
if  this  movement  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  dema- 
gogues or  the  discontented  poor.     But  if  this  part  of  the 
process  is  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  to-day  manage 
the  administration  of  large  trade  imions  and  successful 
co-operative  stores  backed  by  men  of  wealth,  leisure, 
and  education,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  it  may  be 
introduced  with  sufl&cient  self-control  to  avoid  either 
widespread  distress  or  national  bankruptcy.     In  such 
case  the  State  will  already  have  assumed  the  principal 
features  of  a  collectivist  community;  that  is  to  say,  it 
will  be  the  owner  of  a  sufficiently  large  part  of  the 
national  land  and  other  sources  of  production  to  show 
the  results  of  collectivist  economy  in  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours  of  labour,  and  State  orders  will  have 
largely  replaced  coin  as  internal  medium  of  exchange. 
As  soon  as  the  State  has  become  a  sufficiently  large 
owner  of  the  sources  of  production  to  be  able  to  employ 
all  that  part  of  the  population  which  desires  State  em- 
ployment without  too  great  a  cost,  it  will  then,  perhaps, 
have  attained  the  last  stage  consistent  with  human  im- 
perfection;  it  will  not  have  attained  the  ideal;  but  it 
may  take  centuries  to  attain  the  ideal,  and  man  may  be 
incapable  of  it  altogether.     Let  us,  then,  consider  a 
little  more  closely  this  phase  which  for  the  purpose  of 
brevity  we  may  call  Partial  Collectivism. 
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(e)  Farm  Colonies  —  Paiiperism,  Prostitution,  and  Crime 

There  is  one  important  function  of  the  State  the  de- 
velopment of  which  has  not  been  considered,  —  the 
work  of  what  in  New  York  City  was  formerly  called  the 
Department  of  Charity  and  Correction.  These  branches 
have  lately  been  separated  for  administrative  reasons, 
but  they  form  part  of  the  same  subject,  so  far  as  the 
student  is  concerned,  for  they  deal  with  the  same  prob- 
lem, —  the  treatment  of  the  waste  of  our  population. 
The  subject  has  been  already  discussed.^  No  more  will 
be  added  here  than  is  necessary  to  show  how  an  intel- 
ligent treatment  of  this  waste  will  dovetail  in  to  the 
collectivist  programme.  The  pauper  and  criminal  —  an 
exception  being  made  of  the  crimes  passionels  which  form 
a  relatively  unimportant  part  of  offences  now  punished 
in  our  criminal  courts  —  constitute  the  waste  of  our 
population,  —  that  is  to  say,  that  part  of  it  which  is  un- 
fitted for  social  life  by  moral  or  physical  degeneracy. 
The  Dutch,  and  more  lately  the  Belgian,  method  of 
treating  the  pauper  and  the  criminal  as  incapables  is 
the  only  one  that  recommends  itself  to  mercy  and  to 
common  sense.  They  are  put  into  farm  colonies,  where 
they  are  induced  to  do  the  most  work  possible,  and  in  a 
manner  to  contribute  most  to  their  own  support.  The 
inducement  offered  is  of  two  kinds :  there  is  a  cell  with 
bread  and  water  for  the  recalcitrant;  and  there  is  a  small 
wage  which  can  be  spent  in  tobacco,  tea,  and  other  lux- 
uries for  the  industrious.  Experience  shows  that  the  cell 
is  never  used  with  paupers,  and  seldom  with  criminals. 
Criminals  are  kept  in  totally  different  colonies  from 

1  Ante,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  §  7  (a),  Poverty ;  and  Evolution  and  Effort ; 
ch.  X.,  The  Problem  of  Pauperism. 
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paupers.     It  is  probable  that  as  yet  the  differentiation 
between   different  classes   of    criminals  and  different 
classes  of  paupers  is  extremely  incomplete,  and  that  a 
State  which  gave  proper  attention  to  this,  the   most 
burning  question  of  social  life,  would  arrange  for  a  large 
variety  of  colonies  through  which  criminals  could  grad- 
uate one  after  another,  and  thus  become  ultimately  fitted 
for  social  life.     Moreover,  when  the  State  became  a  large 
landowner,  the  difficult  problem  how  to  secure  employ- 
ment for  the  graduate  of  a  pauper  colony  would  be 
solved.     It  would  then  become  possible  for  the  State  to 
devote  some  attention  to  a  fraction  of  our  waste  popula- 
tion that  has  heretofore  proved  an  insoluble  problem,  — 
the  prostitute.    That  a  State  professing  and  calling  itself 
Christian  should  have  tolerated  all  these  centuries  a  con- 
dition of  things  under  which  a  woman  could  be  com- 
pelled by  purely  economic  considerations  to  join  the 
ranks    of    harlotry  is    an   admission   which    no    self- 
respecting  man  or  woman  can  make  without  a  burning 
sense  of  shame.     State  employment  under  the  same 
gentle  inducements  as  was  suggested  for  the  pauper 
seems  to  furnish  a  simple  solution  of  the  problem;  but 
it  must  be  noted  that  while  State  emplojonent  would 
in  an  individualist  community  be  stamped  as  ignominy 
because  it  took  the  shape  of  an  asylum.  State  employ- 
ment need  never  in  a  coUectivist  community  bear  this 
stamp,  except  where  the  cell  has  actually  to  be  used. 
In  order  to  make  this  distinction  clear,  the  municipality 
would,  before  it  owned  farms  of  its  own,  have  to  create 
two  kinds  of  colonies,  the  Voluntary  and  the  Involun- 
tary, to  which  those  who  committed   themselves  and 
those  who  were  committed  would  respectively  be  con- 
fined.    So  long  as  these  so-called  voluntary  colonies 
bore  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  employment  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  relief,  they  would  be  shunned. 
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and  would  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  be  vaguely  asso- 
ciated with  prisons  and  imprisonment.  But  as  soon  as 
the  municipality  owned  farms  of  its  own  and  opened 
public  stores,  then  all  outward  and  visible  signs  of  pau- 
perism would  disappear;  all  unemployed  persons  will- 
ing to  work  would  be  taken  into  the  employment  of  the 
State,  and  only  those  unwilling  to  work  would  be 
consigned  to  the  compulsory  colony,  where  no  great 
severity,  to  judge  from  existing  experience,  need  be 
applied,  but  the  indignity  attending  which  most  would 
wish  to  avoid.  Now  the  day  when  the  State  shall  have 
become  a  sufficiently  large  owner  of  land  and  a  sufficiently 
extensive  employer  of  labour  to  be  able  to  furnish  employ- 
ment without  shame  for  the  pauper  who  has  been  restored 
by  sound  food  and  regular  hours  of  labour  to  a  normal 
condition  of  body  and  mind^  for  the  criminal  who  has 
graduated  from  the  criminal  and  compulsory  pauper 
colony  and  become  thereby  fitted  for  social  life^  for  the 
woman  who  has  been  betrayed^  and  for  the  widow  who  has 
to  support  a  childj  a  sufficient  progress  will  have  been  made 
to  justify  the  effort,  —  nay,  even  the  danger  of  the  experi- 
ment^— for  then,  for  the  first  time,  will  a  solution  have  been 
proposed  of  the  economic  problem  presented  by  prostitution, 
pauperism,  and  for  the  most  part  also  by  crime. 


(f)   Advance  from  Partial  Collectivism  to 
Collectivism,  Proper 

So  long  as  the  State  is  not  substantially  the  only 
owner  of  the  sources  of  production,  ^  the  proposed  coUec- 
tivist  scheme  will  not  be  realised ;  for  so  long  services 
will  be  remunerated  upon  the  wage  plan,  and  there  will 

1  Production  of  necessaries  and  ordinary  comforts,  but  not  necessarily 
of  superfluities,  which  may  indefinitely  be  left  to  private  enterprise. 

26 
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consequently  be  a  perpetual  struggle  for  the  moie  highly 
remunerated  offices,  a  struggle  which  will  have  an  econ- 
omical as  well  as  a  political  stimulus.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  humanity  will  never  get  beyond  the  partial 
collectivism  above  described,  and  if  it  did  not,  an 
advantage  would  already  have  been  secured  of  priceless 
importance.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  humanity 
should  not,  when  once  this  advanced  stage  of  partial 
collectivism  were  attained,  ultimately  improve  suffi- 
ciently to  enter  the  next  phase  and  emerge  into  a  condi- 
tion which,  though  not  ideal  collectivism,  may,  perhaps, 
conveniently  be  called  Collectivism  Proper. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  the  State  slowly  increased  its 
ownership  of  the  sources  of  production  it  would  keep 
track  of  the  cost  of  production,  as  regards  every  neces- 
sary of  life,  and  it  would  be  in  a  position,  therefore,  to 
state  the  exchange  value  of  these  commodities  in  terms 
of  what  may  be  called  dividend  coupons  upon  the  col- 
lect! vist  principle,  —  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  principle 
that  all  who  contributed  to  production  were  to  share 
equally  therein,  or  as  nearly  equally  as  conditions  might 
permit.  It  has  been  objected  that  this  calculation  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
briefly  to  consider  how  the  exchange  value  of  commodi- 
ties can  be  expressed  in  dividend  coupons. 


(g)  Determination  of  Exchange  Value  of  CommodUies^ 
Expressed  in  Dividend  Coupons 

It  has  been  abeady  explained  that  under  a  coUectivist 
rSgime  there  will  be  two  kinds  of  scrip :  dividend  cou- 
pons and  voluntary  labour  cheques.^    The  former  will 

^  It  must  be  carefully  remembered  that  the  State  order  recommended 
during  the  initial  steps  towards  collectivism  is  totally  different  firam  tlw 
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be  issued  to  represent  that  part  of  the  nation's  income 
to  which  the  holder  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  compul- 
sory labour  he  does  with  a  view  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  necessaries ;  the  second  will  be  issued  to 
represent  so  much  time  voluntarily  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  particular  advantage.  These  two 
kinds  of  scrip  differ  essentially  in  kind,  and  their  ex- 
change values  represent  different  things.  The  essential 
feature  of  the  dividend  coupon  is  that  it  represents  a 
fraction  of  the  national  income.  It  is  proposed  to  cal- 
culate it  as  follows :  — 

At  a  time  when  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  fifty  millions,  Mulhall  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
grain  annually  produced  in  the  United  States  was 
2,400,000,000  bushels.  Of  this,  ten  per  cent  must  be 
deducted  for  seed,  and  a  further  deduction  of  about  fifty 
per  cent  must  be  made  for  the  feeding  of  stock.  This 
would  leave  about  1,000,000,000  bushels  available  for  hu- 
man food.  This  figure  divided  by  60,000,000  would  en- 
title every  inhabitant,  upon  an  equal  division,  to  twenty 
bushels  of  grain  per  annum.  This  amount  of  grain, 
therefore,  would  represent  the  share  of  every  member  of 
a  collectivist  community  in  the  grain  production  of  the 
State.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  exchange 
medium  from  currency  to  dividend  coupons,  $1.00,  or  a 
hundred  cents,  were  the  cash  value  of  a  bushel  of  grain, 
one  hundred  units  might  conveniently  be  taken  as  the 
commercial  expression  in  dividend  coupons  of  a  bushel 
of  grain;  and  every  inhabitant  would  therefore  be 
entitled  to  20  X  100  or  2000  imits  of  value  arising  out 
of  his  right  to  an  equal  share  in  State  production  of 
grain. 

dividend  coupon  recommended  in  a  collectivist  State.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  an  order  to  purchase  so  much  goods  expressed  in  dollars,  and  ia 
transferable.  In  the  second  it  represents  a  fractional  part  of  national  ixH 
come,  is  expressed  in  units,  and  is  not  transferable. 
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The  same  kind  of  calculation  could  be  applied  to  meat; 
the  number  of  pounds  of  meat  ^  to  which  each  inhabitant 
was  entitled  could  be  arrived  at  as  in  the  case  of  g^rain. 
If  meat  at  the  time  of  conversion  was  worth  twenty 
cents  a  pound,  the  number  of  pounds  of  meat  to  which 
every  inhabitant  was  entitled  would  be  multiplied  by 
twenty  units,  and  this  figure,  representing  the  share  of 
every  inhabitant  arising  out  of  meat  production,  would 
be  added  to  the  2000  imits  representing  his  right  to  a 
share  in  the  State  production  of  grain. 

This  process  would  be  applied  to  all  the  commodities 
produced  by  the  State  through  the  medium  of  compul- 
sory labour,  and  thus  the  total  share  of  each  inhabitant 
in  the  total  income  of  the  State  would  be  determined  in 
dividend  units  or  coupons.  Under  this  plan  every 
inhabitant  would  be  free  to  spend  his  dividend  coupons 
as  he  chose ;  one  preferring  much  meat  and  little  bread ; 
another  much  bread  and  little  meat;  and  a  family  adjust- 
ing their  provisions  to  their  respective  tastes  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  we  now  do  through  the  exchange 
medium  of  currency. 

These  dividend  coupons  would  be  subject  to  readjust- 
ment every  year  according  to  the  abundance  of  the  crops 
and  of  the  commodities  manufactured  respectively ;  and 
it  would  be  subject  to  a  further  occasional  adjustment, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  infants  do  not  eat,  and  that  up 
to  a  certain  age  it  may  or  may  not  be  expedient  to  throw 
the  support  of  children  upon  the  parents.^  This  adjust- 
ment would  be  effected  by  deducting  from  the  popula- 
tion the  number  of  infants  that  do  not  eat  solid  food, 

^  Mnlhall  (Industries  and  Wealth  of  Nations,  1896,  p.  5)  explains  jnat 
what  he  means  by,  and  how  he  arrives  at,  the  annual  production  of  poandt 
of  meat. 

2  See  Chap.  IV.,  Objections  to  Collectivism,  Sec.  1:  That  it  would 
promote  over-population. 
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and  the  number  of  those  children  whose  support  the 
State  deems  it  wise  to  impose  upon  the  parents. 

Now  what  can  be  done  for  meat  and  grain  can  be  done 
for  everything  which  the  State  produces,  superfluities 
as  well  as  necessaries,  pianos,  bicycles,  yachts,  as  well 
as  coal,  ice,  and  milk.  There  will,  however,  in  the 
collectivist  plan  proposed,  be,  as  already  stated,  two 
different  systems  applied  to  the  production  of  necessa- 
ries and  the  production  of  superfluities  that  contribute 
to  refinement,  amusement,  and  pleasure.  The  labour 
necessary  to  produce  the  one  will  be  exacted;  that 
necessary  to  produce  the  other  will  be  voluntary.  Thus, 
if  a  man  desires  a  bicycle  or  a  woman  desires  an  extra 
gown,  they  will  be  informed  that  the  bicycle  or  gown 
costs  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  labour  or  a  given 
quantity  of  piece  work ;  and  they  will  have  to  do  these 
hours  of  labour,  or  the  given  quantity  of  piece  work, 
either  at  the  production  of  necessaries  or  at  that  of  super- 
fluities, according  as  the  exigencies  of  production  may 
require. 

The  element  in  this  system  most  repugnant  to  indi- 
vidualists is  the  element  of  coercion ;  "  it  is  odious, "  says 
he,  "  to  have  to  work  as  directed  by  the  State,  instead  of 
working  at  the  employment  chosen  by  one's  self." 


Qi)    Choice  of  Occupation 

The  question  how  far  a  man  to-day  chooses  his  own 
occupation  has  already  been  discussed.  Here  no  more 
need  be  said  than  to  recall  the  undoubted  fact  that  wage- 
earners  cannot  be  said  to  choose  their  occupation  at  all ; 
and  professional  men  for  the  most  part  select  the  occu- 
pation to  which  they  are  most  fitted  when  it  is  not 
already  selected  for  them  by  the  profession  of  the  father. 
Nature,  therefore,  determines  for  these  last  the  choice, 
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rather  than  the  individual.  Let  us  now  consider  how 
this  choice  of  occupation  would  be  determined,  first,  in 
a  partial  collectivism,  and  next  in  a  collectivism  proper. 
In  a  partial  collectivism  the  conditions  as  regards 
choice  of  occupation  would  be  similar  to  those  which 
prevail  to-day,  because  the  individual  could  always 
choose  between  the  occupation  offered  him  by  the  State 
and  the  occupation  he  could  make  for  himself  outside 
of  the  State.  Nevertheless,  the  large  scope  of  State 
employment  would  enable  the  State  to  offer  good  terms, 
and  thus  render  it  a  formidable  rival  to  individual 
employers.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  children 
of  parents  employed  by  the  State  would  regularly  become 
State  employ^,  and  that  they  would  only  exceptionally 
abandon  State  employment.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  State,  through  the  machinery  of  State  schools,  would 
apply  its  method  of  selection  early,  —  that  is  to  say,  as 
soon  as  children'  developed  special  faculties  in  special 
directions.  For  example,  as  soon  as  a  child  developed 
a  faculty  for  engineering,  he  would  be  given  an  educa- 
tion specifically  adapted  to  develop  this  faculty;  and 
the  same  would  be  true  of  medicine,  science,  mechanics, 
etc.  In  this  manner  the  ablest  children  would  become 
separated  out  from  the  less  able.  In  view,  however,  of 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  ability  is  often  the  slowest  to 
develop,  all  children  would  be  given  opportunities  for 
education  to  a  mature  age,  a  careful  difference  being 
made  between  that  part  of  the  education  that  was  com- 
pulsory and  that  which  was  voluntary.  It  might  hap- 
pen, for  example,  that,  owing  to  slow  development  or 
administrative  error,  a  youth  might  be  put  into  the  group 
of  manual  labourers  although  he  possessed  a  genius  for 
some  higher  occupation.  The  State  would  be  very 
unwisely  administered  if  it  did  not  provide  for  such  a 
case.     And  the  obvious  method  of  doing  so  would  be 
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for  the  State  to  offer  opportunities  for  study  to  all 
citizens,  up  to  any  age,  during  the  hours  of  leisure  which 
collective  production  would  allow.  But  genius  often 
works  out  its  own  method  of  education,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  it  would  need  State  aid  for  its  develop- 
ment and  expression.  Genius  has  more  to  fear  from 
crushing  hours  of  labour  than  from  lack  of  education. 
Let  every  man  in  the  State  have  half  the  day  in  which 
to  work  out  his  individual  faculties,  and  there  is  little 
room  for  fear  that  genius  will  fail  to  find  its  legitimate 
expression  in  a  coUectivist  State. 

The  ablest  children  being  early  sorted  out  as  above 
described,  the  rest  would  be  classified  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  State  production. 

There  would  be  a  group  of  artisans,  of  agriculturists, 
of  clerks,  of  manual  labourers ;  and  out  of  these  classes 
it  would  be  possible  for  any  individual  at  any  time  to 
graduate  into  another  by  showing  fitness  for  a  higher 
occupation. 

This  method  would  proceed  closely  along  the  lines  of 
nature ;  it  would  seek  to  discover  the  natural  adaptabil- 
ities of  each,  and  apply  each  to  the  work  which  each  was 
best  fitted  to  perform. 

But  within  every  class  there  would  be  a  large  oppor- 
tunity for  choice.  Among  the  agriculturists,  for  exam- 
ple, every  member  could  state  his  preference  whether 
for  farming  on  a  large  scale  or  on  a  small;  for  the 
growth  of  grain,  or  vegetables,  or  fruits.  A  youth  bom 
upon  a  farm  would  have  a  prior  lien  for  work  on  that 
farm  if  he  desired  it;  but,  subject  to  the  considerations 
arising  from  the  advisableness  of  keeping  a  family  to- 
gether, every  individual  could  exercise  a  choice.  It 
would,  of  course,  often  occur  that  there  would  be  more 
applications  for  a  particular  employment  than  there  were 
places  to  fill.     In  such  case  the  issue  would  have  to  be 
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decided  by  lot.  And  thcMse  who  drew  a  bad  lot  would 
not  have  half  as  much  reason  for  discontent  as  the  youth 
who  draws  a  bad  niunber  for  military  service  to-day  in 
France  or  Germany. 

This  principle  would  be  applied  in  every  occupation. 
The  first  consideration  would  always  be  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  should  be  given  employment  in  the 
same  place,  —  t^at  is  to  say,  at  the  common  home ;  the 
next  consideration  would  tiien  be  the  choice  of  the  indi- 
vidual within  the  group  to  which  he  was  assigned;  and 
it  would  only  be  when  the  necessities  of  State  produc- 
tion made  the  employment  selected  impossible  that  indi- 
vidual choice  would  have  to  be  disregarded. 

Now,  in  this  method  is  there  really  much  to  distin- 
guish it,  so  far  as  freedom  of  choice  is  concerned,  from 
that  prevailing  to-day  ?  Would  not  the  man  who  wanted 
to  become  a  doctor  become  one? — the  man  who  wanted 
to  become  an  engineer  become  an  engineer? — the  man 
who  wanted  to  become  a  farmer  become  a  farmer?  And 
if  one  engineer  wanted  to  abandon  engineering  and  raise 
sheep,  would  he  not  have  abundant  leisure  to  qualify 
himself  for  sheep-raising,  and  could  he  not,  therefore, 
change  his  occupation  as  readily  under  a  collectivist 
State  as  under  present  conditions? 

And  those  who  were  assigned  to  manual  labour,  would 
their  lot  be  a  very  hard  one?  They  would  be  so 
assigned  because  they  were  physically  fit  for  it.  Five 
hours  of  manual  labour  is  not  an  irksome  task  for  a  man 
easily  able  to  perform  such  labour  for  ten.  And  the 
rest  of  his  day  he  could  devote  to  whatever  most  inter- 
ested him ;  the  rest  of  the  day  he  would  enjoy  the  traeet 
liberty,  the  only  liberty  worthy  of  the  name. 

Under  partial  collectivism  the  question  of  employ- 
ment would  be  complicated  by  the  question  of  wages. 
But  if  collectivism  proper  were  introduced  as  heretofore 
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suggested,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  wage-earner  supported 
by  men  of  wealth  and  conscience,  the  wage  question 
would  slowly  become  eliminated;  there  would  be  a  slow 
increase  in  the  wage  paid  to  the  manual  labourer  with- 
out a  corresponding  diminution  in  that  paid  to  the  man- 
agers ;  the  increase  in  the  wage  to  the  manual  labourer 
resulting  from  the  slow  increase  of  economy  under  a 
system  which  replaced  competition  by  co-operation.  In- 
dividualists contend  that  individualism  means  levelling 
up,  and  collectivism  levelling  down.  Our  crowded 
gaols,  penitentiaries,  and  almshouses  bear  witness  how 
untrue  it  is  that  individualism  levels  up.  The  fore- 
going explanation  how  wages  would  rise  under  collective 
production  bears  witness  how  little  collectivism  levels 
down. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  system  of  levelling  up  would 
have  for  effect  to  drive  all  the  most  successful  managers 
into  the  ranks  of  the  competing  individualists,  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  true ;  the  struggle  between  collec- 
tivism and  individualism  would  be  long  and  bitter. 
And  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  until  the  people 
were  sufficiently  developed  morally  and  intellectually 
to  make  the  collectivist  plan  prevail  over  the  individu- 
alist, the  adoption  of  collectivism  would  lead  to  failure 
and  calamity. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  the  more  the 
State  acquired,  the  less  field  would  there  be  for  indi- 
vidualist enterprise.  If  the  State  expropriated  a  mine 
as  soon  as  it  began  to  pay,  no  great  individualist  wealth 
could  be  made  of  it.  The  fact  that  the  State  paid  fairly 
for  such  a  mine  would  encourage  individuals  to  explore 
and  develop  mines,  but  the  fact  that  the  State  would 
eventually  purchase  them  would  prevent  any  great  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  in  individual  hands.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  individualism  would  find  little  field  for 
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action  outside  of  such  occupations  as  required  great 
skill,  taste^  or  talent.  The  manufacture  of  pianos 
might  long  remain  in  individual  hands,  as  might  that 
of  articles  of  dress  and  personal  adornment;  actors  and 
opera  singers  would  doubtless  long  find  higher  remun- 
eration outside  of  the  State  than  within  it.  But  it  seems 
as  though  the  field  of  operation  for  individual  effort 
outside  the  State  would  eventually  be  confined  to  a 
comparatively  few  occupations ;  in  these  occupations  in- 
dividual enterprise  would  operate  through  the  voluntary 
labour  system. 

(t)    Voluntary  Labour  Cheques 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  manufacture  of 
pianos  had  been  organised  into  a  trust  and  been  pur- 
chased by  the  State,  and  that,  owing  to  the  incapacity 
of  State  management,  pianos  ceased  to  be  manufactured 
up  to  old  standards.  There  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent those  having  special  genius  for  such  manufacture 
combining  during  their  leisure  hours  to  manufacture 
pianos  of  a  better  grade.  And  this  need  not  involve 
actual  co-operation  in  the  manufacture  of  every  per- 
son interested  in  good  pianos;  for  voluntary  labour 
cheques  would,  though  limited  in  time,  like  dividend 
coupons,  differ  from  dividend  coupons  in  that  they 
would  be  transferable.  Let  us  see  how  this  principle 
would  work.  Let  us  suppose  A  to  have  such  gifts  as 
Steinway  had,  and  to  desire  to  manufacture  pianos  of 
the  greatest  perfection.  He  would  raise  subscriptions 
from  all  interested  in  the  work  exactly  as  Steinway 
doubtless  did  to  secure  the  capital  for  his  enterprise; 
only  the  subscriptions  would  not  be  in  money,  but  in 
voluntary  labour  promises.  Assuming  that  A  induced 
a  hundred  persons  to  promise  an  extra  hour  of  labour  a 
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day,  or  its  equivalent  in  piece  work,  for  six  months,  in 
return  for  which  each  was  to  have  a  piano  of  superior 
make,  A  would  go  to  the  Labour  Bureau  and  tender 
these  promises  of  voluntary  labour,  in  exchange  for 
which  he  would  secure  from  the  Labour  Bureau  skilled 
labour  from  the  State  Piano  Factory  to  do  the  work 
under  his  supervision,  either  from  the  ranks  of  compul- 
sory or  from  those  of  voluntary  labour.  In  other  words, 
the  subscriber  would  labour  in  accordance  with  his 
labour  promise,  and  thus  earn  voluntary  labour  cheques, 
which  he  would  transfer  to  A,  and  with  these  A  would 
secure  skilled  labour,  transferring  these  voluntary  labour 
cheques  either  to  the  State  for  compulsory  skilled 
labour,  or  to  individuals  for  voluntary  skilled  labour. 

Now,  what  could  be  done  for  pianos  could  be  done  for 
dress,  for  country  houses,  yachts,  automobiles,  and  for 
all  the  other  things  that  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  life.^ 

There  is  no  greater  error  than  to  suppose  that  collec- 
tivism involves  levelling  down,  or  the  reduction  of  free 
men  to  the  condition  of  State  slaves.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  system  of  collective  production,'  which  diminishes 
the  time  that  must  be  given  to  the  work  of  production 
and  distribution  of  necessaries  to  a  minimum,  and  thus 
leaves  to  every  man  the  maximum  of  time  and  liberty 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  individual  tastes  and  the 
development  of  his  industrial  abilities. 

But  if  the  State  bureau  refused  the  application  of  A 
for  labour? 

There  is  obviously  ample  room  for  error  and  for  spite 
in  the  coUectivist  State,  and  individualists  dwell  much 
on  the  helplessness  of  the  individual  in  such  case.  There 
does  not  seem,  however,  room  for  apprehension  on  this 
score.     The  task  of  A,  for  example,  might  be  made 

1  The  subject  of  Voluntary  Labour  Cheques  is  further  treated,  post,  416, 
419. 
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more  difficult  by  such  refusal,  but  it  would  not  for  that 
reason  become  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  he  could 
still  find  out  for  himself,  without  State  aid,  all  the  per- 
sons willing  to  give  voluntary  labour  for  the  compensa- 
tion A  could  offer  them.  Let  us  consider  a  moment 
what  is  the  character  of  this  compensation,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  what  are  the  probable  limits  of 
State  and  individual  enterprise. 

(/)  Limits  of  State  and  Individual  Enterprise 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental evils  of  the  competitive  system  is  its  wasteful- 
ness; but  another  evil  as  great  is  the  exploitation  of  one 
man  by  another  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The  facility 
which  is  given  by  it  to  the  money-making  man  for 
accumulating  wealth  at  the  expense  of  others,^  so  that 
a  few  are  very  rich  and  the  many  are  very  poor,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  exposition.  Now  this  condition  of 
things  renders  easy  the  exploitation  of  the  poor  by  the 
rich;  for  the  poor  have  to  work  in  order  to  earn  bread; 
they  have  no  choice-  They  are  kept  by  the  fear  of 
hunger  from  demanding  a  just  compensation.  ^  To 
countenance  this  system  on  the  plea  of  liberty  of  con- 
tract is  rank  hypocrisy.  The  isolated  workingman  is 
only  able  to  demand  compensation  when  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  refuse  his  labour;  at  all  other  times  he  has  to 
take  what  is  offered  to  him. 

1  Individualist  economists  insist  that  wealth  is  not  made  by  one  man 
at  the  expense  of  others,  but  to  their  benefit.  Undoubtedly  the  wealth  of 
one  man  often  and  generally  benefits  others  ;  but  the  net  actual,  visible  re- 
sult of  the  competitive  system  is  that  a  few  are  undeservedly  favoured ;  the 
majority  earn  a  bad  living ;  and  a  fifth  are  in  misery.  This  is  what  ia 
meant  by  the  words  **  at  the  expense  of  others." 

^  Trade  unions  do  much  to  diminish  this  helplessness,  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  they  can  only  do  this  at  periods  of  expanding  trade  and  high 
prices.    When  trade  contracts  or  prices  go  down  they  are  helpless. 
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Now  this  helplessness  of  the  poor  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  wealthy  control  the  employment  which  the  poor 
need  in  order  to  live ;  and  it  is  this  helplessness  which  coU 
lectivism  is  mainly  concerned  in  preventing.  Moreover, 
it  is  the  function  of  collectivism  to  prevent  this,  not  by 
the  tender  of  alms,  which  is  humiliating  and  unjust,  but 
by  the  furnishing  of  bread  for  labour  to  all  in  the  com- 
munity under  similar  conditions,  so  that  all  contribute 
and  all  receive  an  equal  share  of  the  common  enterprise. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  might  be  wise  for  the  State 
to  undertake  nothing  more  than  the  management  of 
natural  monopolies  and  the  production  and  distribution 
of  necessaries^  leaving  the  production  and  distribution  of 
comforts  and  luxuries  entirely  to  private  enterprise. 
Indeed,  the  scope  of  State  enterprise  beyond  that  of 
monopolies  and  necessaries  would  remain  a  matter  of 
policy  as  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish 
any  rigid  rules.  If  the  State  were  admirably  adminis- 
tered,  doubtless  the  economy  and  convenience  of  State 
management  would  tend  to  increase  its  scope,  whereas 
if  State  management  were  not  good,  private  enterprise 
would  tend  to  take  everjrthing  but  the  necessary  func- 
tions of  the  State  out  of  its  hands.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  collectivism  by  no  means  involves  a  total 
subordination  of  individual  to  State  enterprise,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  permits  of  every  possible  degree  of  both, 
provided  only  the  State  keeps  control  of  monopolies  and 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of  necessaries,  thereby 
making  the  exploitation  of  one  man  by  another  impos- 
sible by  providing  the  necessaries  of  life  to  all. 

As,  however,  it  may  not  seem  easy  to  understand  how 
individual  enterprise  could  take  any  given  industry  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  collectivist  State,  let  us  consider  a 
little  more  closely  how  A  would  set  about  the  task 
referred  to. 
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If  State-made  pianos  were  badly  manufactured,  there 
would  doubtless  be  many  persons  desirous  of  possessing 
pianos  of  a  better  make.  Let  us  assume  that  two  hun- 
dred families  averaging  five  members  each  were  found 
desirous  of  owning  good  pianos;  they  would  probably 
most  of  them  be  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  manufacture 
of  pianos;  they  could  not,  therefore,  themselves  con- 
tribute usefully  thereto.  A  would,  therefore,  have  to 
find  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  men  who  would  be 
willing  to  devote  extra  time  to  the  manufacture  of 
pianos,  according  to  A's  method,  in  return  for  certain 
advantages  which  A  would  have  to  secure  to  them. 
These  advantages  would  take  the  shape  of  voluntary 
labour  cheques  issued,  not  through  the  State,  but  by  A. 
Were  pianos  the  only  things  manufactured  by  private 
enterprise,  the  rewarding  of  labour  by  voluntary  cheques 
would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  but  if  many  things 
were  manufactured  outside  of  the  State  there  would 
arise  by  the  side  of  State  cheques  a  system  of  private 
cheques  which  would  facilitate  the  task  of  A.  In  other 
words,  there  would  grow  up  by  private  enterprise  private 
labour  bureaus  or  banks,  at  which  all  persons  desiring 
things  not  procurable  from  the  State  would  apply,  ten- 
dering therefor  products  of  voluntary  labour  or  promises 
of  voluntary  labour  in  exchange  therefor.  The  artist 
who  desired  an  automobile  would  tender  the  work  of 
his  art,  and  according  to  his  skill  would  receive  the 
automobile  in  exchange  for  more  or  for  less  hours  of 
labour.  1  The  mechanic  who  wanted  a  cow  would  ten- 
der his  labour,  and  according  to  his  skill  would  receive 

^  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  piece-work  system  would  be  largely 
used  in  a  collectivist  State,  and  that  an  artist,  therefore,  would  probably 
ofTer  his  completed  work,  instead  of  so  many  hours  of  labour,  in  exchasge 
for  voluntary  labour  cheques,  and  use  the  voluntary  labour  cheqoea  00 
obtained  to  purchase  his  automobile. 
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the  cow  in  exchange  for  more  or  for  less  piece  work  or 
horns  of  labonr.  Thus,  by  the  side  of  the  State  system 
of  dividend  coupons  and  labour  cheques,  would  grow 
up  a  private  system  of  labour  cheques,  more  or  less  im- 
portant than  the  State,  according  as  the  scope  of  the 
State  were  small  or  large.  And  the  voluntary  system, 
whether  public  or  private,  would  involve  two  kinds 
of  scrip,  —  promises  of  labour  and  voluntary  labour 
cheques.  Individuals  would  tender  promises,  and 
thereby  induce  others  to  offer  voluntary  labour.  Both 
sets  would  then  set  to  work  in  their  respective  fields, 
redeem  their  promises,  and  receive  voluntary  labour 
cheques  in  exchange  therefor,  which  each  could  use  in 
exchange  for  the  product  of  the  work  of  others.  To 
make  this  subject  clear:  A  obtains  from  BCD  prom- 
ises to  labour  in  return  for  a  piano.  With  these  he 
secures  the  voluntary  services  of  P  Q  R,  skilled  work- 
men in  the  piano  trade.  BCD  labour  in  their  respec- 
tive fields  and  become  entitled  to  voluntary  labour 
cheques  which  entitle  them  each  to  a  piano.  P  Q  R 
labour  at  the  manufacture  of  pianos  and  receive  vol- 
untary labour  cheques  therefor.  The  labour  cheques 
which  P  Q  R  earn,  they  exchange  for  any  of  the  arti- 
cles manufactured  through  the  labour  of  B  C  D  and 
others. 

Side  by  side,  therefore,  with  State  production  would 
arise  a  system  of  production  by  private  enterprise,  and 
thus  collectivism  would  escape  from  the  rigidity  and 
uniformity  which  individualists  insist  are  indispensable 
to  it,  and  which  all  would,  if  indeed  indispensable  to  it, 
greatly  deplore.  For  man  needs  variety  and  freedom, 
and  any  system  of  government  that  would  eliminate 
these  must  occasion  either  degeneration  or  discontent. 
Too  much  emphasis,  therefore,  cannot  be  put  upon  the 
unlimited  scope  permissible  to  private  enterprise,  once 
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only  two  things  are  provided  for  by  the  State,  — the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  economy  in  the  production  of  them. 
These  two  are  indispensable  attributes  of  a  wisely  con- 
stituted State,  because,  if  the  necessaries  of  life  are  not 
furnished  to  every  member  of  the  community,  a  large 
part  of  the  community  —  under  our  present  system  the 
larger  part  —  is  subjected  to  exploitation  by  tlie  minor- 
ity on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  delivered 
over  to  pauperism,  prostitution,  and  crime. 

If  the  necessaries  of  life  are  not  furnished  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  production  and  distribution,  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  community  is  spent,  as  under 
our  present  system,  in  the  drudgery  of  production 
and  distribution,  that  no  time  is  left  for  individual 
enterprise,  for  individual  improvement,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  individual  liberty,  or  the  pursuit  of  individual 
happiness. 

Collectivism  is  thus  shown  to  contribute,  as  our  defi- 
nition of  justice  demands,  to  the  care  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  race,  and,  indeed,  properly- 
limited,  to  furnish  the  only  full  scope  to  individual 
initiative,  so  often  stifled,  imder  our  existing  competitive 
system,  by  the  crushing  necessity  of  earning  our  daily 
bread. 

(K)  Dividend  Coupons,  Labour  Cheques,  and  Currency 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Why,  under  the  con- 
templated collectivism,  is  it  proposed  to  substitute  divi- 
dend coupons  and  labour  cheques  for  coin  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  ?  No  categorical  answer  will  be  attempted 
to  this  question,  because  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  col- 
lectivism should  attain  the  highest  development  consist- 
ent with  human  imperfections,  and  coin  be  maintained  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  outside  of  the  public  stores.    Coin 
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must  be  eliminated  from  the  public  stores  because,  as 
has  been  already  explained,  State  production  and  distri- 
bution being  conducted  on  the  plan  of  equal  division, 
every  member  of  the  commimity  would  be  entitled  to  his 
share  of  State  income,  and  this  share  could  be  most 
conveniently  expressed  and  utilised  by  the  dividend 
coupon  already  described.  But  it  might  very  well 
happen  that  the  development  of  collectivism  would 
never  proceed  beyond  the  purchase  of  monopolies  and  of 
sufficient  land  to  assure  a  sufficient  share  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  all  applying  to  the  State  for  employment. 
This  would  constitute  the  condition  already  described 
as  Partial  Collectivism.  The  existing  competitive 
system  for  the  production  of  luxuries  might  be  main- 
tained, with  its  currency  and  banking  system,  its  profits 
and  accumulated  advantages  to  those  possessing  the 
special  talents  of  the  money-maker.  There  are,  how- 
ever, obvious  objections  to  such  a  system.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  fall  far  short  of  the  moral  standards  we 
profess;  in  the  second  place,  the  competitive  system, 
with  its  attendant  joint-stock  companies  and  coin  cur- 
rency, would  exert  a  dangerous  influence  on  those 
charged  with  the  government  and  administration  of  the 
coUectivist  State.  It  does  not  seem  conceivable  that 
those  in  control  of  so  powerful  a  machinery  as  that  of  a 
coUectivist  State  could  resist  the  corrupting  power  of 
wealthy  magnates  able  by  accumulation  of  wealth  to 
offer  enormous  rewards  for  political  favours.  And  these 
considerations  permit  of  our  understanding  clearly  the 
difference  between  the  labour  cheque  and  coin  as  me- 
diums of  exchange.  Coin  is  capable  of  unlimited  accu- 
mulation; the  labour  cheque  is  capable  of  accumulation 
within  narrow  limits  only. 

Let  us  consider  how  this  principle  would  work  in 
the  example  already  furnished  by  our  piano-maker  A. 

27 
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Were  A  to  raise  subscriptions  in  coin  and  pay  workmen 
in  coin,  he  would  be  enabled,  by  a  margin  of  profit  on 
every  hour  of  labour  furnished,  to  put  aside  an  amount 
of  coin  that  would  represent  value,  not  only  during  his 
own  life,  but  in  all  time.     Were  he,  on  the  contrary,  to 
receive  subscriptions  and  pay  workmen  in  labour  cheques 
that  were  of  value  only  for  a  limited  time,  he  would 
have  no  interest  in  endeavouring  to  make  a  margin  of 
profit  out  of  his  workmen ;  for  by  the  time  the  margin 
of  profit  was  realised  the  labour  cheque  would  have 
ceased  to  have  value.     Let  us  take  an  example:  two 
hundred  families  of  five  members  each  want  pianos; 
each  piano  requires  two  hundred  hours  expended  on  it. 
Each  family  furnishes  promises  of  two  hundred  hours 
of  labour,  or  their  equivalent  in  piece  work,  —  that  is  to 
say,  each  person  furnishes  promises  of  forty  hours  of 
labour,  or  their  equivalent  in  piece  work;  these  promises 
are  good  for  one  year  only.^    They  are  therefore  inca- 
pable of  accumulation;  profit  thereon  is  incapable  of 
accumulation.     A,  or  rather  the  private  labour  bureaus 
or  bank  through  which  A  works,  could,  of  course,  con- 
vert the  promises  of  labour  into  commodities;  and  these 
commodities   could  be  converted  once  more  into  new 
labour  promises.     But  unless  these  new  labour  promises 
were  expeditiously  used,  they  would  become  unavailable 
by  lapse  of  time.     There  is  therefore  a  material  difiS- 
culty  about  accumulating  wealth  upon  the  labom*  cheque 
plan  which    is    conspicuously   absent    from    the    coin 
system.     The  fact  that  labour  cheques  are  limited  in 

1  The  term  of  one  year  is  purely  arbitrary  ;  it  might  be  one  month  or  it 
might  be  two  years ;  if  ingenuity  succeeded  in  finding  a  method  for  accu- 
mulating and  exchanging  cheques  that  were  due  for  cheques  that  had  still 
their  time  to  run,  doubtless  the  term  of  the  cheque  would  be  reduced  to 
render  the  process  difficult ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  effort  were  made, 
and  it  were  found  useful  to  favour  the  negotiability  of  labour  cheques^ 
their  term  would  be  extended. 
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time  would  involve  a  difiBcult  and  constant  readjust- 
ment that  would  stand  much  in  the  way  of  extensive 
accumulation.  Doubtless  human  ingenuity  would, 
under  the  mercenary  stimulus,  find  a  way  for  accumu- 
lating even  under  adverse  circumstances ;  but  if  it  did, 
those  who  suffered  by  it  would  always  have  a  remedy; 
they  could  turn  to  the  State;  contribute  to  make  its 
management  better,  and  fit  it  to  take  the  industry 
which  gave  rise  to  accumulation  out  of  the  private 
hands  that  accumulated.  Thus  the  two  systems  would 
stand  forever  watching,  controlling,  and  supplementing 
one  another. 

Individualists  will  mock  at  this  system  of  labour 
cheques  as  barbarously  clumsy,  forgetting  that  this  very 
clumsiness  is  its  particular  virtue;  for  individualists 
cannot  rid  their  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  object  of 
manufacture  is  to  make  profit,  whereas  the  proper  in- 
tention of  manufacture  should  be  to  supply  wants. 

Under  the  labour  cheque  system,  therefore,  men  will 
be  set  to  manufacture  to  supply  a  want,  and  not  to  make 
profit;  and  manufacture  will  thereby  be  restored  to  its 
true  function,  and  rescued  from  the  false  function  to 
which  it  has  been  put  by  those  who  seek  to  make  profit 
for  themselves  out  of  the  labour  of  their  fellow-men. 


(T)  Elimination  of  Corruption  by  Substitution  of  Labour 
Cheques  for  Coin  as  Medium  of  Exchange 

Let  us  next  consider  the  rdle  which  joint-stock  corpora- 
tions and  coin  currency  play  in  political  corruption. 
There  are  two  obvious  methods  by  which  a  legislator  or 
official  can  be  bribed.  One  is  by  the  pajrment  of  money; 
the  other  by  the  contribution  of  stock.  This  last  takes 
different  forms.     The  briber  either  offers  stock  out  and 
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out,  or,  when  the  legislator  is  a  little  fastidious,  he  is  told 
to  buy  stock  in  the  companies  to  be  benefited,  and  a 
margin  is  supplied  by  the  briber  to  cover  fluctuations. 

Now,  so  long  as  these  two  principal  instruments  of 
corruption  exist,  the  temptation  to  exercise  them  and 
be  influenced  by  them  is  too  great  for  many  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  whereas  if,  by  the  substitution  of 
labour  cheques  for  coin,  profit-making  were  practically 
eliminated,  these  two  instruments  of  corruption  would 
cease  to  exist,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could 
be  replaced ;  for  the  sudden  possession  of  labour  cheques 
by  an  official  would  have  to  be  explained,  and  would,  in 
fact,  be  inexplicable  in  any  quantities  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  bribe. 

A  money  bribe  can  be  more  conveniently  handled. 
The  sudden  possession  of  a  large  sum  of  money  by  a 
poor  official  would,  of  course,  create  suspicion;  but 
money  can  be  put  safely  away;  it  can  be  locked  in  a 
safe  until  it  is  invested  in  small  enough  fractions  to 
escape  inquiry. 

Labour  cheques  could  not  be  thus  concealed;  they 
have  to  be  used  within  a  limited  period,  or  they  have  to 
be  invested  in  commodities  within  that  period,  or  they 
must  be  exchanged  in  a  bank  within  that  period.  They 
are  clumsy,  and  their  clumsiness  is  their  advantage  to 
the  community ;  for  their  clumsiness  makes  corruption 
as  well  as  accumulation  difficult. 


(m)  Zand 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  first  steps  of 
collectivism  in  the  direction  of  ownership  of  land  aie 
likely  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  creating  farm  col- 
onies for  paupers  and  criminals,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
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erecting  suitable  buildings  for  the  housing  of  State 
ofl&cials;  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
application  of  single  tax  might  be  a  still  more  likely 
method  of  securing  State  ownership.  The  theory  of 
single  tax  has  not  been  given  the  attention  that  it 
perhaps  deserves  in  this  volume  because  it  has  given 
rise  to  controversy,  and  the  claims  of  its  adherents 
seem  greater  than  the  theory  warrants.  In  other 
words,  the  application  of  single  tax  does  not  seem  suffi- 
ciently effectual  in  one  sense,  and  in  others  it  might 
become  altogether  too  much  or  too  rapidly  so.  It  has 
been  deemed  wise,  therefore,  to  omit  from  our  study  of 
collectivism  this  particular  method  proposed  for  attain- 
ing it;  the  more  so  as  other  more  direct  methods  seem 
sufficiently  efficacious. 

But  there  are  other  methods  for  State  acquisition  of 
lands  which  might  anticipate  those  already  mentioned; 
for  example,  a  repetition  of  such  a  condition  of  things 
as  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  New  England,  where 
thousands  of  farms  were  abandoned  because  they  did 
not  furnish  a  sufficient  inducement  for  cultivation.  This 
opportunity  has  now  been  largely  seized  by  men  of 
means,  who  have  converted  these  abandoned  farms  into 
summer  homes,  for  which  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
country  admirably  fits  them.  If  such  a  state  of  things, 
however,  were  to  take  place  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
in  our  prairie  States,  which  afford  few  attractions  for 
summer  residence,  a  State  bent  upon  extending  its  ac- 
quisitions to  land  would  doubtless  avail  itself  of  the 
opportunity. 

And  the  use  to  which  the  State  would  put  such  acqui- 
sitions would  depend  largely  upon  the  conditions  then 
prevailing.  If  the  land  was  abandoned  for  some  reason 
which  the  State  could  eliminate,  as  lack  of  railroad 
accommodation,   or  high  rates   of  transportation,   the 
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State  would  doubtless  use  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  production.  If,  however,  the  culture  of  the 
land  were  abandoned  because  of  infertility  requiring 
slow  and  expensive  treatment,  the  State  would  apply  it 
to  the  purposes  of  a  farm  colony,  where  the  education 
of  the  pauper  or  criminal  was  of  more  importance  than 
agricultural  profits. 

Once,  however,  the  State  became  a  large  owner  of 
land,  the  economy  of  State  production  and  distribution  ^ 
will  enable  the  State  to  offer  farm  produce  at  lower 
prices  than  private  owners.  These  lower  prices,  how- 
ever, will  benefit  only  a  part  of  the  population,  for  at 
the  initial  stage  only  officials  receive  State  orders  avail- 
able at  public  stores,  and  State  orders  alone  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  prices  resulting  from  State  produc- 
tion. To  others,  farm  produce  will  be  sold  at  market 
prices.  As,  however,  the  official  world  would  increase 
in  size,  the  demand  for  farm  produce  other  than  that 
produced  by  the  State  would  diminish,  prices  would  fall, 
and  the  individual  farmer  would  cease  to  produce  as 
profitably  as  before.  A  considerable  extension,  there- 
fore, of  State  production  is  likely  to  lead  to  agricultural 
distress.  This  distress,  however,  can  be  averted  by  a 
still  further  development  of  collectivism.  Every  fanner 
who  feels  the  competition  of  the  State  could  be  allowed 
to  sell  his  produce  to  the  State,  receiving  therefor  labour 
cheques,  and  profiting  thereby  from  the  lower  prices 
prevailing  at  the  public  stores.  Such  a  farmer  need 
not  be  deprived  of  his  farm;  indeed,  neither  a  farmer 
nor  a  farmer's  children  for  endless  generations  need  ever 
be  deprived  of  the  family  farm.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  the  policy  of  a  wise  coUectivist  State  to  keep 

1  It  is  everywhere  assiimed  that  State  administration  is  good  ;  if  it  is 
not  good  it  will  not  be  tolerated,  individualists  will  resume  control,  and 
the  progress  of  collectivism  be  consequently  arrested. 
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families  in  their  respective  farms.  Nor  should  the  task 
be  a  difficult  one.  For  what  would  be  the  possible  his- 
tory of  a  farmer  in  the  slow  development  of  the  coUec- 
tivist  State?  He  might  begin  by  paying  his  taxes  in 
produce ;  he  might  end  by  bringing  all  his  produce  to 
the  public  stores.  So  long  as  he  brought  a  proper 
amount  of  such  produce,  the  State  would  have  no 
reason  for  turning  him  out;  it  would  only  be  in  case  he 
grossly  failed  to  furnish  the  amount  of  produce  his 
acres  should  harvest  that  the  State  would  have  to  inter- 
fere. And  the  farmer  would  have  the  same  interest 
then  as  now  to  furnish  the  maximum  possible ;  as  the 
more  he  furnished  the  more  would  he  be  entitled  to  take 
out  of  the  public  stores. 

The  farmer's  children  would  doubtless  be  attracted 
then,  as  now,  to  the  towns,  but  one  of  them  would  be 
encouraged  to  remain  on  the  farm,  because  the  farm 
would  furnish  them  all  a  summer  home.  And  it  would 
be  the  wisest  economy  of  a  collectivist  State  to  encour- 
age all  the  members  of  a  farmer's  family,  wheresoever 
they  reside,  to  return  during  the  harvesting  season  to 
the  ancestral  farm,  thus  emptying  the  cities  during  the 
months  least  fitted  for  city  life,  furnishing  the  country 
with  labour  at  the  time  when  labour  is  most  needed 
there,  and  maintaining  the  family  affection,  from  which 
all  other  human  sympathy  starts.  Then,  indeed,  will 
Thanksgiving  Day  have  restored  to  it  its  original  sig- 
nificance and  become  a  national  holiday  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  form. 

Nor  does  it  seem  necessary  for  State  ownership  to  be 
extended  to  farm  lands,  except  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting idleness  or  checking  land  hunger.  Whatever 
land  a  family  can  profitably  cultivate,  it  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  cultivate,  no  farmer  being  allowed  to  exploit 
a  farm  labourer,  through  the  wealth  of  the  one  or  the 
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poverty  of  the  other;  but,  both  being  put  on  a  basis  of 
equality  by  the  assurance  to  both  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  liberty  of  contract  becomes  for  the  first  time  possible. 
And  so  a  farmer  needing  labour  would  apply  to  the 
State  for  it;  the  State  would  furnish  it;  and  the  happi- 
ness of  both  employer  and  employ^  would  depend,  not 
upon  economic,  but  upon  personal  considerations.  Each 
would  have  an  interest  in  being  personally  agreeable  to 
the  other;  the  employer,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of 
cheerful  and  effectual  service;  the  employ^,  so  as  to 
have  the  benefit  of  a  comfortable  home.  And  if  they 
quarrelled,  the  quarrel  would  ultimately  tend  to  injure 
the  one  at  fault;  for  an  employer  who  quarrelled  with 
all  his  employes  would  lose  the  benefit  of  additional 
help,  and  the  employ^  who  quarrelled  with  all  his  em- 
ployers would  be  relegated  to  State  farms  and  eventually 
to  pauper  colonies.  And  so  personal  relations  would 
be  very  much  then  what  they  are  now,  except  that  the 
economic  causes  for  misery  would  be  eliminated;  and 
we  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion  for  which  we  were 
prepared  at  the  outset,  that  collectivism  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  economics. 

(n)  Domestic  Service 

One  of  the  features  of  collectivism  which  render  it 
most  repugnant  to  the  educated  and  wealthy  is  that  it 
seems  to  make  domestic  service  impossible ;  and  the  edu- 
cated are  so  accustomed  to  lean  on  this  kind  of  service 
that  they  cannot  conceive  of  existence  being  tolerable 
without  it. 

Individualists  used  to  dispose  of  collectivism  on  this 
score  by  the  question,  "  Who  will  black  our  boots  under 
your  coUectivist  rigime  ?  "  This  attack  upon  the  whole 
moral,   political,   and  economic  theory  united  in  the 
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word  "collectivism  "  has  had  much  of  its  vims  removed 
by  the  late  introduction  among  fashionable  people  of 
yellow  shoes  that  do  not  need  blacking;  and  this  pin- 
prick into  the  inflated  arguments  of  individualism  is  a 
type  of  much  that  is  said  for  and  against  the  details  of 
collectivist  life.  It  is  easy  for  individualists,  resting 
comfortably  in  the  luxuries  provided  by  the  system  they 
uphold,  to  ridicule  conditions  in  which  the  prospect  of 
their  ever  being  deprived  of  their  luxuries  becomes  suffi- 
ciently humorous  to  carry  with  it  a  conviction  of  its 
impracticability.  But  the  questions  involved  are  too 
serious  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  joke. 

Domestic  service,  like  slavery,  may  long  still  be  ne- 
cessary, not  only  for  the  masters,  but  also  for  the  ser- 
vants, and  it  is  probably  the  institution  which  will  be 
the  last  to  go.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  will  never  go.  Per- 
haps there  will  always  be  bom  into  the  world  men  and 
women  naturally  fitted  for  nothing  but  domestic  service ; 
perhaps  also  domestic  service  may  remain  indispensable 
to  the  educated  class :  but  there  is  something  in  these 
words  which  is  familiar;  they  seem  to  have  been  heard 
before.  In  the  fifties  this  is  exactiy  what  slaveholders 
contended  regarding  their  slaves;  and  yet  the  slave- 
holders have  learned  to  do  without  slaves;  and  their 
slaves,  a  naturally  subject  race,  seem  to  be  learning  to 
earn  their  own  livelihood. 

It  is  by  no  means  indispensable  to  the  demonstration 
of  the  superiority  of  collectivist  over  individualist  econ- 
omy that  we  should  describe  just  how  the  community  is 
one  day  to  dispense  with  domestic  service.  Even  though 
collectivism  never  attained  the  development  which 
would  dispense  with  domestic  service,  it  would,  by  the 
practical  abolition  of  pauperism,  prostitution,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  crime,  have  rendered  an  incalculable  ser- 
vice to  mankind. 
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Moreover,  as  has  been  already  explained,  invention 
will  be  directed  in  a  collectivist  community  towards 
diminishing  the  need  for,  and  the  drudgery  of,  domestic 
service.  Already  this  has  been  to  a  great  extent  accom- 
plished. The  introduction  of  hot  and  cold  water  into 
every  bedroom,  though  open  to  objections  arising  from 
imperfect  plumbing,  which  are  easily  removable,  greatly 
diminishes  the  labour  of  servants ;  tiie  same  may  be  said 
of  a  more  extensive  use  of  bath-rooms  and  closets.  The 
introduction  of  cheap  fuel  gas  would  lighten  the  labour 
of  cooking  and  eliminate  the  dust  and  dirt  of  our  exist- 
ing coal  ranges.  Dust  could  be  eliminated  from  our 
streets,  and  in  great  part,  therefore,  from  our  homes,  by 
the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  animal  traction  and 
asphalt  for  stone  pavement  and  macadam.  When  a  few 
generations  of  those  who  fare  sumptuously  every  day 
have  been  replaced  by  a  less  gluttonous  progeny,  a  very 
slight  modification  of  meal-time  would  again  diminish 
the  necessity  for  domestic  service.  The  breakfast  to 
which  the  entire  French  nation  has  accustomed  itself  can 
be  prepared  with  the  minimum  of  labour;  the  midday 
meal  would  be  the  only  one  requiring  much  preparation, 
the  evening  meal  being  restored  to  the  simplicity  which 
is  recommended  by  hygiene,  and  therefore  contributes 
to  comfort  and  well-being. 

If  our  memories  carry  us  back  to  the  days  which 
immediately  followed  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  we 
shall  recall  many  a  delicate  lady  who,  in  the  conquered 
South,  deprived  of  her  slaves  and  too  poor  to  pay  ser- 
vants, did  the  domestic  service  of  the  entire  family 
without  losing  her  refinement  or  even  imperilling  the 
whiteness  of  her  hands.  Indeed,  to  some  of  us  the  per- 
formance of  this  menial  service  gave  to  the  Southern 
lady  a  new  interest  and  a  new  dignity,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  inquire  which  of  the  two,  the  Southern  lady 
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before  the  war,  who  did  nothing,  or  the  Southern  lady- 
after  the  war,  who  did  everything,  was  most  entitled  to 
our  affection  and  our  esteem. 

§  5.  Summary 

Let  us  now  briefly  resume  the  stages  through  which  it 
is  imagined  a  coUectivist  State  is  likely  to  pass. 

I.  Partial  Collectivism,  In  the  first  stage  the  State 
issues  to  all  working  for  it  transferable  orders  on  public 
stores,  expressed  in  currency,  and  this  it  continues  to 
do  until  it  has  become  sufl&ciently  master  of  the  sources 
of  production  to  realise  the  economies  of  collectivism. 
It  will  acquire  enough  land  to  create  more  or  less  self- 
supporting  colonies  of  different  grades  which  will  assure 
work  to  every  person  applying  for  it,  and  to  which 
paupers,  criminals,  and  prostitutes  will  be  committed ; 
different  degrees  of  crime,  prostitution,  and  pauperism 
being  kept  in  different  colonies,  so  as  to  permit  of  gradu- 
ation from  the  lowest  grade,  through  intermediate  grades, 
into  those  where  no  coercion  is  necessary,  thereby  pro- 
viding, not  only  for  reformation,  but  for  restoration  to 
community  life.  During  this  initial  stage  pauperism 
and  prostitution  ought  entirely  to  disappear  with  the 
economic  conditions  that  give  rise  to  them,  and  crime  to 
be  much  reduced.  The  economies  of  coUectivist  pro- 
duction and  distribution  will  be  applied  to  slowly  raising 
the  wages  of  its  employ^  to  a  single  standard.  When 
this  single  standard  is  realised,  it  will  be  in  a  position 
to  pass  to  the  next  stage,  called  — 

II.  Collectivism  Proper.  In  this  stage  the  State  begins 
by  confining  itself  to  the  purchase  of  all  monopolies  and 
quasi  monopolies,  —  such  as  railroads,  municipal  fran- 
chises, and  trusts,  —  and  to  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  necessaries.     It  need  not  attempt  to  produce 
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luxuries.  All  persons  in  the  State  are  required  to  per- 
form necessary  labour  in  as  nearly  equal  proportions  as 
may  be,  piece  work  being  applied  to  the  utmost  possible, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  encouraging  efficiency  and 
furnishing  to  every  man  the  opportunity  to  get  through 
his  compulsory  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In 
exchange  for  compulsory  work,  which,  it  is  assumed, 
will  take  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  day, 
every  citizen  is  provided  witib  lodging  and  dividend 
coupons,  which  he  can  apply  as  he  chooses  to  the  pur- 
chase  of  clothing  and  food.  But  outside  of  State  enter- 
prise, individual  enterprise  will  flourish  to  whatever 
extent  the  genius  of  the  people  shall  determine;  indi- 
vidual enterprise  may  even  compete  with  State  enter- 
prise; coin  currency  may  be  maintained;  farms  may 
continue  to  be  worked  by  farmers  upon  the  condition  of 
furnishing  to  the  State  a  given  product  per  acre  accord- 
ing to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

But  during  this  stage  an  advance  may  be  made  by 
substituting  for  coin  currency  a  system  of  voluntary 
labour  cheques,  transferable  but  limited  in  time,  witi 
a  view  to  preventing  corruption  and  accumulation. 
These  voluntary  labour  cheques  would  probably  be 
issued  primarily  by  the  State  as  soon  as  it  undertook  to 
produce  other  things  besides  necessaries;  and  if  the 
State,  by  the  ownership  of  mines  and  considerable  con- 
trol of  foreign  trade,  could  withdraw  coin  from  circula- 
tion, and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  do  so,  it  could 
force  the  system  of  voluntary  labour  cheques  on  private 
enterprise  also. 
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§  6.  The  Ideal  Collectivist  State 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  adoption  of  the 
collectivist  theory  of  economics  or  to  the  political  pro- 
gramme of  collectivism,  that  we  should  be  able  at  this 
time  to  demonstrate  clearly  and  precisely  that  the  ideal 
collectivist  State  —  that  is  to  say,  a  State  in  which  there 
is  no  private  enterprise  whatever  —  is  practically  possi- 
ble. The  preceding  sections  have  attempted  to  show 
that  the  slow  adoption  of  the  collectivist  theory  would 
have  for  result,  at  different  stages  of  its  development, 
first,  the  elimination  of  pauperism,  prostitution,  and  in 
great  part  of  crime,  and,  secondly,  the  elimination  of 
the  corrupting  instrument  of  gold  and  joint-stock  com- 
panies. The  effort  has  also  been  made  to  show  that 
this  would  not  be  attended  by  a  blunting  of  individual 
enterprise,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  by  increasing  the 
leisure  of  every  man  and  assuring  him  the  necessaries  and 
probably  the  comforts  of  life,  he  would  for  the  first  time 
in  human  experience  enjoy  true  liberty.  If  such  a  re- 
sult were  achieved,  it  would  be  attended  by  a  total 
transformation  of  human  character,  the  perpetual  effort 
to  improve  one's  own  condition  regardless  of  conse- 
quences to  others  having  been  replaced  by  a  similar 
effort  to  improve  the  social  condition  of  all  for  the  legiti- 
mate consideration  and  affection  which  such  improvement 
would  bestow.  When,  by  the  elimination  of  coin  as 
currency,  private  enterprise  becomes  engaged  in  satisfy- 
ing a  general  want,  not  for  profit,  but  directly  for  con- 
sideration, and  when  consideration  can  be  secured  only 
by  voluntary  service,  sympathy,  and  affection,  and  no 
longer  through  wealth  or  money,  the  environment  will 
be  so  changed  that  it  seems  unphilosophical  to  attempt 
now  to  forecast  the  exact  social  and  political  conditions 
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that  will  result.  Christianity  has  suffered  from  the 
attempt  to  describe  a  future  State  which  our  present 
mental  and  moral  structure  makes  us  unable  to  under- 
stand or  appreciate.  So  also  collectivism  would  prob- 
ably suffer  by  an  attempt  to  define  conditions  for  which 
we  are  now  wholly  unprepared. 

The  political  student  cannot  be  asked  to  do  more 
than  to  show  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  col- 
lectivism slowly  and  wisely  introduced  can  eliminate  the 
evils  which  are  to-day  the  greatest  shame  to  our  civilisa- 
tion, that  it  conforms  to  the  demands  of  justice,  that  it 
violates  no  necessary  laws  of  nature,  and  that  it  assures 
the  truest  liberty.  The  task  of  describing  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  millennium  to  which  collectivism 
may  give  rise  must  be  left  to  works  of  poetry  and  imag- 
ination, a  flight  of  literature  to  which  the  present  volume 
does  not  aspire. 

In  conclusion,  then,  although  no  attempt  to  justify 
ideal  collectivism  is  made,  the  conditions  presented  by 
what  has  been  called  partial  collectivism  and  collectivism 
proper  seem  practicable  and  worthy  of  earnest  consider- 
ation. In  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  the  effort  to  show 
that  the  many  insoluble  problems  presented  by  the  exist- 
ing industrial  system  would  find  their  solution  under  a 
coUectivist  State,  has  been  far  from  exhaustive.  For 
example,  all  those  who  study  the  question  of  taxation 
with  any  care  will  unanimously  admit  that  no  scheme  of 
taxation  has  ever  been  framed  or  is  likely  to  be  framed 
under  our  existing  institutions  that  does  not  bear  more 
hardly  upon  one  part  of  the  community  than  another; 
and  that  a  just  sj'stem  of  taxation  is  exposed  to  in- 
convenience so  great  as  to  be  practically  prohibitive. 
All,  too,  will  admit  that  in  the  injustice  that  attends 
taxation  the  honest  are  likely  to  suffer  more  than  the 
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dishonest;  that  taxation  is  directly  the  cause  of  mani- 
fold forms  of  dishonesty  in  the  effort  that  men  make  to 
escape  it;  and  that,  all  men  being  subject  to  the  same 
pressure  and  engaged  in  the  same  task,  there  has  grown 
a  tolerance  of  dishonesty  in  this  particular  direction 
which  exerts  a  demoralising  effect  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  taxa- 
tion would  disappear  in  the  collectivist  State.  If  now 
we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  under  a  collectiv- 
ist form  of  government  all  the  pauperism  that  results 
under  our  present  industrial  system  from  over-produc- 
tion, from  the  sweated  industries,  and  from  the  conflict 
between  capital  and  labour,  would  disappear;  that  pros- 
titution would  also  disappear;  that  the  dishonesty  which 
results  from  the  relation  of  business  to  politics,  and  the 
dishonesty  which  is  stimulated  by  competition  in  busi- 
ness would  disappear;  and  that  the  tolerance  of  evil 
which  has  been  seen  to  constitute  the  necessary  result  of 
the  relations  of  every  church  to  every  State  would  also 
disappear,  —  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  evils  attend- 
ing collectivism  must  indeed  be  great  in  order  to  com- 
pensate such  priceless  advantages  as  these. 

And  when  we  consider  the  standard  objections  to  col- 
lectivism, they  seem  to  fall  to  pieces  one  after  another. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  present  condition  of  igno- 
rance and  selfishness  an  attempt  to  impose  collectivism 
upon  us  to-morrow  would  be  more  likely  to  occasion  a 
destructive  revolution  than  a  constructive  benefit;  but 
if  time  be  given  for  the  slow  adaptation  of  human 
character  to  the  new  order  of  things,  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  deny  that  collectivism  furnishes,  not  a  Utopia 
which  men  can  never  attain,  but  a  model  of  government 
to  which  men  should  at  any  rate  slowly  direct  their 
steps;  and  under  such  a  form  of  government  not  only 
would  the  home  be  preserved  in  its  entirety,  but  every 
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individual  would  secure  the  greatest  freedom  of  action 
consistent  with  the  greatest  security  from  risk;  under 
it  we  should  have  at  last  created  an  environment  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  the  noble  qualities  of  man  rather  than 
those  which  are  base,  and  promote  a  higher  type  rather 
than  one  that  is  degenerate;  and  under  it  alone  can 
we  ever  hope  to  come  up  to  the  standards  of  morality 
set  up  for  us  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SUMMARY  AND   CONCLUSION 

Befobe  attempting  to  draw  a  general  conclusion  from 
the  arguments  hereinbefore  presented,  let  us  briefly 
summarise  these  arguments  and  connect  the  particular 
conclusions  to  which  we  have  come. 

The  word  "nature"  is  for  the  most  part  used  to  in- 
clude everything  in  the  world  except  spirit  and  art. 
Everything  we  call  natural  is  so  called  to  contrast  it 
with  things  spiritual  or  artificial.  We  have  therefore 
concluded  not  to  use  the  words  "  nature  "  and  "  natural " 
in  such  a  way  as  to  confound  them  with  the  words 
" spiritual "  and  "artificial,"  with  which  they  are  con- 
trasted. They  have  accordingly  been  used  to  include 
everything  that  is  material  in  the  world  unaffected  by 
the  conscious  effort  of  man ;  and  to  exclude,  therefore, 
conscious,  deliberate,  non-natural,  or  religious,  human 
effort;  this  last  being  expressed  by  the  words  "artifi- 
cial"  and  "spiritual."^    And  as  man  is  himself  found 

1  The  use  of  the  word  **  nature,"  here  suggested,  is  by  no  means  intended 
to  convey  that  human  evolution  is  not  a  part  of  the  evolution  that  pre- 
ceded man,  as  some  of  the  critics  of  the  first  volume  seem  to  have  inferred. 
(See  Professor  Giddings's  review  in  the  **  Political  Science  Quarterly  "  for 
December.)  It  is  proposed  to  exclude  from  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"nature"  what  we  call  art  and  spirit,  because  the  word  "nature "is 
currently  used  in  contrast  and  opposition  to  the  words  "art"  and 
"  spirit,"  as  is  the  word  "  natural "  used  in  contrast  and  opposition  to  the 
words  "artificial"  and  "spiritual."  To  use  the  word  "nature"  at  one 
time  to  include  art  and  spirit,  and  at  another  in  opposition  to  art  and 
spirit,  is  to  court  confusion.  The  extent  of  the  confusion  resulting  from 
this  double  and  inconsistent  use  of  the  word  "nature"  has  already  been 
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to  include  two  personalities,  —  one  a  mere  automaton, 
partaking  of  the  undeliberate,  unconscious  mechanism 
of  the  lower  animals  and  including  the  purely  natural 
part  of  him,  and  the  other  a  conscious,  deliberate,  con- 
trolling personality,  which  we  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  argument,  call  will,  —  we  are  led  by  our  definition 
to  include  the  human  automaton  in  the  word  "nature," 
but  to  exclude  the  human  will.  When  we  apply  this 
definition  to  the  expressions,  "natural  law,"  "moral 
law,"  "law  of  nature,"  "natural  rights,"  we  are  driven 
by  it  to  recognise  that  natural  law  is  a  totally  different 
thing  from  moral  law  and  that  it  is  fatal  to  confound 
them.  For  the  law  of  nature  which  determines  the  re- 
lations of  animals  to  one  another  is  the  law  of  natural 
selection,  —  a  law  that  ignores  mercy  and  justice,  and  is 
for  that  reason  diametrically  the  opposite  of  the  moral 
law,  which  takes  account  of  little  else.  And  so  in  treat- 
ing of  matters  sociological  we  have  decided  to  confine  the 
words  "  law  of  nature  "  and  "  natural  law  "  to  the  law  of 
natural  selection,  and  never  again  to  use  them  to  include 
the  moral  law,  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  them. 
And  as  to  the  words  "natural  rights,"  we  have  de- 
cided to  obliterate  them  from  the  language  altogether, 
because  if  they  can  be  deemed  to  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  it  must  be  held  to  be  misleading.  There  are  no 
rights  in  nature ;  rights  are  the  creation  of  man. 


dwelt  on  in  the  first  volume,  and  need  not  therefore  be  repeated  here. 
But  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  absence  of  any  intention  to  betray  the 
reader  into  an  admission  of  a  break  or  discontinuity  between  nature  and 
art  or  spirit,  it  is  suggested  that  the  words  **  cosmos  "  and  "cosmic  "  can 
conveniently  be  used  to  include  all  three,  —  nature,  art,  and  spirit. 
Under  this  phraseology  there  is  only  one  evolution,  —  cosmic  evolution; 
but  cosmic  evolution  can  be  conveniently  divided  into  natural  and 
artificial,  or  prae-human  and  human,  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
"nature**  being  thereby  eliminated  and  the  question  of  the  continuity 
of  cosmic  evolution  left  undisputed. 
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The  law  of  natural  selection,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  the  law  of  evolution,  we  have  found  to  be  veiy 
different  from  that  of  human  selection,  because  man  is 
no  longer  a  mere  product  of  the  environment  of  nature, 
but  has  created  for  himself  an  environment  of  his  own. 
This  artificial  environment  created  by  man  is  the  result- 
ant of  several  forces  which  have  at  different  periods  of 
human  history  operated  in  different  directions;  these 
forces  are  selfishness,  intelligence,  and  religion,  and, 
taken  singly,  these  three  forces  may  be  regarded  as 
respectively  the  instruments  of  nature,  art,  and  spirit. 
At  times  it  would  seem  as  though  spirit  and  art  were 
allied  against  nature,  as  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  and 
in  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul;  but  most  of  the  time 
nature  is  strong  enough  to  harness  both  to  her  chariot 
wheels.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the  artificial  environ- 
ment created  by  man  —  that  is  to  say,  his  social  and 
political  institutions  —  has  been  for  the  most  part  sug- 
gested by  selfishness,  but  that  this  selfishness  has  been 
tempered  by  religion  and  intelligence.  The  most 
striking  feature,  however,  in  human  history  is  that 
although  man  seems  to  be  consciously  creating  his  own 
institutions,  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  most 
part  the  product  of  a  selfish  instinct  profoundly  igno- 
rant and  generally  proceeding  in  a  direction  hostile  to 
human  happiness  in  general. 

In  other  words,  although  the  conscious  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  man  has  been  resisting  nature  for  thousands  of 
years,  what  with  the  ignorance  with  which  the  struggle 
has  been  maintained  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  perpetual 
stimulation  of  the  selfish  automaton  by  the  artificial 
environment  created  by  himself  on  the  other,  it  will 
have  to  be  admitted  that  improvement  has  been  inter- 
mittent and  extremely  slow. 

But  it  is  because  man  has  not  been  clearly  alive  to 
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the  factors  of  the  problem  before  him  that  he  has  to  so 
great  an  extent  failed.  A  few  flashes  of  intelligence 
have  occasionally  illuminated  his  path,  and  some  of 
these  flashes  have  been  briefly  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing pages ;  but  they  have  partaken  of  the  character  of 
genius  in  a  few,  rather  than  of  intelligence  in  the  many; 
and  this  mainly  because  the  artificial  environment 
created  by  man  has  been  such  as  to  blunt  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  many  and  to  stimulate  selfishness ;  whereas 
the  truest  happiness  of  the  race  would,  on  the  contrary, 
be  promoted  by  institutions  that  would  stimulate  the 
intelligence  of  the  mass  and  diminish  the  egotism  of  all. 

The  question  whether  our  institutions  can  be  so  mod- 
ified as  to  increase  the  happiness  of  man  and  diminish 
their  unhappiness  is  the  main  question  presented  for 
solution  in  this  book;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  in 
order  to  prepare  ourselves  for  an  answer  to  it  we  have 
to  take  into  account  one  after  another,  in  the  first 
place  the  character  of  the  environment  produced  by 
nature,  in  the  second  place  the  character  of  the  environ- 
ment created  by  man,  and  in  the  third  place  the  nature 
of  the  human  temperament  or  social  mind  which  has 
been  the  product  of  this  last  environment;  and  partic- 
ularly how  far  by  change  of  the  environment  the  social 
mind  is  still  subject  to  modification  thereby. 

The  study  of  these  two  environments  —  the  natural 
and  the  human  —  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  while 
the  latter  has  resulted  in  a  distinct  improvement  of  type 
through  the  self-restraint  necessitated  by  such  an  insti- 
tution as  marriage,  the  artificial  environment,  neverthe- 
less, preserves,  through  the  maintenance  of  the  competi- 
tive system,  still  so  much  of  the  natural  predatory  law 
that  further  improvement  is  likely  to  be  miserably  slow 
if,  indeed,  it  takes  place  at  all. 

The  role  of  selfishness  in  '^     ^r^ing  down  religion  and 
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every  high  ideal,  whether  in  terms  reKgious  or  not,  has 
been  traced  throughout  recorded  history,  and  the  con- 
clusion has  been  drawn  that  so  long  as  our  institutions 
are  the  mere  result  of  the  conflict  between  the  selfishness 
of  one  class  and  that  of  another,  the  improvement  is 
likely  to  be  so  slow  that,  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
agony  it  occasions,  we  cannot  but  be  filled  with  despair. 
Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  there  are  two  tendencies  at 
work  in  our  present  system  which  may  destroy  our  civil- 
isation faster  than  improvement  can  vitalise  it.  For  in 
the  first  place  the  artificial  conditions  we  have  created 
tend  to  degenerate  type  through  the  reckless  fertility  of 
the  lowest  types  and  the  comparative  infertility  of  the 
best.  And  in  the  second  place  recent  inventions,  such 
as  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  —  in  fact,  steam,  and 
electricity  in  all  their  operations,  —  are  continually  en- 
gaged in  unconsciously  speeding  up  the  machinery  of 
which  we  form  part,  and  in  wearing  us  out  before  our 
time. 

One  of  the  devices  by  which  employers  slowly  seek  to 
get  more  work  out  of  their  factory  hands  without  a 
corresponding  rise  in  wages  is  imperceptibly  to  speed  up 
the  machinery,  so  that  in  the  same  amount  of  time  the 
same  number  of  hands  produce  a  much  larger  output. 
But  the  speeding  up  of  machinery  has  been  found  to  be 
so  exhausting  to  workmen  that  in  the  cotton  indus- 
tries and  many  others  they  have  compelled  their  employ- 
ers to  adopt  an  elaborate  system  of  piece  work,  so  that 
every  speeding  up  of  the  machinery  will  involve  either 
higher  wages  for  the  operators  or  shorter  hours.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  hand-loom  weaver  can  work  thir- 
teen hours  a  day  without  exhaustion,  whereas  mule- 
spinners  complain  that  they  are  exhausted  by  more  than 
eight.  ^    We  are  not  all  of  us  sufficiently  alive  to  the 

^  The  Cotton  Trade  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  by  Dr.  G.  von 
Scholze  Gaevernitz,  London,  1895,  pp.  126,  127. 
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extent  to  which  the  pressure  at  which  we  work  has 
been  increased  by  modem  invention.  The  fact  that  the 
cable  and  telephone  puts  every  business  man  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  every  part  of  the  civilised  globe 
imposes  upon  him  the  necessity  for  a  rapidity  of  decision 
that  is  in  the  highest  degree  exhausting.  Every  man 
who  has  had  to  correspond  much  by  cable  will  testify 
to  the  infinitely  higher  degree  of  concentration  that  it 
requires  over  that  of  corresponding  by  mail.  Moreover, 
a  man  who  sits  at  his  desk  with  a  telephone  at  his  side 
continually  putting  him  in  communication  with  other 
oflSces,  cables  brought  in  to  him  at  every  moment,  some 
of  which  exact  an  immediate  answer,  letters  brought  by 
a  messenger  with  instructions  to  wait  "for  a  reply,  a 
client  in  the  chair  in  front  of  him,  and  perhaps  several 
other  clients  waiting  for  him  in  the  adjoining  room,  is 
not  conducting  one  business  matter  at  a  time,  but  a 
dozen ;  he  is  not  conversing  with  one  man,  but  a  dozen ; 
his  faculty  for  transacting  business  is  increased  twelve- 
fold, but  the  strain  upon  him  is  increased  twelve-fold 
also. 

Under  this  strain  our  business  men  are  daily  breaking 
down,  and,  if  this  strain  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
tendency  of  type  to  degenerate,  as  above  mentioned,  it 
threatens  us  with  a  danger  not  only  sensible  in  degree 
but  imminent  in  time.  It  is  possible  that  the  present 
competitive  system  may  over-stimulate  the  best  of  us 
and  under-stimulate  the  rest,  and  in  such  case  it  is  a 
matter  for  serious  question  whether  the  extremely  slow 
tendency  to  improvement  may  not  be  overtaken  by  the 
more  rapid  tendency  to  degeneration. 

With  a  view,  then,  to  concluding  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible for  man,  by  intelligence  and  effort,  to  hasten  the 
rescue  of  man  from  the  sufferings  to  which  his  present 
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institutions  commit  him,  we  have  endeavoured  to  clear 
our  minds  regarding  a  few  of  the  questions  which  in 
practical  politics  seem  most  to  perplex  us:  and  amoncf 
fhese  perplexing  problems  first  in  o^er  comes  the  ques- 
tion  what  justice  is. 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question  we  have  been 
facilitated  by  having  come  to  a  clear  idea  of  nature  and 
natural  law;  for  the  moment  it  became  obvious  that 
nature  was  essentially  immoral  or  non-moral,  inasmuch 
as  it  recognised  no  right,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  the  unfit  many  to  the  survival  of 
the  favoured  few,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  ultimate 
aim  of  human  institutions  is  to  protect  the  lives  of  all 
human  beings,  whether  fit  to  survive  or  not,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  justice  of  man  consisted 
in  the  struggle  to  resist  the  injustice  of  nature ;  and  the 
more  closely  we  examined  nature  and  justice  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  more  clearly  it  appeared  that,  although 
our  institutions  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  been  for  the 
most  part  the  result  of  selfish  conflict,  they  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  advanced  the  happiness  of  men  except  when  they 
have  consciously  or  unconsciously  proceeded  upon  the 
plan  set  forth  in  this  definition  of  justice. 

And  one  of  the  most  important  conclusions  to  which 
we  were  led  by  this  view  of  nature  and  justice  was,  that 
nature  presents  two  kinds  of  obstacles  to  the  happiness 
of  man,  —  one  kind  which  man  can  by  no  political  insti- 
tution very  much  modify,  and  the  other  kind  which  man 
can,  by  substituting  wisdom  for  folly  in  the  making  of 
his  laws,  not  only  profoundly  affect,  but  even  put  an 
end  to  altogether.  This  classification  of  natural  obsta- 
cles to  happiness  served  to  limit  human  responsibility 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  accentuate  it  on  the  other;  so 
that  while  one  large  domain  of  human  effort  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  wholly  within  the  province  of  religion, 
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another  large  domain  of  human  effort  was  found  to  lie 
within  the  domain  of  politics ;  religion  being  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  life  of  man  in  his  individual  capacity, 
politics  being  chiefly  concerned  with  the  life  of  man  in 
his  social  relations. 

But  while  it  is  possible  to  separate  these  spheres  of 
activity  in  theory,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  them  in 
practice;  because  a  study  of  the  history  of  man  demon- 
strates that  so  long  as  the  political  institutions  which 
man  has  made  for  himself  are  such  as  perpetually  set 
him  upon  benefiting  himself  regardless  of  his  neighbour, 
religion  is  incapable  of  effectually  persuading  men  to 
conduct  their  lives  so  as  to  benefit  their  neighbours  re- 
gardless of  themselves.  The  hopeless  and  remediless 
inconsistency  between  the  preaching  of  politics  and  the 
preaching  of  religion  was  dwelt  upon  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  a  profound  change  in 
our  political  system  if  we  are  ever  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  politics  and  religion. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  inconsistency  that 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  practise  the  religious  prin- 
ciples that  we  profess,  it  is  found  to  result  mainly  from 
the  competitive  sjrstem.  The  competitive  system  to 
which  we  are  all  subjected  is  regarded  by  many  political 
philosophers  as  necessary,  because  it  is  the  system  of 
nature.  They,  however,  disregard  two  facts,  —  one  that 
man  is  no  longer  the  slave  of  nature,  but  in  part  its  lord; 
and  the  other,  that  although  nature's  plan  is  essentially 
a  competitive  one,  it  also  has  found  room  for  co-opera- 
tion, as,  for  example,  in  communities  of  ants  and  bees. 
If  nature,  then,  can  work  upon  the  co-operative  plan  as 
well  as  the  competitive  one,  it  would  seem  as  though 
we  had  the  choice  between  them.  Moreover,  reason 
recommends  co-operation,  and  religion  commands  it. 

Nature,   however,    is  subject  to  limitations   within 
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which  co-operation  seems  to  be  confined;  for  under 
nature's  plan  co-operation  sacrifices  the  individual  to 
the  community,  whereas  we  have  seen  it  to  be  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  human  design  to  make  the  community 
serve  the  happiness  of  the  individual. 

Again,  nature's  community  plan  involves  the  entire 
sacrifice  —  not  to  say  the  massacre  —  of  one  sex.  It 
seems,  then,  as  though  we  could  not  copy  the  system  of 
nature,  because  the  system  of  nature  is  neither  expe- 
dient nor  just. 

For  the  solution  of  the  problem  just  presented  to  us, 
it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  have  clear  ideas  about 
government.  To  this  end  a  special  study  of  government 
and  society  was  made,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  society  was  or  was  not  an  organism,  and  what 
relation  government  bears  to  society. 

The  study  of  the  question  whether  society  is  an 
organism  or  not  led  us  to  the  following  conclusions :  In 
some  of  the  lowest  types  of  animals,  society  is  in  very 
fact  an  organism,  —  as,  for  example,  in  the  mixomycetes, 
the  sponge,  and  the  hydroids ;  for  in  all  these  the  free- 
moving  larvsB  become  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  exist- 
ence merged  together  into  a  new  individual,  of  which 
they  become  almost  indistinguishable  parts.  The  larvae 
are  unable  to  resist  the  force  which  brings  them  to- 
gether; once  brought  together,  they  all  obey  a  law 
which  to  them  is  absolute  and  inexorable.  They  become 
diflferentiated  according  to  the  parts  of  the  individual  to 
which  they  belong,  and  are  compelled  by  the  law  of  their 
being  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  new  individual  with- 
out consideration  for  their  own,  which  indeed  has  become 
merged  in  the  new  organism  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
In  this  lowest  class  of  society  the  individual,  upon  be- 
coming a  part  of  this  society,  loses  all  capacity  of  indi- 
vidual action,  and  is  compelled,  by  a  law  over  which  it 
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has  no  control,  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  new  organism  of  which  it  has  become  a  part. 

As  animals  develop  we  find  that  the  societies  which 
they  form  involve  less  and  less  abandonment  by  the 
individual  of  the  capacity  of  individual  action.  The 
individuals  remain,  however,  subject  to  a  law  which 
they  seem  powerless  to  resist,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  law  of  their  society;  but,  nevertheless, 
every  individual  constituting  this  society  remains  capable 
of  free  motion.  Nature  presents  us  with  almost  every 
form  of  society,  from  the  loose  and  occasional  grouping 
of  wolves,  driven  by  exceptional  cold  to  hunt  in  packs, 
to  the  compact  and  continuous  grouping  of  bees  in  per- 
manent communities ;  all  are  characterised  by  practical 
freedom  of  individual  movement;  and  yet,  the  more  per- 
manent the  social  bond,  the  more  the  individual  is 
sacrificed  to  the  community.  Thus  the  bee  will  use  its 
sting  in  defence  of  the  hive,  but,  in  using  it,  will  sacri- 
fice its  own  life.  And  the  ant  never  seems  to  work  for 
itself  directiy,  but  always  for  the  community  to  which 
it  belongs. 

Nature,  therefore,  when  left  to  herself,  develops  ani- 
mals of  totally  different  kinds  along  two  lines  of  devel- 
opment that  in  one  respect  seem  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other.  Along  one  line  it  develops  the  car- 
nivorous mammals,  which  in  proportion  as  they  grow 
powerful  grow  solitary.  In  another  line  we  see  her 
developing  the  insect  tribes,  which  in  proportion  as  they 
grow  social  grow  powerful.  Thus  the  competitive  sys- 
tem has  made  the  lion  king  in  Asia,  and  the  co-operative 
system  has  delivered  over  Africa  to  the  dominion  of  the 
ant.  Now,  the  law  which  governs  communities  of  ants 
is  as  much  the  law  of  nature  as  the  law  which  governs 
the  f  elidsB ;  but  if  we  can  imagine  the  ant  as  conscious 
of  the  law  which  governs  its  community,  the  ant,  in 
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using  our  language,  would  describe  its  social  law  as  its 
government.  But  it  is  apparently  unable  to  change  its 
social  law  or  to  resist  it;  the  social  law  of  the  ant-hill  is 
the  automatic  result  of  co-operation  developed  by  the 
competitive  system,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
although  competition  is  eliminated  within  the  ant- 
hill, it  is  operating  without;  and  it  is  through  the 
operation  of  competition  without  the  ant-hill  that  the 
ant  has,  through  its  capacity  for  co-operation,  become 
the  terror  of  an  entire  continent. 

Communities  of  men  differ  from  those  of  animals  in 
two  respects :  man  is  able  consciously  and  deliberately 
to  determine  within  certain  limits  the  laws  of  his  gov- 
ernment ;  man  is  also  capable  of  exercising  a  high  order 
of  self-control.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  has  hereto- 
fore exercised  this  deliberation  and  self-control  only  at 
rare  intervals  to  any  great  extent,  and  only  slightly  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  time.  In  other  words,  two  processes 
are  going  on  in  the  development  of  human  society,  —  the 
unconscious  law  of  nature,  and  the  conscious  effort  of 
man.  In  so  far  as  the  former  is  at  work,  human  society 
is  still  an  organism ;  and  so  far  as  the  latter  is  at  work, 
human  society  is  also  a  construction.  Just  in  the  same 
way  as  human  society  is  partly  an  organism  and  partly 
a  construction,  so  is  human  government,  which  is  the 
law  of  human  society,  in  part  the  law  of  nature  and  in 
part  the  law  of  man.  But  man,  in  modifying  the  law 
of  nature,  does  so  in  two  different  ways.  When  human 
intelligence  allies  itself  with  human  selfishness,  it 
operates  to  enhance  the  injustice  of  the  competitive 
system.  When  human  intelligence  allies  itself  with 
morality,  it  operates  to  diminish  the  injustice  of  the 
competitive  system.  We  therefore  have  a  series  of 
alliances,  the  operation  of  which  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind,  —  the  alliance  of  selfishness  and  intelligence, 
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that  we  may  call  craft,  and  which  tends  to  appropriate 
the  docility  of  the  mass  to  its  own  use,  and  to  create  insti- 
tutions that  will  maintain  the  crafty  minority  in  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  uncrafty  majority;  the  alliance  of 
selfishness  and  ignorance,  that  we  may  call  folly,  which 
makes  the  uncrafty  majority  an  easy  prey  to  the  crafty 
minority ;  and  lastly,  opposed  to  these  two,  the  alliance 
between  intelligence  and  self-control  or  morality,  called 
wisdom,  which  seeks  to  attain  justice. 

The  operation,  then,  of  craft  and  folly  is  to  maintain 
institutions  that  put  the  many  at  the  mercy  of  the  few; 
the  operation  of  wisdom  is  to  create  institutions  that 
attain  justice  or  a  greater  measure  of  equality  for  alL 

As,  however,  wisdom  has  played  a  subsidiary  and 
only  spasmodic  part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  our 
institutions  are  principally  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
craft  of  the  few  and  the  folly  of  the  many.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  while  the  few  are  protected  from  some  of 
the  inequalities  of  nature,  the  many  have  new  inequali- 
ties thrust  upon  them. 

The  new  inequalities  thrust  upon  the  many  by  the 
institutions  prompted  by  craft  and  folly  mainly  result 
from  the  institution  of  private  property. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  institution  of 
private  property  is  one  with  which  man  could  have  dis- 
pensed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  constituted  a  phase  through 
which  man  had  to  pass.  It  has  its  foundation  in  the 
law  of  nature;  for  we  find  the  fundamental  notion  of 
private  property  of  one  man  in  another  in  the  slavery 
which  we  know  to  exist  in  communities  of  ants;  it  may 
be  traced  again  in  the  sense  of  property  which  the  male 
has  in  the  female,  and  which  developed  into  one  of  our 
most  useful  institutions,  —  marriage.  The  notion  of 
private  property  we  find  as  a  necessary  outgrowth  of 
primitive  religion.     Upon  these  three  notions  —  prop- 
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erty,  marriage,  and  religion  —  is  built  the  patriarchal 
system,  which  was  found  ultimately  more  fitted  than 
the  horde  system  (which  it  supplanted)  to  furnish  the 
stimulus  for  indistiy  indispensable  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  civilisation.  It  was  to  protect  private  property 
as  well  as  to  secure  life  and  limb  that  the  patriarchal 
system  yielded  to  the  City  State;  it  was  through  the 
accumulation  of  private  property  that  the  aristocracy 
of  birth,  to  which  the  patriarchal  system  slowly  gave 
rise,  yielded  its  privileges  to  the  people ;  it  was  there- 
fore tiirough  the  system  of  private  property  that  oli- 
garchies became  converted  into  democracies,  and  it  is 
through  the  wealth  accumulated  under  the  system  of 
private  property,  and  the  civilisation  built  upon  the 
system  of  private  property,  that  democracy  may  ulti- 
mately be  replaced  by  collectivism. 

For  political  economy  is  at  last,  in  its  very  effort  to 
explain  the  beauties  of  the  industrial  system,  laying 
bare  the  selfishness  which  lies  at  the  root  of  it,  and  the 
wastefulness  and  degeneration  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

As  our  knowledge  increases,  it  becomes  clear  that 
selfishness  is  not  productive  of  happiness,  even  to  the 
most  successful  few ;  that  the  unconscious  growth  that 
characterises  organisms  ends  in  decay,  whereas  the  de- 
liberate development  that  characterises  wisdom  need  not 
end  in  decay.  For  a  clear  understanding  of  what  justice 
is  will  permit  us,  through  wisdom,  not  only  further  to 
diminish  the  inequality  and  injustice  that  characterise 
nature,  but  also  to  eliminate  those  which  human  craft 
and  human  folly  have  added  to  her. 

We  are  led  by  these  considerations  to  a  clear  idea  of 
human  government.  All  societies  we  have  seen  to  be 
governed  by  some  law,  and  this  law,  roughly,  is  the 
result  of  the  combination  through  which  weak  individ- 
uals seek  to  protect  themselves  against  the  strong.     The 
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law  which  governs  societies  of  animals  other  than  man 
is  natural  law;  the  law  which  governs  man  is  not  the 
law  of  nature  alone,  but  the  law  of  nature  modified  by- 
man  ;  the  modifications  brought  by  man  to  the  law  of 
natiu'e  are  those  which  result  from  his  struggle  with  the 
inequality  and  injustice  of  nature.  The  government 
of  human  societies,  therefore,  differs  from  the  govern- 
ment of  animals  other  than  man  in  that  it  partly  con- 
sists of  a  conscious  construction  of  institutions  for  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  attaining  justice  in  the  protection 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  community,  and,  as  such, 
is,  in  a  sense,  opposite  to  the  unconscious  growth  of  the 
environment  that  has  an  indeliberate  tendency  to  perpe- 
trate injustice  by  sacrificing  the  individual  to  the  com- 
munity.    Or  it  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  — 

Government  substitutes  for  the  law  of  nature  alone, 
which  sacrifices  the  individual  to  the  commimity,  the 
law  of  nature  modified  by  human  wisdom,  which  seeks 
to  protect  the  individual  as  well  as  the  community ;  full 
recognition  being  given  to  the  fact  that  man  is  subject 
to  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  it  is  by  modifying  this 
law  that  human  conditions  can  be  improved,  and  not 
by  ignoring  it. 

The  main  purpose  of  government  is  to  create  institu- 
tions which  will  to  the  utmost  possible  produce  equal 
happiness  for  all,  greatest  in  amount  and  best  in  kind. 
A  study  of  human  history  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
human  happiness  has  been  advanced  by  what  we  call 
noble  types  of  men,  and  has  been,  on  the  contittry, 
diminished  by  what  we  call  base  types  of  men.^  We 
therefore  cannot  disregard  the  fact  that  certain  insti- 

^  By  noble  type  is  meant  the  type  that  seeks  happiness  through  the 
happiness  of  others ;  by  base  tyi)e  is  meant  the  type  that  seeks  happineae 
regardless  of  the  happiness  of  others. 
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tutions  tend  to  improve  the  type  which  conduces  to  hap- 
piness, while  other  institutions  tend  to  degrade  the 
type,  leading  by  such  degradation  to  unhappiness.  All 
efforts,  then,  to  secure  happiness  for  humanity,  without 
taking  account  of  the  effect  which  institutions  have  on 
type,  are  likely  to  prove  futile.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
an  important  duty  for  government  to  create  an  environ- 
ment that  will  tend  to  produce  a  noble  rather  than  a  base 
type.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  first  test  of 
human  institutions  is  whether  or  not  they  will  tend  to 
produce  a  noble  or  a  base  type.  When  we  applied  this 
test  to  the  competitive  system  we  found  that  while  in 
one  respect  it  tends  to  stimulate  intelligence,  in  another 
respect  it  tends  to  diminish  it;  for  although  it  stimulates 
intelligence  in  the  few  who  are  already  intelligent,  it 
tends  to  render  these  few  infertile,  whereas  by  with- 
drawing hope  —  and  therefore  an  incentive  to  prudence 
—  from  the  least  intelligent,  it  promotes  the  fertility  of 
the  lowest  types.  Poverty  and  the  poorhouse  are  the 
alternative  to  success.  The  fear  of  these  drive  men  to 
efforts  which  exhaust,  and  occasion  perpetual  worry; 
these  lead  to  alcoholism,  and  alcoholism  leads  to  pau- 
perism and  crime.  The  competitive  system,  therefore, 
tends  rather  to  degenerate  type  than  to  improve  it. 

The  question  arises,  however,  how  we  can  eliminate 
the  competitive  system  without  exposing  humanity  to 
corresponding  evils.  We  have  seen  the  unwisdom  of 
forgetting  that  men  are  organisms  and  not  machines; 
they  cannot  be  dealt  with,  therefore,  without  remem- 
bering that  they  remain  subject  to  natural  law.  In 
studying,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  replacing  the 
competitive  system  by  some  other,  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves what  are  the  objections  imposed  by  nature  to  such 
a  change,  and  we  have  in  this  respect  to  remember,  first, 
that  man  is  by  nature  so  constituted  that  he  must  in  his 
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political  system,  however  organised,  satisfy  his  natural 
needs.  Secondly,  he  is  the  creature  of  competition  as 
much  as  of  co-operation,  and  partakes,  therefore,  of  the 
selfish  nature  of  the  camivora  as  well  as  of  the  social 
nature  of  the  ant.  Thirdly,  he  must  not  in  any  change 
proposed  be  subjected  to  conditions  that  will  destroy 
variability.  Fourthly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  organ- 
isms cannot  be  subjected  to  sudden  changes.  In  other 
words,  man  is  an  organism,  and  selfish  as  well  as  social 
in  temperament;  he  is  not  adaptable  to  sudden  changes, 
and  uniformity  would  put  an  end  to  his  improvement. 

But  it  has  been  seen  that  the  law  of  nature  cannot 
be  set  up  as  an  argument  against  co-operation,  because 
nature  herself  has  used  the  method  of  co-operation  to 
produce  an  insect  which  by  this  means  has  become  the 
terror  of  a  continent  But  it  is  also  true  that  she  has 
done  so  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  sacrifices  the 
individual  to  the  community,  and  one  sex  to  the  other. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  grapple  with  the  problem 
whether  we  can  borrow  the  co-operative  plan  adopted 
by  nature,  and  combine  it  with  the  competitive  plan  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  community  serviceable  to 
the  individual,  and  make  it  possible  for  both  sexes  to 
live  in  harmony  therein,  without  forgetting  the  four 
limitations  to  which  we  have  referred. 

It  is  submitted,  first,  that  through  self-control  the  prob- 
lem of  the  sexes  has  already  been  partly  solved  by  the 
institution  of  marriage ;  secondly,  that  the  only  way  of 
satisfying  reason  and  morality  is  through  the  adoption 
of  institutions  by  which  the  satisfaction  of  human  needs 
and  the  pursuit  of  human  happiness  can  be  attained 
through  the  happiness  of  others  instead  of  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  tiiereby  borrowing  from  nature  its  prin- 
ciple of  co-operation;  thirdly,  that  no  political  instita- 
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tions  can  eliminate  the  struggle  arising  from  differences 
of  personal  attractiveness,  and  that,  therefore,  this  ele- 
ment of  human  unhappiness  cannot  be  eliminated  by 
political  institutions,  even  if  such  an  elimination  were 
desirable ;  fourthly,  that  ample  room  must  be  left  under 
such  a  system  for  competition  in  connection  with  the 
natural  desire  men  have  in  common  with  other  animals 
for  affection,  and  for  consideration,  which  is  allied  to 
affection ;  fifthly,  that  the  competition  which  will  arise 
from  this  source,  though  it  will  necessarily  give  rise  to 
some  unhappiness,  will  maintain  a  sufficient  struggle  to 
prevent  uniformity;  sixthly,  and  lastly,  that,  the  vari- 
ability of  the  race  being  preserved  by  this  struggle,  its 
inadaptability  to  sudden  changes  must  also  be  taken 
account  of  by  making  this  change  slowly,  in  proportion 
as  the  improvement  of  type  permits. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  proposed  system  of  col- 
lectivism satisfies  the  conditions  just  set  forth,  and 
to  this  end  let  us  study  collectivism,  first,  from  the 
rational  point  of  view;  secondly,  from  the  practical 
point  of  view;  thirdly,  from  the  prudential  point  of 
view;  fourthly,  from  the  moral  point  of  view;  and 
fifthly,  from  the  political  point  of  view. 


§  1.  Rational  View  op  Collectivism 

Our  mental  habits  have  become  anchylosed  into  the 
conviction  that  the  only  desirable  thing  in  the  world  is 
money;  whereas  the  really  desirable  things  in  it  are  our 
own  comfort  and  the  affection  and  consideration  of 
others.  We  really  value  money  only  because  it  can 
procure  for  us  these  last;  but  we  have  lost  sight  of  our 
real  ends  in  our  perpetual  effort  to  secure  the  means. 

The  tendency  to  confound  means  with  ends  is  observ- 

29 
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able  in  many  other  fields  of  action,  and  is  extremely 
serviceable,  for  upon  it  is  often  founded  our  most 
valuable  arts.  The  object  of  rowing  is  to  transport  men 
and  things  over  water;  but  this  object  is  totally  lost 
sight  of  in  the  art  of  rowing,  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  art,  resorts  to  boats  totally  unsuited  to 
the  end  of  transportation.  A  principal  object  of  study- 
ing history  is  to  get  light  from  the  failures  and  successes 
of  human  institutions  in  the  past  upon  the  framing  of 
institutions  for  the  future;  but  it  is  found  that  men 
who  study  history  in  order  to  bolster  a  particular  theory 
are  apt  to  distort  historical  facts  in  order  to  fit  their 
views ;  and  so  it  has  become  useful  to  profit  by  the  dis- 
position to  substitute  means  for  ends,  and  to  encourage 
the  study  of  history  for  its  own  sake.  The  study  of 
history,  therefore,  has  become  separated  from  that  of 
politics,  which  it  is  intended  ultimately  to  serve,  with 
profit  to  both;  for  we  get  better  history,  and  from  a 
more  truthful  history  we  ought  eventually  to  get  less 
unwise  politics.  Again,  the  chisel  and  brush,  originally 
used  as  a  vehicle  of  expression,  religious  and  other,  have 
now  become  an  end  in  themselves;  and  we  therefore 
hear  artists  repudiating  the  theory  that  art  is  a  vehicle 
of  expression,  and  demanding  that  it  be  cultivated  for  its 
own  sake ;  and  one  of  the  results  of  this  view  is  that  we 
get  art  purged  of  literature  and  restored  to  the  simplicity 
and  singleness  of  purpose  which  characterise  the  works 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Praxiteles. 

Art  gains  by  the  doctrine  that  it  is  an  end  in  itself 
through  the  sincerity  that  this  doctrine  engenders;  but 
in  gaining  sincerity  it  tends  to  lose  sight  of  its  original 
purpose,  so  that  while  we  make  skilful  oarsmen  on  still 
water,  we  lose  skilful  oarsmen  on  rough ;  while  we  gain 
truthful  recorders  of  past  events,  we  tend  to  lose  intel- 
ligent application   of  lessons   to  be   drawn  from  past 
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events  to  the  present;  while  in  art  we  gain  sincerity  of 
technique,  we  tend  to  lose  genius  of  conception. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  benefit  outweighs  the  loss ; 
for  there  arise  new  men  who  use  the  faithful  history 
of  the  purely  historic  school  and  the  sincere  technique 
of  the  purely  artistic  school,  and  apply  the  one  to  the 
foundation  of  wiser  institutions,  the  other  to  the  crea- 
tion of  loftier  works  of  art. 

Something  of  this  kind  may  yet  take  place  in  the 
present  disordered  attitude  of  our  minds  toward  wealth, 
fwe  have  lost  sight  of  the  real  purpose  of  our  lives  —  hap- 
piness—  in  the  pursuit  of  the  means  for  attaining  it, 
wealth.  As  a  result  of  this  unfortunate  delusion  the 
whole  human  race  has  been  set  upon  a  relentless  pursuit 
of  riches,  in  the  course  of  which,  although  they  have 
forgotten  the  real  object  of  their  endeavouis,  they  have 
acquired  an  amazing  ability  for  acquiring,  creating,  and 
accumulating  all  those  things  which  go  to  make  up 
comfort  and  happiness.  It  is  probable  that  in  no  other 
way  could  this  ability  have  been  attained ;  at  any  rate 
the  human  race  is  to-day  the  richer  for  having  attained 
it,  but  it  is  none  the  more  happy  for  it;  on  the  con- 
trary the  race  is  kept  in  misery  by  a  system  for  creat- 
ing wealth  which  deprives  the  larger  part  of  the 
comforts  of  life  in  order  to  sicken  the  lesser  part  with 
surfeit  of  them.  It  is  like  a  hypnotic  subject  pursuing 
its  own  imhappiness  under  the  domination  of  a  false 
suggestion.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  arouse  ourselves 
from  this  hypnotic  sleep,  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  false 
suggestion,  and  awake  to  the  facts  that  it  is  not  private 
wealth  we  really  need,  but  the  comfort,  the  considera- 
tion, and  the  love  that  private  wealth  may  promise,  but 
seldom  if  ever  bestows ;  that  private  property  has  only 
served  the  purpose  of  all  pain  to  inform  us  how  we  can 
use  our  gifts  without  abusing  them;  that  we  have  re- 
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fused  so  far  to  learn  our  lesson  because  our  minds  have 
been  clouded  by  error  and  our  hearts  sickened  by  fear; 
that  just  as  the  genius  of  art  borrows  the  technique  of 
those  who  have  laboured  in  sincerity,  so  the  genius  of 
wisdom  may  borrow  the  wealth  of  those  who  have 
laboured  in  pain;  and  that  the  faculty  of  acquiring 
wealth  that  has  been  attained  through  the  injustice  of 
the  competitive  system  may  be  utilised  to  attain  the  jus- 
tice of  collectivism  ? 

If  all  human  effort  and  human  morality  can  be 
reduced  to  the  effort  to  secure  the  highest  type  of  human 
happiness,  and  if  we  are  persuaded  that  private  owner- 
ship of  the  sources  of  production,  though  necessary  as  a 
stage  through  which  humanity  had  to  pass  in  its  search 
of  happiness,  is,  nevertheless,  now  clearly  seen  by 
human  wisdom  to  be  a  source  of  unhappiness,  then 
assuredly  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  propose  that  humanity- 
should,  in  the  framing  of  its  political  institutions,  look 
to  a  slow  abandonment  of  private  ownership  of  the 
sources  of  production  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
property  in  the  State,  it  being  imderstood  that  such  a 
change  can  be  effected  only  by  steps  taken  slowly  and 
conformably  to  improvement  in  type. 


§  2.  Practical  View  op  Collectivism 

It  has  been  urged  that  collectivism  is  not  practioal-; 
indeed,  books  have  been  written  to  prove  that  it  is  im- 
possible. To  this  objection  there  are  several  answers. 
In  the  first  place,  no  great  work  was  ever  proposed  but 
so-called  practical  men  denounced  it  as  impossible. 
All  the  engineers  in  England  without  a  dissenting  voice 
declared  the  Suez  Canal  impossible.  Thiers,  after  per- 
sonally examining  the  first  railroad  in  England,  decided 
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with  unfaltering  self-satisfaction  that  railroads  were 
"not  suited  to  France."  When  a  few  young  men,  in 
1891,  proposed  a  permanent  organisation  of  citizens  in 
New  York  against  misgovemment,  permanent  organisa- 
tion to  this  end  was  denounced  by  practical  politicians  as 
impossible.  Indeed,  everything  that  is  very  useful  and 
a  little  difficult  appears  to  those  who  have  not  enough 
imagination  to  see  its  feasibility  to  be  impossible. 

And  everything  that  is  at  all  worth  while  doing  is 
difficult.  Indeed,  if  it  is  worth  doing,  it  must  be  diffi- 
cult, or  it  would  have  been  done  before.  The  mere  fact 
that  collectivism  seems  impossible  to  many  is  no  argu- 
ment against  it;  experience  has  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  what  seems  impossible  to  one  generation  is 
achieved  by  the  next.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
would  not  the  wise  and  ignorant  alike  have  declared 
railroads  impossible  ?  And  what  would  they  have  said 
only  fifty  years  ago  of  telegraphs  and  telephones  and 
RtJntgen  rays  ? 

In  the  second  place,  collectivism  is  doubtless  not 
practical  to-day;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
it  may  not  become  practical  —  nay,  imperative —  later  on. 
As  has  been  already  explained,  we  are  too  ignorant  — 
both  rich  and  poor  —  to  accept  collectivism  or  adequately 
practise  it;  the  rich  would  not  without  a  struggle  give 
up  what  they  have,  because  their  imaginations  do  not 
seem  able  to  grasp  the  relief  from  anxiety  that  they 
would  get  in  exchange ;  the  poor  would  not  be  content 
with  what  they  would  get  because  they  expect  more  than 
any  intelligent  or  maintainable  system  of  collectivism 
could  give  them.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have 
sufficiently  studied  the  subject  to  effect  the  change 
without  danger  of  shipwreck  in  the  process ;  it  is  only 
through  a  long  system  of  education  by  experience  that 
the  community  can  be  made  fit  for  it. 
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It  is  conceivable  that  a  popular  revolt  might  bnng  to 
the  front  a  man  who  was  a  Napoleon  for  organisation 
and  a  Washington  for  self-restraint;  and  that  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  man  the  revolution  might  be  effected 
rapidly  without  danger  to  civilisation.  But  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  any  form  of  collectivism  adopted 
suddenly  through  the  genius  of  a  single  man  could  be 
permanent;  the  moment  his  hold  weakened  with  age  or 
was  withdrawn  by  death,  the  imfitness  of  the  community 
for  so  advanced  a  condition  of  civilisation  would  express 
itself  in  dissatisfaction  and  revolt;  the  crafty  would 
profit  by  them  to  secure  the  reins  of  government  and 
direct  it  for  their  own  advantage ;  this  would  speedily 
restore  existing  conditions,  and  the  failure  of  a  prema- 
ture experiment  would  disproportionately  retard  its  ulti- 
mate success. 

But  this  is  no  argument  against  recognising  at  once 
that  a  more  or  less  partial  collectivism  is  the  form  of 
government  towards  which  we  should  direct  our  efforts ; 
for  every  day  that  we  postpone  such  efforts  we  increase 
the  danger  of  a  premature  and,  therefore,  ruinous 
attempt  at  it;  whereas  if  we  at  once  take  steps  to  bring 
about  gradually  what  will  otherwise  happen  cataclysmi- 
cally,  we  may  avoid  the  ruin  that  such  a  calamity  would 
involve. 

In  the  third  place,  this  book  is  not  written  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  collectivism  is  practical;  it  is 
written  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  it  is  de- 
sirable ;  and,  above  all,  that  there  is  in  science  not  only 
no  argument  against  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  powerful 
argument  in  its  favour.  Moreover,  in  this  connection, 
the  distinction  made  in  the  Preface  between  collectivism 
as  an  ideal  or  end,  and  collectivism  as  a  method  or  pro- 
gramme, must  be  carefully  kept  in  mind.  The  extent 
to  which  collectivism  can  be  adopted  depends  upon  tlia 
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perfectibility  of  man;  how  far  man  is  perfectible  is 
to-day  a  matter  of  pure  speculation;  whatever  be  our 
opinion  regarding  the  degree  to  which  man  is  perfec- 
tible, there  is  an  important  difference  between  the 
opinion  that  man  is  capable  of  perfection  and  the  opinion 
that  man  is  capable  of  improvement;  the  extent  of  man's 
perfectibility  is  a  matter  of  speculation;  the  capability 
of  man  for  improvement  is  a  matter  of  faith.  An  effort 
will  be  made  in  the  next  section  to  demonstrate  that 
the  belief  in  the  capacity  of  man  for  improvement  is 
a  duty;  and  if  it  be  a  duty,  then  it  becomes  a  duty 
also  to  study  in  what  direction  this  capacity  for  im- 
provement lies.  Collectivism,  whether  as  a  method 
in  economics,  or  as  a  programme  in  politics,  or  as  a 
creed  in  religion,  has  been  presented  as  furnish- 
ing the  direction  towards  which  human  improvement 
lies. 

Again,  however  impractical  ideal  collectivism  may  be, 
there  is  a  stage  in  the  progress  towards  it,  called  partial 
collectivism,  which  is  not  impractical;  and  the  fact  that 
partial  collectivism  suggests  a  solution  to  the  problem 
presented  by  pauperism  and  prostitution,  and  in  great 
part  also  by  crime,  suggests  that  intelligent  efforts  could 
and  should  be  made  at  onoe  gradually  to  fit  us  for  it. 
It  is  true  that  it  may  take  centuries  to  accomplish  this ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  solution  of  existing  prob- 
lems may  be  forced  upon  us  before  we  are  prepared  for 
it;  and  it  is  our  immediate  duty  to  decide  what  steps 
can  usefully  be  taken  at  once  to  forestall  a  possible  ex- 
periment that  would  be  dangerously  premature.  I  shall 
therefore  here  confine  myself  to  the  expression  of  the 
belief  that  a  political  programme  looking  towards  the 
slow  adoption  of  collectivism  is  to-day  not  only  practical 
but  imperative;  and  that  if  such  a  programme  be  not 
pursued  we  shall  witness  an  effort  to  impose  upon  us 
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one  that  will  be  neither  conceived  with  wisdom  nor 
executed  with  moderation. 

We  are  confronted  with  very  much  the  same  condi- 
tions as  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. There  was  a  tension  then  in  the  relations  of 
the  Crown  to  the  bourgeoisie  which  is  no  greater  than 
that  which  exists  to-day  in  those  of  capital  to  labour. 
Capital,  in  intrenching  itself  behind  trusts,  and  labour, 
in  fortifying  itself  within  trade  unions,  have  respectively 
separated  themselves  from  that  neutral  part  of  the  com- 
munity which  under  less  organised  conditions  leavens 
the  mass;  the  combatants  are  not  only  separated  and 
singled  out,  but  they  are  unconsciously  urging  one 
another  on  to  battle ;  capital  blinds  itself  to  the  rights 
of  labour;  labour  blinds  itself  to  the  limitations  of  cap- 
ital ;  and  both,  ignoring  their  respective  strength  as  weU 
as  their  respective  weakness,  are  preparing  to  strangle 
each  other. 

If  there  be  in  the  community  wisdom  and  temperance 
enough  to  establish  a  modus  vivendi  pending  the  slow 
adoption  of  institutions  which  will  substitute  co-opera- 
tion for  the  present  animosity,  a  revolution  may  be 
avoided ;  such  is  the  character  which  any  practical  pro- 
granmie  should  adopt.  If  none  such  is  presented  while 
capital  and  labour  are  struggling  for  the  control  of  the 
ship,  she  may  be  driven  on  the  rocks. 

This  is  the  alternative ;  under  these  conditions  is  it 
the  time  to  ask  whether  collectivism  is  practical?  As 
well  might  Charles  I.  or  Louis  XVI.  have  asked  if  a 
constitutional  monarchy  were  practical.  We  are  not 
confronted  with  the  question  whether  it  is  practical,  but 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  imminent.  What  we  have  to  de- 
cide is  whether  it  shall  bring  with  it  "airs  from  heaven 
or  blasts  from  hell ; "  whether  it  shall  find  us  prepared 
or  unprepared. 
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,  But  collectivism  is  not  the  insane  dream  which  most 
people  think  it  is.  The  wastefulness  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem in  money,  labour,  and  agony  has  not  yet  become  obvi- 
ous to  the  practical  man,  who  has  through  thousands 
of  years  been  educated  to  believe  that  it  is  not  only 
necessary,  but,  because  necessary,  right.  When  his 
eyes  become  opened  to  the  economy  of  money,  of  labour, 
and  of  pain  that  would  result  from  a  conservative  system 
of  collectivism,  he  will  wonder  that  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  it  ever  seemed  to  him  worth  taking  accoimt 
of  by  the  side  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it;  and 
although  he  may  still  recognise  the  unwisdom  of  an 
attempt  to  foist  collectivism  on  a  people  not  yet  fitted  by 
knowledge  and  self-control  for  it,  he  will  strain  every 
nerve,  by  education  and  by  slow  changes  in  our  rules  of 
government,  to  make  them  fit  for  it.  And  in  the  effort 
no  consideration  of  time  will  have  any  importance  for 
him.  It  took  Islam  eight  hundred  years  to  march  from 
Mecca  to  Byzantium,  and  in  this  march  the  life  of  no 
one  man  coimted  for  anything.  There  was  in  the  ranks 
of  Mohammed  a  sense  of  fate  that  urged  them  on  re- 
gardless of  so  small  a  span  as  a  day,  a  year,  or  a  cen- 
tury;  huge  castles  and  cities  arose  wherever  the  Moslem 
host  rested  on  its  way;  springing  up  as  it  arrived,  per- 
ishing as  it  moved  on ;  and  vast  ruins  to-day  serve  as 
footprints  to  mark  its  giant  strides.  Such  was  the  force 
of  a  mere  idea. 

And  if  so  narrow  and  selfish  an  idea  as  that  of  the 
subjugation  of  a  capital  could  relentlessly  move  gener- 
ation after  generation  of  men  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  end,  how  much  more  could  it  accomplish  were 
the  idea  one  that  looked  not  to  the  conquest  of  a 
city  for  a  tribe,  but  to  the  realisation  of  an  ideal  for 
the  whole  world. 

And  the  task  is  not  so  difficult  or  so  revolutionary  as 
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may  at  first  appear;  for  although  we  all  of  us  are, 
and  for  centuries  have  been,  committed  by  commercial- 
ism to  a  struggle  for  loaves  and  fishes,  nevertheless 
our  arts,  sculpture,  music,  literature,  betray  the  fact 
that  what  we  really  aspire  to  is  the  heroic  and  the 
beautiful. 

I  have  seen  a  New  York  private  detective,  whose 
business  it  was,  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  to  hound  his  fel- 
low men,  forget  the  business  which  brought  him  to  Paris 
as  he  stood  lost  in  bewildered  admiration  at  the  beauty 
of  Notre  Dame.  And  yet  the  cathedral  that  overcame 
this  human  sleuth-hound  is  a  symbol  of  sacrifice:  its 
gothic  arches;  the  dim  light  of  its  stained  glass;  its 
lofty  pillars  and  fretted  vault;  the  scheme  of  the  cross 
upon  which  it  is  built,  —  all  tell  the  same  story.  What- 
ever beauty  it  has,  whatever  message  it  bears,  is  a  beauty 
and  message  of  sacrifice. 

Again,  of  all  cities  in  the  world  Paris  is  the  one  in 
which  material  things,  perhaps,  engross  most  the  minds 
of  its  inhabitants;  and  yet  all  Paris  for  months 
flocked  to  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  because  in  him  are 
united  courage,  strength,  and  the  nobility  of  a  great 
sacrifice. 

We  are  not  as  sordid  as  we  seem.  The  passages  in 
history  and  literature  to  which  we  thrill  tell  of  those 
who  died  for  their  country  and  of  men  and  women  who 
have  suffered  for  one  another;  the  great  works  of  art 
that  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel  or  were  des- 
tined for  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  set  up  ideals  before 
which  we  stand  awed  because  they  embody  the  beauty 
of  self-sacrifice  and  self-control.  These  are  the  things 
we  really  love,  and.  the  ideals  to  which  we  really  aspire. 
We  hourly  sacrifice  them  because  thousands  of  years  of 
V  competition  have  closed  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  of 
abolishing  it. 
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But  our  eyes  will  be  opened ;  it  may  take  centuries  of 
pain;  we  may  have  to  pass  through  revolutions  so  long, 
so  universal,  so  bloody,  that  by  the  side  of  them  the 
horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  will  seem  the  momentary 
triumph  of  a  local  mob;  it  may  be  that  the  whole  race 
may  perish  in  the  conflict;  but  if  it  survives,  it  can  only 
do  so  on  the  eondition  of  at  last  learning  the  lesson  that 
the  multitude  which  all  these  years  has  been  docile  to 
the  domination  of  a  crafty  few  has  at  last  acquired  or 
is  surely  acquiring  enough  intelligence  and  enough 
education  either  to  possess  itself  of  its  share  in  the  good 
things  of  the  world  or  to  destroy  the  whole  system 
which  deprives  them  of  it. 

In  the  struggle  which  is  impending,  every  man  and 
woman  has  to  decide  what  part  he  or  she  is  to  play  in 
it.  Shall  the  educated  class,  with  wisdom  and  temper- 
ance, so  lead  the  movement  that  the  revolution  may  take 
place  slowly  and  imperceptibly,  as  once  in  England,  or 
violently  and  with  bloodshed,  as  in  France  ?  Shall  our 
civilisation  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  disappearing 
altogether,  as  did  that  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  because 
having  ears  we  hear  not,  and  having  eyes  we  will  not 
see  ?  Or  shall  there  be  revived  once  more  the  faith  that 
for  centuries  followed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  along  the  way 
of  the  cross  ?  This  faith  was  strangled  by  the  alliance 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  Roman  Empire,  and  is  to-day 
strangled  for  every  one  of  us  by  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  teaching  of  Christ  with  the  competitive  system.  It 
can  live  once  more  only  on  the  condition  of  abandoning 
this  attempt,  —  not  by  rash  and  revolutionary  changes, 
but  by  prudent  efforts  to  reconcile  our  institutions  with 
our  faith  step  by  step,  as  our  weakness  will  permit, 
rather  than  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  enthusiasm  might 
prefer. 

There  is  more  virtue  in  the  self-restraint  that  will 
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consent  to  undertake  this  work  gradually  than  in  the 
zeal  that  would  work  to  accomplish  it  at  once ;  for  we 
shall  not  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labour  in  the 
one  case,  and  we  are  perhaps  inspired  by  the  hope  of 
enjoying  them  in  the  other. 

We  cannot  hope  that  our  consciences  can  rest  until 
the  perpetual  conflict  between  profession  and  practice 
comes  to  an  end.  It  can  end  only  when  we  make  up 
our  minds  that  we  can  abolish  the  reign  of  egotism  in 
our  hearts  only  by  abolishing  it  in  our  institutions. 

Collectivism  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that  selfish- 
ness, hatred,  and  violence  are  immoral.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  political  religion.  It  is  therefore 
to  those  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  moraUty 
prevail  in  the  world  that  the  task  of  introducing  collec- 
tivism into  it  should  be  intrusted.  By  this  it  is  not 
meant  to  imply  that  there  is  any  particular  class  in  our 
existing  community  better  fitted  than  any  other  class 
for  this  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  the 
work  can  be  successfully  accomplished  only  through 
the  good  element  which  exists  in  all  existing  classes. 
The  danger,  however,  which  threatens  us  is  that  the  task 
of  introducing  collectivism  into  our  society  is  likely  to 
be  taken  up,  not  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  see  unsel- 
fishness, love,  and  peace  prevail  in  the  world,  but  by 
those  who,  incensed  by  the  injustice  of  existing  condi- 
tions, discontented  with  their  own  lot  and  inflamed  by 
vindictiveness,  are  likely  to  attempt  by  violence  what 
can  be  successfully  accomplished  only  by  persuasion. 

We  have  already  seen  that  every  effort  made  by 
humanity  in  the  direction  of  a  high  ideal,  whether  it 
took  the  form  of  Christianity,  or  Mohammedanism,  or 
the  Crusades,  or  Chivalry,  served  ultimately  only  to 
secure  the  ends  of  selfishness.     If  the  task,  then,  of  in- 
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troducing  collectivism  into  our  ciyilisation  is  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  those  who  are  animated  only  by  selfishness, 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  whole  history  of  man 
that  such  an  effort  should  succeed. 

Prudence,  therefore,  suggests  the  importance  of  at 
once  drawing  up  a  political  programme  which  will  give 
to  those  who  suffer  from  the  existing  conditions  all  the 
satisfaction  which  existing  conditions  will  afford;  but 
this  should  be  done,  not  from  a  purely  prudential  mo- 
tive, not  merely  to  save  ourselves  from  revolution,  but 
in  order  ultimately  to  secure  the  greatest  and  best 
happiness  for  all. 


§  3.  Moral  View  op  Collectivism 

In  the  course  of  this  work  the  word  "morality"  has 
been  used  without  any  attempt  to  define  it.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  we  all  know  what  morality  is.  But  stu- 
dents of  moral  philosophy  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  room  on  this  point  for  profound  differences  of 
opinion.  For  example,  is  morality  the  product  of  the 
blind  and  mechanical  process  of  evolution,  or  does  it 
come  from  God;  is  it  natural  or  supernatural;  is  it 
human  or  divine? 

To  the  scientific  man  —  that  is  to  say,  the  man  who 
confines  his  reasoning  to  physical  facts  alone  —  it  seems 
capable  of  proof  that  morality  is  the  product  of  a  blind 
and  mechanical  process.  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown 
that  morality  arises  out  of  the  extension  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  individual  for  himself  to  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  female  in  sexual  intercourse;  of  concern 
for  the  female  to  concern  for  offspring;  of  concern  for 
offspring  to  concern  for  the  family;  of  concern  for 
the  family  to  concern  for  the  tribe ;  of  concern  for  the 
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tribe  to  concern  for  the  nation;  and  that  our  morality 
is  now  in  process  of  developing  from  concern  for  the 
nation  to  concern  for  the  entire  race.  This  growing 
concern  continues  to  be  selfish;  it  attends  a  growing 
satisfaction,  but  it  represents  a  tendency  to  substitute 
for  satisfaction  of  self  regardless  or  at  the  expense  of 
others,  satisfaction  of  self  through  the  satisfaction  of 
others;  and  the  more  complete  this  substitution,  the 
more  highly  socialised  becomes  man.  It  is  difficult  to 
add  anything  to  the  pages  of  the  ^^  Data  of  Ethics  *'  on 
this  subject. 

The  religious,  however,  are  not  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
planation; to  them  morality  is  divine;  it  comes  clothed 
with  a  divine  inspiration;  it  is  because  it  is  so  clothed 
that  it  is  a  law  to  them.  "Science,"  they  say,  "affects 
to  ignore  the  supernatural  on  the  ground  that  nature 
furnishes  a  sufficient  explanation  for  all  authentic  phe- 
nomena without  the  necessity  of  calling  in  a  super- 
natural power;  that  the  observed  sequence  between  cause 
and  effect  furnishes  a  more  certain  guide  for  human 
conduct  than  the  assumptions  of  religion."  But  science 
fails  to  recognise  that  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect 
upon  which  it  so  confidently  builds  is  itself  without  any 
foundation;  that  it  has  never  explained  the  first  cause 
of  all,  —  the  Creator.  And  not  only  has  it  failed  to 
account  for  the  very  beginning  of  all  things,  but  in  the 
development  of  man  which  is  called  evolution  there  are 
great  breaks:  science  has  never  furnished  an  explana- 
tion for  the  appearance  of  life  in  the  worlds  for  the 
appearance  of  consciousness  in  it,  or  for  what  Herbert 
Spencer  calls  the  "  Power  which  works  through  evolu- 
tion," and  through  the  operation  of  which,  as  he  has 
shown,  morality  has  been  slowly  developed  in  the  animal 
world  until  it  has  reached  its  highest  development  in 
man.     All  that  science  does  or  can  do  is  to  describe 
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what  happens  and  what  is  the  apparent  law  of  these 
happenings ;  it  is  incapable  of  explaining  what  the  force 
is  which  animates  the  world  or  whence  it  comes. 

It  seems  as  though  there  were  lacunae  in  the  scientific 
argument  against  the  supernatural  which  no  truly  scien- 
tific man  can  afford  to  neglect.  He  can  say  that  science 
will  eventually  explain  them ;  that  it  is  easier  to  believe 
it  will  explain  them  than  to  adopt  the  faith  of  religion, 
which  can  be  often  proved  to  be  the  product  of  igno- 
rance, —  the  ignorance,  for  example,  which  attributes  to 
Providence  what  science  can  show  to  be  due  to  purely 
natural  causes.  But  it  is  when  we  come  to  analyse  these 
words,  "natural  causes,"  that  a  great  part  of  the  confu- 
sion that  presides  over  the  discussion  between  religion 
and  science  become  explained. 

What  are  natural  causes  ? 

What  is  nature  ? 

What  are  its  limits?  What  separates  it  from  the 
divine? 

An  answer  to  these  questions  has  been  already  at- 
tempted in  the  first  volume ;  and  the  general  conclusion 
to  which  we  then  came  was  that  there  had  gradually 
developed  in  nature  a  power  which  is  to-day  able  in  great 
part  successfully  to  resist  her.  Science  has  traced  the 
slow  development  of  this  power,  has  described  many  of 
the  physical  laws  through  which  it  works;  but  as  to 
what  the  power  itself  is,  whence  it  comes,  what  gave  the 
bird  the  faculty  to  build  a  nest,  the  bee  to  construct 
a  hive,  the  beaver  a  dam,  and  man  his  ancient  temples 
and  his  modern  homes,  science  ofFers  no  explanation 
except  that  it  is  due  to  a  combination  of  accident  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

But  this  theory  of  accident  is  not  insisted  upon  by 
science.  As  regards  all  these  metaphysical  questions, 
it  has   adopted  a  method  for  disarming  its  religious 
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antagonists,  —  the  method  of  agnosticism.  It  assnmes 
an  air  of  humility  and  says,  "  There  are  some  things  in 
the  domain  of  the  natural  which  I  do  know,  but  outside 
of  this  domain  —  that  is  to  say,  of  all  that  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  the  supernatural  —  I  know  nothing."  As  a 
strategic  measure  this  attitude  is  undoubtedly  in  part 
successful;  it,  as  it  were,  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
wrestlers  to  close  with  one  another;  but  for  that  reason 
it  must  forever  leave  the  contest  unconcluded. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  agnostic  posi- 
tion  is  altogether  sincere;  for  science  has  learned,  by 
continually  fighting  the  assumptions  of  religion,  indis- 
criminately to  hate  them  and  to  hate  the  religion  it  holds 
responsible  for  them.  And  so  agnosticism,  which  in 
form  is  a  correct  statement  of  one  of  the  attitudes  of 
science  to  religion,  is  of  chief  use  to  science  in  disguis- 
ing its  real  attitude,  which  is  one  of  denial.  It  has  thus 
become,  like  the  green  lawns  that  drape  our  modem  for- 
tifications, a  screen  behind  which  its  guns  are  masked. 
Religion  is  not  in  this  respect  at  any  rate  so  insincere. 
Religion  boldly  proclaims,  not  less  than  it  knows,  as 
science  does,  but  more  than  it  knows  under  the  author- 
ity of  Revelation.  "God  is  all  good,  all  wise,  all 
powerful.  He  rewards  piety  with  heaven ;  He  punishes 
impiety  with  hell."  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  goes 
farther.  She  professes  to  know  just  what  sins  commit 
sinners  irretrievably  to  eternal  flame,  and  what  aie 
expiated  by  a  temporary  punishment  in  a  mitigated  hell, 
which  she  calls  purgatory.  Now,  in  the  court  of  reason, 
the  bishop  who  pretends  to  know  too  much  is  out- 
argued  by  the  sceptic  who  pretends  to  know  too  little ; 
but  the  fact  probably  is  that  both  are  equally  wrong. 
The  bishop  may  have  insufficient  ground  for  his  asser- 
tions, but  the  sceptic  has  still  less  ground  for  his  denial. 
We  do  know  that  a  power  exists  for  which  science  is 
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utterly  unable  to  account;  we  do  know  that  this  power 
has,  in  general  compliance  with  laws  with  which  this 
power  does  not  always  seem  to  comply,  set  in  operation 
a  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  upon  the  certainty  of 
whose  action  we  can  for  the  most  part  count,  but  over 
which  this  power  seems  at  rare  intervals  to  have  kept 
the  masterdom;  we  do  know  that  as  a  part  of  this  plan 
there  has  been  developed  a  force  in  man  which  is  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  which 
has  been  called  natural  evolution,  so  that  instead  of 
Nature  being  left  blindly  to  stagger  from  experiment  to 
experiment,  she  may  by  this  new  force  in  man  slowly 
be  led  along  a  consistent  course  of  conscious  and 
deliberate  design. 

It  seems  as  though  science  had  been  led  by  the  vocif- 
erousness  of  her  denials  at  last  to  believe  in  them;  so 
that,  just  as  an  angry  man  feeds  and  inflames  his  anger 
by  the  expression  of  it,  science  has  fed  and  inflamed  her 
scepticism  by  the  clamour  to  which  she  has  been  driven 
in  order  to  drown  the  not  always  unreasonable  conten- 
tions of  her  antagonist. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  reconcile  the  conflict 
between  religion  and  science;  this  task  belongs  to  those 
who  write  books  of  religious  controversy;  and  from  reli- 
gious controversy  we  should,  above  all  things,  keep  our- 
selves clear.  On  the  other  hand,  after  having,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  passion  for  excluding  sentiment  and, 
above  all,  religious  sentiment  from  political  discussion, 
that  characterises  this  century,  treated  morality  as  a 
fact  upon  the  same  plane  as  the  fang  of  the  carnivora  or 
the  social  instinct  of  the  sponge,  it  becomes  necessary, 
before  closing,  to  point  out  that  there  is  between  the  fact 
of  morality  and  the  other  facts  discussed  here  the 
difference  that  separates  man  and  beast.  And,  without 
adopting  all  the  assumptions  of  any  one   creed,  it  is 
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above  all  things  important  to  discard  the  hostility 
towards  faith  which  lurks  behind  the  cloak  of  ag^oBti- 
cism.  The  word  "  faith  "  is  not  used  here  inadvertently; 
for  although,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used, 
it  may  be  quite  foreign  to  political  science,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  may  become  an  essential  factor  of  it. 
This  ought  to  furnish  a  suflScient  apology  for  introduc- 
ing into  a  work  on  political  science  a  short  discourse  on 
faith. 

(a)  Faith 

Faith  may  be  roughly  defined  to  be  a  willingness  or 
faculty  to  believe  things  that  are  incapable  of  proof. 
Now,  just  as  obedience  to  temporal  rulers  is  enjoined 
upon  us  by  the  Church  in  temporal  matters,  so  obedience 
to  spiritual  rulers  is  enjoined  upon  us  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters ;  and  this  obedience  in  spiritual  matters  practically 
consists  in  a  submission  of  our  minds  to  spiritual  author- 
ity, —  that  is  to  say,  in  a  willingness  to  believe  regard- 
ing spiritual  matters  what  the  Church  or  recognised 
spiritual  authority  tells  us  to  believe. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  pointed  out^  that  obedience, 
which  was  a  cardinal  virtue  under  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Christ,  ceased  to  be  a  virtue 
under  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Man  had  grown;  there  was  a  certain  kind  of 
obedience  which  he  had  outgrown;  and  this  kind  of  obe- 
dience gave  way,  therefore,  to  the  "  sacred  right  of  in- 
surrection." Something  of  the  same  kind  took  place 
regarding  faith,  —  the  obedience  to  spiritual  authority 
which  put  the  reins  of  civilisation,  from  the  fourth  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  into  the  hands  of  the  Church, 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  Church  became  less  fit 

1  "Evolution  and  Effort,"  p.  278. 
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to  hold  them.  So,  in  compliance  with  the  law  that  those 
only  are  allowed  to  govern  who  can,  submission  of  the 
mind  to  spiritual  authority  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
constituted  authority  became  incapable  any  longer  of 
justifying  itself.  The  Reformation  was  a  revolt  against 
authority;  and  it  is  of  no  small  interest  to  note  that  the 
first  throne  to  totter  was  that  of  the  Pope.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  much  and  how  long  men  will  endure  domination 
if  they  get  something  for  it;  it  is  when  they  get  nothing 
for  it  that  they  revolt;  it  was  when  the  people  got  noth- 
ing from  the  king  that  they  revolted  in  1789;  it  was 
when  they  got  nothing  from  the  Pope  that  they  revolted 
in  1525. 

When  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church  was 
broken  down  in  the  sixteenth  and  ensuing  centuries,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  set  up  another  authority  in  its 
place;  and  the  Bible  for  a  long  time  served  this  pur- 
pose. But  literal  inspiration  of  the  Bible  was  incapa- 
ble of  withstanding  the  onslaught  of  rational  criticism, 
and  when  the  difficulties  attending  the  alternative  be- 
tween literal  inspiration  on  the  one  hand,  and  private 
judgment  on  the  other,  had  become  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, all  attempt  to  believe  things  incapable  of  proof 
was  abandoned  by  science  and  recourse  was  had  to 
agnosticism. 

Now,  throughout  the  early  history  of  faith  the  main 
question  is  one  of  submission  to  authority.  Paul 
preached  this  duty  of  submission  as  the  one  indispens- 
able virtue  necessary  for  salvation;  and  the  Christian 
world  remained  subject  to  this  controlling  thought  until 
the  authority  itself  was  shaken.  With  Protestantism 
and  with  the  setting  up  of  a  book  in  the  place  of  a 
throne,  there  necessarily  came  a  confusion  regarding 
faith  which  was  well-nigh  inextricable.  The  hopeless- 
ness of  reconciling   private    judgment  with   authority 
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made  it  necessary  to  revise  the  very  foundatioiis  that 
underlie  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  feith."  There  is  still 
a  thing  we  call  faith ;  but  it  is  no  more  the  faith  which 
Paul  preached  than  electricity  is  to-day  the  amber 
(IXeKTpov)  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

The  faith  of  which  we  speak  to-day  (though  it  may 
retain  its  original  meaning  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church)  is,  outside  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  no 
longer  a  matter  of  religious  authority;  it  has  become  one 
of  private  conviction. 

But  if  faith  has  become  purely  a  matter  of  private 
conviction,  it  seems  to  have  lost  the  specific  quality 
which  made  of  it  a  virtue.  In  the  old  days  faith  in- 
volved an  element  of  sacrifice ;  it  sacrificed  the  very  con- 
viction which  it  seems  to  be  the  glory  of  modem  faith 
to  encourage  and  proclaim.  The  moment  the  element 
of  sacrifice  and  submission  is  eliminated  from  faith,  it 
apparently  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  and  becomes  an  accident 
of  temperament,  custom,  or  education;  one  fraction  of 
Christendom  is  bom  Roman  Catholic  and  remains 
Roman  Catholic;  another  is  bom  Baptist  and  remains 
Baptist;  or,  again,  one  man  temperamentally  a  Romanist 
but  educated  by  Protestants,  as  soon  as  he  is  weaned 
from  educational  influences,  follows  the  dictates  of  his 
temperament  and  joins  the  Catholic  Church;  another, 
temperamentally  a  Protestant  but  educated  by  Catho- 
lics, if  weaned  from  the  Catholic  environment,  joins 
the  Protestant  Church.  Here  there  is  no  element  of 
sacrifice;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  condition  is  one 
of  surrender,  —  surrender  to  habit  in  the  first  group  of 
cases,  to  temperament  in  the  second. 

It  is  earnestly  submitted  that  conviction  which  is  a 
mere  surrender  to  mental  constitution  or  emotional  tem- 
perament or  habit  is  Twt  faith.  Faith  involves  the  idea 
of  an  act  of  will  in  obedience  to  what  is  believed  to  be 
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a  religious  or  moral  duty.  Unless  there  be  found  in  a 
man's  attitude  towards  morality  some  element  of  choice, 
—  and  generally  choice  that  involves  some  sacrifice,  — 
his  attitude  cannot  be  characterised  by  the  word  "faith." 
Otherwise  faith  becomes  another  word  for  conviction, 
and  a  very  unnecessary  word  for  it;  worse,  indeed,  than 
unnecessary,  for  it  is  confusing. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  if  Protestantism  has 
killed  the  authority  of  the  Church,  it  has  killed  faith; 
and  that  no  faith  is  any  longer  possible  in  Christendom 
outside  of  the  Roman  CatJiolic  Church.  This  is  believed 
to  be  a  profound  mistake.  Faith  is  as  possible  to  the 
man  of  pure  science  as  to  the  most  bigoted  Papist,  and 
it  is  in  the  emphasising  of  this  contention  that  we  ap- 
proach the  value  of  faith  in  matters  of  political  science. 
Hence  the  importance  of  it. 

Of  the  two  theories  presented  to  students  of  science 
regarding  the  problem  of  human  will,  one  declares  man 
to  be  the  slave  of  his  greater  inclination,  and  the  other 
maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  master  of  it.  As 
between  these  two  contentions,  logic  seems  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  determinists ;  but  there  is  an  intermediate 
contention  that  man  can  by  effort  contribute  to  the 
making  of  his  greater  inclination;  and  that  therefore, 
although  the  greater  inclination  once  formed  he  must 
act  in  obedience  to  it,  man  is  nevertheless  master  of 
his  own  conduct  through  the  fact  that  he  is  by  effort 
capable  in  great  part  of  determining  what  his  greater 
inclination  is  to  be. 

Now,  in  this  intermediate  contention  there  is  no  logi- 
cal flaw;  it  is  open  possibly  to  the  objection  that  man's 
inclinations  are  so  much  more  determined  for  him  by  his 
temperament  than  by  any  effort  of  his  own  that  the 
latter  becomes,  by  the  side  of  the  former,  a  negligible 
quantity.     But  this  objection  is  an  argument  of  despair. 
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It  means  that  man  is  incapable  of  self -improvement;  it 
is  the  last  expression  of  pessimism. 

Now,  of  the  two  doctrines,  the  optimistic  doctrine 
that  man  is  capable  of  self -improvement  and  the  pes- 
simistic doctrine  that  man  is  incapable  of  it,  which  is  he 
to  choose  ?  Is  he  to  surrender  to  the  pessimistic  tem- 
perament in  him,  or  is  he,  on  the  contrary,  to  resist  this 
pessimistic  temperament,  and  by  an  act  of  choice,  or  by 
the  exercise  of  effort,  deliberately  decide  in  favour  of 
self -improvement  ? 

This  is  the  point  at  which,  to  my  mind,  there  is  scope 
for  the  action  of  faith  in  the  truest  sense ;  and  here  it 
is  that  the  action  of  faith  can  be  made  serviceable  to 
political  science. 

Not  only  in  questions  of  pure  ethics,  but  also  in  many 
political  problems,  of  two  theories  proposed  one  will  be 
found,  if  adopted,  to  favour  the  social  perfectibility  of 
men,  and  the  other  will  be  found  to  disfavour  it.  In 
both  the  field  of  ethics,  then,  and  in  that  of  political 
science  there  is  in  every  such  case  room  for  an  act  of 
faith ;  in  other  words,  we  can  resist  the  tendency  in  us 
to  adopt  the  theory  which  will  disfavour  social  perfecti- 
bility, and  we  can  by  effort  decide  to  adopt  the  theory 
that  will  favour  such  perfectibility.  Here,  then,  seems 
to  be  a  shibboleth  by  which  we  can  decide  between 
two  equally  opposed  and  equally  plausible  arguments; 
namely,  which  of  the  two  will  tend  most  to  the 
perfection  of  man  and  incidentally  to  his  highest 
happiness. 

Of  course  many  men  are  constitutionally  optimistic 
and  benevolent;  to  them  such  problems  present  no 
difficulty;  they  will  adopt  the  optimistic  argument  in 
natural  compliance  with  an  optimistic  temperament. 
Others,  again,  are  constitutionally  selfish  beyond  the 
reach  of  argument.    Nothing  is  capable  of  reaching  them 
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but  tribulation,  and  many  are  proof  even  against  this. 
But  there  is  a  large  class  of  political  students  for  whom, 
by  dint  of  reading  such  works  as  those  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, the  native  hue  of  resolution  has  been  sicklied  o'er  by 
the  pale  cast  of  thought;  they  have  been  persuaded  by 
the  determinist  argument;  they  have  not  had  presented 
to  them  the  moral  issue  which  sets  against  the  deter- 
minist argument  another  argument  just  as  logical  and 
possessed  of  the  social  advantage  lliat  it  militates  in 
favour  of  human  happiness  and  dignity,  whereas  deter- 
minism leads  to  himian  unhappiness  and  probable 
degradation. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  this  book  is  to  bring 
compendiously  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  facts 
which  go  to  show  that  if  man  is  willing  to  sit  as  a  silent 
spectator  of  the  process  of  evolution,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
seems  in  many  passages  to  recommend,  the  chances  are 
rather  that  he  will  degenerate  than  that  he  will  improve ; 
whereas  if  he  recognises  that  he  has  himself,  by  his  intel- 
ligence and  his  capacity  for  deliberate  effort,  become  the 
principal  factor  in  the  process,  there  is  no  limit  to  his 
perfectibility,  no  limit  to  the  happiness  and  dignity  he 
may  eventually  attain.  Faith,  then,  in  political  science 
is  the  virtue  which  by  effort  adopts  of  two  equally 
plausible  theories  the  one  that  will  advance  the  social 
perfectibility  of  man  rather  than  that  which  will  retard 
it.i 

1  This  brief  sketch  of  faith  has  not  included  the  somewhat  special  con- 
ditions which  result  from  the  attitude  of  the  Anglican  or  Episcopal  Church. 
Like  all  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  the  English  Church  has  looked  more  to 
the  utility  of  its  creed  than  to  its  consistency  ;  and  because  obedience  to 
the  Church  is  as  valuable  a  virtue  to  the  community  as  independence  of 
thought,  she  has  included  them  both,  however  discordant  they  may  some- 
times be.  Thus  she  has  preserved  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
her  so-called  doctrine  of  Apostolic  succession,  but  has  kept  clear  of  the 
logical  conclusion  therefrom  which  in  Rome  has  taken  the  shape  of  Papal 
infallibility.     The  fact,  however,  that  the  Anglican  Church  does  not  re- 
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And  now  we  are  in  a  position  to  return  to  the 
question  of  agnosticism.  Have  we  a  right  to  be 
agnostics  ? 

Just  as  private  wealth  is  a  phase  through  which  civil- 
isation has  had  to  pass  in  its  progress  from  property  of 
no  one  individual  in  anything  to  property  of  aU  in 
everything,  so  agnosticism  seems  to  be  a  plutse  through 
which  the  mind  has  to  pass  in  its  progress  from  the 
religion  of  authority  to  that  of  collectivism. 

When  religion  professed  to  know  more  about  the 
divine  than  it  could  know,  reason  resisted  the  claims  of 
religion  by  denial;  and  when  denial  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  reason  by  denying  more  than  it  need,  reason 
recovered  her  balance  in  agnosticism.  We  know  that 
God  exists,  said  the  Church.  We  know  He  does  not 
exist,  said  the  atheist.  We  don't  know  whether  He 
exists  or  not,  said  the  agnostic. 

It  seems,  however,  that  if  we  are  to  restore  its  virtue 
to  faith  it  is  our  duty  to  know  something  about  Him; 
and  it  seems  demonstrable  also  that  if  the  poUtical 
student  is  really  engaged  in  the  problem  how  social 
conditions  can,  through  the  machinery  of  government, 
be  iipproved,  it  is  his  duty  to  have  convictions  about  the 
supernatural ;  for  if  the  distinction  that  has  been  made 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  is  correct,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  with  the  supernatural  that  the 
political  student  has  most  to  do.  To  this  distinction 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  let  us  for  a 
moment  revert. 

In  the  confusion  which  reigns  regarding  the  meaning 

fuse  the  prop  of  ecclesiastical  authority  to  those  who  wish  to  lean  upon  it 
does  not  prevent  her  permitting  large  scope  for  the  play  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  particularly  for  the  exercise  of  the  faith  which  in  obedience  to 
a  supposed  religious  duty  deliberately  chooses  of  two  equally  plaosibla 
doctrines  the  one  most  consistent  with  the  highest  morality. 
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of  the  word  "nature,"  it  seemed  as  though  the  only 
way  out  of  it  was  to  take  the  most  universally  employed 
meaning  of  the  word  and  eliminate  all  other  meanings 
which  are  inconsistent  with  it.  And  as  nature  was 
characterised  best  by  its  opposition  to  art  and  spirit,  it 
was  decided  that  nature  must  be  deemed  to  include 
everything  in  the  world  except  what  pertains  to  spirit 
and  to  art.  Under  this  definition  nature  includes  that 
part  of  man  which  is  common  to  the  lower  animals,  but 
does  not  include  that  part  which  is  in  the  main  peculiar 
to  man,  and  which  is  found  perpetually  opposed  to  the 
animal  in  him.  Thus  the  animal  is  an  imconscious 
product  of  its  environment.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  is 
continually  engaged  in  consciously  moulding  an  envi- 
ronment of  his  own.  Animals  are  relatively  incapable 
of  refusing  a  present  pleasure  to  avoid  a  future  pain; 
whereas  the  whole  moral  education  of  man  consists  in 
strengthening  the  faculty  in  him  by  which  he  can  forego 
a  present  pleasure  in  order  to  avoid  a  future  pain.  The 
actions  of  animals  are  determined  by  habit  or  instinct, 
which  is  the  necessary  product  of  their  respective 
environments;  whereas  man,  though  lamentably  still 
a  creature  of  habit,  is  able,  by  education  and  reiter- 
ated acts  of  self-control,  to  create  habits  which,  because 
they  substitute  notions  of  general  utility  for  notions  of 
individual  utility,  gradually  lead  to  a  system  of  ethics, 
and  this  system  of  ethics  differs  in  every  social  group 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  human  effort  in  the 
direction  of  high  standards  of  social  life  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

The  highest  standards  of  social  life  are  obviously 
those  which  lead  to  the  greatest  and  most  equally  dis- 
tributed happiness  for  all;  and  political  students  are 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  frame  institutions 
which  are  most  likely  to  result  in  this  desired  end.     And 
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in  framing  these  institutions  they  have  to  take  account 
of  the  obstacles  which  nature  puts  in  their  way,  — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  instinctive  selfishness  which 
centuries  of  competitive  struggle  have  created;  sexual 
jealousy,  which  condemns  all  existing  coUectivist  com- 
munities in  nature  to  the  subordination  and  massacre  of 
one  sex  by  the  other;  the  almost  imcontrollable  impulse 
of  sexual  desire,  which  necessarily  characterises  all 
races  possessed  of  high  vitality ;  the  evils  which  must 
result  from  the  necessary  effort,  by  such  artificial  in- 
stitutions as  marriage,  to  control  this  impulse;  the 
continuity  which  links  generations  of  men  so  that  we 
cannot  confine  our  view  to  one  generation,  but  must 
create  institutions  that  will  tend  to  perpetuate  a  noble 
type  rather  than  a  base;  the  extreme  slowness  with 
which  organisms  adapt  themselves  to  new  environments, 
and  the  consequent  danger  of  revolutionary  change. 

In  this  study  of  the  formidable  difficulties  which 
nature  opposes  to  the  efforts  of  man,  the  political  student 
is  driven  to  revise  the  somewhat  simple  code  of  morals 
which  is  taught  by  our  religious  creeds.  The  ten  com- 
mandments thundered  from  Sinai  and  the  more  modem 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  found  to  order  conduct  which 
is  not  consistent  with  the  institutions  under  which  we 
live.  We  are  told,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,'*  and  yet  in 
all  our  churches  in  1898  *prayers  were  offered  up  to  the 
Almighty  beseeching  him  to  strengthen  our  arms  that 
we  might  kill  the  greatest  number  of  Spaniards  possible. 
We  are  told,  "  If  any  man  would  take  away  thy  coat, 
give  unto  him  thy  cloak  also,"  and  yet  the  competitive 
system  which  some  of  our  political  philosophers  find 
so  good  is  one  which  permits  of  our  surviving  only  on 
the  condition  that  in  the  struggle  with  our  neighbour 
we  contrive  so  that  he  be  the  one  that  suffers  and  not 
ourselves. 
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In  the  conflict  between  the  code  we  preach  and  the 
code  we  practise,  a  quiet  conscience  is  impossible ;  its 
voice  may  be  stifled  altogether,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
who  either  never  had  a  conscience  or  have  cynically 
silenced  it;  or  it  may,  refusing  to  be  altogether  silenced, 
make  itself  heard  occasionally,  like  the  groans  of  a  Des- 
demona  under  the  pillows  of  a  reluctant  Moor.  But  a 
voice  which  can  express  itself  only  exceptionally  under 
the  pressure  of  intolerable  conditions  is  not  likely  to 
speak  words  of  unfaltering  wisdom.  Let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  how  in  the  field  of  morality  this  uncanny 
system  works. 

(6)  Morality  of  Compensation 

Competition  creates  a  peculiar  kind  of  morality  that 
may  be  called  the  morality  of  compensation.  It  proceeds 
upon  the  theory  that  as  liie  struggle  for  life  obliges  the 
successful  man  to  be  the  occasion  of  death  to  some  of 
his  competitors,  of  ruin  to  many,  and  of  serfdom  to  the 
rest,  he  can  satisfy  his  conscience  by  surrendering  to 
works  of  philanthropy  some  part  of  the  income  he  cannot 
conveniently  spend  upon  himself.  This  willingness  to 
throw  a  sop  to  conscience  was  thoroughly  exploited  by 
the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  exploited  still  by 
our  churches,  our  philanthropic  societies,  and  even  our 
reform  associations,  so  that  we  continually  find  the  very 
men  who  corrupt  our  legislatures  subscribing  largely  to 
good  government  clubs  and  occupying  prominent  places 
on  committees  organised  for  the  very  purpose  of  making 
legislation  pure.  This  morality  of  compensation  has  a 
subtle  effect  upon  our  entire  population ;  we  are  all  of  us 
dimly  conscious  of  the  evil  which  results  from  the  social 
conditions  by  which  we  profit,  but,  unable  to  see  any 
solution  for  the  problems  to  which  these  give  rise,  we 
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are  driven  by  conscience  to  look  beyond  the  field  of  onr 
own  responsibility  for  occasions  of  compensating  piety 
and  self-sacrifice.  This  leads  bankers  who  know  how 
to  make  profit  out  of  the  fluctuating  values  of  coin  at 
the  expense  of  the  farmeis  when  it  rises,  and  of  the 
workman  when  it  falls,  to  head  committees  to  Becure 
universal  peace  and  induces  fashionable  women  who 
exact  lower  prices  from  their  dressmakers  because  of 
the  vogue  their  patronage  can  confer,  to  inflame  the 
nation  to  war  with  Spain  out  of  sympathy  for  the 
reconcentrados.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Christ  said  to 
the  young  man  who  asked  what  he  should  do  to  be 
saved,  "Sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor"? 

And  yet  we  are  by  no  means  to  conclude  that  if 
Christ  were  among  us  to-day  this  would  be  his  instruc- 
tion. Things  have  changed  since  Christ  preached  in 
Judea;  and,  aware  that  they  would  change,  He  said, 
"  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  can- 
not bear  them  now." 

Wealth  can  best  be  conceived  by  us  as  a  trust,  sad- 
dled by  heavy  responsibilities ;  and  the  first  duty  of  the 
wealthy  is  to  learn.  If  they  are  capable  of  throwing  oflF 
the  prejudice  which  wealth  inevitably  imposes  upon  them 
in  favour  of  the  institutions  through  which  they  retain 
their  wealth ;  if  they  will  give  to  the  solution  of  social 
problems  half  the  time  they  do  to  the  protection  of  their 
property ;  if  they  will  endeavour  not  merely  to  silence  con- 
science but  to  satisfy  it,  —  they  can  do  far  more  towards 
diminishing  unhappiness  by  using  their  wealth  than  by 
dissipating  it.  For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
problems  can  be  solved  in  a  day.  Not  only  does  it  take 
centuries  to  prepare  the  human  machine  for  great  social 
changes,  but  it  generally  takes  years  to  prepare  a  single 
human  mind  for  the  adoption  of  sound  social  views. 
Reading  one  book  will   not  do  it,  nor  reading  many; 
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perhaps  the  only  way  is  the  way  of  suffering.  If, 
reader,  after  having  suffered,  you  are  driven  by  it  to  the 
endeavour  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  others,  and  you  find 
every  effort  to  do  this  fail  because  the  social  conditions 
manufacture  suffering  far  faster  than  you  can  relieve 
them ;  if  your  eyes  are  open  to  this  fact,  and  it  at  last 
becomes  a  burning  conviction,  so  that  wherever  you  look 
you  find  the  traces  of  it,  —  in  the  paupers  that  infest 
our  cities,  the  criminals  that  fill  our  jails ;  in  the  envy 
that  broods  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor  and  embitters 
even  the  homes  of  the  rich;  in  the  servility  of  some  and 
the  truculence  of  others ;  in  the  falsehood,  the  slander, 
th6  backbiting  that  the  wicked  use  to  prevail  over  those 
less  wicked  than  themselves ;  in  the  sacrifice  of  all  that 
we  value  most  in  our  hearts,  because  by  this  sacrifice 
alone  can  we  make  sure  of  the  things  that  we  have 
learned  to  believe  are  indispensable  to  our  bodies,  —  if 
there  is  anything  in  you  that  revolts  from  this  sacrifice 
of  all  that  is  noble  in  life  to  all  that  is  base  in  it,  then 
you  will  be  driven  by  a  logic  which  is  inexorable  to  ques- 
tion this  morality  of  compromise,  which,  taken  at  its 
best,  is  little  more  than  the  tribute  vice  pays  to  virtue. 

Nevertheless,  the  morality  of  compensation  has  ren- 
dered a  service  to  the  world,  for  not  only  has  it  con- 
tributed wealth  to  good  work,  but  it  has  kept  alive  the 
dwindling  spark  of  conscience.  When  one  robber  baron 
builds  a  church,  it  suggests  the  founding  of  a  hospital 
to  another;  and  thus  the  voice  of  conscience  makes  it- 
self heard  and  perpetuated.  But  as  a  theory  or  rule  of 
conduct  the  morality  of  compensation  will  not  bear 
scrutiny. 

If  we  would  conform  ourselves  to  the  dictates  of  jus- 
tice, it  is  the  inequalities  in  our  own  environment  that 
we  are  bound  to  diminish,  not  those  in  the  environment 
of  others;    and  it  is,  above  all,  the  inequalities  that 
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result  from  our  own  actions  to  which  our  attention  must 
first  be  directed,  especially  when  they  enure  to  our  own 
advantage.  We  must  be  just  ourselves  before  we 
preach  justice  to  others.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the 
beam  in  our  own  eye  before  we  set  about  removing  the 
mote  from  the  eye  of  our  neighbour. 

Now,  so  long  as  the  competitive  system  exists,  there 
is  a  discord  between  morality  and  practice  which  is 
entitled  to  every  dollar  of  money,  every  instant  of  time, 
that  we  have  to  devote  to  repairing  injustice.  Doubt- 
less there  is  more  injustice  in  Armenia  than  in  New 
York;  but  the  injustice  of  Armenia  is  not  our  injus- 
tice, whereas  that  of  New  York  is.  With  which,  then, 
are  we  to  deal  first? 

Many  pages  have  been  devoted  to  proving  that  the 
competitive  system  is  not  only  an  occasion  of  injustice, 
but  that  it  is  an  inevitable  cause  of  it;  and  that  eveiy 
man  and  woman  who  is  drawing  income  from  investr- 
ment^  is  directly  profiting  from  this  injustice.  This 
fact  is  so  obvious  that  it  tends  to  argue  in  favour  of 
revolution  rather  than  of  further  compliance ;  it  seems 
to  command  us  to  "  sell  that  we  have  "  rather  than  remain 
partners  to  so  unjust  a  system;  it  makes  us  feel  indi- 
vidually responsible  for  all  the  pauperism  and  crime  we 
see  about  us ;  and  it  seems  as  though  we  must  immedi- 
ately remove  ourselves  from  complicity  with  the  social 
conditions  that  give  rise  to  them. 

Such  a  conclusion  would  seem,  however,  to  be  im- 
moral as  well  as  unwise.  It  would  be  a  surrender  to 
emotion ;  it  would  be  on  a  par  with  a  father  who  aban- 
dons his  family  to  secure  the  calm,  even  though  he  suffer 
the  rigours,  of  a  monastic  life.  We  are  not  alone  in  the 
world ;  we  are  bound  to  our  fellow-creatures  by  bonds 
that  belong  to  nature  and  religion  as  much  as  to  art. 

^  See  arUCt  book  i.  ch.  iii.,  §§  A,  5. 
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We  have  not  forged  all  these  bonds  ourselves  nor  will- 
ingly submitted  to  them ;  they  have  been  imposed  upon 
us.  It  may  be  more  self-indulgent  to  shake  off  these 
bonds  than  patiently  to  endure  them.  The  problem 
before  us  is,  not  to  secure  freedom  from  what  galls  us 
in  these  bonds  for  ourselves,  but  to  secure  this  freedom 
for  others ;  and  in  no  problem  is  better  illustrated  the 
r6le  of  wisdom,  —  for  wisdom  bids  us  refuse  to  listen  to 
a  voice  that  sounds  like  the  voice  of  religion,  whereas 
it  is  in  fact  the  voice  of  eagerness;  and  behind  the 
enthusiasm  of  eagerness  we  shall  generally  find  the 
cloven  foot  of  egotism.  This  point  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  special  consideration. 

So  long  as  we  are  all  driven  by  the  conflict  of  life, 
each  of  us  to  enrich  himself  regardless  of  our  neighbour, 
the  question  arises  whether  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to 
encourage  the  sentiment  that  is  willing  to  sacrifice  it- 
self in  the  interests  of  humanity,  however  foreign  from 
our  own  field  of  responsibility  may  be  that  in  which  the 
inhumanity  is  practised.  For  example,  admitting  that 
we  of  the  United  States  are  not  responsible  for  the  in- 
humanity practised  by  Spain  in  Cuba,  is  it  not  a  better 
thing  that  we  should  be  alive  to  the  claims  of  humanity 
there  than  that  we  should  be  dead  to  them  ?  Does  it 
not  tend  more  to  the  general  good  that  we  should,  at  a 
sacrifice  of  wealth  of  limb  and  of  life,  hold  up  a  high 
standard  of  national  morality  than  that,  obeying  the 
logic  of  prudence,  we  should  stay  at  home  to  in- 
crease our  hoard  of  prosperity  and  self-satisfaction  ? 

The  interest  of  this  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
seem  to  have  no  sure  guide  to  its  solution.  Some  will 
think  we  should  mind  our  own  business;  others  will 
answer  that  minding  one's  own  business  is  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Levite  who  crossed  to  the  other  side  of 
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the  way.     And  between  the  two  the  problem  remaiiiB 
unsolved. 

If,  however,  we  were  not  only  clear  as  to  what  our 
duties  really  are,  but  were  also  engaged  in  performing*^ 
them,  we  should  not  be  left  without  a  rule  of  action; 
we  should,  above  all,  not  seek  to  compensate  for  the 
injustice  of  which  we  are  ourselves  hourly  the  occasion 
by  undertaking  to  repair  the  injustice  occasioned  by 
others ;  we  should  understand  that  we  must  clean  our 
own  stables  before  we  meddle  with  the  stables  of 
Augeas. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  importance  of  coming  to  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  the  limits  of  our  responsibility; 
and  here  an  illustration  of  the  utility  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  we  came  in  the  discussion  of  justice:  if  we 
clearly  understand  what  justice  is,  we  can  do  justice; 
otherwise  we  shall  be  committing  injustice  in  our  very 
efforts  to  suppress  it.  For  if  it  is  true  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  conflict  with  certain  forces  in  nature  of 
which  some  are  within  our  control  and  others  beyond  it, 
clearly  we  are  responsible  only  in  so  far  as  we  apply  the 
necessary  effort  to  subdue  the  forces  that  are  subject  to 
such  effort;  and  we  are  not  responsible  as  regards  those 
forces  that  are  not  subject  to  it.  In  the  correct  analy- 
sis of  these  forces  lies  the  main  problem  of  human 
responsibility. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  preceding  pages 
seems  to  be  that  not  only  does  the  conflict  between  the 
competitive  code  of  ethics  and  the  ideal  code  produce  a 
false  code,  —  the  morality  of  compensation,  —  but  that| 
so  long  as  this  conflict  continues,  the  morality  of  com- 
pensation may  be  better  than  no  morality  at  all. 

Nevertheless  this  conclusion  does  not  much  advance 
us,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  code  of  morality  that  we 
can  reconcile  to  our  consciences  and  yet  carry  into  our 
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every-day  life.  For  example,  of  all  the  simple  rules  of 
morality,  the  one  comprised  in  the  two  words  "  Be  just " 
is  perhaps  the  one  which  we  are  most  puzzled  to  obey. 
We  have  seen  that  the  competitive  system  which  we 
have  deliberately  adopted,  and  of  which  Herbert  Spencer 
and  his  following  so  indiscriminately  approve,  is  the 
system  of  nature  which  ignores  justice.  How,  then, 
shall  we  compete  and  nevertheless  be  just?  If  our 
wealth  is  to  be  earned  at  the  cost  of  poverty  to  others, 
how  are  we  just?  If  at  recurring  industrial  crises  the 
employer  can  no  longer  make  a  livelihood  except  by 
reducing  wages,  how  can  he  be  just?  And  if  the  work- 
ingmen  at  such  times  can  raise  wages  above  the  star- 
vation level  only  on  the  condition  of  ruining  their 
employer,  how  can  they  be  just?  If  it  is  part  of  the 
competitive  system  that  it  should  create  a  tyranny,  —  the 
tyranny  of  the  Market,  which  is  as  irresistible  in  its 
pressure  as  the  ocean  tide,  —  how  can  those  who  are 
equally  crushed  by  it,  employer  and  employ^,  and  are 
driven  by  the  system  to  fight  one  another  in  order  to 
come  out  alive  from  under  it,  how  can  they  be  just? 

The  conclusion  inevitably  brought  home  to  us  by  these 
facts  is  that  under  existing  conditions  we  appear  to  be 
hopelessly  adrift,  and  are  reduced  to  asking  one  an- 
other with  haggard  eyes:  — 

'<  Ainsi  toujours  poussds  vers  de  nouveaux  rivages 
Dans  la  nuit  ^ternelle,  emportds  sans  retour, 
Ne  pourrons  nous  jamais  sur  Focdan  des  ages 
Ne  pourrons  nous  jamais  jeter  I'ancre  un  seul  jour  ?  " 

That  we  are  indeed  storm-tossed  on  a  rocky  coast 
seems  true ;  but  that  we  are  without  a  compass,  without 
a  port,  without  anchorage,  is  not  true.  Those  who, 
like  pirates,  are  deliberately  preying  upon  one  another 
may  be ;  but  all,  I  think,  who  want  to  do  their  duty  may 
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without  much  difficulty  find  out  what  this  duty  is;  and 
this,  when  clear,  will  be  compass  enough.  Meanwhile 
it  must  not  be  expected  that  with  the  wisest  captain  at 
the  helm  the  ship  of  State  can  sail  straight  for  the  des- 
tined port.  She  will  encounter  adverse  winds  before 
which  she  will  have  to  tack,  —  sometimes  far  away  into 
the  sea  of  individualism;  sometimes  dangerously  close  to 
the  rocky  coast  of  anarchy;  but  we  have  the  instrumentB 
at  our  hand  to  determine  our  course  if  we  choose  to  use 
them.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what  these  instru* 
ments  are. 


(c}  Morality  of  Collectivism 

Obviously  justice  is  the  admitted  aim  of  political  in- 
stitutions and  it  is  the  implied  aim  of  individual  religion* 
Religious  teachers  may  have  couched  their  lessons  in 
other  terms ;  other  virtues  may  have  been  given  greater 
prominence  in  different  religious  systems ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal result  of  all  ethical  doctrines  upon  the  relations  of 
man  to  man  is  that  they  exhort  us  to  act  justly.  Unfor- 
tunately the  first  difficulty  that  presents  itself  to  a  man 
who  desires  to  act  justly  is  the  problem  what  justice  is. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  position  of  an  employer 
who  stands  between  misery  to  his  employees  or  misery  to 
his  own  family  is  inextricable ;  and  it  has  been  justly  said 
that  the  most  cruel  tragedies  are  those  that  result,  not 
from  a  conflict  between  right  and  wrong,  but  from  a  con- 
flict between  right  and  right.  It  is  because  this  conflict 
between  right  and  right  is  continually  presenting  itself 
in  the  competition  of  life  that  our  first  duty  must  be  to 
make  up  our  mind  what  justice  really  is.  And  the  study 
we  have  made  seems  to  show  that  justice  cannot  be  in- 
cluded within  the  four  sides  of  a  definition,  but  that  it 
is  a  perpetual  struggle  which  man  is  doomed  to  maka 
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against  the  injustice  of  Nature ;  that  Nature  is  indiffer- 
ent to  justice ;  that  she  pursues  her  ends  through  the 
inequalities  of  her  subjects,  through  their  misery  and 
destruction;  that  all  that  is  most  abhorrent  to  us  for 
its  brutality,  its  venom,  and  its  injustice  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  favouritism  shown  by  Nature  to  those  best 
able  to  kill  and  eat;  that  whereas  Nature  has  herself 
pointed  the  way  towards  co-operation  as  an  improvement 
upon  competition,  she  has  not  been  able  to  reconcile 
co-operation  with  sexual  jealousy;  nor  has  she  in  co- 
operative communities  any  concern  for  the  individual, 
but  only  for  the  race ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  deification  of 
Nature  is  a  gross  blunder;  that  in  the  world  about  us 
there  is  much  that  is  beautiful  and  much  that  is  bad; 
that  man  can  by  art  favour  the  survival  of  the  beautiful 
and  disfavour  that  of  the  bad;  that  weakness  forces  the 
weak  many  to  combine  against  the  few  strong;  that  this 
combination,  by  promoting  mutual  happiness,  encour- 
ages an  extension  of  sympathy  from  sexual  to  parental 
love  first;  then  from  parental  to  tribal;  next,  from  the 
tribe  to  the  city,  from  the  city  to  the  State,  and,  last  of 
all,  perhaps,  from  the  State  to  the  whole  race;  that  the 
extension  of  sympathy  and  love,  which  is  the  most 
conspicuous  beneficent  tendency  in  the  scheme  of  crea- 
tion, continually  nerves  man  to  substitute  love  in  his 
relations  to  his  fellow-creatures  for  hate;  but  that  the 
competitive  system  which  he  has  unnecessarily  adopted 
is  irreconcilable  with  this  substitution;  that  this  irrecon- 
cilability has  not  yet  become  clear  to  him  beoauiae  centu- 
ries of  heredity  and  education  have  dosed  his  mind  to 
the  possibility  of  dispensing  with  it,  and  because  the 
same  centuries  of  heredity  and  education  have  made  him 
so  selfish  that  he  is  still  unfitted  to  dispense  with  it; 
that  nevertheless  he  has  been  unconsciouisly  set,  by  the 
extension  of  his  sympathies,  upon  a  struggle  with  Nature 
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which,  when  analysed,  turns  out  to  have  a  definite 
though  as  yet  but  dimly  perceived  purpose;  that  this 
purpose  is  to  reduce  to  tiie  utmost  possible  the  effect  of 
natural  inequalities  upon  the  happiness  of  men  by  sub- 
stituting, to  the  utmost  possible,  co-operation  for  com- 
petition in  his  social  and  economic  institutions,  and  so 
to  frame  these  institutions  as  to  make  them  serve  the 
happiness  of  the  individual  as  well  as  promote  the  im- 
provement of  the  race ;  that  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish 
this  task  he  has  been  assisted  by  two  great  principles, 
—  the  tendency  of  sympathy  to  develop  and  expand,  and 
a  faculty  of  the  mind  whereby  it  attributes  a  divine 
sanction  to  this  tendency.  The  former  of  these  is  termed 
morality;  the  latter  religion.  Both  have  been  continu- 
ally at  work  framing  institutions  which  selfishness  has 
as  often  succeeded  in  appropriating  to  its  own  use,  but 
on  the  whole  the  perpetual  necessity  of  the  weak  to 
combine  against  the  strong  is  gradually  preparing  man 
for  a  deliberate  reconstruction  of  his  social  system,  so 
that,  instead  of  leaving  justice  to  the  accident  of  the 
conflict  between  opposing  egotisms,  the  scope  of  ego- 
tism may  be  so  much  reduced  that  morality  will  become 
the  rule  and  egotism  the  exception. 

In  the  course  of  our  studies  we  have  endeavoured  to 
distinguish  the  forces  in  nature  which  were  opposed  to 
us  from  those  that  were  in  our  favour,  and  those  which 
must  apparently  always  be  opposed  to  us  from  those 
which  we  may  hope  ultimately  to  overcome.  And  it  has 
seemed  clear  that,  so  far  as  our  present  imperfect  knowl- 
edge can  foresee,  we  can  never  entirely  overcome  the 
consequences  upon  different  men  of  the  inequalities 
which  Nature  stamps  upon  them  at  their  birth.  But  it 
has  been  shown  that  egotism  has  appropriated  to  its  use 
the  very  devices  conceived  by  man  to  diminish  the  in- 
equalities of  Nature,  —  as,  for  example,  the  device  of 
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private  property,  —  so  as  to  convert  it  into  the  greatest 
of  all  sources  of  inequality  and  injustice.  And  it  has 
been  shown  that  so  ingrained  has  become  the  respect 
for  the  "sacredness"  of  private  property,  so  powerful 
have  become  those  who  have  profited  by  it,  and  so  slow 
is  the  human  organism  to  adapt  itself  to  the  profound 
changes  which  the  abandonment  of  private  property 
would  occasion,  that  the  abandonment  cannot  be  effected 
rapidly  without  danger  to  the  State.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  difficulty  of  so  ordering  our  conduct 
as  to  do  the  utmost  possible  in  order  to  effect  the 
change,  and  yet  not  do  that  utmost  so  rapidly  as  to 
endanger  the  State,  becomes  one  of  extreme  perplexity. 
With  a  view  of  throwing  some  light  upon  this  subject, 
the  following  considerations  may  be  submitted :  — 

In  the  first  place,  no  Christian  can  entertain  a  doubt  as 
to  the  religious  desirability  of  collectivism.  He  may 
doubt  its  practicability ;  but  that  collectivism  is  the  only 
form  of  government  consistent  with  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  cannot  be  denied.  Commercialism  makes  Chris- 
tian life  impossible ;  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them  can 
lead  to  but  a  single  result,  —  hypocrisy.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  exceptional  conditions  in  which  great  wealth 
permits  of  great  philanthropy ;  in  such  case  a  Christian 
life  may  be  led  by  one  engaged  in  commerce.  Fortu- 
nately, too,  there  are  many  occupations  in  and  around 
the  commercial  system  in  which  a  contented  spirit  may 
lead  a  Christian  life ;  but  these  are  exceptional,  nor  are 
they  ever  secure.  At  any  moment  the  pressure  may 
come,  and  then  it  is  "  Every  man  for  himself,  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost."  The  constant  pressure  of 
commercialism  (and  it  is  this  very  pressure  that  Spen- 
cerians  most  approve)  perpetually  urges  men  to  get  the 
better  of  one  another,  and  in  so  doing  to  violate  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christ. 
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CoUectivism,  on  the  contrary,  makes  ChriBtianity  pos- 
sible; moreover,  it  is  the  only  political  system  which 
does.  This  argument  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  The  Ught 
may  dazzle  us  as  it  did  Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus ; 
we  may  strive  to  resist  it;  but  if  we  do,  we  shall  hear 
the  words  of  the  Master,  ^^  It  is  hard  to  kick  against  the 
pricks." 

In  the  second  place,  however  desirable  collectivism 
may  be,  it  is  not  immediately  realisable. 

The  arguments  against  any  attempt  to  introduce  col- 
lectivism suddenly  into  our  political  system  founded 
on  science  and  expedience  have  been  made  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  they  do  not  belong  to  this  context.  But  there 
are  moral  grounds  against  such  a  course  which  deserve 
attention. 

The  chapter  on  wealth  will  have  been  written  in  vain 
if  it  has  not  proved  that  the  rich  are  for  the  most  part 
as  helpless  regarding  the  injustice  that  prevails  as  the 
poor.  Undoubtedly  there  are  rich  men  who  deliberately 
and  mercilessly  oppress  the  poor;  but  the  vast  majority 
of  them  are  as  little  to  be  blamed  for  the  misery  in  the 
world  as  those  who  suffer  it;  and  many  among  them 
devote  both  time  and  money  to  attempts  —  for  the  most 
part  futile  —  to  suppress  it.  We  are  like  men  in  a 
panic-stricken  crowd:  every  one  thinks  he  is  being 
crushed  by  his  neighbour,  whereas  the  neighbour  is 
merely  the  body  through  whom  the  crushing  force  is 
transmitted.  It  is  upon  this  point  that  Socialists  have 
for  the  most  part  erred.  They  have  inflamed  the  hos- 
tility of  the  unwealthy  for  the  wealthy  by  describing 
the  rich  as  "grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor."  But  with 
rare  exceptions  it  will  be  found  that  this  accusation  is 
not  justified;  even  the  "Sweater,"  who  so  long  figured 
in  the  pages  of  Punch  as  a  gorgeously  dressed  but  brutal 
Jew  with  a  finely  polished  new  silk  hat  and  massive  gold 
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chain  and  seal,  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
brain:  he  is  not  a  sweater  but  a  sweatee;  he  is  in  the 
garment  business  not  in  order  to  lower  wages,  but  be- 
cause wages  are  low;  his  profit  on  eyery  garment  hardly 
amounts  to  a  penny,  and  if  the  price  paid  per  garment 
were  raised  a  penny,  his  profit  would  disappear.  There 
are  a  few,  a  very  few,  wealthy  middlemen  in  sweated 
industries.  But  this  is  because  at  the  low  rate  of  wages 
that  prevails  a  few  have  the  skill  immensely  to  extend 
their  business,  and  are  enabled  by  the  largeness  of  their 
transactions  to  make  up  for  the  minute  profit  on  every 
item.  Nay,  more,  the  sweater  turns  out  to  be  a  benefit 
to  the  community;  for  if  he  were  to  disappear  and  no 
better  employer  were  to  step  in  his  place  (and  the  com- 
petitive system  would  produce  none),  the  wretches  who 
now  live  on  his  wages  would  be  even  worse  off  than  they 
are  to-day. 

The  evil  does  not  reside  in  the  rich,  but  in  the  system 
that  produces  the  rich. 

If,  then,  the  rich  are  not  to  blame,  justice  forbids  that 
they  should  be  punished.  They  are  capable  of  suffer- 
ing as  well  as  the  poor,  and,  indeed,  infinitely  more 
capable  of  it ;  for  their  doom  is  that,  rich  though  l^ey  be, 
they  are  but  little  if  any  happier.  They,  too,  are  vic- 
tims of  the  system.  The  man  who  labours  with  his  brain 
is  worn  out  far  sooner  than  he  who  works  with  his 
hands;  as  long  as  the  work  lasts,  the  latter  brings  to 
every  meal  at  least  a  large  and  wholesome  appetite; 
whereas  the  former  is  driven  to  eat  by  exhaustion  rather 
than  desire.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  setting 
these  two  men  down  to  a  conmion  table  ?^    Not  only 

^  Not  that  a  common  table  fonns  part  of  the  proposed  plan  of  ool]0O> 
tivism,  which,  on  the  contrary,  attaches  the  greatest  importaaoe  to  the 
preservation  and  adornment  of  the  home.  But  a  oommon  table  would 
probably  form  part  of  any  scheme  of  coUectivisin  thi^  ennni^t^  ftom 
those  now  agitating  it. 
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would  the  brain-worker  in  the  end  starve,  but  he  would 
immediately  become  useless  to  the  community.      It  is 
not  his  fault  that  a  mistaken  system  of  education  has 
forced  upon  his  brain  hours  of  labour  at  an  age  when  it 
was  totally  unprepared  for  labour  of  any  kind;  and  that 
it  has  ever  since  called  upon  that  brain  for  work  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  every  vital  organ  that  he  has. 
Nor  is  it  his  fault  if  a  defective  digestion,  shattered 
nerves,  or  a  weak  heart  permit  of  his  remaining  useful 
to  the  community  only  on  the  condition  of  a  well-served 
table,  delicately  prepared  food,  and  carefully  selected 
wines.     These  things  no  longer  give  him  pleasure;  they 
have  become  a  necessity.     To  deprive  him  of  them 
would  be  as  unjust  as  to  deprive  a  workman  of  his 
bread.     This  may  not  sound  reasonable  to  a  workman; 
to  him  these  things,  far  from  being  a  necessity,  seem  an 
exorbitant  luxury;  he  little  knows  the  keen  enjoyment 
which  a  tired  brain-worker  takes  in  that  first  return  of 
appetite  that  responds  to  a  period  of  brain  rest.     He 
cannot  understand  the  frantic  exercise  that  rich  men 
take  —  deer-stalking,  mountain-cKmbing,  and  the  rest 
—  merely  in  order  to  recover  the  appetite  that  can  bite 
with  pleasure  into  a  loaf  of  bread,  — the  appetite  which 
the  workman  himself  enjoys  at  every  meal;  nor  can  he 
appreciate  the  misery  which  the  absence  of  this  appetite 
brings  with  it,  —  the  pain  of  exhaustion,  the  discourage- 
ment, the  despair. 

On  board  a  Dover  packet  once  I  witnessed  a  scene 
between  a  sailor  and  a  millionaire  which  illustrates  the 
argument.  The  sailor  had  been  caring  for  the  rich  man 
during  the  stormy  passage;  securing  him  a  seat  least 
exposed  to  spray,  covering  him  with  tarpaulins,  and 
rendering  him  such  other  services  as  are  needful  during 
that  mauvais  quart  d*heure.  As  we  reached  port  the 
rich  man  gave  the  sailor  a  sovereign;  the  sailor's  eye 
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glistened.  "What  will  you  do  with  it?"  said  the  rich 
man.  The  sailor  —  for  he  was  a  Frenchman  —  answered 
volubly,  but  the  crowning  glory  of  his  expected  treat 
was,  "un  bon  petit  diner  avec  la  bourgeoise."  **Ah," 
said  the  rich  man,  sadly,  ^with  ten  times  that  money 
you  could  not  give  me  a  dinner  I  could  enjoy;"  and 
from  the  expression  of  his  face  I  am  mistaken  if  that 
sailor  did  not  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  wonder  whether 
he  was  not  the  better  ofE  of  the  two. 

If  the  rich  are  victims  of  the  competitive  system  as 
well  as  the  poor,  clearly  there  is  no  imperative  duty  to 
punish  them  for  its  injustice.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
clearly  our  duty  to  see  that  the  guiltless  among  them 
suffer  from  a  change  of  institutions  the  least  possible. 

We  now  pass  to  the  third  pointy  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  of  the  three. 

If  collectivism,  though  ultimately  desirable,  is  not 
realisable  at  once,  what  is  our  moral  duty  in  this 
connection  ? 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  book  is  to  present 
the  difficulties  which  st^d  in  the  way  of  justice;  to 
show  that  these  difficulties  are  some  of  them  beyond  our 
reach  and,  therefore,  outside  of  our  responsibility ;  that 
our  success  will  depend  upon  our  knowledge  of  the 
forces  in  nature  that  we  can  sunmion  to  our  aid  and  our 
ingenuity  in  the  application  of  these  forces  to  the  ends 
of  justice,  —  in  other  words,  that  justice  is  a  matter  of 
morality  and  intelligence,  and  not  of  morality  alone. 
And  morality  and  inteUigence  combined  have  been  called 
wisdom. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  age  that  morality  and  in- 
telligence have  been  mutually  repelling  each  other  in 
the  so-called  conflict  between  science  and  religion. 
Science  began  the  conflict  quite  unintentionaUy  by 
breaking  down  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church; 
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and  she  aggravated  it  next  by  breaking  down  the 
authority  of  the  Protestant  Bible.  The  inevitable  con- 
sequence has  been  that  the  religious  world  has  learned 
to  look  upon  the  scientific  world  with  suspicion;  and 
the  scientific  world  has  returned  the  compliment  by 
looking  on  the  religious  world  with  contempt. 

In  this  so-called  conflict  is  illustrated  again  the  fact 
that  men  may  be  driven  to  fighting  one  another  and  yet 
neither  of  them  be  responsible  for  it.     Science  did  not 
set  to  work  with  a  view  to  breaking  down  the  authority 
of  either  Church  or  Bible;   but  the  effect  of  her  re- 
searches was  to  accomplish  both.     The  religious  world, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  shocked  in  its  most  sacred  senti- 
ments by  what  seemed  the  rank  blasphemy  of  science ; 
hence  a  fire  was  kindled  which  neither  the  leaders  of 
science  nor  the  leaders  of  the  Church  could  extinguish. 
It  is  tnie  they  did  not  make  much  effort  to  do  so;  some 
of  them,  indeed,  did  what  they  could  to  spread  the  con- 
flagration.    But  to-day,  though  many  on  both  sides  are 
eager  to  extinguish  it,  tiiey  are  to  a  great  extent  power- 
less to  do  so.     Religion  has  created  a  habit  of  mind 
among  its  votaries  which  can  only  regard  the  dissent 
of  science  with  indignation.     Most  Christians,  for  ex- 
ample, are  so  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment that  the   Church   to  which  they  belong  would 
estrange  them  by  abandoning  it.     And  they  must  not 
be  estranged;  they  need  the  support  of  the  Church;  it 
is  upon  this  support  that  what  morality  they  have  de- 
pends ;  no  one  who  understands  the  temperament  of  the 
ignorant  could  look  upon  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Church 
with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  dismay.     Fortu- 
nately the  human  mind  is  complicated  enough  to  be  aUe 
to  reconcile  even  the  doctrine  of  hell  with  the  highest 
intellectual  attainments,  and  we  may  look  with  confi- 
dence to  a  long  survival  in  the  Roman  hierarchy  of  a 
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priesthood  capable  of  preaching  this  doctrine  without 
conscious  insincerity.  We  have  therefore  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  a  protracted  struggle  between  the  Church 
on  the  one  hand  and  science  on  the  other.  The  human 
machine  is  so  constructed  as  to  make  this  conflict  not 
only  necessary,  but  even  expedient.  Doubtless  it  will 
become  less  and  less  bitter  with  the  spread  of  education ; 
doubtless  among  those  Christians  who  are  capable  of 
what  are  denounced  by  the  others  as  broad  views  it  has 
already  disappeared  altogether.  But  for  those  who  are 
ignorant  and  for  those  whose  education  has  run  into  a 
mould  from  which  they  cannot  escape,  the  conflict  must 
continue. 

There  is  one  field,  however,  upon  which  all  can  meet, 
—  ignorant  and  educated;  religious  and  irreligious; 
sceptic  and  devout;  Romanist  and  Protestant;  broad 
views  and  narrow  views ;  orthodox  and  heterodox ;  rich 
and  poor,  —  all  can  meet  and  co-operate  upon  the 
neutral  field  of  politics.  And  the  duty  to  do  this  is, 
perhaps,  to-day  the  nearest  and  most  imperative  duty  of 
all.  For  never  are  two  or  three  men  gathered  together 
for  a  political  purpose  but  egotism  is  somewhere  at  work 
to  appropriate  the  result  of  their  action  to  its  own  ends. 
And  unless  all  the  morality  in  the  nation  is  engaged  in 
fighting  this  egotism,  this  last  will  end  by  prevailing  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

But  there  is  probably  more  morality  in  the  world  than 
the  best  of  us  know ;  we  see  so  much  more  of  the  evil 
that  we  tend  to  overlook  the  good.  Even  in  politics, 
which  we  in  America  are  so  willing  to  denounce 
as  corrupt,  there  is  far  less  iniquity  than  is  imagined. 
Only  a  very  few  political  leaders  are  really  bad ;  most 
of  them  are  anxious  to  be  as  good  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  — not  always  for  the  best  of  motives,  but  out  of 
respect  for  the  morality  in  the  community  which  makes 
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it  wise  for  them  to  "pander  a  little  to  the  public  will." 
Our  fellow-citizens  would  be  surprised,  were  they  care- 
fully to  study  our  history,  to  find  how  often,  when  a 
clear  moral  issue  has  been  raised,  the  majority  has  voted 
on  the  right  side;  they  would  also  be  surprised  were 
they  to  collect  the  excellent  laws  which  public  morality 
has  extracted  from  the  worst  of  legislatures.  We  are 
not  an  immoral  people;  on  the  contrary  there  is  per- 
haps no  people  in  the  world  more  sincerely  moral  than 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  our  morality 
that  is  at  fault;  it  is  our  wisdom.  We  often  do  not 
understand  the  issue;  we  see  the  evils  before  us  con- 
fusedly; we  do  not  know  how  to  overcome  them;  we 
stumble  in  our  efforts ;  and  egotism  is  always  watching 
its  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  our  mistakes. 

And  wisdom  must  not  be  confounded  with  knowl- 
edge, for  "knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers."  We 
need  knowledge  too,  but  knowledge  comes  in  vain  if  it 
is  not  wedded  to  morality.  It  is  the  combination  of 
knowledge  and  egotism  that  keeps  our  institutions  bad ; 
it  is  only  a  combination  of  knowledge  and  morality  that 
can  make  them  good. 

Here,  then,  is  the  importance  of  making  up  our  minds 
what  justice  is,  and,  once  known,  of  keeping  it  before 
our  minds  as  the  mariner  does  the  polar  star.  For  so 
long  as  the  framing  of  our  institutions  are  left  to  the 
accidental  results  of  perpetual  conflicts  between  oppos- 
ing egotisms,  improvement,  though  possible  and  prob- 
able in  the  end,  is  not  only  uncertain  but  may  be 
protracted  indefinitely.  We  are  like  Mr.  Thomc^e's 
cat  in  the  box  with  a  latched  door.^  Eventually,  in  the 
frantic  movements  of  the  cat  to  escape,  accident  will 
cause  some  part  of  its  body  to  move  the  latch,  and  it  will 
escape.     But  our  position  is  still  more  complicated  thaa 

1  See  vol.  i.,  "Justice,"  pp.  166-168. 
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this ;  for  we  are,  as  it  were,  in  a  labyrinth,  and  we  can 
never  tell  whether  the  door  we,  by  these  unreflecting 
movements,  open,  will  lead  us  to  liberty  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, remove  us  farther  from  it.  We  should  now  no 
longer  allow  this  question,  fraught  with  such  weighty 
consequences,  to  depend  upon  the  accident  of  conflict- 
ing selfishness.  The  method  of  accident  is  that  of  the 
lower  animals.  We  have  already  seen  how  that  of  man 
differs  from  it;  animals  learn  by  the  slow  acquisition  of 
habits ;  men  learn  by  the  immediate  flash  of  intelligence. 
Let  us  apply  our  intellectual  methods  to  politics ;  let  us 
at  last  make  up  our  minds  what  we  want  to  attain;  and 
let  us  deliberately  make  our  plans  to  lift  the  latches 
that  keep  us  from  attaining  it  one  by  one,  not  by  hazard, 
but  by  design. 

And  let  us  above  all  things  possess  our  souls  in  pa- 
tience. Among  the  vast  and  stupendous  ruins  that  have 
survived  the  decay  of  Egypt,  there  is  not  a  single  pri- 
vate dwelling  or  a  single  palace  of  a  king.  They  are 
all  temples  or  tombs ;  for  the  Egyptian  religion  taught 
that  life  was  a  brief  span  in  a  long  existence,  and  that 
the  only  monuments  worth  building  for  a  permanence 
were  the  temples  that  prepared  the  body  for  the  future 
life  and  the  tombs  that  preserved  it  there.  So  also  an 
Arab  tale  likens  a  dwelling  to  an  inn;  for  no  sooner 
does  one  man  arrive  but  he  leaves,  and  his  place  is  taken 
by  another. 

**  *Tis  but  a  Tent  where  takes  his  one  day's  rest 
A  Sultdn  to  the  realm  of  Death  addrest; 
The  Sultan  rises,  and  the  dark  Ferr&h 
Strikes,  and  prepares  it  for  another  Guest." 

In  this  thought  will  be  found  the  faith  which  permits 
men  to  labour  without  eagerness ;  that  is  content  to  sow 
without   reaping;    and   that  does    the    duty   which  is 
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nearest  without  aiming  at  that  which  flatters  egotism 
because  it  seems  to  be  the  most  heroic.  Patience,  then, 
is  the  hall-mark  of  political  morality. 

(d)  Morality  and  Religion 

The  moral  view  of  government  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  consideration  of  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  morality  and  religion;  for  the  di£Perences 
which  characterise  them  have  no  small  bearing  upon  the 
success  or  failure  of  our  political  programme. 

The  mere  fact  of  association  develops  in  ftninnftlff  qual- 
ities specifically  different  and  even  opposite  to  those  of 
animals  that  lead  solitary  lives.  The  large  camivoia 
which  are  driven  by  their  ferocity  to  solitude,  and  fitted 
by  their  strength  for  it,  enjoy  the  greatest  liberty  or 
freedom  of  action ;  they  are  stimulated  by  one  motive, 
—  selfishness ;  they  are  incapable  of  obedience  or 
discipline. 

Animals,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  driven  by 
their  weakness  to  associate  with  one  another,  in  order 
by  association  to  resist  the  strong,  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
their  liberty  for  the  security  which  the  association 
affords,  and  are  driven  by  the  very  fact  of  association  to 
comply  with  the  law  of  their  society,  whatever  that  law 
may  be,  thus  acquiring  notions  of  obedience  and  disci- 
pline; and  the  more  intimate  the  association  and  the 
more  highly  developed,  the  more  selfishness  yields  to 
unselfishness.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  individuals 
associated  in  a  community  derive  satisfaction  from  the 
benefits  they  confer  upon  the  entire  community,  whereas 
solitary  animals  derive  satisfaction  only  from  the  benefit 
which  they  confer  upon  themselves.  The  explanation 
afforded  by  science  for  the  development  of  unselfishness 
is  that  the  communities  the  individuals  of  which  pes- 
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sessed  it  most  highly  developed,  were  the  communities 
which  in  the  struggle  for  life  survived;  it  has  become  a 
habit  which  is  inherited;  and  in  animals  it  is  termed 
instinct.  It  is  almost  certain  that  ants  have  no  option 
as  regards  their  social  functions;  they  perform  them 
automatically,  and  probably  in  great  part  unconsciously. 
When  ants  tear  a  moth  apart,  instead  of  devouring  the 
morsels,  as  dogs  would,  they  carry  these  morsels  imme- 
diately to  the  nest.  The  instinct  of  the  dog  or  wolf, 
even  those  that  hunt  in  packs,  is  for  each  to  satisfy  his 
own  hunger ;  the  instinct  of  the  ant  is  to  store  food  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Man  has  doubtless  acquired  habits  from  long  social 
life  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  ant;  but  the  social 
qualities  which  man  possesses  differ  radically  from 
those  which  ants  and  all  the  lower  animals  possess,  in 
the  fact  that  while  the  latter  do  not  seem  to  be  free  to 
adopt  an  alternative  course,  man  is  free  to  do  so.  In 
other  words,  the  question  how  far  a  man  will  be  selfish 
and  how  far  he  will  be  unselfish  is  a  matter  which  is 
left  largely  to  his  determination.  He  may  decide  to  be 
selfish ;  or  he  may  decide  to  make  the  necessary  effort 
to  be  unselfish ;  or  he  may  satisfy  unselfish  instincts  and 
be  unselfish  without  effort. 

The  element  of  choice  or  effort  distinguishes  man's 
social  qualities  from  that  of  lower  animals  and  fur- 
nishes the  characteristic  of  what  is  called  virtue; 
in  this  way  the  mere  instinct  of  the  ant  l^ecomes 
converted  into  virtue  in  man  through  the  necessity 
in  man,  for  the  most  part,  of  some  effort  or  sacrifice 
for  its  exercise. 

Virtue  does  not  always  involve  either  effort  or  sacri- 
fice, because  some  men  are  bom  with  social  qualities 
highly  developed,  so  that  they  more  naturally  act  un- 
selfishly than  selfishly.     Others,  again,  are  at  birth  en- 
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tirely  deficient  in  social  qualities,  so  that  they  by  nature 
act  selfishly  rather  than  unselfishly.  And  between  the 
individual  bom  a  saint  and  the  individual  bom  a  crim- 
inal there  is  every  conceivable  grade.  As  language, 
however,  is  practically  made  by  "the  average  sensual 
man,"  unselfishness  is  a  virtue  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  generally  involve  some  effort,  and  sometimes 
involves  a  great  deal. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  social  qualities  of 
the  lower  animals  differ  from  the  social  qualities  of 
men,  in  that  the  former  are  instinctive,  unconscious, 
undeliberate,  and  unattended  by  effort;  whereas  social 
qualities  in  men  generally  involve  some  effort,   some 
consciousness,  some  deliberation,  and  some  sacrifice- 
Aristotle's  definition  of  virtue,  that  it  is  a  habit  of  the 
mind,  entirely  fails  to  take  account  of  these  differences 
between  the  social  qualities  of  the  lower  animals  and 
those  of  man.     The  social  qualities  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals are  truly  described  as  habits ;  but  the  social  quali- 
ties of  man  are  in  part  habit,  and  in  part  deliberate  acts 
of  choice.     It  is  because  the  social  qualities  of  man  are 
generally  characterised  by  effort  or  sacrifice  that  they 
have  been  specifically  given  the  name  of  virtue. 

There  is  another  difference  between  the  social  quali- 
ties of  man  and  of  the  lower  animals  which  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  it  may  be  well  not  to  overlook;  the  social 
qualities  of  all  lower  animals  resolve  themselves  into 
habits  of  the  body  for  the  most  part,  being  for  the  most 
part  unattended  by  emotion,  or  hesitation,  or  conscious* 
ness.  They  are  practically  automatic.  The  ant  takes 
his  morsel  to  the  nest  without  conscious  or  unconscious 
struggle;  it  is  its  nature  to  do  so;  it  cannot  do  other- 
wise. The  construction  of  man  is  more  complicated;  he 
acquires  and  undoubtedly  inherits  habits  of  the  body 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  lower  animals  do;  but  he 
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also  acquires  and  inherits  habits  of  the  heart,  or  of  the 
mind,  which  are  far  less  certain  in  their  operation  and 
which  depend  in  every  individual  upon  his  environment 
as  well  as  his  parentage.  It  is  these  last  habits  of  the 
mind  or  of  the  heart  which  are  called  conscience.  Habits 
of  the  body  and  habits  of  the  heart  do  not  always  coin- 
cide :  as  where  a  man  is  at  heart  a  murderer,  but  is  pre- 
vented from  committing  murder  by  the  fact  that  his 
hand  will  not  respond  to  his  heart;  or  the  inverse  case 
where  a  man's  physical  habits  lead  him  to  violence,  but 
this  violence  is  perpetually  restrained  by  tenderness  of 
conscience. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this 
argument  to  distinguish  between  the  two  different  habits 
of  heart  and  body.  The  man  who  has  highly  developed 
within  him  both  social  habits  of  the  body  and  social 
habits  of  the  mind  that  would  make  him  refrain  from 
anti-social  acts  may  be  defined  generally  as  a  moral 
man;  the  man  who  has  these  qualities  not  highly  de- 
veloped or  not  developed  at  all  may  be  regarded  gener- 
ally as  a  non-moral  man.  Let  us  now  consider  how  the 
moral  man  and  the  non-moral  man  are  respectively  in- 
fluenced in  their  conduct  by  their  intelligence.  The 
naturally  moral  man  will  find  morality  justified  by  the 
general  happiness  which  results  therefrom,  and  if  he  be 
not  tempted  by  the  possession  of  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence which  can  set  before  him  the  advantages  which  his 
extraordinary  intelligence  gives  him  for  getting  the 
best  of  his  fellow-creatures,  his  morality  and  intelligence 
will  combine  to  enhance  his  social  qualities  rather  than 
to  diminish  them.  Prudence,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
recommend  the  non-moral  man  of  average  intelligence 
to  make  the  effort  necessary  to  live  in  social  harmony 
with  his  neighbours.  But  if  the  non-moral  man  is 
possessed  of  intelligence  above  the  general  average, 
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there  will  be  nothing  in  him  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  use  that  intelligence  for  his  own  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Superior  intelligence,  therefore, 
sets  all  non-moral  men  to  taking  advantage  of  those  who 
are  of  a  lower  order  of  intelligence.  There  is  thus 
maintained  in  human  society  a  perpetual  conflict 
between  intelligence  and  morality.  The  issue  of  this 
conflict  is  uncertain.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  say  whether  existing  conditions  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce more  men  of  both  morality  and  intelligence  than 
men  who  have  equal  or  even  more  intelligence  and  no 
morality.  On  the  whole,  history  seems  to  mark  a  slow 
improvement  towards  morality  in  the  most  civilised  of 
our  nations ;  but  this  improvement  is  at  the  same  time 
attended  with  tendencies  towards  degeneration,  which 
have  been  already  insisted  upon.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  stated  with  certainty  is  that  so  long  as  our 
institutions  are  of  a  character,  by  the  competitiYe 
system,  to  stimulate  selfishness,  the  progress  towards 
unselfishness  is  likely  to  be  exceedingly  slow ;  and  that 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  tendency  to  degeneration 
may  overtake  it. 

Let  us  now  compare  morality  in  its  nature  and  in  its 
consequences  with  religion.  And  first  as  to  its  nature. 
It  has  been  seen  that  morality  is  the  result  of  association ; 
that  it  is  developed  in  the  search  for  happiness;  that 
the  question  if  it  will  prevail  in  the  community  depends 
upon  two  things:  first,  whether  the  majority  of  the 
community  is  persuaded  that  most  satisfaction  can  be 
obtained  by  every  one  seeking  it  for  himself,  or  by  every 
one  seeking  it  for  all.  And,  secondly,  upon  whether  the 
competition  with  other  communities  is  of  a  character, 
by  eliciting  unselfishness,  to  promote  morality,  or,  by 
eliciting  selfishness,  to  diminish  it. 

Religion,   whatever  may  be  its  origin,   derives  its 
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morality,  not  from  unconscious  social  needs,  but  from  a 
belief  in  the  supernatural.  Religion  teaches  that 
morality  is  an  order  imposed  upon  us  by  divine  power; 
that  we  owe  obedience  to  this  power;  and  there  is  in 
religious  people  an  aspiration  towards  the  supernatural 
which  inclines  them  to  adopt  its  creed.  The  aim  of 
religion  is  not  happiness,  but  holiness.  Holiness  may 
furnish  a  satisfaction  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  and, 
therefore,  be  a  form  of  selfishness,  just  as  the  satisfac- 
tion derived  from  benefiting  the  community  may  also 
be  regarded  as  a  form  of  selfishness ;  but  it  is  the  kind 
of  satisfaction  that  makes  the  saint  and  the  Sister  of 
Charity.  It  is  not  contended  that  this  form  of  religion, 
or  rather  this  fundamental  basis  of  aU  religions,  char- 
acterises  all  religious  people;  because,  unfortunately, 
many  people  who  are  termed  religious  are  kept  within 
the  pale  of  the  church  by  mere  superstition  or  fear.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  the  above  is  a  description  of 
what  is  most  valuable  in  all  religious  creeds  and  of  what 
underlies  them  all. 

Just  as  political  faith  has  been  defined  as  the  delib- 
erate choice  of  the  political  theory  which  is  most  condu- 
cive to  the  social  perfectibility  of  man,  so  religious  faith 
may  be  defined  as  the  deliberate  choice  of  that  moral 
theory  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  individual  per- 
fectibility of  man.  Both  have  in  them  the  idea  of  some 
effort  and  of  some  sacrifice. 

Religious  faith  is  the  subjection  of  human  will  and 
reason  to  the  divine  will  and  the  divine  reason;  and 
is  justified  to  reason  not  because  reason  furnishes  evi- 
dence amounting  to  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  divine, 
for  then  it  would  be  conviction,  not  faith,  but  be- 
cause there  is  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the 
divine,  and  not  evidence  amounting  to  proof  against 
this  existence;  and  belief  in  God  and  submission  to 
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Him  is  more  conducive  to  the  individual  perfectilHlity 
of  man  than  denial. 

The  value  of  religion  in  social  life  receives  a  startiing 
suppoi-t  in  the  fact  that  the  only  communities  that  have 
long  survived  have  been  religious  communities;    the 
Roman   Catholic  communities,  and  particularly   those 
engaged  in  active  philanthropic  work,  as,  for  example, 
the  orders  that  minister  to  the  poor  and  the  sick,  are 
among  those  which  have  shown  most  vitality.      Noyes 
has  written  an  interesting  history  of  a  large  number 
of  the  experiments  at  communal  life  which  were  made  in 
America  dming  the  first  part  of  the  century;  ^  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  of  all  these  experiments  the  only 
one  that  has  signally  succeeded  is  one  that  was  founded 
on  religion,  — the  Shakers.     Of  the  rest,  most  fell  to 
pieces  within  a  few  months ;  and  only  one  or  two  have 
maintained  an   obscure  existence.     It  is  not   easy  to 
argue  about  religion ;  most  men  and  women  are  too  much 
al«orbed  in  the  competition  of  life  to  have  much  time  to 
devote  to  religion,  any  more  than  to  politics;  nor  is  the 
opportunity  given  to  many  of  them  to  come  into  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  saints  produced  in  such  abund- 
ance in  Roman  Catholic  communities.     When  they  do, 
they  are  apt  to  entertain  the  angel  unawares;   or  if 
some  slight  impression  be  made  upon  them,  the  impres- 
sion is  apt  to  disappear  in  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  active 
life.     Religion  is  unfortunately  to-day  suffering  from 
the   discord  produced  by  dijfferent  dogmas,  and  much 
weighed  down  by  the  superstition  that  results  probably 
more  from  the  ignorance  of  the  people  than  from  the 
deliberate  intention  of  the  Church.     If,  however,  polit- 
ical students  could  recognise  the  immense  value  of  re- 
ligion once  rescued  from  these  adventitious  impediments 
to  the  making  of  good  citizens,  they  would  not  be 

1  "  History  of  American  Socialisms,"  by  I.  H.  Noyes. 
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posed  to  believe  that  political  problems  can  be  solved 
without  regard  to  religion ;  for  religion  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  most  powerful  factor  for  solving  them. 

Not  only  does  religion  appeal  to  the  disinterested 
motives  of  man,  but  it  confers  upon  him  one  gift  of 
priceless  value,  —  the  gift  of  reverence.  The  morality 
of  the  competitive  system  treats  men  as  Polonius  would 
the  players,  "according  to  their  deserts;"  but  the 
morality  of  religion  would  treat  them,  in  the  words  of 
Hamlet,  "after  our  own  honour  and  dignity."  And  in 
a  republic  the  standard  of  reverence  set  by  religion  is, 
above  all  things,  precious  and  essential.  Bagehot  has 
explained  the  utility  of  the  throne  in  the  respect  it  main- 
tains for  government  in  England.  In  our  country  we 
have  no  throne,  no  fountain  of  honour,  no  respected 
tradition ;  on  the  contrary,  the  license  of  criticism  makes 
our  highest  public  office  a  mark  for  contempt,  and  even 
besmirches  the  fairest  deeds  of  army  and  navy  alike, 
through  the  degenerate  demand  for  sensational  journal- 
ism. Had  we  the  sense  of  our  own  honour  and  dignity 
which  religion  fosters  in  the  doctrine  that  every  man  is 
or  can  become  a  temple  of  God,  we  should,  by  entertain- 
ing respect  for  our  governors,  make  governors  worthy 
of  respect  possible.  To  those  who  desire  to  increase  the 
scope  of  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses,  few 
obstacles  seem  so  great  as  the  widespread  contempt  for 
our  governors  that  prevails  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  our  governors  have  not  always  commanded 
respect;  but  were  the  angel  Gabriel  himself  to  mount 
the  presidential  chair,  he  would  not  escape  calumny. 
No  self-respecting  citizen  accepts  public  office  but  knows 
beforehand  that  calumny  inevitably  awaits  him  there. 

The  contempt  which  the  average  American  feels  for 
his  government  is  a  part  of  that  universal  contempt  which 
curls  the  lip  of  the  agnostic.     If  there  is  no  divine  in 
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the  world,  there  is  no  room  for  reverence ;  for  reverence 
is  the  fruit  of  faith. 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  most  priceless  gifts  of  re- 
ligion; for  of  all  the  virtues  none  brings  man  nearer  to 
the  divine  than  reverence. 

Man,  then,  is  lifted  above  the  lower  animals  by  two 
distinct  moral  steps:  the  first  is  the  step  from  the  in- 
stinctive morality  of  the  insect  to  the  deliberate  morality 
of  effort;  the  second  is  from  the  interested  morality 
which  results  from  the  mere  action  of  social  life  to  the 
disinterested  morality  which  is  ordered  by  a  divine 
power.  To  exclude  the  latter  would  be  to  forego  the 
advantages  of  a  superior  ground. 

What,  then,  are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led 
by  a  study  of  government  from  the  moral  point  of  view  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  led  by  it  to  a  distinction  be- 
tween mere  conviction  and  faith ;  and  between  religious 
faith  and  political  faith. 

Of  two  theories,  one  of  which  asserts  the  existence 
and  authority  of  the  divine  and  the  other  denies  it, 
neither  of  which  is  capable  of  absolute  proof  or  absolute 
disproof,  religious  faith  adopts  the  former  because  most 
conducive  to  individual  perfectibility. 

Of  two  theories,  one  of  which  asserts  the  power  of 
man  by  effort  to  resist  the  forces  in  nature  hostile  to 
social  perfectibility,  and  the  other  of  which  denies  or 
ignores  it,  political  faith  adopts  the  former,  because 
more  conducive  to  social  perfectibility. 

In  the  next  place,  we  seem  forbidden  to  shield  our- 
selves behind  the  curtain  of  agnosticism;  we  may  not 
know  as  much  about  the  supernatural  as  some  churches 
assert  they  know,  but  we  do  know  more  about  it  than 
the  atheist  or  the  agnostic;  we  know  that  outside  of 
what  we  have  defined  as  nature,  developed,  perhaps,  out 
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of  it,  but  able  in  great  part  to  control  it,  is  the  intelli- 
gence and  will  of  man.  We  know  that  this  intelligence 
and  will,  united  in  the  faculty  called  wisdom,  are  capable 
of  more  and  more  modifying  conditions  of  nature  until 
they  shall  have  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  consequences 
not  only  of  the  inequalities  imposed  upon  man  by  nature, 
but  also  of  those  imposed  upon  him  by  his  own  insti- 
tutions. This  is  the  end  of  justice.  The  attain- 
ment of  this  end  should  be  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
government. 

In  the  third  place,  it  seems  as  though  the  failure  to 
recognise  exactly  what  justice  is,  and,  above  all,  the 
limits  of  its  attainment,  has  given  rise  to  disturbed 
views  of  moral  responsibility;  so  that  while,  under  the 
influence  of  these  disturbed  views,  we  often  fail  to  do 
our  nearest  and  obvious  duty,  we  are  driven  by  a  guilty 
but  misguided  conscience  to  the  attempted  performance 
of  duties  that  belong  to  others  and  not  to  ourselves. 
This  has  been  called  the  morality  of  compensation,  and 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  as  long  as  there  was  no 
morality  of  enlightened  justice,  the  morality  of  compen- 
sation was  perhaps  better  than  no  morality  at  all ;  for  it 
keeps  alive  a  conscience  which  may  eventually  put  us 
on  the  right  road. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  seem  to  have  been  kept  from 
the  right  road  by  the  unfortunate  but  necessary  conflict 
between  science  and  religion.  Science  has  produced  a 
morality  built  on  selfishness,  which,  though  it  might 
eventually,  by  the  principle  of  reaction,  develop  a  high 
order  of  morality,  is  likely  to  do  this  so  slowly  as  to  be 
possibly  overtaken  by  the  tendency  towards  degeneration 
which  accompanies  it. 

Religion,  on  the  other  hand,  proposes  a  morality 
founded  on  divine  sanction,  unhampered  by  stimulus  to 
selfishness,  and,  if  rescued  from  superstition  aud  fear,  of 
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priceless  value  to  both  the  individual  and  the  social 
perfectibility  of  man. 

The  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  because 
some  men  are  more  endowed  with  reason  than  with  con* 
science,  and  others  more  endowed  with  conscience  than 
with  reason,  is  likely  to  continue  for  many  generations ; 
but,  however  long  this  conflict  must  continue  upon  the 
fields  of  religion  and  science  respectively,  there  is  a 
neutral  field  upon  which  all  men  may  unite.  Upon  this 
field  alone  the  rival  claims  can  be  forgotten  in  the  prac- 
tical work  of  so  framing  our  institutions  as  to  diminish 
the  injustice  and  misery  in  the  world.  And  in  this 
work  religion  combines  with  science  in  two  conclusions 
of  vital  importance :  — 

In  the  first  place,  religion  rebukes  the  impatience  of 
the  egotism  which  lurks  behind  eagerness ;  it  points  out 
that  there  may  be  as  much  injustice  in  too  sudden  a 
change  of  constitution  as  in  too  protracted  a  delay;  and 
that  wisdom  is  bent  more  in  attaining  justice  in  ihe  end 
than  in  ourselves  figuring  prominently  in  the  attainment 
of  it. 

In  the  second  place,  religion  clothes  the  argument  in 
favour  of  steering  our  course  towards  collectivism  with 
divine  sanction,  for  it  is  the  only  course  that  is  con- 
sistent with  religion.  Every  gospel  that  has  ever  com- 
manded enlightened  assent,  —  the  gospels  of  Confucius, 
of  Buddha,  of  Plato,  of  Mohammed,  of  the  Roman  law, 
of  our  own  law,  and,  above  all,  the  gospel  of  Christ, — 
have  all  taught  the  same  doctrine :  "  Do  unto  others  as 
ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you."  But  ever  since 
the  world  began  we  have  failed  to  practise  the  gospels 
we  have  professed  because  the  necessity  of  self- 
preservation  under  the  economic  institutions  which  have 
prevailed  have  made  the  practice  of  this  gospel  impos- 
sible.    It  is  time,  at  last,  that  this  inconsistency  be 
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moved,  and  that  we  be  rescued,  not  only  from  injustice, 
but  from  hypocrisy,  by  framing  institutions  under  which 
alone  we  can  dispense  with  both. 

§  4.    Political  View  of  Collectivism 

All  the  points  of  view  from  which  we  have  heretofore 
studied  problems  of  government  converge  in  a  last,  most 
comprehensive  and  most  important  of  them  all,  the 
political. 

It  may  be  contended  that,  however  rational  and  moral 
collectivism  may  be,  however  prudent  its  study  and 
practical  its  ultimate  end,  all  these  considerations  go  for 
nothing,  or  for  very  little,  to  the  statesman,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  collectivism  has  come  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics.  Mankind  is  striving  vaguely 
to  attain  many  ideals  of  life  and  conduct  with  which  the 
statesman,  as  such,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do,  because, 
desirable  as  these  ideals  may  be,  they  are  either  desired 
only  by  a  few  or  not  sufficiently  desired  by  all  to  become 
the  basis  of  a  political  programme. 

The  question  whether  a  particular  measure  or  group 
of  measures  comes  within  the  range  of  practical  politics 
is  complicated. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  when  Turgot,  in  1776,  abol- 
ished the  guilds  in  France,  the  time  had  come  when  the 
guilds  were  no  longer  fit  to  exercise  the  power  which 
they  enjoyed.  In  this  sense  the  measure  was  oppor- 
tune ;  but  Turgot  did  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the 
power  of  the  guilds,  and  the  result  was  that  in  those 
cities  where  they  were  most  powerful  and  the  need  of 
their  abolition,  therefore,  the  most  urgent,  the  edict 
abolishing  them  was  practically  disregarded;  in  this 
case,  though  the  measure  was  opportune,  the  State  had 
not  the  power  to  enforce  it. 
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When,  on  the  other  hand,  Leo  the  Philosopher  put 
an  end  to  all  municipal  franchises  because,  as  he  said, 
they  no  longer  had  any  reason  for  existence,  exactly  the 
opposite  conditions  are  observable.  It  would  be  difl&- 
cult  to  conceive  of  a  measure  more  inopportune,  for  his- 
tory shows  that  the  advance  of  civilisation  has  in  large 
part  depended  upon  the  very  municipal  franchises  which 
Leo  thought  it  useless  any  longer  to  maintain ;  but,  how- 
ever inopportune  the  measure,  the  State  had  at  the 
time  the  power  to  enforce  it,  and  municipal  develop- 
ment, which  turned  out  later  to  be  the  source  of  all 
our  liberties,  was  for  the  time  arrested. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  Alexander  put  an  end 
to  serfdom  in  Russia,  he  enacted  a  measure  which  was 
not  only  opportune,  but  that  he  had  the  power  to 
enforce. 

In  these  three  examples  we  find  illustrations  of  two  of 
the  elements  which  must  concur  in  order  to  bring  a 
measure  within  the  range  of  practical  politics;  it  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  opportune,  and,  in  the  second  plcuse, 
the  State  must  have  power  to  enforce  it. 

These  are  not,  however,  the  only  elements  which  have 
to  be  considered  in  the  connection.  Statesmen  are  not 
always  masters  of  the  measures  which  they  would  push 
forward;  for  an  active,  small,  aggressive  minority  may 
often  bring  before  the  public  measures  for  which  the 
community  is  not  yet  ripe.  Indeed,  this  is  the  contin- 
gency which  is  likely  to  occasion  statesmen  the  greatest 
embarrassment;  for,  while  they  themselves  may  be  per- 
suaded of  the  wisdom  of  a  measure,  it  may  also  be  clear 
that  the  community  is  not  prepared  for  it;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  it  may  be  clear  that  the  community 
desires  a  measure,  it  may  be  equally  certain  that  the 
measure  is  not  expedient. 

An  example  of  this  embarrassment  is  to  be  found  in 
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recent  legislation  on  Ireland.  The  action  of  both  the 
liberal  and  the  conservative  parties  leaves  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  they  both  long  ago  recognised  the  necessity 
of  remedial  legislation  in  Ireland;  neither  of  them, 
however,  seriously  undertook  legislation  upon  Irish 
matters  until  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  under 
the  leadership  of  Parnell,  constituted  a  sufficiently 
important  body  to  hold  a  balance  of  power.  The  Irish 
question,  therefore,  was  not  submitted  to  the  nation 
through  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman;  it  was  dragged 
into  the  political  arena  through  the  political  genius  of 
Parnell ;  and  the  question  of  relief  to  be  given  to  Ireland 
became  not  a  question  of  political  morality  or  wisdom, 
but  a  factional  issue  on  which  various  interests,  in  large 
part  selfish,  were  arraigned  on  either  side. 

This  brings  us  to  an  important  distinction  between 
the  conditions  under  which  legislation  takes  place  under 
more  or  less  absolute  monarchy  and  those  under  which 
it  takes  place  in  a  popular  government  under  the  com- 
petitive system.  Under  an  absolute  monarchy  measures 
which  recommend  themselves  by  their  morality  are  more 
likely  to  be  enacted  as  such  by  a  just  king  than  under 
a  popular  government;  because,  whatever  may  be  the 
theory  of  popular  government,  practice  seems  to  demon- 
strate that  legislation  in  the  latter  depends  not  so  much 
upon  its  wisdom  as  upon  the  capacity  for  aggressive 
political  action  which  those  who  are  urging  it  possess. 
Thus  the  authors  of  "  Industrial  Democracy  "  point  out 
(page  365)  that  "the  factory  legislation  which  each 
trade  has  obtained  has,  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
varied  in  stringency  and  effectiveness,  not  according  to 
the  misery  of  the  workers  or  the  profitableness  of  the 
enterprise,  but  almost  exactly  with  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  several  unions  have  expended  on  official  and 
legal  aasistance. " 
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Not  only  is  this  system  profoundly  bad  in  principle, 
inasmuch  as  it  leaves  legislation  to  tiie  initiative  of  sel- 
fishness rather  than  to  that  of  wisdom,  but  the  effect  of 
it  is  deplorable,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  lack  of  consistency 
in  the  legislation  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The  authors 
of  "  Industrial  Democracy  "  have  collected  the  cases  in 
which  the  British  Parliament  has  of  late  dealt  with  the 
question  of  vested  interests,  and  they  show  not  only  a 
real  divergence  between  the  plans  adopted  in  different 
cases,  but  an  utter  lack  of  any  principle  which  could 
reconcile   this   divergence.^     In    our   own    leg^lation 

1  "  The  action  of  the  English  legislature  in  awarding  compensatioQ  for 
disturbance  of  vested  interests  has,  indeed,  been  capricious  in  the  extreme, 
depending,  perhaps,  on  the  momentary  political  influence  of  the  claas  con- 
cerned. Thus,  no  compensation  was  given  to  the  laige  dasa  of  lottery- 
keepers  and  their  servants,  either  for  loss  of  capital  or  loss  of  occupation, 
when  private  lotteries  were,  in  1698,  suddenly  prohibited.  The  ahipowners 
and  merchants  who  had  invested  a  large  capital  in  specially  designed  alave- 
carrying  shiiis  received  no  compensation  when  the  slave  trade  was  abol- 
ished in  1807.  On  the  other  hand,  when,  about  1834,  the  slaves  in  the 
British  colonies  were  converted  into  indentured  servants,  twenty  millions 
sterling  were  voted  to  the  owners,  though  no  other  countiy  before  or  after 
has  taken  this  course.  The  owners  of  Irish  Parliamentary  boroughs  were 
compensated  when  the  Union  deprived  them  of  these  seats,  but  the  owneis 
of  English  Parliamentary  boroughs,  which  had  equally  been  recognised 
sources  of  income,  received  nothing  when  the  Reform  Bill  of  1882  swept 
them  away.  In  our  own  day,  when  a  town  council  sets  up  its  own  works, 
and  uses  public  funds  to  dispense  altogether  with  its  former  contractoiBy 
it  pays  them  no  compensation  for  loss  of  capital  or  livelihood.  Bat  if  the 
new  workshops  so  much  as  darken  the  view  from  the  contractor's  windows, 
the  town  must  pay  damages.  Parliament  gives  public  authorities  fall 
power  to  ruin,  if  they  can,  the  private  owners  of  existing  gas-woika  by 
sotting  up  public  electric  lighting  works,  and  even  to  destroy  the  business 
of  joint-stock  cemeteries  by  starting  public  burial-grounds.  Bat  the 
House  of  Commons  has  jealously  refused  to  permit  any  town  council  to 
put  up  gas-works  of  its  own  whilst  any  private  gas-works  are  in  the 
iield  as  opponents ;  or  even  to  sink  its  own  wells  to  get  a  new  and  en* 
tirely  different  supply  of  water  for  the  public,  without  first  fully  compen- 
sating any  existing  water  company,  not  for  taking  away  any  land,  works, 
or  water,  or  infringing  any  monopoly  rights,  but  simply  for  loss  of  income. 
Whether  the  holder  of  an  annually  granted  terminable  license  to  veil 
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vested  interests  are  protected  by  a  clause  in  the  United 
States  Constitution ;  but  this  clause  has  been  interpreted 
so  variously  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  positively  in 
advance  what  the  Supreme  Court  will  decide  is  a  vested 
interest  which  must  be  protected,  and  what  an  interest 
which  need  not  be  respected.  The  severest  criticism, 
however,  that  can  be  made  upon  this  provision  in  our 
Constitution  is  that  in  spite  of  its  admitted  reasonable- 
ness and  justice,  if  any  part  of  our  community  suffered 
under  the  disadvantages  under  which  Ireland  has  so 
long  laboured,  this  clause  in  our  Constitution  would 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  remove  them;  in  other 
words,  the  statutes  which  even  the  Conservative  party 
in  England  have  thought  it  right  and  necessary  to  enact 
for  the  relief  of  distressed  Ireland  would  in  the 
United  States,  under  this  clause,  be  impossible  because 
unconstitutional . 

Volumes  might  be  written  regarding  the  want  of 
any  guiding  principle  in  the  legislation  of  our  respec- 
tive States  so  far  as  the  element  of  justice  is  concerned. 
If  the  British  Parliament,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  corruption,  is  vacillating  as  regards 
vested  interests,  how  much  more  vacillating  must  be 
State  legislatures,  which  are  in  large  part  creatures  of 
private  corporations. 

But  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  book  to  attempt  to  map 
out  a  political  campaign  for  any  particular  country.  Its 
object  has  been  rather  to  lay  down  the  fundamental 
principle  of  government,  to  establish  clearly  what  justice 
is,  to  mark  out  the  limits  which  nature  opposes  to  polit- 
ical action,  the  evil  forces  in  nature  with  which  politics 
are  not  directly  concerned  and  cannot  hope  directly  to 

intoxicating  liquors  would  or  would  not  be  equitably  entitled  to  compen- 
sation if  Parliament  decided  for  the  future  not  to  renew  it  is  a  hotly 
contested  question." 
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resist;  the  evil  forces,  on  the  other  hand,  with  which 
man  has  already  begun  an  almost  unconscious  warfare, 
and  which  he  can,  by  a  sufficiently  deliberate  effort,  in 
great  part  subdue;  and,  lastly,  the  evil  forces  which 
have  resulted  from  man's  own  blundering  methods,  and 
which  might,  by  taking  due  account  of  the  time  neces- 
sary therefor,  be  ultimately  disposed  of  altogether. 

In  the  course  of  these  studies,  the  selfishness  which 
underlies  the  competitive  system  has  been  shown  to 
be  the  enemy  which  appropriates  every  institution,  how- 
ever high  at  the  outset  the  ideal  upon  which  it  is  organ- 
ised, to  its  own  base  use ;  it  has  been  shown  that  this 
selfishness  can  be  removed  only  under  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  would  slowly  substitute  co-operation  for 
the  present  competitive  system ;  that  such  a  government, 
however  unfitted  to  man  in  his  present  condition  of  igno- 
rance and  self -absorption,  might  become  eventually  fitted 
to  him  in  proportion  as  ignorance  was  dissipated  and 
self-absorption  yielded  to  the  recognition  that  the  high- 
est happiness  is  to  be  obtained,  not  out  of  private  greed, 
but  rather  through  the  common  good.  Could  any  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  people  become  persuaded  of  these 
things,  then  it  is  conceivable  that  slowly  there  might 
rise  among  statesmen  a  political  standard  by  which 
the  various  measures  proposed  for  enactment  could  be 
tested;  so  that  instead  of  leaving  remedial  legislation 
to  the  selfish  aggressiveness  which  now  seems  to  deter- 
mine it,  and  thus  becoming  a  prey,  like  a  rudderless  ship, 
to  every  wind  that  blows,  we  may,  on  the  contrary,  have 
before  us  definite  sailing-orders,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  port| 
however  distant,  for  which  we  are  making,  and  towards 
which,  however  devious  our  path,  we  may  still,  persist^ 
ently,  with  deliberation  and  increasing  wisdom,  direct 
ourselves. 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  general  lines  of 
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this  work  to  enter  into  the  particular  measures  which  it 
would  be  wisest  immediately  to  adopt  with  a  view  to 
the  ultimate  realisation  of  a  coUectivist  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  this  question  is  not  so  much 
one  of  principle  as  of  detail;  in  the  second  place,  the 
conditions  presented  in  every  country  differ  so  widely 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  propose  a  general  scheme 
that  would  be  fitted  to  all.  This  becomes  clear  the 
moment  we  consider  the  conditions  which  present  them- 
selves respectively  in  this  connection  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States.  In  England  the  working  population 
is  far  more  homogeneous  than  in  our  country;  this 
has  enabled  large  groups  of  workingmen  in  England  to 
come  to  a  common  understanding  regarding  their  aims 
and  the  best  methods  for  securing  these  aims ;  whereas 
in  the  United  States  divergencies  of  opinion  following 
divergencies  of  temperament  and  nationality  have  made 
this  concurrence  of  opinion  far  less  complete  and  far  less 
effectual.  This  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  that 
there  is  even  in  England  a  complete  concurrence  of 
opinion;  on  the  contrary,  different  trade  unions  adopt 
widely  different  and  even  inconsistent  policies;  thus, 
for  example,  the  policy  of  the  boiler-makers  in  re- 
stricting the  trade  to  those  who  have  served  an  appren- 
ticeship is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
cotton  trade  unions  in  keeping  the  trade  open  to  ten 
times  more  applicants  than  the  industry  can  ultimately 
support.  All  that  is  meant  to  convey  is  that  very 
large  groups,  such  as  the  cotton  and  mining  industries, 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  common  rule,  and  have 
done  this  through  an  organisation  which,  though  neces- 
sarily complicated,  is  amazing  in  its  eflSciency.  It  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  in  so  doing  they  have 
gone  so  far  towards  solving  the  great  political  question 
how  best  to  secure  efiBcient  administration  and  popular 
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control ;  and  their  experience,  not  only  in  trade  unions, 
but  in  co-operation,  has  contributed  to  furnish  them  a 
valuable  education. 

If,  now,  we  turn  to  the  United  States,  we  find  a 
totally  different  condition  of  things:  while  there  are 
undoubtedly  powerful  and  well-organised  trade  unions 
in  our  country,  there  is  not  one  that  can  relatively  com- 
pare in  magnitude  and  efficiency  to  that  of  the  cotton 
operatives  in  England.  Not  only  do  differences  in 
nationality  and  temperament  tend  to  make  this  difficult, 
but  the  very  size  of  our  country  is  an  obstacle  to  effec- 
tual organisation.  A  trade  union,  in  order  to  be  effi- 
cient,  ought  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  competition, 
and  this  field  in  the  United  States  often  coincides  with 
its  entire  territory.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
although  many  trade  imions  in  the  United  States  are 
composed  of  as  efficient  and  as  intelligent  workingmen 
as  any  trade  union  in  Great  Britain,  the  whole  mass  of 
the  workingmen  in  the  United  States  are  less  prepared 
by  industrial  experience  and  sagacity  for  the  adoption 
of  measures  looking  towards  collectivism  than  their 
brethren  in  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  have  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  England  in  another  respect:  the 
very  vastness  of  the  territory,  while  it  renders  powerful 
trade  unions  difficult,  makes  ultimate  adoption  of  collec- 
tivism far  more  easy;  for,  unless  the  country  is  driven 
by  military  enthusiasm  to  colonial  expansion,  it  is  by  its 
very  size  and  situation  entirely  self-supporting  and 
therefore  outside  of  the  necessity  of  involving  itself  in 
the  affairs  of  other  nations. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  because  her  power  is  in 
great  part  colonial,  and  because  she  is  driven  by  vast 
possessions  beyond  the  sea  to  the  protection  of  tiioee 
possessions  against  the  perpetual  envy  of  her  neighboniflii 
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is  committed  to  perpetual  conflict;  and,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  the  battle  of  words  which  charac- 
terises diplomacy  may  in  the  end  be  more  demoralising 
to  a  nation  than  the  battle  of  lives  which  characterises 
the  condition  of  actual  war.  But  the  main  object  of 
collectivism  from  a  moral  point  of  view  is  to  render  our 
institutions  consistent  with  our  professions,  so  that  a 
man  may  practise  in  his  life  the  code  of  morality  which 
he  professes  in  his  home ;  in  other  words,  its  aim  is  to 
eliminate  battle  from  the  every-day  life  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  State,  substituting  for  the  selfish  conflict 
of  competition  the  unselfish  considerateness  of  co- 
operation; it  is  in  the  subjective  influence  of  this 
perpetual  appeal  to  his  affections,  rather  than  to  his 
egotism,  that  collectivism  is  believed  to  possess  so  many 
advantages  over  our  present  system.  But  if  men,  while 
at  home  engaged  in  mutually  helping  one  another,  are 
driven  by  competition  outside  the  border  to  duplicity, 
stratagem,  and  violence,  the  beneficial  effect  of  collec- 
tivism at  home  will  be  in  great  part  counteracted  by  the 
injurious  effect  of  competition  abroad;  in  other  words, 
one  of  the  chief  jewels  of  collectivism  —  consistency  — 
will  be  wanting. 

It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  conditions  pre- 
sented by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  respec- 
tively are  so  different  that  no  programme  fitted  to  one 
could  be  fitted  to  the  other;  and  that  every  nation, 
therefore,  adopting  the  creed  of  collectivism,  must  be 
allowed  to  work  out  its  own  programme  for  itself. 

Again,  the  measures  which  will  be  fitting  for  a  nation 
in  one  phase  of  its  existence  may  be  totally  unfitted  to 
it  in  another.  Nations  pass  through  moods  as  various 
as  those  of  a  neurotic  subject,  who,  when  the  wind  is 
north-northwest,  is  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  but,  when 
it  is  southerly,  can  tell  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw.     While 
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a  nation  is  inflamed  by  military  success  into  passion 
for  foreign  conquest,  it  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  a  coUec- 
tivist  programme  at  all;  or  as  long  as  the  country  is 
possessed  by  the  notion,  however  erroneous,  that  every 
individual  in  it  can  immediately  be  made  rich  and  pros- 
perous by  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  it  would  seem  vain 
to  propose  a  programme  that  only  promises  pn)sperity 
after  the  lives  of  many  generations.  Men  anxious  to  be 
rich  themselves  are  not  willing  to  entertain  a  doctrine 
that  offers  them  only  a  crumb  of  comfort  and  reserves 
the  loaves  and  fishes  for  children  yet  unborn.  Indeed, 
in  such  a  country  as  the  United  States  the  question  is 
not  only  one  of  opportuneness,  but  also  one  of  locality. 
Measures  that  might  be  seriously  considered  in  New 
York  would  probably  be  rejected  with  contempt  in 
Arizona;  and  those  which  might  be  pushed  to  the  front 
with  enthusiasm  in  Texas  would  be  regarded  as  revolu- 
tionary in  Maine. 

And  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  character  of  a  collectiv- 
ist  programme  will  differ  in  every  year  for  every  nation, 
and  in  some  nations  will  differ  in  its  different  parts. 

Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  a  collectivist  programme 
is  necessarily  a  radical  one.  On  the  contrary,  in  some 
respects,  if  controlled  by  wisdom,  it  would  seem  to  be 
an  extremely  conservative  one.  For  example,  there  are 
few  measures  which  the  radical  or  popular  party  in  the 
United  States  push  more  persistently  and  unanimously 
to  the  front  than  the  referendum.^  But  the  referendum, 
while  of  value  in  certain  cases,  has  been  found  by  some 
English  trade  unions  to  be  subversive  of  the  very  popu- 
lar control  which  its  promoters  believed  it  would  secure.* 

^  The  Populist  party,  which  has  always  favoured  the  referendum,  haa 
now  made  it  the  principal  plank  in  its  platform. 

^  In  Switzerland  the  referendum  has  sometimes  defeated  popular 
measures  voted  by  the  legislature. 
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And  yet  it  would  be  a  task  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
to  persuade  the  popular  party  in  the  United  States  that 
an  unlimited  use  of  the  referendum  should  not  imme- 
diately form  part  of  the  coUectivist  programme.  This 
cannot  but  accentuate  the  importance  of  a  careful  study 
of  collectivism,  not  only  by  those  who  seem  to  have  most 
interest  in  advocating,  but  also  by  those  whose  interest 
it  may  seem  to  be  to  resist  it.  For  it  may  turn  out  that 
an  intelligent  coUectivist  programme  is  not  only  in  the 
end,  but  even  immediately,  more  conservative  and  more 
in  the  interest  of  order  than  the  wholesale  opposition 
to  all  popular  measures  which  characterise  the  wealthy 
element  in  our  community  to-day. 

We  have  seen  that  a  political  programme  looking  to 
social  improvement  is  essentially  a  question  of  place  and 
time ;  and  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  radical  one,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  must,  in  order  to  succeed,  be  in  some 
respects  highly  conservative. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  compendiously  the  general  con- 
clusions on  this  whole  subject  to  which  the  arguments 
of  this  book  tend  to  lead.  The  political  view  has  been 
left  to  the  last  because  it  not  only  comes  last  in  order 
of  logic,  but  deserves  the  last  word  on  account  of  its 
consummate  importance.  The  one  thing  we  all  desire 
in  this  world  is  to  secure  happiness.  It  seems  probable 
that  nothing  within  the  scope  of  human  effort  contrib- 
utes so  much  to  this  end  as  government;  and  yet  gov- 
ernment is  probably  the  last  thing  of  which  the  vast 
majority  in  pursuit  of  happiness  think.  It  is  also 
probable  that  nothing  within  the  scope  of  human  effort 
contributes  so  much  to  morality  as  government;  and 
yet  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  advance  believed  in  the 
United  States  to  have  been  made  in  modem  civilisation 
is  the  separation  of  Church  from  State. 

These  two  considerations  alone  ought,   if  true,  to 
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justify  the  importance  of  studying  what  govemment  is, 
and  how  it  can  be  made  to  bear  upon  the  two  greatest 
problems  of  the  race,  —  the  problem  of  human  happiness 
and  the  problem  of  human  morality.  Of  still  more  im- 
portance will  this  study  become  if  it  turns  out  that  both 
these  problems  are  solved,  or  can  only  be  solved,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  govemment.  With  a  view  to 
bringing  this  home,  let  us  briefly  review  the  conclusions 
to  which  from  different  points  of  view  we  have  been 
respectively  led. 

Govemment  is  the  law  of  society. 

There  are  three  great  branches  of  knowledge  to  which 
we  can  go  for  light  upon  this  law:  — 

We  can  go  to  science  for  instruction  as  to  what 
human  society  is,  and  particularly  as  to  the  fundamen- 
tal and  disputed  question  whether  society  is  an  organism 
or  not.  Science  alone  can  tell  us  the  law  of  social  de* 
velopment  and  its  relation  to  the  law  of  natural  selection 
so  persistently  misunderstood  under  the  name  "  evolu- 
tion." Science,  too,  can  tell  us  how  the  human  machine 
is  constructed  so  that  we  may  understand  the  social 
laws  under  which  it  operates.^ 

We  must  go  to  history  in  order  to  learn  the  actual 
steps  which  human  society  has  taken  in  advancing  from 
barbarism  to  our  present  civilisation;  for  it  is  histoiy 
which  furnishes  us  the  experience  of  the  race,  —  the 
facts  from  which  alone  a  sound  political  theory  can  be 
drawn.2 

^  This  study  was  made  in  book  iL,  entitled  "Evolution,"  of  vol  L  p. 
53,  and  was  continued  in  the  present  volume,  book  i.  ch.  iv.,  *'^1A 
So-Called  Social  Mind." 

^  This  study  was  made  in  chapter  iv.,  entitled  **  Human  EvoIatiDn  in 
its  Relation  to  Government,"  of  book  ii.  vol.  i.  (p.  175),  and  wai 
continued  in  the  present  volume,  book  i.  ch.  iL,  entitled  "  IndiYidiuHim 
in  History." 
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Lastly,  we  must  go  to  ethics  in  order  to  learn  what 
government  ought  to  be,  as  distinguished  from  what  it 
has  been.  ^ 

A  study  of  government,  therefore,  includes  roughly 
three  different  investigations:  the  scientific  investi- 
gation, what  society  in  view  of  the  nature  of  man  tends 
to  be ;  the  historical  investigation,  what  society  in  the 
experience  of  man  actually  has  been;  and  the  ethical 
investigation,  what  society  under  the  rules  of  morality 
ought  to  be. 

These  three  investigations  ought  to  furnish  us  with 
some  answer  to  the  practical  political  question,  — 
what  society  can  be. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  facts  and  conclusions 
regarding  sociology,  which  belong  to  science,  history, 
and  religion,  apart;  the  moment  a  social  influence  is 
isolated,  it  ceases  to  operate  in  the  same  way  as  it 
operates  when  a  pai-t  of  the  social  nexus.  An  effort  to 
study  a  particular  social  influence  apart  from  the  other 
influences  at  work  in  the  social  field  is  something  like 
an  effort  to  study  the  functioning  of  a  particular  organ 
in  a  living  body;  the  moment  the  function  is  isolated 
it  ceases  to  operate  in  a  normal  manner.  In  the  same 
way  we  cannot  study  religion  apart  from  history,  nor 
history  apart  from  religion,  nor  political  science  apart 
from  either.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  some  scientific  men 
and  some  religious  men  have  endeavoured  to  do  this  that 
they  have  been  condemned  to  irreconcilable  and  irre- 
sponsive conflict. 

And  the  confusion  which  arises  from  this  conflict  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  men  not  only  differ  with  one  another 
regarding  the  aims  of  government,  but  also  regarding 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attaining  our  respective 

1  This  has  been  attempted  in  the  chapters  on  Justice  (vol.  L  book  ill. 
ch.  iii.  p.  275),  and  Collectivism  (vol.  ii.  book  ii.). 
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aims.  For  example,  religion  sets  up  holiness  as  the 
aim  of  human  life,  and  holiness  involves  absolute  jus- 
tice ;  science  responds  that  the  real  aim  of  humanit^  is 
happiness ;  that  the  struggle  for  happiness  in  social  life 
has  resulted  in  morality,  and  this  struggle  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  develop  sentiments  of  morality  so  that 
injustice  will  eventually  disappear.  According  to  the 
philosophy  of  science,  therefore,  as  interpreted  by  Her- 
bert Spencer,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  allow  selfishness  to 
operate,  and  the  general  tendency  of  selfishness  enlight- 
ened by  intelligence  will  be  to  substitute  for  the  selfish- 
ness which  seeks  happiness  at  the  expense  of  others 
what  we  have  called  the  unselfishness  which  seeks  hap- 
piness only  through  the  happiness  of  others.  Science 
also  points  out  that  there  are  natural  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  perfect  justice  which  religion  makes  a  mistake 
in  ignoring. 

There  is  therefore  at  the  very  outset  a  fundamental 
difference  of  opinion  between  science  and  religion  as  to 
the  aim  of  government. 

If,  now,  we  look  at  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  both  of  the  morality  taught  by  science  and  of  that 
ordered  by  religion,  we  find  again  not  only  a  radical 
difference  of  opinion  between  science  and  religion,  but 
a  still  more  radical  difference  of  opinion  between  differ- 
ent groups  in  the  religious  world.  It  is  not,  however, 
easy  to  state  just  what  religion  regards  as  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  human  perfection,  because  different 
creeds  attach  different  importance  to  different  factors 
in  the  problem.  With  some  it  is  absence  of  &ith; 
with  others  it  is  absence  of  good  works;  while  with 
others  it  is  absence  of  grace :  all  the  difficulties  dwelt 
upon  by  religion  being  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
operation  of  the  divine  power  on  the  human  heart. 
Science  takes  a  radically  opposite  view  of  the  diffioul- 
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ties  in  the  way  of  justice :  it  studies  the  constitution  of 
man  as  a  fact,  and  the  history  of  man  far  back  into  the 
incalculable  recesses  of  geologic  time;  it  studies  the 
human  body  as  it  is  now  constructed, — the  human  brain ; 
its  habits,  and  the  laws  under  which  it  operates;  it 
studies,  above  all,  the  environment  with  which  nature 
furnished  man  at  the  outset,  and  the  environment  which 
man  has  made  for  himself. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  divine  element  is  elim- 
inated altogether.  Science  ignores  the  source  whence 
man  derives  his  life  and  power,  and  studies  merely  the 
laws  of  his  life  and  the  laws  of  his  power.  And  as  to 
the  operation  of  these  laws,  scientific  men  radically 
differ;  some  regarding  man  as  the  necessary  result  of  a 
natural  environment  over  which  he  has  practically  no 
control,  and  the  other  regarding  him  as  consciously 
capable  of  creating  a  human  environment  opposite  in  ite 
character  to  that  furnished  by  nature  and  over  which 
he  may  eventually  have  an  almost  complete  control. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  these  two  schools  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  one  another,  as  they  logically 
should  be.  The  first  school  believes  in  the  laissez  /aire 
principle,  and  in  leaving  evolution  to  do  of  itself  the 
work  of  improvement,  regardless  of  the  possible  risk  of 
degeneration,  and,  trusting  in  the  overpowering  suprem- 
acy of  natural  laws  over  human  interference,  demand 
that  this  interference  be  the  least  possible,  —  that  is  to 
say,  maintain  that  the  best  government  is  the  govern- 
ment that  governs  least.  The  other  school,  on  the  con- 
trary, claims  that  the  first  err  in  the  statement  of  facts ; 
that  the  human  environment  is  not  identical  with  the 
natural  environment ;  that  man,  ever  since  he  emerged 
from  the  caves  of  the  Dordogne,  has  been  ceaselessly 
engaged  in  modifying  his  environment,  and  has  now  so 
modified  it  that  in  many  respects  it  is  diametrically  oppo- 
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site  to  that  which  was  originally  furnished  him  by  nature. 
This  school  admits  that  morality  has  been  slowly  devel- 
oped by  the  social  life  of  man,  and  that  this  morality 
shows  hopeful  signs  of  further  development;  but  it  also 
points  out  that  the  artificial  environment  created  by 
man  has  in  its  interference  with  nature  been  not  alto- 
gether wise;  that  while  it  has  created  a  developing 
morality  it  has  at  the  same  time  created  conditions 
under  which  degeneration  may  take  place  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  improvement.  It  insists  that  so  long  as  moral 
development  is  left  in  the  charge  of  selfishness  it  is 
likely  to  be  hopelessly  slow;  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  why  it  should  be  left  to  this  treacherous  prin- 
ciple ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  man  is  capable,  by  wisely 
directed  effort,  of  framing  his  institutions  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  diminish  the  operation  of  selfishness  instead 
of  stimulating  it. 

Upon  the  choice  between  these  two  schools  depends 
the  fundamental  question  whether  government  shall 
undertake  deliberately  to  create  a  wholesome  environ- 
ment, or  whether,  according  to  the  Spencerian  method, 
government  shall,  by  effacing  itself  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible, leave  the  development  of  morality  to  the  uncon- 
trolled action  of  human  selfishness.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  in  this  book  to  show  that  the  real  enemies 
of  human  justice  are  the  very  inequalities  of  nature 
upon  which  Spencer  depends  for  the  agony  through 
which,  according  to  him,  human  development  is  slowly 
to  take  place.  These  natural  inequalities  man  has 
clearly  already  combated  by  taking  the  control  of  the 
government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  muscularly  strong 
but  intellectually  weak,  and  bestowing  it  upon  those 
who  are  intellectually  strong  but  muscularly  weak.  In 
the  process  of  effecting  this  change  man  has  created  a 
new  inequality  unknown  to  nature,  — that  is  to  say»  the 
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one  that  separates  the  rich  from  the  poor.  This  new 
inequality,  which  results  from  the  institution  of  pri- 
vate property,  though  a  necessary  phase  through  which 
humanity  had  apparently  to  pass,  has  given  a  character 
to  the  human  environment  which  has  a  deplorable  effect 
upon  type.  Both  scientific  schools  admit  the  influence 
of  environment  upon  type;  that  if  the  environment  is 
noble  the  type  will  be  noble,  whereas  if  the  environ- 
ment is  base  the  type  will  be  base.  It  seems  difficult 
for  any  one  to  deny  that  the  pursuit  of  wealth  tends 
to  produce  a  sordid  type,  nor  does  any  scientific  man 
deny  that  the  existing  struggle  for  life  as  determined 
by  the  pursuit  of  wealth  tends  to  create  infertility  in  the 
intellectual  type  and  a  fertility  of  despair  in  the  type 
which  is  unintellectual.  Science  without  a  dissenting 
voice  recognises  the  immense  slowness  with  which  func- 
tion adapts  itself  to  environment,  the  destruction  which 
tends  to  accompany  rapid  changes,  and  the  necessity, 
therefore,  of  patience  in  any  modification  of  environment 
which  depends  for  its  success  upon  the  slow  modification 
of  type  thereto. 

At  this  point  history  can  be  advantageously  invoked 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  human  development,  on  the 
extreme  slowness  with  which  this  development  advances, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  disappears.  There  is 
not  a  page  in  the  whole  of  human  history  which  does  not 
illustrate  the  perpetual  tendency  of  selfishness  to  drag 
down  high  ideals  of  government  and  to  appropriate 
them  to  the  use  of  a  selfish  minority.  This  subject  has 
been  already  once  recapitulated ;  it  seems  unnecessary, 
therefore,  to  do  more  than  merely  recall  its  conclusions 
in  support  of  the  general  argument  of  science.  We 
have  seen  how  humanity  has  stumbled  round  a  vicious 
circle  from  the  tyranny  of  one  group  to  the  tyranny  of 
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another  while  civilisation  after  civilisation  has  passed 
away.  The  disappearance  of  the  Assyrian,  Egyptian, 
and  Roman  Empires  ought  to  be  warning  enough  to  us 
that  no  civilisation  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  decay. 
If  a  note  of  warning  may,  in  view  of  the  immense  devel- 
opment of  social  progress,  seem  groundless  now,  it  may 
not  be  unwise  to  consider  the  mockery  which  would 
have  greeted  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  who 
should  have  foretold  that  the  body  of  this  mighty  con- 
queror would  not  for  ever  remain  in  the  imperishable 
dwelling  prepared  for  it,  but  would  one  day  be  exposed 
in  a  glass  case  to  the  idle  curiosity  of  Cook  tourists  in 
a  modem  museum;  or  a  later  seer  who  should  foretell 
that  the  mighty  palace  of  Augustus  was  destined  to  dis- 
appear, and  that  the  very  record  of  it  and  of  his  empire 
would  be  saved  only  through  the  industry  of  the  de- 
spised Nazarenes.  This  would  have  seemed  as  improb- 
able then  as  it  may  seem  improbable  now  that  our 
civilisation,  planted  upon  such  wide  and  solid  founda- 
tions as  the  results  of  science  during  this  century,  should 
ever  share  the  fate  of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Roman 
empires ;  and  yet,  when  we  see  things  as  they  are  rather 
than  as  we  want  them  to  be,  it  is  certainly  an  impressive 
fact  that  the  whole  tendency  of  civilisation  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  has  been  to  group  the  employ- 
ers together  in  gigantic  monopolies  and  trusts,  and 
the  employees  together  in  equally  formidable  trade 
unions.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  fact  that  the 
unwealthy,  though  recognised  and  believed  to  com- 
pose about  four-fifths  of  our  entire  population,  have 
never  in  the  United  States  yet  gone  together  to  the 
polls.  Whenever  a  popular  issue  has  been  raised  that 
might  have  united  them,  they  have  been  disunited  by  a 
false  financial  theory.  The  presidential  election  of  1896, 
instead  of  uniting  the  workingmen  under  the  banner  of 
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Bryan,  profoundly  divided  them ;  for  silver  legislation, 
which  would  have  relieved  the  farmer  of  a  part  of  the 
burden  upon  his  land,  would  correspondingly  have  di- 
minished the  wages  of  the  workingman ;  and  the  latter 
learned  this  before  election  day.  The  immense  vote, 
nevertheless,  polled  by  Bryan,  notwithstanding  the 
alienation  of  the  Eastern  workingman,  ought  to  be  some 
measure  to  us  of  the  power  of  the  popular  vote  if  not  dis- 
united by  a  dividing  financial  doctrine.  If,  for  example, 
the  popular  party  were  to  take  up  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm as  was  evinced  at  the  presidential  election  of  1896 
such  a  single  issue  as  the  nationalisation  of  railroads, 
monopolies,  and  trusts,  —  issues  upon  which  they  need 
not  be  divided,  —  is  there  any  doubt  but  that  they 
would  carry  the  country  with  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority? And  if  they  did  so  carry  the  country,  is  there 
not  ground  for  fear  that  such  a  revolution  would  be 
attended  by  serious  consequences  to  the  State  ? 

In  England,  political  students  seem  to  be  persuaded 
that  workingmen  are  so  divided  between  the  two  politi- 
cal parties  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  uniting  on  a 
political  programme.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that 
they  undervalue  the  effect  of  such  a  strike  as  that  of 
the  engineers  during  the  winter  of  1897-98 ;  the  workmen 
were  beaten,  and  this  defeat  was  regarded  by  some  as  a 
victory  for  capital.  But  this  victory  may  turn  out  to 
be  more  dangerous  to  capital  than  a  defeat;  there  are 
already  indications  that  the  workingmen,  having  been 
defeated  in  this  strike,  are  beginning  to  lose  their  con- 
fidence in  trade  unions  as  the  exclusive  method  for  main- 
taining wages,  and  are  being  driven  by  this  conclusion 
to  the  only  alternative,  — politics.^     If  once  this  idea 

1  Since  1898,  Trade  Union  Congresses  have  twice  applauded  collect- 
ivism, whereas  prior  to  1898  collectivism  was  distinctly  out  of  favour 
with  them. 
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takes  hold  of  workingmen's  minds,  it  may  seize  upon 
one  of  the  parties  as  uncontrollably  as  the  silver  craze 
possessed  the  Democratic  party  in  the  United  States  in 
1896,  with  a  result  that  may  be  formidable  to  British 
institutions. 

One  thing,  however,  seems  certain,  if  the  workingmen 
once  succeed  in  securing  the  reins  of  power  and  attempt 
to  introduce  a  socialist  form  of  government,  the  experi- 
ment will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the 
greatest  selfish  interest  in  the  change ;  in  other  words, 
it  will  tend  to  be  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  already 
seen  occurring  over  and  over  again,  —  that  is  to  say,  of 
a  high  moral  and  social  theory  pushed  to  the  front,  not 
because  of  its  morality,  but  because  it  serves  the  interest 
of  those  engaged  in  pushing  it;  and  if  logic  or  experi- 
ence  have  any  value  we  are  bound  to  conclude  from  the 
lessons  drawn  from  the  past,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  working  of  observed  laws,  that  the 
experiment  is  under  such  circumstances  likely  to  prove 
a  failure. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experiment  were  attempted, 
not  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  benefiting  a  particular 
class,  but  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  benefiting  all  alike, 
and  with  the  patience  and  deliberateness  that  both 
science  and  religion  unite  in  recommending,  then  it  is 
conceivable  that  by  slow  steps  humanity  may  be  gradu- 
ally adapted  to  a  form  of  government  that  will  not  only 
in  itself  be  just,  but  will  permit  of  justice  in  the  indi- 
vidual relations  of  man  to  man. 

The  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  moral  view  of  gov- 
emment  have  too  recently  been  recapitulated  for  it  to  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon  them  here.  We  may  confine 
ourselves,  therefore,  to  some  of  the  most  important  con- 
clusions derivable  therefrom. 

We  have  heretofore  gone  to  science  for  our  physical 
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improvement,  our  sanitation,  our  physical  comforts ;  for 
medicine  and  sui'gery,  for  nutritious  foods,  and  for  all 
that  contributes  to  eliminate  physical  pain.  For  our 
moral  improvement  we  have  gone  for  the  most  part  to 
religion ;  we  have  sought  it  at  the  altar  and  the  confes- 
sional, from  the  lips  of  the  priest  or  the  word  of  the 
gospel.  But  for  our  political  improvement  we  have 
gone  to  neither  science  nor  religion.  We  have  left 
political  changes  practically  to  the  mercy  of  human 
selfishness.  No  political  measure  is  enacted  into  law 
unless  it  has  behind  it  the  organised  effort  of  a  part  of 
the  voting  population  sufficient  to  force  it  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  very  iniquity  of  political  conditions  creates  a  suffi- 
cient reaction  on  the  morality  of  the  mass  to  arouse  it 
to  the  necessary  political  effort.  We  see  this  operating 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  the  improvement  of  our 
ballot  laws,  and  in  the  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  war 
through  the  slow  development  of  public  international 
law.  But  this  beneficent  action  is  comparatively  rare, 
whereas  the  action  of  selfishness  in  politics  is  constant. 
As  has  been  already  remarked,  even  in  the  British 
Parliament,  where  no  reasonable  man  believes  that  the 
corrupt  use  of  money  is  to  any  extent  possible,  only 
those  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ingmen  have  been  enacted  which  had  behind  them  the 
largest  political  fund ;  and  if  this  be  so  in  the  British 
Parliament,  how  should  it  be  otherwise  in  State  legisla- 
tures, which  are  for  the  most  part  elected  through  the 
distribution  of  campaign  funds  collected  from  the  cor- 
porations which  have  an  interest  in  controlling  them? 

Under  these  conditions  it  seems  unlikely  that  any 
reasonable  improvement  can  take  place  within  a  reason- 
able time  until  the  enactment  of  our  laws  is  guided  by 
some  better  principle  than  egotism. 
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When,  however,  we  go  to  science  for  assistance,  we 
have  to  recognise  that  there  is  a  tendency,  through  what 
is  believed  to  be  an  error  of  one  of  its  most  important 
schools,  to  discourage  human  effort  by  destroying  human 
hope.  For  if  the  laws  of  nature  are  to  be  allowed  full 
play;  if  justice  involves,  as  claimed,  the  rewarding  of 
men  according  to  their  deeds  rather  than  according  to 
their  needs ;  if  the  most  crafty  are  always  to  prosper  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest;  if  man  is  practically  powerless 
by  the  side  of  the  overmastering  supremacy  of  such 
laws  as  that  of  natural  selection,  —  then  effort  is  vain. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  tendency  in  religion 
also  to  discourage  effort  by  exaggerating  the  r6le  of 
Providence  in  the  world.  Nothing,  for  example,  is 
more  calculated  to  discourage  it  than  the  theory  that 
man  can  be  saved  only  by  divine  grace ;  or  that  we  must 
depend  upon  Providence  and  not  upon  ourselves  for  our 
advancement.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  Providence  in 
order  to  enhance  the  importance  of  human  effort;  but  it 
is,  above  all  things,  necessary  to  keep  human  effort  alive 
by  not  exaggerating  the  r6le  of  Providence. 

This  must  not  be  construed  as  an  attack  upon  the 
theories  of  science  and  religion  in  their  own  respective 
fields:  let  science  continue  to  develop  its  theory  of 
natural  selection  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and  let  religion 
continue  to  dwell  upon  the  power  of  the  supernatural 
within  its  own  sphere.  So  far  as  the  individual  conduct 
of  man  is  concerned,  religion  is  still  called  upon  to 
perform  a  task  of  priceless  value  by  keeping  every  indi- 
vidual man  up  to  a  high  standard  of  morality.  What 
is  asked  of  both  science  and  religion  is  that  in  the 
neutral  field  of  politics  the  obvious  facts  which  have 
been  given  in  this  book  be  recognised,  and  that  both 
science  and  religion  help  to  persuade  men  that  the  great 
obstacle  to  human  happiness  is  selfishness;  that  our 
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present  institutions  stimulate  selfishness  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  perpetual  obstacle  to  happiness ;  that  so  long  as 
our  institutions  oblige  every  man  to  seek  satisfaction 
for  himself,  they  are  bound  to  keep  alive  in  every  man 
the  very  selfishness  which  makes  happiness  impossible. 
Science  amply  demonstrates  the  limits  within  which 
man  can,  by  effort  wisely  directed,  diminish  the  conse- 
quence of  natural  inequalities  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  conflict  by  substituting  co- 
operation for  competition  in  our  social  and  industrial 
system.  And  what  science  shows  can  be  done,  religion 
has,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  been  ordering 
us  to  do ;  and  it  is  because  our  institutions  have  made 
it  impossible  to  obey  the  orders  of  religion  that  the 
voice  of  religion  remains  to-day  in  great  part  in- 
effectual. It  is  time  that  religion  and  science  join 
hands  to  show  us  the  true  principles  of  government; 
science  contributing  knowledge- and  religion  self-control. 
Then  shall  our  institutions  be  founded  on  neither  selfish- 
ness, folly,  nor  craft,  but  on  the  combination  of  knowl- 
edge and  morality  which  we  have  called  wisdom ;  and 
then  shall  we  be  rescued  from  the  evolution  of  nature 
by  the  effort  of  man. 

§  5.   Conclusion 

For  the  purpose  of  defining  the  conclusions  to  which 
we  have  been  led,  let  us  now  revert  to  the  four  different 
points  of  view  from  which  at  the  opening  it  was  stated 
that  government  could  best  be  studied:  — 

The  Historical  —  or  what  it  has  been. 

The  Morphological  —  or  what  it  is. 

The  Physiological  —  or  what  it  does. 

The  Teleological  —  or  what  is  its  purpose  or  aim. 

§  1.    History  demonstrates   that  government  has  for 
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the  most  part  been  the  rule  of  collective  conduct  which, 
under  the  operation  of  the  natural  law  of  competition, 
the  crafty  minority  has  in  its  own  interests  imposed  upon 
the  less  crafty  multitude.  At  rare  intervals  a  non* 
natural  motive,  taking  the  form  of  the  Church  one  day 
or  Chivalry  the  next,  has  sought  to  take  the  framing  of 
government  out  of  the  hands  of  selfishness.  But  the 
effectual  action  of  this  non-natural  motive  has  been  in- 
termittent, whereas  the  effectual  action  of  selfishness  in 
consequence  of  the  competitive  character  of  our  indus- 
trial system  has  been  continuous.  Every  effort  of  this 
non-natural  motive,  therefore,  to  improve  conditions 
tends  sooner  or  later  to  be  captured  by  craft  and  made  to 
serve  the  interests  of  egotism.  This  must  continue  to  be 
the  case  so  long  as  industrial  conditions  are  such  as  to 
force  all  of  us  into  the  demoralising  scramble  for  wealth. 

The  scramble  for  wealth,  too,  has  been  shown  to  be 
prejudicial  to  type. 

§  2.  Morphologically^  government  is  the  rule  of  social 
conduct  which  prevails  in  every  community.  An  ex- 
tended study  of  government  from  the  morphological 
point  of  view  would  involve  that  of  constitutional  law, 
which  is  foreign  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  book. 

§  3.  Physiologically^  the  rule  of  social  conduct  adopted 
by  every  community  performs  the  function  of  equalisa- 
tion, —  that  is  to  say,  of  reducing  the  inequalities  of 
nature  so  that  the  violence  which  prevails  in  nature  no 
longer  prevails  in  civilised  commimities.  But  the  func- 
tion works  badly;  for  although  it  has  dragged  down  the 
violent  man,  it  has  lifted  in  his  place,  not  the  moral  man, 
but  the  man  of  craft;  and  in  levelling  natural  inequali- 
ties of  muscular  strength  it  has  created  artificial  ine- 
qualities through  the  institution  of  private  property, 
which  is  responsible  for  pauperism  and  prostitution,  and 
in  great  part  for  crime. 
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§  4.  Teleologically,  whereas  the  purpose  or  aim  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  to  attain  justice,  it  has  in  iact  worked 
injustice- 
Justice  has  been  found  to  include  two  things,  — 
the  virtue  of  justice,  which  consists  in  an  attitude  of 
mind  towards  social  relations,  and  the  act  of  justice, 
which  consists  in  a  rule  of  conduct  aa  regiuxla  social 
relations. 

This  rule  of  conduct  has  been  defined  to  be  a  per- 
petual effort  to  diminish  the  inequalities  of  nature  with 
a  view  to  making  the  community  serve  the  interests  of 
the  individual  rather  than  the  individual  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  community,  and  to  perpetuate  a  noble  type 
rather  than  a  base  one. 

The  virtue  of  justice,  if  the  preceding  definition  of 
the  act  of  justice  be  adopted,  will  include  a  habit,  a 
desire,  and  a  resolve  to  make  tlie  effort  therein  defined. 
This  effort   has  eneouutei'ed  throughout  history  the 
opposition  of  selfishness  and  intelhgence,  which,  when 
united,  have   been   denominated   craft.     Craft  has  in- 
trenched itself  in  the  notion  of  private  property,  and  has 
been  helped  in  so  doing  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
institution   of  private   property   was  a  phase   through 
whicli  man  had  to  pass  in  order  to  develop  out  of  the 
fierce  individut\liara  of  the  camivora  in  nature. 
But  property  is  of  three  kuids:  — 
1.    Property  of  the  male  in  the  female,  recognised  in 

the  institution  of  marriage. 
II.  Property  of  a  privileged  class  in  political  office 
recognised  in  the  so-called  rights  of  the  king, 
the  nobiUty,  and  the  Church  to  the  functions 
respectively  usurped  by  them,  and  to-day  main- 
tained through  the  self- constituted  authority  of 
political  machines. 
III.    Property  of  a  minority  in  wealth. 
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Of  these,  the  first  —  property  of  the  male  in  the 
female  —  has  yielded  to  a  notion  of  mutual  and  lifelong 
loyalty  which,  if  maintiiined,  would  make  every  family 
a  school  of  social  and  political  as  well  as  individual 
improvement. 

The  second  —  property  in  political  office  —  has  in  pop- 
ular governments  disappeared  in  theory,  though  not  in 
fact.  The  Reformation  destroyed  it  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  Church,  and  the  Revolution  has  destroyed  it 
for  the  king  and  noble.  The  usurpation  of  political 
office  by  the  political  machine  is  to-day  being  limited  by 
civil-service  reform  and  the  exercise,  when  intelligent, 
of  the  independent  vote. 

The  third  —  private  property  in  wealth  —  still  controls 
our  social,  industrial,  and  political  institutions.  But 
the  power  of  the  majority  which  it  condemns  to  com- 
parative want  is  increasing  rapidly ;  it  is  organising  in 
trade  unions  and  compelling  counter-organisation  by 
capital  in  trusts  and  protective  associations.  The  two 
forces,  instead  of  being  diffused  and  dissipated  through- 
out the  social  structure  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, are  to-day  massed  and  intrenched  face  to  face  with 
every  omen  of  impending  conflict. 

It  has  been  argued  that  such  a  conflict  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  civilisation,  inconsistent  with  our  religious 
professions,  and  is,  in  view  of  the  ultimate  feasibility  of 
a  more  or  less  partial  collectivism,  imnecessary. 

It  has  been  argued  that  such  a  conflict  can  only  be 
averted  provided  the  morality  and  intelligence  —  that  is 
to  say,  the  wisdom — of  the  community  rescue  the  making 
of  our  institutions  and  laws  from  the  hands  of  folly  and 
craft.  Political  wisdom  involves  an  alliance  of  science 
and  religion  upon  the  field  of  politics.  Its  first  duty 
is  to  frame  a  programme  which  will  have  for  effect,  by 
steps  that  are  each  of  them  slow  and  practical,  to  fit  men 
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for  a  coUectivist  State,  —  the  only  one  in  which  the 
element  of  selfishness  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  attainment  of  justice  is  the  main  purpose  of  gov- 
ernment. But  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  occa- 
sions for  inequality  and  unhappiness  in  nature  which  no 
wisdom  which  we  now  have  can  remove.  No  purely 
political  change  can  secure  happiness  for  man.  Where 
political  wisdom  breaks  down,  moral  wisdom  or  enlight- 
ened religion  may  step  in.  With  the  role  of  religion 
over  our  individual  lives,  this  book  does  not  undertake 
to  deal.  But  the  r6le  of  religion  over  our  collective 
conduct  is  an  essential  part  of  every  political  scheme. 
It  is  in  great  part  because  politics  have  been  divorced 
from  religion  that  the  making  of  our  laws  has  been  left 
to  the  war  of  opposing  interests.  The  morality  which, 
unsatisfied  by  ecclesiastical  ritual,  has  been  dissipating 
itself  in  ineffectual  schemes  of  private  philanthropy  will 
find  its  true  mission  in  effectual  schemes  of  State  philan- 
thropy. The  evils  and  dangers  which  confront  us  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  private  effort;  they  can  be  suc- 
cessfully overcome  only  by  the  collective  power  of  the 
State.  They  consist  in  great  part  in  defects  in  our 
State  constitution,  in  our  State  laws,  and  in  our  com- 
mercial system.  It  is  only  by  changes  in  our  institu- 
tions, then,  that  they  can  be  made  consistent  with  the 
morality  we  profess.  We  are  all  being  driven  by  the 
same  relentless  goad,  —  omnes  eodem  cogimur.  It  is  use- 
less to  oppose  militarism  and  expansion,  when  over-pro- 
duction leaves  us  no  option  but  either  to  create  new 
markets  or  to  shut  down  our  factories.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  relieve  the  poor  so  long  as  social  conditions 
are  grinding  them  out  faster  than  we  can  relieve  them. 
It  is  useless  for  employers  to  rail  against  organised 
labour  now  that  organised  labour  has  acquired  the  intel- 
ligence and  self-restraint  necessary  for  effectual  collec- 
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tive  action.  Labour  organisations  indeed  have  attained 
that  momentous  coign  of  vantage  that  they  are  likely 
in  their  conflicts  with  capital  to  gain  even  more  by  de- 
feat than  by  victory.  For  while  victory  will  serve  only 
to  strengthen  them  in  the  industrial  field,  defeat  will 
drive  them,  with  all  their  collective  strength,  into  the 
field  of  politics;  and  here  their  action,  if  united,  will 
be  irresistible. 

We  are  like  dwellers  by  an  encroaching  sea  of  which 
Walt  Whitman  wrote,  — 

"  Surely  some  right  withheld." 

Dare  we  any  longer  withhold  this  right?  And  if  we 
dare,  ought  we  any  longer  to  withhold  it? 

The  progress  of  man  has  not  been  straight,  but,  like  a 
stream,  it  has  at  one  time  wound  deviously  through 
pleasant  places ;  at  others,  been  dashed  headlong  between 
jagged  cliffs.  But  at  all  times,  whether  in  Assyria  and 
Egypt  man  is  driven  in  hordes  by  instinct  or  habit, 
blindly  following  the  lead  of  a  military  chief;  whether, 
inspired  by  a  fierce  individualism,  he  is  creating  the  city 
republics  of  the  Greeks ;  whether  excess  of  individual- 
ism exposes  him  to  conquest  by  the  Macedonian  horde 
again,  or  with  a  higher  collective  ideal  he  recreates  a 
greater  republic  in  Rome ;  whether  he  lapses  once  more 
by  sheer  degeneration  into  empire  and  suffers  the  price 
of  degeneration  in  the  riot  and  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  only  once  more  to  reassert  his  individualism  in 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  Revo- 
lution of  the  centuries  that  followed ;  whether  in  polit- 
ical declaration  of  rights  or  in  industrial  cries  for  freedom 
of  contract;  whether  in  the  making  of  guilds  to  protect 
the  collective  idea,  or  the  destroying  of  guilds  to  renew 
that  of  individualism ;  whether  at  last,  in  the  organisa- 
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tion  of  trade  unions,  he  reaffirms  the  necessity  of  collec- 
tive action  in  the  ranks  of  labour  or  in  the  organisation 
of  trusts,  protective  associations,  and  Birmingham 
alliances,  —  he  is  brought  back  to  the  necessity  of  associ- 
ation in  the  ranks  of  capital.  Man  is  slowly  learning  the 
lesson  that  he  can  attain  the  highest  happiness  only  by 
lifting  himself  out  of  the  instinct  and  competition  that 
characterise  nature,  into  the  wisdom  and  the  self-restraint 
that  distinguish  him  from  all  other  animals.  He  may 
yet  have  to  swing  many  a  time  from  the  extreme  of 
individualism  to  that  of  solidarity,  and  back  from  that 
of  solidarity  to  that  of  individualism;  but  if  he  is  to 
escape  degeneration  he  can  do  so  only  in  one  way,  —  by 
the  enhancement  of  the  faculty  of  individual  and  social 
self-control. 

Collectivism  is  the  ideal  form  of  government  to  which 
a  high  faculty  of  individual  and  social  self-restraint 
is  essential,  and  in  which  will  be  found  the  highest 
happiness. 

At  present  collectivism  is  a  creed  rather  than  a  pro- 
gramme. But  it  is  a  practical  creed,  —  one  we  can  take 
into  politics  with  us  as  well  as  into  church. 

The  question  that  every  nation,  every  State,  every 
city,  has  next  to  solve  is  what  is  the  first  political  step 
that  will  move  most  effectually  towards  this  distant 
goal? 
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TRUSTS 

The  aspect  presented  by  tmste  differs  according  to  the  point 
of  view;  politically  and  socially  regarded  they  seem  an  unmiti- 
gated evil,  for  they  tend  to  destroy  individual  initiative,  and 
they  present  an  occasion,  a  necessity,  and  a  power  for  political 
corruption  unexampled  in  hiatory.  From  a  purely  economic 
point  of  view,  on  the  otlier  hand,  and  upon  the  aaaiimption  that 
the  competitive  system  is  a  sound  oue,  thoy  seem  an  unquali- 
fied good;  for  they  represent  to  the  highest  conoeivnhle  degree 
the  glorification  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,*  upon  which  the 
competitive  system  ia  based;  they  attain  the  maximum  of  econ- 
omy both  in  production  and  in  distribution;  and  they  secure 
the  advantages  of  competition  in  tending  to  keep  prices  reason- 
able and  regular  without  the  disadvantages  which  attend  com- 
petition, such  as  irteguJar  employment,  fluctuating  prices,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  anxiety  and  want  that  attend  bankruptcy 
of  employer  and  non-employment  of  employee. 

This  Appendix  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 
facts  elicited  by  the  late  Industrial  Commission,  which  empha- 
sise the  econojnic  advantages  of  Trusts;  and  in  tlie  course  of 
the  argument  light  will  be  thrown  upon  several  points  which 
have  been  incompletely  treated  in  this  volume  for  the  reason 
that  at  the  time  it  was  written  the  facts  in  question  were  not 
easily  accessible. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  Industrial  Commission  has  elicited 
facts  that  tend  to  the  following  conclusions:  — 

1  'Witnesses  to  the  prosperity  of  trusts  are  continually  jmtifying  them 
on  the  prinoii>la  of  the  Surdval  of  the  Fittest.  See  tlie  tfistimony  of 
Messrs.  Boyle  (p.  486 )  nnd  Arcbbold  (p.  fiflS)  in  the  Eeport  oC  the  Indna- 
trial  CoDimissioi). 
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1.  Over-production  is  so  constant  an  attendant  of  competi- 
tive production  as  to  seem  a  necessary  feature  of  it. 

2.  Over-production  is  the  principal  cause  of  trusts. 

3.  Competition  is  needlessly  wasteful. 

4.  Industry  is  driven  towards  tlie  trust  system  by  over-pro- 
duction ;  it  is  also  drawn  towards  it  by  economy.  The  maximum 
of  economy  can  be  obtained  only  through  the  minimum  of  com- 
petition, or  economy  increases  inversely  with  competition. 

5.  Combination,  even  under  competitive  conditions,  secures 
the  benefits  of  competition  without  its  evils :  it  substitutes  order 
for  disorder;  it  adjusts  supply  to  demand,  thereby  checking 
over-production  and  waste.  In  the  international  struggle  for 
the  market,  therefore,  the  industry  in  which  combination  is 
most  highly  developed  is  the  industry  which  because  it  is  the 
most  orderly  and  economical  will  in  the  end  prevail. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  industry  is  driven  by  inter- 
national as  well  as  by  intranational  competition  to  develop 
more  and  more  along  trust  lines;  or,  in  other  words, — 

Trusts  are  likely,  under  the  competitive  system,  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  in  number  and  in  strength. 

The  evidence  taken  before  the  Industrial  Commission  has  re- 
enforced  two  arguments  attempted  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
First,  that  over-production  and  the  misery  that  attends  it  are 
constant  features  of  the  competitive  system ;  and,  secondly,  that 
an  enormous  economy  results  from  combination.  Now,  com- 
bination is  a  step  towards  collectivism  in  production  and  distri- 
bution. And  over-production  and  waste  are  the  two  principal 
economic  disadvantages  that  attend  competition.  These,  there- 
fore,  are  the  points  to  which  attention  will  be  first  directed. 


I.   OVER-PRODUCTION. 

Over-production  has  given  rise  to  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  Early  writers  were  much  concerned  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  "  universal  glut; "  that  is  to  say,  of  over-production 
extending  over  the  whole  field  of  industry  and  tending  to  resoll 
in  a  general  industrial  paralysis.     J.  B.  Say  was  the  first  to 
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point  out  that  uadeT-production  ^as  as  much  to  be  feated  aa 
over-production,  the  reasons  for  over-production  of  a  particular 
commodity  beiag  "  either  that  it  A(W  been  produced  in  exces- 
sive abundoTice,  or  that  the  production  of  other  commodities 
has  fallen  short."  In  other  words,  over-production  often 
takes  place  in  oue  induBtry  because  there  has  been  under-pro- 
duction in  others.  The  evil  in  such  cases  is  one  of  proportioa 
that  easily  ligbta  itself.  This  view,  which  is  undoubtedly  sound 
80  far  as  it  goes,  has  given  rise,  however,  to  a  false  security;  for 
although  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  even  in  Mexico  the  "in- 
disposition to  consume  "  of  which  Malthus  in  this  connection 
wrote,  there  is  at  times  an  inahilitij  to  consume,  due  to  itregu- 
larity  of  employment,  which  is  quite  aa  serious  in  its  conae- 
quencea  upon  human  happineas.  Again,  many  economists 
have,  since  Say's  lucid  exposition  of  the  subject,  put  over- 
production out  of  sight  almost  entirely,  foi^etting  that  although 
Say  attributed  it  in  part  to  under-production,  he  by  no  means 
failed  to  recognise  that  it  could  take  place  quite  independently 
of  under-production  Say  a  words  are  that  over  production  of  a 
particular  commodity  takes  place  because  eitln^r  it  has  been 
'i  excessioe  ahuiimte  tr  the  production  of  other 
modities  has  fallen  short  This  is  a  ].lwn  recognition 
that  over-production  can  [  recede  under  production  and  can 
take  place  independently  of  it.  There  is  a  bcliool  of  modern 
economists  which  persistently  belittles  the  extent  of  over-pro- 
duction and  the  evil  that  results  from  it  With  a  view,  there- 
fore, to  demonstratmg  that  overproduction  is  an  evil  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect,  a  few  instauoes  of  it  have  been  col- 
lected from  the  history  of  our  largest  trusts.  It  would  seem 
from  these  instances  that  over-production  is  far  more  the  parent 
of  trusts  than  the  tariff;  for  though  the  tariff  may  tend  to 
stimulate  over-production,  over-production  will  be  found  in 
practically  every  industry  that  has  given  rise  to  tmsts  whether 
protected  by  a  tariff  or  not.  And  with  a  view  to  making  this 
clear  the  first  industry  quoted  will  be  that  of  anthraoite,  to 
which  no  tariff  applies.' 

'  As  regards  the  Anthraoite  Trust,  see  Mr.  Q.  0.  Virtua's  article  entitled 
"ThB  Autliracite  Combinations,"  Quarterly  Jourual  of  Economics,  April, 
189S. 
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The  history  of  the  production  of  anthracite  is  interesting 
from  many  different  points  of  view  to  show  the  unhappiness 
that  results  from  the  present  competitive  system.  When  an- 
thracite was  first  worked  it  was  found  relatively  near  the  sur- 
face ;  and  villages  sprang  up  around  every  centre  of  production. 
When,  however,  larger  beds  were  discovered  at  greater  depth, 
requiring  larger  capital  for  exploitation,  the  villages  which  had 
sprung  up  at  the  places  where  the  surface  beds  were  worked 
disappeared,  and  families  were  ruined  and  scattered. 

In  the  'sixties  the  workmen  employed  in  the  large  anthracite 
mines  were  for  the  most  part  American,  and  were  strongly 
organized  in  trade  unions.  When  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
all  large  exploitation  to  produce  the  utmost,  in  order  to  pay  in- 
terest on  capital  and  on  plant,  occasioned  a  larger  production  of 
anthracite  than  the  country  could  at  remunerative  prices  con- 
sume, the  mine-owners,  driven  to  reducing  cost,  reduced  it  at 
the  only  point  where  cost  can  in  such  cases  be  reduced ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  reduced  it  by  lowering  wages.  The  workmen 
struck;  but  the  strike  was  of  a  peculiar  character;  they  did 
not  strike  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  their  employers  to  pay 
them  a  higher  wage  than  the  Market  could  afford.  They  struck 
in  order,  by  stopping  over-production,  to  restore  the  Market  to 
a  condition  which  would  enable  the  employers  to  pay  the  pre- 
vious wage.  For  this  purpose  the  workmen  decided  to  stop 
working  an  entire  month;  their  calculation  turned  out  to  be 
sound ;  an  end  was  put  to  the  glut  which  had  reduced  prices, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  they  returned  to  work  at  the  old 
wages. 

The  mine-owners,  however,  did  not  care  to  have  the  question 
of  production  determined  by  their  workmen;  they  therefore 
substituted  for  American  workmen  foreigners  who  were  care- 
fully recruited  at  the  emigrant  stations  and  even  in  Hungary 
and  other  European  centres.  This  broke  down  the  strength  of 
the  trade  union  and  threw  the  question  of  production  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  mine-owners,  with  the  usual  resolti  — 
over-production. 

There  then  followed  a  series  of  agreements  between  mine- 
owners  to  diminish  production,  the  principal  of  which  wen 
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those  of  1869,  of  1872,  of  1877,  and  of  1885,  each  of  these 
agreements  being  in  turn  violated  and  leading  in  turn  to 
rupture  until  over-production  became  so  intolerable  again  that 
another  agreement  became  necessary.  Nothing  is  more  clear 
than  that  every  mine-owner  throughout  this  period  was  driven 
by  competition  to  make  his  production  as  large  as  possible,  so  as 
to  make  small  profits  on  large  transactions  compensate  for  the 
larger  profit  on  smaller  transactions  which  competition  no 
longer  rendered  possible. 

The  tendency  of  every  mine-owner  to  produce  to  the  utmost 
was  encouraged  by  competing  railroads,  which  had  an  interest 
in  carrying  the  largest  amount  of  anthracite  possible  and  offered 
rebates  to  the  largest  shippers ;  inasmuch  as  anthracite  is  bulky, 
and  freight  enters  very  largely  into  the  cost  of  anthracite  at 
seaports,  transportation  forms  an  important  feature  in  the 
economic  conditions  affecting  it.  In  1892  Mr.  McLeod,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Heading  Eailroad,  sought  to  effect,  by  a  combination 
between  the  roads  that  carried  anthracite,  what  the  mine- 
owners  had  theretofore  been  unable  to  effect;  under  his  plan 
the  railroads  were  to  control  the  mines  and  were  to  agree  to 
keep  down  over-production  and  divide  the  traffic.  The  McLeod 
combination  had  immediately  for  effect  by  lowering  production 
to  raise  the  price  of  coal,  stove  size,  at  Eastern  ports  from 
$4.09  to  $4.19.  But  the  Eeading  Koad  was  not  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  burden  it  had  undertaken ;  with  its  bankruptcy  in 
that  year  came  an  immediate  fall  to  $3.60  in  Eastern  ports  in 
1894  and  to  $3.08  in  1895.  The  over-production  became  so 
great  that  instead  of  working  the  normal  ten  hours  a  day  dur- 
ing six  days  of  the  week,  the  Reading  men  in  1895  worked 
only  eight  hours  a  day  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  week. 
Over-production  having  to  a  certain  extent  been  controlled 
by  this  process,  in  1896  the  working  hours  were  increased  to 
nine  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week;  but  even  under  these 
conditions  over-production  was  still  the  rule.  The  American 
Market  was  at  that  time  capable  of  purchasing  forty  million 
tons  of  anthracite  coal  while  the  mines  were  producing  forty- 
six  million  tons,  or  six  million  tons  more  than  the  Market  could 
take.    This  condition  of  things  gave  rise  to  another  agreement 
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in  1896  under  which  the  Eeading  Company  agreed  to  reduce 
its  production  to  eight  million  tons,  or  one  fifth  of  the  total 
production. 

Since  1896  a  complete  reorganisation  of  the  Reading  Eoad 
has  led  to  a  still  stronger  control  of  production,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  present  high  prices. 

The  history  of  the  steel  trust  is  similar  to  that  of  anthracite. 
It  began  with  numerous  pooling  arrangements  to  limit  pro- 
duction, every  pooling  arrangement  resulting  in  higher  prices, 
but  eventually  in  rupture  and  a  subsequent  reduction  of  prices. 
The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  parties  to  the  agreements  made 
compelled  Messrs.  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  to  effect  the  com- 
bination which  has  now  brought  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior 
into  the  same  combination  that  produces  steel  at  Pittsburgh. 
Doubtless,  economy  of  production  is  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages secured  by  this  combination ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  first  cause  which  led  to  the  pooling  arrangements  that 
preceded  the  trust  was  over-production. 

The  same  thing  is  true  as  regards  sugar.  The  first  pool  of 
sugar-refiners  was  the  result  of  a  strike  in  New  York,  and 
in  this  respect  the  sugar  trust  resembles  the  anthracite  trust. 
Before  the  strike  there  had  been  a  cut-throat  competition 
between  refiners  which  had  caused  refined  sugar  to  be  sold 
at  a  price  below  cost.  When,  however,  the  workmen  in  New 
York  struck,  the  refiners  who  had  theretofore  been  bitter 
enemies  combined  so  as  to  enable  the  refineries  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  Eastern  seaport  towns  to  supply  the 
demand  for  refined  sugar,  notwithstanding  the  cessation  of  work 
in  New  York;  the  profits  upon  all  the  sugar  manufactured 
being  divided  proportionately  among  all  the  refineries,  including 
New  York.  Refiners,  having  once  got  together  on  this  basis, 
remained  together,  and  were  driven  by  anti-trust  legislation 
into  organising  in  a  more  and  more  compact  form,  until  to-day 
it  has  taken  the  shape  of  a  corporation  which  is  probaUj 
beyond  the  reach  of  anti-trust  legislation  altogether.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  note  the  extent  to  which  over-pro- 
duction was  an  essential  factor  in  the  organisation  of  this  trost. 
The   refining  of    sugar  requires    large   capital;  sugar,    faeillg 
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easily  kept,  can  be  stored  in  large  quantities  for  considerable 
periods  without  injury;  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  is  large  pushes  refiners  to  producing  the  utmost 
possible ;  and  the  fact  that  sugar  can  be  stored  encourages  large 
production  by  enabling  refiners  to  hold  over  for  a  better  market. 
Over-production  under  these  conditions  became  so  excessive 
that  out  of  forty  refiners  eighteen  became  bankrupt  just  prior 
to  the  organisation  of  the  first  sugar  trust.  Of  the  twenty- 
two  that  remained  eighteen  combined.  Of  these  eighteen, 
eleven  refineries  were  closed,  leaving  seven  to  do  profitably 
the  work  which  had  previously  been  done  unprofitably  by 
forty. 

The  history  of  the  whiskey  trust  shows  over-production  to 
a  still  more  aggravated  degree.  Before  the  organisation  of  the 
Distilling  and  Cattle  Feeding  Company,  several  agreements 
were  entered  into  by  the  majority  of  the  distillers;  under  one 
of  them  they  agreed  to  reduce  production  to  forty  per  cent  of 
what  it  at  that  time  was;  under  a  subsequent  agreement  they 
agreed  to  reduce  still  further  to  twenty-eight  per  cent;  and  out 
of  eighty  of  the  principal  distillers  who  organised  the  Distilling 
and  Cattle  Feeding  Company,  sixty-eight  were  closed,  leaving 
only  twelve  distilleries  operating. 

The  same  succession  of  events  is  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  and  indeed  of  practi- 
cally all  American  trusts,  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule  that,  in  the  first  place,  competition  tends  to  produce  over- 
production; in  the  second  place,  over-production  reduces  prices 
to  a  ruinous  degree ;  in  the  third  place,  high  prices  are  restored 
in  one  of  four  ways :  — 

1.  The  low  prices  oblige  a  reduction  of  wages;  the  reduction 
of  wages  occasions  strikes;  and  the  cessation  of  production 
occasioned  by  strikes,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  glut  that 
lowered  prices,  restores  the  proper  relation  of  demand  to 
supply.     Or, — 

2.  Prices  become  so  low  as  to  cause  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
weakest  competitors ;  this  bankruptcy  causes  the  shutting  down 
of  some  of  the  mills,  and  thereby  relieves  the  over-production 
and  restores  prices.     Or,— 
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3.  Foreign  trade  ^  relieves  the  domestic  market.     Or,^ 

4.  Combination  upon  the  trust  plan  applies  intelligence  to 
the  adjustment  of  production  to  demand. 

1  The  Industrial  Commission  has  furnished  some  remarkable  examples 
of  the  extent  to  which  over-production  compels  the  conquest  of  markets 
abroad. 

At  one  period  prior  to  the  organisation  of  the  whiskey  trust,  distillers 
agreed  that  an  assessment  should  be  levied  which  each  distiller  should  pay 
upon  each  bushel  of  corn  mashed,  in  order  to  export  the  goods  at  a  loss, 
and  thus,  by  relieving  the  home  Market  of  the  surplus,  make  sufficient 
provision  for  selling  the  domestic  production  at  a  remunerative  price 
(Jenks,  Trust  Problem,  p.  108).  Another  of  the  pools  formed,  under 
the  name  of  the  Western  Exporters*  Association,  prior  to  the  organisation 
of  the  hrst  whiskey  trust,  determined  the  producing  capacity  of  each 
distillery  and  divided  among  them  the  producing  capacity  of  the  country 
pro  rata.  Distillers  producing  in  excess  were  required  to  export  at  their 
own  cost,  while  any  surplus  arising  fortuitously  was  exported  at  the 
expense  of  the  Association,  the  loss  being  met  by  assessment.  (Testimony 
of  Messrs.  McNulta  (p.  200)  and  Clarke  (pp.  168,  169)  in  the  Report  of 
the  Industrial  Commission.) 

At  a  time  when  the  American  trade  was  paying  $28  a  ton  for  steel  rails, 
the  same  steel  rails  were  being  sold  to  Japan  at  $20.  (Monde  Economique, 
Feb.  20,  1897.)  When  the  pooling  arrangement  under  which  this 
export  of  steel  rails  at  a  lower  price  in  Japan  than  prevailed  in  America 
was  broken  up,  the  price  of  steel  went  down  to  $15,  and  this  resulted  in 
1897  in  enormous  orders  abroad,  25,000  tons  being  ordered  in  England 
and  15,000  tons  in  Japan  ;  and  three  weeks  afterwards  another  sudden 
reduction  in  price  brought  about  orders  abroad  of  1,500,000  tons  at 
a  value  of  150,000,000  francs.  Mr.  Guthrie,  President  of  the  American 
Steel  Hoop  Company,  testifies :  — 

"American  manufacturers,  too,  sometimes  follow  the  practice  of 
exporting  a  surplus  product  at  a  price  less  than  the  average  cost  of  the 
entire  output  —  considerably  less  than  the  price  in  this  country.  The 
Carnegie  Company  thus  at  one  time  proposed  to  sell  a  large  quantity  of 
steel  abroad  at  twenty  per  cent  leas  than  the  domestic  price  in  order  to 
*  keep  things  moving  and  bring  gold  back  to  this  country.'  "  (Report  of 
the  Industrial  Commission,  p.  193.) 

Mr.  Gates,  President  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Companyi 
testifies :  — 

**  The  price  at  which  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  is  selling 
in  foreign  markets  at  present  is  less  than  the  domestic  price.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  by  working  up  a  permanent  foreign  business  the  company 
can  assure  the  constant  operation  of  its  mills  and  thus  make  goods  cheaperi 
and  can  make  profits  from  maintaining  foreign  prices  at  times  when  thero 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  these  four  escapes  from  the 
evils  of  over-production,  the  first  two  are  automatic,  or,  as 
some  economists  would  say,  natural,  and  involve  great  misery 
without  permanent  benefit;  the  third  is  automatic  with  a  dash 
of  intelligence  in  it;  whereas  the  fourth  is  wholly  deliberate 
and  intelligent,  or,  as  some  economists  would  say,  artificial, 
and  results  in  lasting  economy. 

11.  ECONOMY 

There  is  an  economy  which  results  from  all  concentration  of 
capital,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  waste  products.  This  econ- 
omy is  sometimes  of  startling  importance.  The  managers  of 
the  Standard  Oil  trust  testify  that  among  the  waste  products 
capable  of  being  utilised  in  sufficiently  large  refineries  are  gaso- 
line, paraffine,  lubricating  oil,  vaseline,  naphtha,  aniline  dyes, 
and  no  less  than  two  hundred  drugs,  and  that  the  total  value  of 
these  waste  products  is  actually  as  great  as  that  of  the  oil  itself.^ 

But  it  is  not  the  economy  which  attends  mere  concentra- 
tion of  capital  which  particularly  interests  us.     The  economies 

is  a  decline  in  the  home  price.  By  manufacturiug  perhaps  200,000  tons  of 
wire  per  annum  for  export  the  entire  cost  of  manufacture  can  be  materially 
cheapened,  and  in  the  long  run  the  domestic  consumer  will  receive  a  lower 
price."   (Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  p.  205.) 

Mr.  Gary,  President  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  testifies:  "Steel 
has  also  been  shipped  recently  to  Japan  at  a  price  below  the  domestic 
price.**     (Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  p.  199.) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lee,  President  of  the  three  independent  pipe-line  organisa- 
tions, testifies  that  prior  to  1895  **  export  oil  was  sold  in  New  York  below  the 
cost  of  crude  at  the  refinery."  (Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  p.  121.) 

The  representatives  of  most  of  the  trust  combinations  pointed  out  the 
enoimous  increase  in  the  export  trade  due  to  these  combinations ;  and 
those  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  claimed  that  this  trade  could  not  have 
been  secured  without  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  such  as  only 
a  great  combination  can  control.  (Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission, 
p.  22,  and  witnesses  cited. )  In  other  words,  a  trust  possesses  the  means  and 
the  information  to  use  foreign  trade  as  a  resource,  whereas  competition 
reduces  small  manufacturers  to  resort  to  it  as  an  extremity. 

The  above  illustrations  are  cited  in  aid  of  the  contention  that  over- 
production stimulates  and  compels  the  conquest  of  foreign  trade. 

1  Testimony  of  Mr.  Archbold  (pp.  570,  571)  in  the  Report  of  the  In- 
dustrial Commission. 
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which  particularly  interest  students  of  trusts  are  those  that  re- 
sult from  the  combination  of  many  &ctories  under  one  manage- 
ment.    These  economies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

(a)   Economies  in  production;  and 

(h)   Economies  in  distribution. 


1.  Economies  in  Pbodugtign 

(a)   Economy  Occasioned  by  Working  Factories  cU 

Maximum  Efficiency 

Under  the  system  of  free  competition  every  factory  is  sub- 
ject to  variations  of  demand:  at  one  season  the  factory  is  over- 
worked; at  another  it  is  not  enough  worked  to  occupy  its 
employees.  A  factory  is  working  at  the  maximum  profit  when 
it  is  working  at  its  highest  efficiency;  every  factory,  therefore, 
has  an  interest  in  working  at  the  highest  efficiency.  This 
hardly  ever  takes  place  under  the  regime  of  free  competition 
except  at  seasons  of  extraordinary  prosperity.  When,  howeveri 
many  factories  combine  under  one  management,  most  of  them 
can  be  run  at  maximum  efficiency,  and  the  variation  in  demand 
can  be  concentrated  upon  comparatively  few  factories.  In  the 
case  of  the  sugar  trust,  of  the  seven  refineries  which  are  main- 
tained, six  work  without  interruption  at  maximum  efficiency, 
and  the  entire  variation  is  made  to  fall  upon  a  single  refinery,  -— 
the  one  in  New  York. 

An  incidental  economy  resulting  from  this  plan  is  to  be  found 
in  tlie  fact  that  the  adjustment  of  the  work  of  a  factory  to  a 
fluctuating  demand  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  manager's  task, 
and  the  task  being  difficult  it  is  high  priced;  in  other  words, 
if  the  seven  refineries  now  constituting  the  sugar  trust  were 
working  under  the  system  of  free  competition  upon  their  own 
account  they  would  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  this  expensive 
management.  By  combining  these  seven  factories  under  one 
management,  the  expensive  management  is  confined  to  a  single 
refinery. 

We  should  underestimate  the  economy  resulting  from  this 
head  were  wo  to  consider  only  the  seven  refineries  now  consti- 
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tuting  the  sugar  trust;  it  must  be  remembered  that  before  the 
sugar  trust  was  organised  the  number  of  refineries  operating 
was  not  seven,  but  forty;  so  that  under  the  system  of  free  com- 
petition forty  factories  were  all  working  under  expensive  man- 
agement and  at  great  disadvantage,  whereas  now  the  same  work 
is  being  done  by  seven  refineries  of  which  six  are  working  at 
maximum  efficiency  under  the  best  conditions  and  without  ex- 
pensive management,  and  only  one  is  now  subjected  to  the  dis- 
advantageous circumstances  and  expensive  management  that 
prior  to  the  combination  diminished  the  profits  of  every  one  of 
the  forty  competitors.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  saving 
to  the  sugar  trust  arising  from  this  advantage  alone  is  as  high 
at  times  as  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  $2.50  per  ton. 
The  sugar  trust  refines  about  1,800,000  tons  per  annum,  thus 
making  from  this  source  alone  an  economy,  if  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  of  about  $4,500,000  per  annum. 

(b)  Economy  of  Time  in  Manufcuctv/ring  Only 

One  Dimension 

In  the  manufacturing  of  steel  hoops  eighty-five  different  sizes 
have  to  be  made.  When  every  factory  is  called  upon  to  fill  an 
order  comprising  many  sizes,  much  time  is  lost  in  changing  the 
rolling-machinery  for  different  sizes.  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  testifies  that  by 
specialising  products  in  different  plants  an  economy  of  $1  to 
$1.50  per  ton  is  effected.^  A  similar  economy  is  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  many  other  articles  of  different 
dimensions. 

2.  Economy  of  Distribution 

(a)    Gross-Freights 

A  refiner  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Eastern  States,  in  com- 
peting with  a  refiner  in  Chicago  for  Western  trade,  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage owing  to  the  necessity  of  paying  cross-freights;  that 
is  to  say,  he  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  transporting  crude  oil  from 

1  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  pp.  95S-857. 
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the  wells  to  New  York,  and  then  the  cost  of  carrying  the  re- 
fined oil  back  over  practically  the  same  ground  to  the  West. 
When,  however,  factories  in  Chicago  and  New  York  are  put 
under  one  management  as  in  the  Standard  Oil  trust,  these  cross- 
freights  are  avoided,  the  crude  oil  taken  to  New  York  is  re- 
fined for  the  Eastern  market  alone,  and  the  Western  market  is 
provided  with  oil  refined  in  Chicago.  The  salt  and  the  tin- 
plate  trusts  also  effect  a  great  economy  by  the  elimination  of 
cross-freights. 

(b)   "  Getting  the  Market " 

The  expression  "  getting  the  Market "  is  used  to  cover  all  the 
expenses  attending  the  bringing  of  goods  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  they  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  principal 
categories, — advertising  and  commercial  travellers.    The  public 
little  appreciates  the  enormous  cost  which,  imder  the  system  of 
free  competition,  attends  the  work  of  finding  a  purchaser.     Mr. 
Bradley,  after  a  careful  calculation,  estimates  that ''  somewhere 
between  the  distiller  and  the  consumer  in  this  country  forty 
millions  of  dollars  are  lost;  this  goes  primarily  to  the  attempt 
to  secure  trade."  ^    He  testifies  that  the  combination  of  Ken- 
tucky distillers  was  able  to  dismiss  three  hundred  salesmen; 
the  Steel  and  Wire  trust  dismissed  two  hundred  salesmen. 
Mr.  Dowe,^  the  President  of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Na- 
tional League,  testifies  that  thirty-five  thousand  salesmen  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  organisation  of  trusts^ 
and  twenty-five  thousand  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  their  previ- 
ous salaries.     This  would  represent  a  loss  of  $60,000,000  in 
salaries  on  a  basis  of  $1,200  each.    He  cites,  as  instances  of 
trusts  that  have  dismissed  salesmen,  the  baking  powder^  bicy- 
cle, chair,  paper-bag,  rubber,  tin-plate,  steel  and  rod,  sugar, 
coffee,   thread,   and    type-founders'   combinations.     Not  only 
do  trusts  dismiss  salesmen,  but  they  substitute  for  salesmen 
who  prior  to  the  organisation  of  the  trust  had  been  eaming 
$4,000  to  $5,000  a    year,    cheaper    salesmen  who  leceive 

1  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  pp.  829-881. 

2  3id.,  pp.  27-86. 
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$18  a  week.  He  also  estimates  that  the  dismissal  of  commer- 
cial travellers  means  a  loss  to  railways  of  about  $2.50  per  day 
for  240  days  in  the  year,  in  all  $27,000,000.  The  loss  to 
hotels  is  about  as  much,  and  "  many  hotels  are  likely  to  become 
bankrupt  if  any  more  travellers  are  taken  off."  To  Mr.  Dowe 
and  the  organisation  he  represents  the  dismissal  of  commercial 
travellers  is  of  course  a  disaster;  but  from  a  purely  economic 
point  of  view,  assuming  the  competitive  system  to  be  a  sound 
one,  what  is  a  disaster  to  the  Commercial  Travellers'  National 
League  is  a  benefit  to  the  industry  and  to  the  nation  at  large, 
for  it  represents  so  much  economy  realised.  This  question 
admirably  illustrates  how  the  competitive  system  sets  one 
group  of  men  in  conflict  with  others  without  offering  any  satis- 
factory solution  for  the  misery  which  this  conflict  occasions. 

The  subject  of  trusts  presents  an  insoluble  problem  when 
studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  happiness ;  but  it  is 
full  of  valuable  lessons  when  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  coUectivist,  for  it  furnishes  not  only  demonstrative  proof 
of  the  fact  that  competition  is  necessarily  attended  by  over- 
production and  waste,  but  also  figures  showing  the  extent  of 
the  evil  in  both  cases. 

3.   Prices 

The  principal  advantage  claimed  by  individualists  for  com- 
petition in  industry  is  that  it  tends  automatically  to  keep 
prices  at  a  reasonable  figure.  It  is  not  contended  that  compe- 
tition keeps  prices  constant;  the  fluctuation  of  prices  is  too 
obvious  to  permit  of  such  a  contention;  but  it  is  claimed  that 
under  the  salutary  influence  of  competition,  though  prices  may 
occasionally  go  far  above  a  reasonable  figure  and  even  fall  below 
cost,  there  is  a  tendency  to  return  to  what  is  called  a  normal 
price.  By  normal  price  is  generally  understood  a  price  that 
will  cover  cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit.  Classical 
economists  call  this  "natural"  price,  because  it  is  the  price 
towards  which  fluctuations  naturally  tend.  Professor  Clark* 
prefers  to  call  this  price  "  static. "     He  describes  the  industrial 

1  The  Distribution  of  Wealth,  by  Professor  John  Bates  Clark,  p.  vi. 
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world  as  in  a  perpetual  state  of  ''change  and  prepress." 
Because  of  this  state  of  change  and  progress,  standards  of 
wages  and  of  interest  and  of  profits  vary.  "But  there  are 
normal  standards  to-day.  In  the  midst  of  all  changes  there 
are  at  work  forces  that  fix  rates  to  which,  at  any  one  moment^ 
wages  and  interest  tend  to  conform.  However  stormy  may 
be  the  ocean,  there  is  an  ideal  level  surface  projecting  itself 
through  the  waves,  and  the  actual  surface  of  the  turbulent 
water  fluctuates  about  it.  There  are  likewise  static  standards 
with  which,  in  the  most  turbulent  markets,  actual  values, 
wages,  and  interest  tend  to  coincide.  " 

Professor  Clark  assumes  that  the  industrial  sea  must  continue 
always  to  be  swept  by  hurricanes,  and  its  shores  strewn  with 
wrecks  of  bankruptcy  and  victims  of  irregular  employment; 
and  although  he  does  not  in  terms  say  it,  the  competitive 
system  is  silently  recognised  to  constitute  the  "  cave  of  the 
winds  "  which  lashes  our  industrial  sea  with  conflicting  gales^ 
tornadoes,  and  typhoons. 

It  is  by  no  means  sure,  however,  that  competition  in  the 
aggravated  form  now  in  operation  is  a  necessary  element  even 
of  the  competitive  system;  it  is  conceivable  that  its  capacity 
for  mischief  may  be  much  diminished  by  the  application  to 
economic  conditions  of  intelligence  and  art.  There  are  two 
methods  under  which  the  evils  attending  competition  can  be 
diminished  or  eliminated :  one  is  purely  economic ;  the  other  is 
partly  economic  and  partly  political.  It  is  with  the  first  of 
these  two  that  we  have  to  deal  in  studying  trusts,  for  an 
examination  of  the  effect  of  trusts  upon  prices  will  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that,  once  the  trust  is  firmly  established,  it  produces 
a  lull  in  the  industrial  storm;  it  may  be  that  the  lull  is  a 
temporary  one,  but  lull  it  is;  and  a  method  by  which  snch 
a  lull  is  secured  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  social 
economists. 

Professor  Jenks  prepared  for  the  Industrial  Commission 
a  table  of  the  prices  of  articles  which  had  given  rise  to  tmsta^ 
showing  the  fluctuations  of  these  prices  from  month  to  month. 
These  charts  are  reproduced  by  Professor  Jenks  in  his  book 
on  the  trust  problem.     The  principal  lines  in  these  charts 
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three :  the  highest  line  indicates  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
article,  the  line  next  below  indicates  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
and  the  lowest  line  of  all  indicates  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  and  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
article,  and  marks,  therefore,  at  every  month,  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture plus  profits  realised  at  the  prices  reigning  during  the 
month.  These  tables  constitute  a  record  of  the  influence  the 
trusts  have  had  upon  prices,  upon  cost  of  production,  and  upon 
profits  realised. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  a  glance  at  these  tables  is 
that  in  every  case  prices  have  on  the  whole  gone  down.  This 
lowering  of  prices  in  connection  with  all  articles  controlled 
by  trusts  cannot,  however,  be  put  to  the  credit  of  trusts;  the 
prices  of  articles  controlled  by  trusts  have  gone  down  because 
all  prices  have  gone  down,  probably  owing  to  the  demonetisa- 
tion of  silver  and  the  consequent  appreciation  of  currency. 
But  the  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  lowering 
of  prices  in  articles  controlled  by  trusts,  even  though  it  be 
explained  by  the  appreciation  of  currency,  is  that  trusts  have 
been  unable  to  resist  the  general  effect  of  the  appreciation  of 
currency  upon  general  prices ;  in  other  words,  articles  manufac- 
tured by  trusts  have  obeyed  the  general  law;  trusts  have  not 
been  strong  enough  to  resist  the  application  of  the  general  law. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  general  trend  towards  lower  prices 
which  characterises  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century  is 
concerned,  trusts  have  been  powerless  to  resist  it;  to  this 
extent,  therefore,  trusts  have  not  dictated  prices. 

The  table  of  American  prices  of  sugar  shows  also  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  prices  of  sugar  in  England  and  Germany;  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  every  fluctuation  in  the  lines  of 
European  prices  is  reproduced  in  the  lines  showing  American 
prices.  When  the  raw  material  in  Europe  goes  down, 
the  raw  material  in  America  goes  down;  and  with  the 
reduction  of  the  raw  material  in  America  follows  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  reflned  article;  so  that  all  the  lines,  whether 
of  refined  or  of  raw  sugar  in  America,  or  whether  of  refined  or 
of  raw  sugar  in  Germany  and  England,  move  up  and  down, 
with  negligible  variations,  together.     The  conclusion  to  be 
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drawn  from  this  is  that  here  again  the  trusts  are  unable 
materially  to  affect  the  fluctuations  determined  by  the  world's 
production.  Mr.  Post,  commission-merchant  in  sugar,  testifies 
that  the  production  of  beet-root  sugar  in  Europe  chiefly 
determines  the  price  (Industrial  Commission,  pp.  153-168); 
and  against  this  dominating  influence  the  trust  is  powerless* 
Here  again  is  evidence  that  tends  to  show  how  untrue  it  is  that 
trusts  can  dictate  prices. 

A  more  analytical  inquiry  into  these  tables  of  prices  shows  a 
still  more  important  fact;  namely,  that  competition  exercises  a 
wholesome  influence  over  trusts,  even  in  cases  where  actual 
competition  is  practically  nil.  It  exerts  this  influence  poten- 
tially; it  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  trust;  and  prosperous 
trusts  have  learned  the  lesson  that  they  can  remain  pros- 
perous only  on  the  condition  of  keeping  prices  reasonable.  A 
brief  examination  of  three  of  these  tables  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  fact:  the  sugar  trust  was  organised  at  the  close  of  1887 
after  a  period  of  low  prices  which  had  put  into  bankruptcy 
eighteen  out  of  forty  refineries.  During  1888  and  1889  prices 
of  sugar  went  up,  but  they  went  up  in  Europe  relatively  almost 
as  high  as  in  America,  the  rise  in  the  prices  being  determined 
mainly  by  the  shortage  in  the  sugar  crop;  in  other  words,  it 
was  the  raw  material  that  advanced  more  than  the  manufactured 
article.  Nevertheless,  the  absence  of  competition  enabled 
the  sugar  trust  to  manufacture  at  remunerative  prices,  and 
the  profits  made  during  1888  and  1889  were  imdoubtedly  large, 
as  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  third  line,  which  indicates 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  article  and  that  of 
the  refined.  The  result  of  the  high  profits  made  in  1888  and 
1889  was  to  encourage  competition.  Spreckels  became  an  active 
competitor  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  two  years  he  fought  the 
trust.  Prices  went  down,  but  they  went  down  in  great  pait 
owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar.  Here  again  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  third  line,  showing  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  the  raw  sugar  and  of  the  refined,  in  order  to 
determine  the  influence  of  competition  upon  profits.  It  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  these  lines  that  profits  very  nearly  disap- 
peared during  this  period;  and  this  will  prepare  us  to  under- 
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stand  why  in  1892  Spreckels  sold  out  to  the  trust.  This 
resulted  in  an  immediate  rise  in  profits,  and  this  rise  was 
maintained  from  1892  to  1898.  In  1898  Doscher  set  up  an 
independent  refinery,  and  Arbuckle  Brothers,  who  had  a 
patent  for  putting  up  packages  which  they  had  applied  up  to 
that  time  to  coffee  alone,  went  into  the  sugar  business  because 
they  could  apply  this  patented  process  to  the  packing  of  sugar 
also.^  Since  that  time  these  competitors  have  remained  in  the 
field,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  gone  down  and  remained 
for  eight  months  at  a  time  as  low  as  it  was  during  1895,  when 
eighteen  out  of  forty  refineries  failed.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that,  notwithstanding  this  decline,  the  sugar  trust 
declared  last  year  a  dividend  of  twelve  per  cent.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  prices  that  cause  ruin  under  a  regime 
of  free  competition  permit  of  the  payment  of  twelve  per 
cent  dividends  under  the  regime  of  such  combinations  as  the 
sugar  trust. 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  examination  of  the  table 
of  prices  of  sugar  are  twofold :  — 

1.  That  although  trusts  may  eliminate  the  waste  that  at- 
tends competition  they  nevertheless  remain  subject  to  the 
salutary  influence  of  competition  in  posse  if  not  in  esse, 

2.  That  with  the  economy  effected  as  above  explained  the 
sugar  trust  can  manufacture  at  a  profit,  though  prices  fall  to  a 
point  which  involved  bankruptcy  under  the  system  of  free 
competition. 

If  we  want  a  startling  illustration  how  ineffectual  combina- 
tions are  to  maintain  prices  high  above  a  reasonable  figure,  we 
may  turn  to  the  table  of  prices  of  spirits  and  com ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  prices  that  prevailed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
whiskey  trust.  The  original  organisers  of  combinations  in 
this  article  were  men  of  more  audacity  than  prudence;  they 
conceived  that  they  had  found  through  the  instrumentality  of 
combination  a  system  by  means  of  which  they  could  raise  prices 
far  beyond  a  reasonable  figure  and  maintain  them  there.  The 
result  proved  disastrous.  We  have  but  to  glance  at  the  tables 
to  see  how  disastrous.    Prices  are  pushed  up  in  1882  and  1883 

^  Report  of  Industrial  CommissioD,  testimony  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  138-142. 
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only  to  fall  fifty  per  cent  in  1884;  they  are  pushed  np  by 
a  new  reorganisation  at  the  close  of  1884  to  the  same  figure 
as  in  1883,  to  fall  once  more  fifty  per  cent  in  1885 ;  they  are 
pushed  up  by  another  combination  in  the  early  part  of  1887 
only  to  fall  fifty  per  cent  at  the  close  of  the  year;  they  are 
pushed  up  in  1888  only  to  fall  more  than  fifty  per  cent  iu 
1889.  Fluctuations  of  this  extravagEint  cliaracter  continue  until 
the  organisation  of  the  American  Spirits  Manufacturing  Com* 
pany  in  1895,  when  the  business  came  into  the  hands  of  direc- 
tors who  had  learned  that  prices  could  not  by  combination 
be  maintained  immoderately  above  a  reasonable  profit.  Since 
then  exaggerated  fluctuations  have  disappeared,  and  the  trust 
has  become  continuously  prosperous. 

As  regards  the  Standard  Oil  trust,  the  Moloch  among  trusts, 
whose  power  as  regards  prices  is  deemed  to  be  such  that  it  is 
commonly  stated  that  the  directors  meet  every  morning  to  fix, 
according  to  their  caprice,  the  price  that  is  to  rule  over  the  en- 
tire civilised  world,  —  if  we  glance  over  the  table  of  prices  of 
crude  and  refined  oil  we  shall  find  exactly  the  same  forces  oper- 
ating as  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  connection  with 
the  other  trusts.  There  is  the  general  decline  of  prices;  there 
is  the  first  loose  combination  of  1872  raising  prices  momenta* 
rily,  but  these  prices  decline  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of 
the  Butler  County  oil  weUs  in  1873  and  1874.  Again  m  1891 
and  1892  we  find  high  prices  opening  up  the  Macdonald  field, 
and  the  exceptionally  high  prices  of  1895  bring  the  competition 
of  the  Pure  Oil  Company  into  the  field,  —  a  competition  which 
exists  at  the  present  day. 

Trusts  may  keep  actual  competition  down,  may  rid  compe- 
tition of  its  worst  features  in  the  shape  of  over-production, 
bankruptcy,  and  irregularity  of  employment;  but  they  have 
heretofore  always  operated  under  the  menace  of  competition, 
and  this  menace  seems  up  to  the  present  day  to  have  kept 
prices  from  permanently  becoming  extortionate.  Whether 
potential  competition  can  continue  to  do  this  will  be  considered 
in  the  summary  with  which  this  Appendix  closes. 
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in.   SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  this  volume  that  the  an- 
archy which  attended  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire  came  to 
an  end,  not  through  the  sword  of  Charlemagne  or  the  genius 
of  Hildebrand,  but  through  the  combinations  of  industrious 
artisans  who  profited  by  the  quarrels  of  Church  and  Crown  to 
organise  themselves  into  combinations,  guilds,  and  corporations. 
These  combinations  were  the  application  of  intelligence  and  art 
to  industry.  They  undertook  to  adjust  production  to  demand 
by  limiting  the  persons  admitted  to  every  trade ;  and  they  un- 
dertook also  to  secure  a  high  standard  of  excellence  by  the 
careful  education  of  every  candidate  for  admission.  Unre- 
stricted competition  was  by  this  system  eliminated  and  con- 
fined within  the  limits  which  every  guild  determined  for  itself. 
The  prosperity  which  attended  the  great  guilds  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  control  they  acquired  of  municipal  government, 
bear  witness  not  only  to  the  judgment  of  the  men  who  governed 
these  guilds,  but  to  the  guild  principle  itself;  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  application  of  intelligence  to  the  adjustment  of  production 
to  demand.  It  has  also  been  shown  how  the  guilds  abused 
their  power,  so  that  the  tyranny  of  the  corporation  became  as 
intolerable  as  that  of  the  throne. 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  marked  by  a  revolt 
against  economic  as  well  as  against  political  despotism.  The 
obvious  remedy  for  economic  despotism  was  liberty  of  con- 
tract; liberty  of  contract  was  preached  by  the  physiocrats, 
received  the  weighty  support  of  Adam  Smith  in  England, 
and  became  the  fetich  of  the  Manchester  School.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  Assembl^e  Kationale  in  France  enacted  a  law 
not  only  suppressing  guilds,  but  actually  forbidding  all  associ- 
ations of  persons  in  the  same  employment,  and  even  punish- 
ing such  associations  by  imprisonment,  than  we  see  such 
associations,  notwithstanding,  springing  up  all  over  France. 
These  associations  took  the  form  in  France  of  associations 
of  employers  in  the  same  trade  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  trade ;  and  as  these  employers'  associations 
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put  the  employers  at  a  great  advantage  over  the  employees, 
employers'  associations  gave  rise  to  employees'  associations, 
which  took  the  form  of  benefit  societies,  though  in  fact  they 
were  organised  for  the  purpose  of  resistance. 

In  England  the  opposite  takes  place,  —  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
the  workmen  who  combine  first  to  resist  the  Iron  Law ;  and  the 
employers,  having  more  or  less  successfully  at  first  used  Parlia- 
ment to  prevent  trade  unions,  but  at  last  failed,  were  bound 
to  organise  themselves  in  order  successfully  to  resist  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  imions.  Thus  in  England  we  see  daily 
growing  in  power  employers*  associations  confronted  by  trade 
unions  until  at  last  the  two  combine  in  a  common  agreement^ 
the  employers  not  to  employ  any  workmen  save  those  forming 
part  of  the  trade  unions,  and  the  workmen  agreeing  not  to 
work  for  any  employer  save  those  who  belong  to  the  em- 
ployers* association.  These  combinations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee are  known  as  Trade  Alliances  in  Birmingham,  and  have 
succeeded  in  crushing  out  competition  as  effectually  and  practi- 
cally as  the  mediaeval  guild ;  and  so  after  a  century  of  so-called 
progress  industry  has  returned  to  the  point  from  which  it 
started. 

Liberty  of  contract  seems  therefore  to  be  impossible  under 
the  competitive  system.  Free  competition  drives  the  weak  to 
combine  against  the  strong ;  and  combination  of  one  element  in 
the  industrial  field  obliges  combination  of  the  element  against 
which  the  first  combination  is  made.  Moreover,  the  principle 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  upon  which  the  competitive  system 
is  based,  favours  these  combinations,  for  in  the  struggle  it  ia 
the  combination  most  intelligently  adapted  to  its  end  which 
survives. 

Now  in  the  economic  field  competition  sets  two  elements  of 
society  against  one  another:  the  effort  of  the  purchaser  is  to 
get  most  goods  for  least  money,  whereas  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
producer  to  give  least  goods  for  most  money ;  competition,  how- 
ever, is  on  the  side  of  the  purchaser,  and  tends  to  force  the 
producer  to  give  more  and  more  for  less  and  less.  This  per- 
petual tendency  can  be  successfully  met  only  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  production  to  the  utmost;  and  cost  of  production 
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be  diminished  only  by  eliminating  competition  through  such 
combinations  as  we  are  here  studying  under  the  name  of 
trusts. 

Unless  the  foregoing  study  of  trusts  is  altogether  wrong,  the 
extent  to  which  combination  prevails  in  a  country  is  a  direct 
measure  of  its  intelligence  and  art.  It  is  because  competition 
is  more  keen  and  intelligent  in  France  than  in  Spain  that  we 
see  in  France  the  combinations  that  are  known  under  the  name 
of  "  comptoirs ; "  it  is  because  competition  is  still  more  keen 
and  intelligent  in  Germany  than  in  France  that  we  have  com- 
binations still  more  prevalent  in  Germany  under  the  name  of 
"  kartels ;  "  it  is  because  competition  is  equally  keen  and  intelli- 
gent in  England  that  we  have  such  organisations  as  the  Borax 
Consolidated,  The  Yorkshire  Wool  Combers,  Bradford  Dyers' 
Association,  Calico  Printers'  Association,  etc.  ;^  and  it  is 
because  competition  is  more  intelligent  and  more  keen  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  country  in  the  world  that  we  have 
combination  brought  to  its  highest  expression  in  the  trusts  that 
we  are  here  examining. 

But  we  have  up  to  this  point  examined  trusts  only  in  their 
intranational  aspect,  — that  is  to  say,  as  to  their  working  within 
the  nation;  we  have  not  considered  the  effect  of  trusts  upon 
international  relations,  —  that  is  to  say,  as  to  their  working  be- 
yond national  limits.  Here,  perhaps,  we  have  to  encounter  a 
grave  danger. 

Competition  is  no  longer  confined  within  national  lines;  the 
United  States  and  England  compete  as  consciously  and  delib- 
erately in  such  industries  as  the  building  of  railroads,  bridges, 
ships,  and  engines,  as  the  "  Bon  March^ "  and  the  "  Louvre  " 
in  Paris,  Whiteley's  and  Peter  Robinson  in  London,  and  Macy 
and  Wanamaker  in  New  York.  And  in  the  struggle  for  busi- 
ness it  is  the  national  industry  which  is  organised  in  a  manner 
to  produce  with  the  greatest  economy  that  must  in  the  end  pre- 
vail. It  is  because  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United 
States  is  better  organised  than  in  England  that,  in  spite  of 

1  An  article  by  Robert  Donald  in  the  "Review  of  Reviews  "  for  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  extent  to  which  combination 
is  replacing  competition  in  British  industry. 
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higher  wages  in  America,  the  United  States  can  successfully 
compete  with  England  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  So  long  as 
international  as  well  as  intranational  competition,  whether  in 
esse  or  in  posse^  stands  guard  to  prevent  prices  from  rising 
heyond  reasonable  limits,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  not 
only  do  trusts  eliminate  the  waste  of  competition  without  the 
public  losing  its  advantages,  but  the  necessary  forces  at  work  in 
the  economic  field  seem  of  a  character  to  promote  the  organisa- 
tion of  trusts  with  a  view  to  producing  a  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency over  the  whole  industrial  field,  or  over  that  part  of  it  to 
which  such  combinations  as  trusts  are  applicable. 

Unfortunately  the  public  is  not  protected  by  the  assurance 
that  international  competition  will  always  stand  guard  over  its 
interests,  for  trusts  have  already  stretched  beyond  national 
boundaries  to  organise  international  combinations  as  to  the 
danger  of  which  the  public  cannot  too  soon  become  alive. 

In  order  properly  to  appreciate  this  danger  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  more  critically  just  what  this  potential  compe* 
tition  is  that  constitutes  a  public  safeguard  against  high  prices. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  twofold;  namely,  competition  within 
national  boundaries,  and  competition  without  national  bounda^ 
ries.  As  regards  the  first  it  has  been  shown  that,  so  far  in  the 
United  States,  competition,  whether  actual  or  potential,  haa 
succeeded  in  preventing  permanently  high  prices.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  will  always  hereafter  be  as  successful;  or 
that  because  it  has  been  successful  in  the  United  States  it  will 
be  equally  successful  in  other  countries.  Competition  against 
such  accumulated  and  organised  forces  as  present  themselves  in 
trusts  requires  great  courage  —  nay,  audacity  —  as  well  as  jndg^ 
ment  and  perseverance.  These  qualities  so  combined  are  laie. 
The  United  States  so  far  has  found  them  when  ocoarian 
offered;  but  it  may  not  always  find  them;  indeed,  the  tendency 
of  trusts  to  destroy  individual  initiative  is  likely  to  make  these 
qualities  more  and  more  rare.  Again,  while  these  qualities  so 
combined  have  been  found  in  the  United  States,  it  is  bj  no 
means  sure  that  they  are  likely  to  be  found  in  other  countries. 
In  France  notably  there  is  a  reaction  to-day  against  great 
commercial  enterprises.     The  failure  of  the  Panama  Canal  pn^ 
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ject,  failure,  too,  in  late  attempts  to  open  mines,  have  created 
in  France  a  strong  indisposition  to  commercial  undertakings 
that  are  attended  hy  heavy  risk.  For  example,  although  the 
Anglo-American  syndicate  that  controls  copper  has  pushed  the 
price  of  copper  to  an  extremely  profitahle  figure,  financiers  in 
France,  though  clearly  alive  to  the  large  profits  offered  to  the 
openers  of  new  mines,  for  the  most  part  decline  to  undertake 
the  struggle  with  the  syndicate  which  they  think  such  opening 
would  involve.  It  is  true  that  the  ahsence  of  the  enterprise 
necessary  to  fight  trusts  prohahly  involves  also  an  ahsence  of 
the  enterprise  necessary  to  create  them.  "  Gomptoirs  "  exist 
in  France  in  hut  few  industries,  and  then  only  in  such  as 
particularly  lend  themselves  to  such  comhinations.  But  the 
ahsence  of  the  enterprise  in  France  necessary  to  fight  trusts 
may  have  a  hearing  on  the  trust  prohlem  in  America  when  we 
study  the  second  class  of  competition  which  has  heretofore 
constituted  a  safeguard  against  high  prices;  namely,  competition 
ahroad. 

Foreign  competition  has  douhtless  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  in  preventing  permanent  high  prices  in  the  United 
States.  Intranational  competition,  such  as  that  of  the  Pure 
Oil  Company,  douhtless  exerts  a  salutary  influence  on  Standard 
Oil  prices,  hut  its  influence  can  prohahly  he  neglected  hy  the 
side  of  the  competition  of  Bakou.  The  sugar  trust  is  douhlr 
less  protected  hy  a  high  tariff,  hut  at  any  rate  the  tariff 
represents  a  limit  to  prices  heyond  which  the  sugar  trust 
cannot  go  so  long  as  it  has  to  compete  with  the  refineries  of 
Europe.  What,  however,  would  happen  were  the  Standard 
Oil  to  comhine  with  the  oil-producers  of  Bakou  f  And  should 
our  government,  convinced  hy  the  prohahly  erroneous  theory 
that  the  tariff  is  the  parent  of  trusts,  in  ohedience  to  the 
present  outcry  against  trusts,  suppress  the  tariff  on  sugar, 
would  such  suppression  not  inevitahly  lead  to  a  combination  of 
American  with  European  refiners  hy  the  side  of  which  the 
present  sugar  trust  would  in  power  be  as  a  child  f  There  are 
no  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  combina* 
tion.  The  petroleum  business  of  Europe  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  two  firms;  an  understanding  between  three  men—* 
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Rockefeller,  Nobel,  and  Rothschild — would  put  an  end  to  inter- 
national competition  in  petroleum.  The  same  is  true,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  of  sugar;  in  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
prices  of  refined  sugar  are  determined  by  comparatively  few 
men.  Nor  are  we  to-day  without  examples  of  international 
trusts,  as,  for  example,  the  Anglo-American  Cotton-Thread 
trust  and  the  Anglo-American  syndicate  which  practically  con- 
trols the  production  of  copper  throughout  the  entire  world. 

The  power,  social  and  political,  which  such  international 
trusts  would  wield,  would  be  unexampled  in  history.  Already 
the  millionaires  who  endow  our  universities  are  exerting  their 
influence  on  higher  education.  They  cannot  be  expected  to 
look  with  favour  on  professors  who  recommend  their  overthrow ; 
many  resignations  have  therefore  of  late  been  demanded,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  economists  kept  his  chair 
only  by  demonstrating  that  his  teaching  deprecated  socialism 
rather  than  encouraged  it.  And  if  millionaires  already  have 
laid  their  hands  on  our  higher  education,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  will  next  turn  their  attention  to  our  public 
schools ;  if  not  to  destroy  education  as  once  the  Church  did,  at 
least  to  pervert  it  as  do  the  Jesuits  to-day. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  indulge  at  once  in  needless  alarm  on 
this  subject.  The  day  is  probably  far  off  when  trusts  will  be 
powerful  enough  to  attack  our  public-school  system.  But 
the  measures  suggested  as  a  remedy  for  trust  abuses  may  be 
the  very  ones  to  accelerate  the  coming  of  the  evil  day.  Un- 
doubtedly the  most  obvious  and  perhaps  at  the  present  time 
the  most  reasonable  remedy  proposed  is  publicity  and  surveil- 
lance. Unfortunately  neither  can  be  enforced  except  through 
the  government.  Our  legislatures  must  pass  laws  reqxii> 
ing  them,  and  officials  must  administer  the  laws  when  enacted* 
The  effect  of  the  present  demand  for  publicity  and  surveillance 
can  be  stated  beforehand :  it  will  compel  the  trust  to  control 
the  government.  How  easily  it  can  do  this  was  illustrated  in 
the  United  States  Senate  during  Cleveland's  administration; 
and  it  is  important  to  note  that  corruption,  as  commonly  under^ 
stood,  had  little  to  do  with  this  control.  The  Senate  voted 
measures  favourable  to  the  sugar  trust  because  it  was  comr 
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posed  of  men  who  were  aflBiliated  socially  as  well  as  financially 
with  the  trust  managers ;  because  a  turn  could  be  made  on  the 
stock  market  by  patriotic  protection  of  an  American  industry ; 
because  the  money  power  which  endows  churches,  hospitals, 
and  universities  must  be  held  up ;  because  intelligence,  culture, 
refinement,  and  the  highest  conceptions  of  "  social  justice  "  are 
leagued  against  the  principles  of  disorder  preached  by  the 
selfish  and  discontented  opposition.^  And  then,  if  there  be 
required  a  more  substantial  argument,  if  there  be  a  needy 
senator  still  unconvinced,  a  single  trust  —  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  —  is  in  possession  of  a  fund  for  convincing  him,  of 
$48,000,000  a  year!^  And  if  these  things  are  done  in  the 
green  tree,  what  will  be  done  in  the  dry,  —  when  international 
trusts  will  be  as  much  more  powerful  than  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  to-day,  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to-day  is  more 
powerful  than  Rockefeller,  Andrews,  and  Teacher  in  1870, 
with  a  puny  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  a  pitiful  production  of 
600  barrels  a  day? 

It  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  the  more  government 
attempts  to  control  trusts,  the  more  powerful  trusts  will 
become,  for  the  attempt  will  leave  trusts  no  alternative  but  to 
control  the  government.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  more  trusts  have  been  attacked,  the  more  they  have  been 
compelled  by  these  attacks  to  consolidate,  and  every  step  in 
consolidation  has  been  an  advance  in  strength.  The  first  com- 
bination of  sugar-refineries  was  the  one  that  gave  rise  to  the 
name  of  trust;  it  did  not  involve  loss  of  identity  for  the 
refiners  in  the  combination ;  but  when  the  system  of  creating  a 
voting  trust  was  declared  illegal  by  the  courts  they  were 
driven  to  reorganise,  and  by  successive  steps  have  at  last 
abandoned  the  principle  of  maintaining  the  identity  of  the 
combining  refineries  and  assumed  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form 

1  Read  on  this  subject  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  competitive 
system  expressed  by  Dr.  "Willoughby  in  his  recent  book  on  Social 
Justice,  p.  304. 

2  The  Standard  Oil  Company  declared  a  dividend  of  thirty  per  cent 
on  a  stock  capital  of  $100,000,000  in  1898,  of  thirty-three  per  cent  in 
1899,  and  of  forty-eight  per  cent  in  1900. 
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the  organisation  of  a  single  corporation.  Such,  too,  has  been 
the  effect  of  anti-trust  legislation.  Every  attack  has  compelled 
trusts  to   become  more   formidable. 

What,  then,  is  the  last  word  to  be  said  about  trusts  ?  Trusts 
and  trade  alliances  furnish  evidence  to  show  that  men  are  too 
clearly  alive  to  the  evils  that  attend  competition  any  longer  to 
tolerate  these  evils.  Trade  alliances  are  not  likely  to  survive; 
they  involve  the  exercise  of  too  much  self-control  in  the 
presence  of  too  great  a  temptation.  Already  the  bedstead 
combination  —  the  classic  instance  of  trade  alliances  —  has 
broken  up.  The  very  necessity,  however,  which  tends  to  break 
up  trade  alliances  tends  to  promote  trusts — the  necessity  of 
economical  production.  International  competition  will  favour 
the  national  industry  which  is  the  most  economically  organised. 
Trusts  tend,  therefore,  to  become  more  and  more  powerful 
through  international  competition  until  at  last  they  take  the 
final  step,  and,  by  overstepping  national  boundaries,  destroy  the 
international  safeguard  against  high  prices.  The  power  which 
highly  organised  international  trusts  would  exercise  cannot 
to-day  be  named  or  even,  perhaps,  imagined.  It  may  be  far 
oflF,  but  development  has  lately  been  of  startling  rapidity. 
The  first  combination  effected  by  Rockefeller  in  1870  had  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000;  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to-day  is 
paying  a  dividend  of  forty-eight  per  cent  on  $100,000,000. 
Every  effort  by  government  to  control  trusts  will  compel 
trusts  to  own  the  government.  Humanity  has  decided  to  es- 
cape from  the  evils  of  competition.  It  can  do  so  in  one  of 
two  ways,  —  economically  through  trusts,  or  politically  through 
collectivism. 

"  Under  which  king,  Byzantine  ?  " 
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Limits  of  State  and  Individual  Enterprise,  ii.  412. 
Private  Property. 

Abolition  of,  in  the  sources  of  production,  ii.  242,  262. 
Division  of,  amongst  the  people,  Mistaken  notion  regarding 
Collectivism,  ii.  243. 
Prostitution,  Disappearance  of,  ii.  343. 

State  employment  a  solution  of  the  economic  problem,  iL  400. 
Public  Office,  Danger  of  filling  by  favour  rather  than  by  merit,  iL 

311. 
Radicalism  not  an  essential  feature  of  a  Collectiyist  programme,  IL 

514.1 
Rational  View,  ii.  449. 
Religion,  Sanction  of,  ii.  485,  504. 
Selfishness,  Collectivism  in  connection  with,  ii.  260. 
Time  not  a  consideration  in  the  effort  to  fit  people  for  CoUectiyisin, 

ii.  457. 
Trade  Union  Congresses,  Attitude  of,  ii.  523,  note. 
United  States,  Hypothetical  development  of  Collectivism  in,  ii.  388. 
Value  and  Exchange  Value,  ii.  330. 

Variability  of  Offspring,  Effect  of  Collectivism,  would  not  be  Buch 
to  limit  activities,  ii.  327. 
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Collectivism  (continued). 

Violence  in  introducing  Collectivism,  Danger  of,  ii.  460. 
Wealth,  No  diminution  of,  involved  by  Collectivism,  ii.  374. 
Woman  Suffrage,  Possibility  of,  ii.  325,  note. 
Work. 

Choice  of  occupation,  Determination  of,  ii.  405. 

Control  of,  ii.  263. 

Diversity  of  Work,  Rotation  of  Tasks,  ii.  320. 

Distribution  of,  ii.  298. 

Equalisation  and  rotation  of  tasks,  Rodbertus  Method,  ii.  268, 

271. 
Hours  of  Labour,  Reduction  of,  ii.  272,  293. 
Occupations  which  cannot  conveniently  be  distributed,  Arrange- 
ments for  leisure,  ii.  321. 
Piece-work  System,  ii.  269. 
Unskilled  Work,  Performance  of,  ii.  298,  301. 
Colonisation,  Over-production  stimulating,  owing  to  the  necessity  for 

creating  new  markets,  ii.  129,  149,  159,  232. 
Combination.    (See  titles  Trusts,  Tbadb  Combinations,  and  Tbade 

Unions.) 
Command,  Power  of. 

Force  in  constituting  Government,  i.  224. 
Inequality  amongst  men,  ii.  185. 
Commercial  Competition.    (See  Compbtition.) 
Commercial  Travellers. 

Economy  which  would  be  effected  by  the  elimination  of  Competition, 

ii.  274,  546. 
Practice  of  lying,  ii.  134. 
Communes,  Development  of,  in  France,  ii.  62,  72. 
Communism,  Failure  of,  in  Sparta,  i.  200. 
Community  Life. 

Ants,  i.  82,  note,  110,  187;  ii.  90,  182. 
Bees,  i.  110,  187,  276. 
Government.    (See  that  title.) 
Herbivora,  i.  77. 
Men,  i.  79,  84,  108;  ii.  219. 

Men  and  Societies  of  other  living  organisms.  Difference  in  develop- 
ment, i.  246  ;  ii.  443,  446. 
Natural  Evolution  in  Community  Life,  i.  276,  284. 

Contrasted  with  Human  Evolution,  i.  285 ;  ii.  187. 
Power  and  Willingness  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  Community  Life, 

Difference  between  Communities  of  Men  and  Animals,  ii.  91. 
Qualities  essential  to  success,  i.  188. 
Religion. 

Primitive  Civilisation,  Religion  a  Social  Factor  in,  i.  183. 
Value  of,  in  Social  Life,  ii.  500. 
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Community  JAfe  (continued). 

Sexual  JealooBj  and  Sexual  Belations.    (See  thoee  titles.) 
Social  Mind,  i.  176;  iL  175. 

Temporary  Associatioii  of  AnimalB  for  a  special  pnrpoee,  i.  77,  note ; 
ii.  179,  181. 
Gompensatioin. 

Emerson's  Essay  on,  Confusion  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  with  tbose  of 

Man,  i.  277. 
Morality  of  Compensation,  ii.  475,  503. 
Vested  Interests. 

Capricious  Action  of  the  British  Parliament,  ii.  508  and  note. 
United  States  Constitution,  Clause  protecting  Vested  Interests, 
ii.  509. 
Competition,  Industrial  and  Commercial. 

Art,  Prejudicial  Influence  of  Commercialism,  iL  375. 

Business  Ventures,  Percentage  of  Failures,  ii.  124. 

Capital,  Check  on,  through  the  alleged  freedom  of  the  Labour  CSon- 

tract,  i.  291. 
Consequences  of  Commercial  Competition,  Summary,  ii.  131. 
Co-operation,  Possibility  of  substituting,  for  Competition,  ii.  440. 
Democracy  under  the  Competitive  System,  ii.  313. 
Economic  Equilibrium  maintained  by  the  fluidity  of  Capital,  IL  132. 
Elimination  of 

Devices  for  escaping  pressure  of  Competition,  iL  161. 
Mediaeval  Guilds,  ii.  105,  107. 
Political  V.  Commercial  Methods,  ii.  2. 
Trusts.    (See  that  title.) 
Foreign  Competition. 

Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Competition,  ii.  149. 
Limitations  of  Trade  Unions,  ii.  136,  149. 

"  Yellow  Peril,"  Danger  of  Chinese  Competition,  ii.  130,  186^ 
note,  150. 
Morality  of  Compensation,  ii.  475,  503. 

Katural  and  Commercial  Competition,  Similarity  of,  ii.  124, 153. 
Over-production.     (See  that  title.) 
Prices,  Contention  that  Competition  keeps  prices  at  a  reasonabla 

figure,  ii.  547,  550. 
Stimulus  to  exertion.  Evil  of  Over-Stimulation,  ii.  365,  437. 
Sweating,  ii.  145. 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  not  consistent 

with  the  Competitive  System,  ii.  474. 
Type,  Effect  on,  i.  150;  ii.  447,  521. 

Wages,  Competition  by  tending  to  lower  prices  tends  to  lower  wages, 
ii.  113  and  note^  135. 
Possibility  of  improving  condition  of  Workingmen  under  existioif 
industrial  system.  Hypothetical  Illustration,  ii.  113,  116, 125. 
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Competition  (continued). 

Women,  Eeduction  of  Wages  resulting  in  Prostitution,  ii.  135. 
Waste  of  Population,  Treatment  of,  under  the  Competitive  System. 

(See  Paupbbism  and  Cbimb.) 
Wastefulness  attending  Competitive  System,  ii.  274. 
Distribution,  ii.  278. 
Production,  ii.  284. 
Workingmen's  Ignorance  of  Political  Problems,  Forces  contributing 
to  prevent  acquisition  of  knowledge,  ii.  304,  312. 
Competition,  Predatory  Law  of  Nature. 

Commercial  Competition,  Similarity  to  Nature's  Scheme,  ii.  124,  153, 

Definition,  i.  89. 

Different  Species,  Competition  between,  i.  89. 

Man  and  the  Lower  Animals,  i.  96. 
Same  Species,  Competition  of  Individuals  with  one  another,  i.  89. 
Man  and  Man,  Competition  in   (a)   Same  Community,  i.  101, 

(b)  Different  Communities,  L  102. 
Sexual  Selection,  i.  90. 
Summary,  i.  172. 
Conscience,  Habits  of  heart  or  mind  distinguishing  Social  Qualities  of 

Man  from  those  of  Animals,  ii.  496,  497. 
Conscious  EfTort.     (See  Effort.) 
Consciousness  of  Kind,  ii.  180. 
Constantino,  Adoption  of  Christianity,  ii.  49,  51. 
Christians  in  the  Service  of  the  State,  i.  202. 
Favours  conferred  on  the  Christian  Church,  ii.  42. 
Construction  and  Growth.     (See  Growth  and  Constbuction.) 
Consumption. 

Advancement  of  the  Kace,  Effect  on,  i.  97. 

Medical  Science,  Progress  in  dealing  with  Consumption  attended  by 
increase  in  Constitutional  Diseases,  1.  98. 
Conviction  and  Faith,  Difference  between,  ii.  468. 
Co-operation. 

Co-operative  Scheme  of  Society.    (See  Collectitism.) 
Movement  in  England  gradually  dispersing  the  ignorance  which  be- 
lieves the  uneducated  as  fit  for  public  office  as  the  educated,  ii.  312. 
Nature,  Principle  of  co-operation  in.     (See  Comkunitt  Lifs.) 
Politics,  Duty  of  co-operation  and  of  substituting  intellectual  for 
accidental  methods,  ii.  491. 
Coopers,  Trade  Union  Dictation  in  Dublin,  ii.  213. 
Cope-Osbom  and  Weismann  Schools,  Issue  between,  on  the  subject  of 

Evolution,  i.  60. 
Corporations,  Mediaeval.     (See  Guilds.) 
Corruption. 

Alliance  between  business  and  politics,  Corruption  resulting  from, 
ii.  160,  161,  234. 
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Ck)rraption  (continued), 

Elimiuation  of,  in  a  Collectiyist  State  by  substituting  Labour  Cheqaes 
for  Coin,  ii.  419. 
"Cosmos"  and  "Cosmic/'  Use  of,  with  reference  to  Eyolution,  to 

include  Nature,  Art,  and  Spirit,  iL  434,  note. 
Creator. 

Eestriciion  of  Meaning  to  denote  creating  power  outside  of  Nature, 
i.  35. 

Science  offering  no  explanation  of,  ii.  462. 
Crime  and  FauperisnL    (See  Fauferism  and  Crime.) 
Crusades. 

Political  Effect  of,  ii.  61,  72,  73. 

Power  of  tlie  Church,  Evidence  of  the  Crusades,  ii.  60. 
Currency  in  proposed  Collectivist  State. 

Coin,  Objections  to,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  ii.  416. 

Dividend  Coupons,  ii.  331,  334,  336,  402,  note. 

State  Orders,  Transferable  Orders  on  public  stores  expressed  in 
Money,  ii.  396. 

Voluntary  Labour  Cheques,  iL  332,  335,  410,  417,  419. 
Custom,  i.  265 ;  ii.  9. 

T^  A  TiTiTNGER'S,  Dr.,  Experiments  on  the  Adaptation  of  Animal  Organ- 
isms to  New  Environments,  i.  159. 
Darwinian  and  Ijamarckian  Theories  of  Evolution,  i.  58-64. 
De  Varisny's  Experiments  on  the  Adaptation  of  Animal  Organisms  to 

New  Environments,  i.  159. 
Degeneration,  Idea  of,  included  in  Evolution,  i.  66. 
Demand. 

Effectual  Demand,  Definition  as  desire  to  possess  a  thing  coupled 

with  ability  to  purchase,  ii.  127. 
Tyranny  of  the  Market,  ii.  Ill,  230. 
Democracy  under  the  Competitive  System,  ii.  313. 
Democratic  Force  of  Private  Property  by  overthrowing  Aristocracy  of 

Birth,  ii.  96. 
Democratic  Institutions,  Definition,  L  169,  note. 
Department  Stores,  ii.  396,  note. 
Development. 

Education  and  Heredity,  Relative  RSles,  i.  164. 
Evolution  and  Development. 

Difference  between  Evolution  and  Development,  i.  66,  67,  75. 
Spencer's  Teaching,  i.  244. 
Physiological  Meaning  of  Progress,  i.  67. 
Simple  and  Complex  Forms  of  Life,  Difference  in  fertility  and 

capacity,  i.  68. 
Societies  of  Men  and  Societies  of  other  living  organisms,  Difference 
in  Development,  i.  246 ;  ii.  443,  446. 
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Diplomacy  a  demoralising  agent  in  international  morality,  i.  145. 
Disease. 

Bacilli  of,  Struggle  for  Life  between  Man  and  MicroH)rganisms,  i.  96. 

Power  of  the  idea  in  disease,  ii.  29. 
Distribution. 

Collectivism,  Economy  of,  ii.  273,  392. 

Spencer,  Encomiums  on  the  Competitive  System,  ii.  285,  note. 

Trusts,  Economies  resulting  from,  ii.  545. 
Dividend  Coupons,  ii.  331,  336. 

Exchange  Value  of  Commodities,  Determination  of,  expressed  in 
Dividend  Coupons,  ii.  402. 

Non-transferable,  and  valid  for  a  limited  period  only,  ii.  334. 

State  Order  and  Dividend  Coupon,  Difference  between,  ii.  402,  note. 
Domestic  Service,  Question  of,  in  a  CoUectivist  State,  ii.  424. 
Dublin,  Coopers  in,  Trade  Union  Dictation,  ii.  213. 

'PCONOMIC  Iiiberty,  ii.  227. 

Collectivism  interfering  with,  alleged,  ii.  348. 

Definition,  ii.  239. 
Economy. 

Collectivism,  Economy  of,  ii.  273-288,  292. 

Trusts,  Economies  in  Production  and  Distribution  resulting  from, 
ii.  544. 

Waste  Products,  Manufacture  of,  ii.  543. 
Education. 

Forces  moulding  Society  outside  of  Government,  i.  266. 

Eree  Education  creating  an  environment  favourable  to  progressive 
types,  i.  221. 

Guilds,  System  for  securing  the  highest  class  of  work,  ii.  104. 

Habits,  Formation  by  Education,  i.  180,  181. 

Heredity  and  Education,  Kelative  rdles  in  the  development  of  man 
and  animals,  i.  165. 

Inconsistencies  arising  from  failure  to  take  into  account  the  dual 
character  of  the  mind,  ii.  196. 

Knighthood,  Education  of  candidates  for,  ii.  79. 

Marriage,  Education  giving  no  special  preparation,  i.  127, 129. 

Wealth,  Effect  on  Type,  i.  154. 
Effort,  Conscious  Effort  of  Man. 

Capacity  for  Effort. 

Devices  bolstering,  i.  358. 

Man  differentiated  from  Animals  by,  i.  357. 

Climate,  Man  by  Art  adapting  Environment  to  Function,  i.  91,  93. 

Discouragement  of  effort,  Tendency  of  Science  and  Religion,  ii.  526. 

Government,  Purposive  element  in  human  government,  i.  213. 

Natural  contrasted  with  Human  Evolution,  i.  122. 

Natural  Evolutional  Improvement,  Effort  a  possible  factor,  i.  70. 
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Effort  (continued), 

Natnre  distinguished  from,  i.  40,  42,  48  ;  ii.  4S3»  and  note,  472. 

Description  of  Nature  apart  from  the  moral  action  of  Man,  L  44. 
Use  of  words  **  Nature  "  and  '*  Natural "  as  opposed  to  (a)  *•  Art " 
and  "  Artificial,"  i.  36,  (b)  "  Spirit"  and  " Spiritual,"  L  39. 
Soul,  Defined  for  the  purpose  of  political  discussion  as  faculty  of  coib 

scious  effort,  i.  250,  note. 
Virtue,  Element  of  Effort  in,  i.  355,  356  ;  ii.  495. 
lUmira  Beformatory,  A  model  of  the  way  a  Collectivist  State  would 

deal  with  criminals,  ii.  297. 
Ely,  Prof. 

Invention,  Tendency  of,  in  a  Collectivist  State,  to  replace  work  in- 
volving drudgery,  ii.  290. 
Over-production,  Quotations  showing  evil  of,  ii.  286. 
Emerson's  Essay  on  Comi>en8ation,  Confusion  of  the  laws  of  natnie 

with  those  of  man,  i.  277. 
Employers. 

Combination  among,  ii.  214. 

Mardret,  Oppression  of,  upon  employers.  Enlightenment  of  the  work* 

ingman,  ii.  230. 
(See  also  Capitalists.) 
Employment.    Irregularity  of,  due  to  partial  over-production,  ii.  126, 132. 
Ends  and  Means,  Tendency  to  confuse  one  with  the  other,  iL  449. 
Enersry. 

Distracting  tendency  of  selfishness,  ii.  23. 
Forces  concentrating,  ii.  26. 
England. 

Municipal  government  in,  Process  of  growth  compared  with  that 

of  construction,  L  258. 
United  States  and  England,  Impossibility  of  adapting  a  single  Col- 
lectivist programme  to  both  countries,  ii.  511. 
Environment. 

Adaptation  of  animal  organisms  to  new  environments,  L  157. 

Climate,  i.  91. 

Competition.     (See  that  title.) 

Human  Artificial  Environment. 

Actual  and  Ideal  Environment,  Difference  between,  L  335. 
Characteristics,  i.  147. 
Effect  of,  as  compared  with  that  of  Nature. 
Lower  Animals,  i.  332. 
Man,  i.  332 ;  ii.  187. 
Forces  of  which  artificial  environment  is  the  resultant,  ii.  435. 
Forces  outside  of  the  field  of  legislation,  ii.  8. 
Government  constituting  that  part  of    artificial    environment 
which  is  expressed  in  laws,  or  in  social  and  economic  institift- 
tions  protected  by  laws,  ii.  7. 
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Environznent  {continued). 

Justice,  Task  of,  under  Proposed  Definition,  i.  360 ;  ii.  5. 

Primary  or  National  Environment,  i.  141. 

Qualities  in  Man  which  have  as  direct  resultant  the  artificial  en< 

vironment  created  bj  each  community  for  itself,  L  139. 
Secondary  or  International  Environment,  i.  141. 
Effect  of,  on  National  Morality,  i.  144,  145. 
Natural  and  International  Environment,  Similarity  between,!.  143. 
Summary,  i.  171. 

(See  also  titles  Education,  Wealth,  etc.) 
Natural  and  Artificial  Environment,  Struggle  for  Life  in. 
Difference,  i.  334. 
Similarity,  i.  334. 
Nature  and  Art,  Impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  proportion  of 
each  that  goes  to  the  making  of  environment,  i.  148. 
XiSterlings  in  Iiondon,  Beligious  spirit  of  the  laws  governing  the  com- 
munity, ii.  101. 
Europe. 

Forces  at  work  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Similarity  to  those  operating  in  the  Moslem  Empire,  ii.  47. 
United  States  and  Europe,  Relative  preparedness  for  Collectivism, 
iL  1,  384. 
Svolution. 

Analysis  of  Human  Evolution,  i.  87. 

**  Cosmic  "  Evolution,  Use  of  term  to  avoid  suggestion  of  discon- 
tinuity between  Nature,  Art,  and  Spirit,  ii.  434,  note. 
Darwinian  and  Lamarckian  Theories. 
Darwinian  Theory,  i.  58,  59. 
Improvement,   Notion    of,  not   necessarily  involved  in   either 

Theory,  i.  66. 
Lamarckian  Theory,  i.  58,  59. 
Organic  Selection,  Theory  of,  i.  64. 
Points  in  the  two  Theories  that  are  universally  recognized  as 

true,  i.  66. 
Weisraann  and  Cope,  Osbom  Schools,  Issue  between,  i.  60. 
(See  also  titles  Natural  Selection,  Vajuabilitt  of  Off- 
spring, etc.) 
Definition,  i.  69. 

Spencer's  Definition,  i.  67,  245. 
Development  and  Evolution. 

Difference  between,  i.  66, 67,  75. 
Spencer's  Teaching,  i.  244. 
History,  Light  thrown  by,  on  human  development,  ii.  521. 
Improvement. 

Darwinian  and  Lamarckian  Theories  not  necessarily  involving 
notion  of  improvement,  i.  66. 
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Evolution  (continued). 

Effort  a  possible  Factor,  i.  70. 

Improvement  by  Selection,  Essential  Conditions,  i.  70. 
Man's  interference  with  Natare,  Effect  on  Type,  i.  287,  296. 
Morality,  Scientific  explanation  of,  as  a  blind  and  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  Evolution,  ii.  461. 
Natural  and  Human  Evolution. 

Contrasts  between  Natnral  Social  Evolution  and  Human  Social 

Evolution,  i.  285. 
Effort  constituting  the  essential  Difference,  i.  122. 
Nature,  Law  of  Nature  and  Evolution,  Summary  of  Condnsioiui 

arrived  at,  and  connection  between  the  terms,  i.  70. 
Process  of  Evolution,  Failure  of  attempts  to  generalise  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  process,  i.  68. 
Records  of  the  Story. 
Human  Foetus,  i.  57. 
Rocks,  Testimony  of,  i.  56. 
Social  Evolution  forming  part  of  evolution  in  general.  Heresy  aris- 
ing from  Spencer's  Analogy  between  Society  and  an  Organism, 
i.  244. 
Virtue,  Evolution  of,  i.  344  ;  ii.  238. 

Working  of  the  Law  of  Evolution  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  work- 
ing of  it  subject  to  the  influence  of  man,  i.  73. 
(For  discussion  of  particular  subjects,  e.  g..  Time,  Predatory  System, 
etc.,  see  these  headings.) 
Example,  Effect  on  Type,  Character  acquired  by  constant  regard  for 

Wealth,!.  152,  155. 
Exchange  Value,  ii.  330. 

Commodities,  Determination  of  Exchange  Value  expressed  in  Divi- 
dend Coupons,  ii.  402. 
Expediency. 

Expediency  equivalent  to  Justice  in  the  making  of  laws,  J.  S.  Mill's 

contention,  i.  317. 
Substituting  the  word  "  Wisdom  "  for  "expediency  "  in  reference  to 
legislation,  i.  318. 

•pABTAN  Theory  of  Collectiviflm,  ii.  386. 

Failures,  Percentage  of,  in  new  business  ventures,  ii.  124. 
Faith,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  pp.  466-475. 

Age  of  Faith,  Preponderating  rdU  of  the  religions  idea  in  the  Middle 

Ages,  ii.  18,  29,  46,  54. 
Conditions  resulting  from  the  attitude  of  the  Anglican  Church,  ii. 

471,  note. 
Conviction  and  Faith,  Difference  between,  ii.  468. 
Definition,  ii.  466. 

Political  Science,  Definition  of  Faith  in,  ii.  471. 
Religious  Faith,  ii  499. 
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Faith  {continued). 

Influence  of  faith  ceasing  to  he  paramount,  Struggle  of  the  towns 

for  self-goTernment  in  the  11th  and  succeeding  centuries,  ii.  64. 
Submission,  Element  of,  Authority  of  the  Church  succeeded  bj  that 

of  the  Bible,  ii.  466. 
Summary,  ii.  502. 

Value  of,  in  political  science,  ii.  469. 
Family  and  the  Stake,  Differences  between,  i.  225« 
FamUy  Religions,  i.  183,  186. 

Farm  Colonies  for  Paupers  and  Criminals,  Dutch  method,  ii.  296,  399. 
FUnt,  Prof.,  on  disappearance  of  foreign  trade  in  a  Collectivist  State,  iL 

337. 
FcBtus,  Human,  Stages  of,  as  evidence  that  man  has  developed  in  com- 
pliance with  evolutional  law,  i.  57. 
Food  Products,  Treatment  of  Waste,  ii.  154. 
Foreign  Competition.     (See  Competition.) 
Foreign  Missions,  Attitude  of  Morality,  i.  320,  322. 
Foreign  Trade. 

Collectivist  Community,  ii.  337. 

Over-production  stimulating  search  for  foreign  markets,  ii.  129,  131| 
149,  159,  231. 
Industrial  Commission  Report,  ii.  542. 
Fornication,  alternative  to  extinction  of  the  race,  i.  131. 
France. 

Amiens,  Struggle  for  self-government,  ii.  62,  63. 

Commercial  Competition,  Absence  of  enterprise  necessary  to  fight 

trusts,  ii.  557. 
Communes,  Development  of,  ii.  62,  72. 
Employers'  and  Employees'  Associations,  ii.  553. 
Guilds,  Tyranny  of,  Louis  XVI.  proclaiming  the  "  inalienable  right  to 

work,"  ii.  105. 
Municipal  Government,  iStages  of  growth  and  of  construction,  i.  262. 
Franchise,  Form  of,  in  a  Collectivist  State,  ii.  325. 
Free  Trade,  and  Quesnay's  teaching  on  Natural  Rights,  i.  27. 
Freedom.     (See  Liberty.) 
Freeman,  Prof.,  on  Chivalry,  ii.  76. 

/^ARBAGE,  ii.  154,  155,  note. 

Gas  Supply,  Tramways,  etc.,  Municipalisation  of  Arguments  for 
and  against,  i.  1. 
Collectivism,  H3rpothetical  development  of,  in  the  United  States,  iL 
390. 
Giddings,  Prof. 

Consciousness  of  kind,  ii.  180. 
Development  of  defined  sexual  relations,  i*  111. 
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Gk)d,  or  Creating  Power  oatside  of  Nature,  i.  34,  48. 

"Oood  Government  Clube,"  Organisation  of,  in  New  York,  L  Ti;  iL 

164. 
Government. 

Aim  of  GoYemment,  i.  340,  341 ;  ii.  446. 

Science  and  religion,  Difference  of  opinion,  ii.  518. 
Scientific  World,  Difference  of  opinion  between  different  groQps 
ii.  519.         ^  ' 

Animal  and  Insect  Commnnities,  Unwritten  Code,  i.  211. 
Association,  Law  of,  i.  264. 

Best-governed  Nation  is  that  which  is  governed  least.  Doctrine  at,  L 
3;  ii.  11,12,519. 
Roussean  and  Qnesnay,  Similarity  in  teaching,  i.  26. 
"  Coercive  Philanthropy,"  Spencer's  Denunciation,  i.  242. 
Collectivism.     (See  that  title.) 
Command,  Power  of,  i.  224. 

Inequality  amongst  men,  ii.  185. 
Community  life,  a  step  in  self-restraint  rendering  government  poaBK- 

ble,  i.  225. 
Conscious  and  unconscious  forces  in  ope^tion,  ii.  67,  92. 
Corruption  resulting  from  the  alliance  between  business  and  politicfl. 
Measures  for  escaping  the  pressure  of  competition,  ii.  160,   161^ 
234. 
Definition,  ii.  446. 

Democracy  under  the  competitive  system,  ii.  313. 
Description,  Provisional  Descriptions  of  what  government  is,  L  285. 
Educating  Influences  which  escape  control,  i.  266. 
Family  and  the  State,  Difference  between,  L  225. 
Forms  of  Government,  Classification. 
Aristotle,  i.  253,  note. 
Seeley,  Sir  J.  R.,  i.  253. 
Greece  and  Rome,  Development  of  civilisation,  i.  191. 
Habit,  Force  of,  perpetuating  unwritten  code  of  government  in  u^mgp 

races  and  animal  communities,  i.  212. 
Hypocrisy  of,  by  profession  of  Christian  faith,  ii.  51. 
Individual  Element  in.  Each  Step  in  the  development  of  govem- 

ment  associated  with  the  name  of  some  one  man,  L  214, 228. 
Individualism.    (See  that  title.) 

Justice  and  Government,  Government  constituting  that  part  of  artit 
ficial  environment  which  is  expressed  in  laws,  or  in  social  and  eoo* 
nomic  institutions  protected  by  laws,  ii.  7. 
Legislation  under  an  absolute  monarchy  and  under  a  popular  govam- 

ment,  Difference  in  conditions,  ii.  507. 
Limitations,  i.  271,  272,  338,  341,  342. 
Monogamy,  A  first  step  in  self-restraint,  i.  213. 
Moral  View  of,  ii.  461. 
Summary,  ii.  502. 
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Government  (continued). 

Municipal  Government.    (See  that  title.) 
Object  of  the  present  work  and  method  of  procedure,  i.  8. 
Points  of  view  from  which  government  may  be  studied,  i.  53 ;  ii.  9,  527. 
Standpoints  from  which  political  students  approach  the  subject, 
i.  7. 
Primitive  human  government,  Growth  of,  Summary  of  conclusions, 

i.  233. 
Public  Office,  Tendency  to  fill  by  favour  rather  than  by  merit,  ii.  310. 
Purposive  Element  in  Human  Government,  i.  213. 
Eeligion  an  instrument  in  perpetuating  government  for  the  benefit  of 

the  governing  class,  i.  214. 
Respect  for  government,  Value  of  the  standard  of  reverence  set  by 

religion,  ii.  501. 
Scope  of  Government,  Arguments  for  and  against  increasing,  i.  2 ;  ii.  2. 
Summary,  ii.  516. 
Trusts,  Administration  by  the  State. 

Hypothetical  development  of  collectivism  in  the  United  States, 

ii.  394. 
Impossibility  of,  under  existing  conditions,  ii.  559. 
Tyranny  of  different  ages.  General  tendency  to  substitute  for  com- 
pulsory tyranny  one  which  is  consented  to,  ii.  67,  206. 
Workingmen,  Dangerous  notion  that*  government  requires  no  special 
experience  or  qualifications,  ii.  308,  311. 
Greece  and  Bome,  Development  of  Civilisation,  i.  191. 
Defensor  urbis,  Institution  of  the  office  in  Rome,  i.  203. 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ii.  16. 

Individualism  characteristic  of  Roman  and  Greek  civilisation,  ii.  94. 
Individuals  in  Political  Reforms,  i.  191,  note,  216. 
Internal  Policy  or  the  struggle  for  Wealth  and  Political  power,  i.  223, 

228. 
Law. 

Exclusiveness  and  Artificialness  of  Roman  Law,  i.  22. 
Mistaken  Theory  of  Natural  Law,  i.  20,  21. 
"Live  according  to  Nature,"  Teaching  of  Roman  philosophers,  ii.  17. 
Oppression  the  predominating  note  of  the  whole  epoch,  i.  193,  197, 

199. 
Religion. 

Christian  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire,  Alliance  between,  i. 

201,  204,  207,  232. 
Christian  Morality  compared  to  the  morality  of  Greece  and 

Rome,  i.  204. 
Family  religion  exercising  an  anti-social  tendency,  i  183. 
Law  and  Religion,  Connection  between,  i.  21. 
Reforms  creating  a  wider  religion  within  which  to  include  the 
domestic  religions,  i.  192,  195,  197. 
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Greece  and  Borne  {continued). 

Similaritj  in  the  development  of  Roman  and  Athenian  Ciirilisation, 

i.  191,  199. 
Social  Classification,  Sabstitating  a  Wealth  Basis  for  that  of  birth 

and  religion,  i.  194,  197;  ii.  97. 
Snmmarj,  i.  234. 
Greek  Notion  of  Nature,  i.  43. 
Green-house,  Society  compared  to,  i.  250. 
Grotius,  Definition  of  Justice,  i.  281. 
Growth  and  Construction,  i.  257. 

Comparison  between  the  process  of  growth  and  that  of  constraction, 

Municipal  government  in  England  and  France,  i.  258. 
Organic  and  Inorganic  States,  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley's  Classification,  i. 

254. 
Societies  of  Men  and  societies  of  other  living  organisms,  Difference  in 

Development,  i.  246  ;  ii.  68,  443,  446. 
Society,  Growth  and  construction  in.     (See  Society.) 
Summary,  i.  266. 
Guilds,  Mediaeval,  ii.  210. 

Birmingham  Alliances  reproducing  essential  features  of  the  guild,  ii. 

151. 
Competition,  Prevention  of,  Abuse  of  power  through  the  process  of 

regulation,  ii.  105,  107. 
Education  and  surveillance  of  the  artisan,  ii.  104. 
"  Inalienable  right  to  work,"  Declaration  of  Louis  XVL  against  the 

tyranny  of  the  Guilds,  ii.  105. 
Journeymen  Guilds,  ii.  104,  note. 
Laissez  faire^  Doctrine  of.  Reaction  towards  individualism  from  the 

tyranny  of  the  guild,  i.  26,  27  ;  ii.  110. 
Municipal  Liberties,  Original  protectors  of,  i.  260. 
Organisation  and  functions  of  the  original  guilds,  ii.  102. 
Guizot  on  the  Christian  Church,  ii.  46. 

TTABIT. 

Description,  i.  177. 

Government,  Unwritten  Code  perpetuated  in  savage  races  and  animal 

communities  by  force  of  habit,  i.  212. 
Heredity  and  Education,  Influence  in  formation  of  habits,  i.   180, 

181. 
Man  and  Animals,  Contrast  in  Conduct,  i.  347 ;  ii.  473. 
Political  Institutions,  Force  of  Habit  in  framing  early  institutions^ 

i.  180. 
Religion,  Influence  of  habit,  i.  181,  183. 
Sentiment  of  Justice,  Habit  a  contributing  factor,  i.  290,  291. 
Unconscious  socialising  force,  i.  248 ;  ii.  34, 47. 
Hanseatic  League,  ii.  74. 
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Happiness. 

Difficalties  standing  in  the  way  of  favourable  environment,  i.  349. 
Perfect  happiness  beyond  the  control  of  political  institutions,  i.  315, 

338,  341. 
Selfishness  the  great  obstacle  to  human  happiness,  ii.  527. 
Herbivora  and  Camivora.     (See  Carniyoba  and  Herbiyoba.) 
Heredity. 

Acquired  Traits,  Lamarckian  Theory,  i.  58. 

Issue  between  Darwinian  and  Lamarckian  Schools,  i.  60. 
Education  and  Heredity,  Relative  rdles  in  the  development  of  Man 

and  Animals,  i.  165. 
Habits,  Formation  of,  i.  180,  181. 
Wealth,  Effect  on  Type,  i.  130,  150. 
History. 

Government,  Historical  view  of,  ii.  528. 
Human  development,  Light  thrown  on,  ii.  521. 
Individualism  in,  ii.  16. 
Holland,  Pauper  Colonies  in,  ii.  296,  399. 
Home  Life,  Break-up  of,  Objection  to   Collectivism  discussed,  ii.  341, 

346. 
Honour,  Code  of,  ii.  85. 
Horde  System,  ii.  219. 
Horse,  Evolution  of,  i.  57. 

Hours  of  Labour,  Reduction  of,  in  a  CoUectivist  State,  ii.  272,  293. 
Human  Artificial  Environment.     (See  Enyibonment.) 
Human  Laws  and  laws  of  Nature,  Difference  between,  i.  16. 
Human  Selection  distinguished  from  Natural  Selection.    (See  Natubal 

Selection.) 
Humanity,  Claims  of,  Limitation  of  moral  responsibility,  ii.  329,  479. 
Huxley,  Prof 

Destructiveness  of  Prof.  Huxley's  philosophical  work,  i.  15. 

Natural  and  political    inequalities  too  intimately  associated  to  be 

studied  apart,  Theory  suggested,  i.  311. 
Predatory  System,  i.  45. 
Hypnotism  proving  the  duality  of  the  mind,  ii.  193. 
Hypocrisy,  a  product  of  Compromise  between  Christianity  and  Paganism, 

ii.  52. 
Hysteria,  Strength  of  the  disorder  chiefly  derived  from  the  domination  of 
a  fixed  idea,  ii.  30. 

TDBA,  Power  of. 

Disease,  ii.  29. 

Politics,  ii.  32. 

Religion,  ii.  23. 
Ideal  or  Moral  Law  regarded  as  synonymous  with  Natural  Law.     (See 
Natubal  Law.) 
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Ideals  to  which  the  world  really  aspires  in  spite  of  the  strang^nlation  by 

Commercialism,  ii.  458. 
Ignorance,  the  Enemy  of  Collectivism  and  eliminated  by  it,  iL  305,  319. 
Immi^ation,  Prohibition  of,  in  a  CoUectivist  State,  ii.  324. 
Immorality,  Diminution  in,  in  a  CoUectiTist  State,  ii.  345. 
Imperial  Xlzpaziaioxi  necessitated  by  oyer-prodaction,  ii.  129,   131,  149, 

159,231. 
"Inalienable  right  to  work,"  Declaration  by  Lonis  XVI.  ag^ainst  the 

tyranny  of  the  guilds,  ii.  105. 
Income  from  investment.  Injustice  of  existing  system,  ii.  116,  125,  478. 
Individualism,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  pp.  1-249. 
Arab  Individualism,  ii.  21. 
Best-governed  nation  is  that  which  is  governed  least.  Doctrine  of,  i. 

3,26;  ii.  11,  12. 
Collectivism  and  Individualism. 

Alternative  Adoption  of,  ii.  4,  14. 
Rival  economic  and  political  theories,  ii.  3,  14. 
Definition,  ii.  4. 
Description,  i.  360;  ii.  10. 
History,  Individualism  in,  ii.  16. 
Idea  of  individualist  government.  Development  of,  ii  60. 

Forces  at  work,  ii.  65. 
Moral  considerations,  Individualism  founded  upon,  ii.  12. 
Private  Property.     (See  Property.) 

Homan  and  Greek  civilisation  characterised  by  individnalism,  ii.  94. 
Individualist  Enterprise,   Scope  for,  in  a  CoUectivist  Community,  iL 
392,  409. 
Limits  of  State  and  Individual  Enterprise,  ii.  412. 
Industrial  Commission,  Report. 

Economic  Advantages  of  Trusts,  ii.  535. 

Foreign  Markets,  Over-production  stimulating  search  for,  ii.  542. 
Waste  Products,  Economy  resulting  from  manufacture  of,  ii.  543. 
Industrial  Results  of  Private  Property,  ii.  124. 
Industrialism. 

Competition.     (See  that  title.) 

Conclusion  that  existing  institutions  not  only  work  injustice,  bat 

must  do  so,  ii.  173. 
Militarism  and  Industrialism. 
Comparison  between,  ii.  157. 
Militarism  yielding  to  Industrialism,  Influence  of  the  Crusades, 

ii.  73,  100. 
Qualities  distinguishing  the  military  spirit  from  the  Commercial 
ii.  75. 
Variation,  Industrial  System  as  a  method  of  securing,  i.  221. 

Inequalities  amongst  Men. 

Artificial  Inequalities,  i.  312,  314,  338  ;  ii.  520. 
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Inequalities  amongst  Men  {continued). 

Commanlty  life,  Inequality  in  power  and  willingness  to  fulfil  obliga- 
tions of,  ii.  91. 
Government. 

Aim  of,  to  diminish  inequalities,  i.  340,  341. 

Limitations  of  Government,  i.  338,  341,  342 ;  ii.  261. 
Justice,  Task  of,  under  proposed  definition,  i.  288,  295  ;  ii.  5. 
Men  are  not  "  created  equal,"  i.  306. 
Natural  Inequalities,  i.  307,  315,  337,  338. 
Natural  and  political  inequalities  too  intimately  associated  to  be 

studied  apart.  Theory  suggested  by  Prof.  Huxley,  i.  311. 
Social  Mind,  Two  kinds  of,  one  of  which  enslaves  the  other,  ii.  185. 
"  Inequality  of  Benefits,"  Spencer  Theory,  i.  281 ;  ii.  5,  252,  253. 
Infant's  Brain,  Smoothness  of,  i.  165. 
Inorganic  and  Organic  States,  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley's  classification  of  Forms 

of  Government,  i.  253. 
Instinct,  Constancy  of  an  animaPs  conduct  under  the  same  conditions, 

i.  346. 
Insurance,  Economy  that  would  be  effected  by  elimination  of,  in  a  Col- 

lectivist  State,  ii.  279. 
Intelligence. 

Animal  Intelligence,  Dr.  Thomdike's  Experiments,  i.  166. 
Intelligence  in  the  Service  of  Selfishness  an  obstacle  to  the  attain- 
ment of  justice,  i.  302. 
Morality  and  Intelligence,  Conflict  between,  ii.  498. 
Predatory  System,  Application  of  intelligence  securing  the  best  food 

to  both  predator  and  prey,  ii.  66. 
Keligion  and  Intelligence,  Determining  respective  rdUs  of,  in  evolu- 
tion and  development,  i.  85. 
International  or  Secondary  Environment,  i.  141. 
National  Morality,  Effect  on,  i.  144,  145. 

Natural  and  International  Environment,  Similarity  between,  i.  143. 
International  Belations,  Effect  of  Trusts,  Danger  of  eliminating  inter- 
national competition,  ii.  555. 
Invention. 

Capitalists'  interest  in  suppressing  inventions,  ii.  288. 
Collectivism. 

Objection  that  all  stimulus  to  invention  would  be  removed,  ii.  288. 
Tendency  of  invention  to  replace  work  involving  drudgery,  by 
machinery,  ii.  290,  426. 
Ireland,  Recent  legislation  on,  Embarrassment  occasioned  to  statesmen 
by  an  aggressive  minority  dragging  forward  measures  for  which  the 
community  is  not  ripe,  ii.  506. 
Italy. 

City  Republics,  Rise  of,  ii.  73,  100. 

Major  and  Minor  Arts,  Combination  of  Workingmen,  ii.  100. 
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JENKS'S,  Prof.,  Tables  showing  prices  of  Articles  whicli  had  giren  rise 
to  Trusts,  ii.  548. 
Journeymen  Guilds,  ii.  104,  note. 
Justice. 

Absolute  Justice,  Altomatiye  doctrine  of,  i.  282. 
Act  of  Justice. 

Act  of  Justice  distinguished  from  the  Sentiment  of  it«  L  281, 

288,  292. 
Definition,  i.  350. 
Adam  Smith,  on  the  Exercise  of  Justice,  i.  317. 
Com|)etitiye  System,  Impossibility  of  Justice,  ii  481. 
Definitions. 

Existing  Definitions,  i.  279,  282,  317. 

Lack  of  Definition  by  early  Political  Philosophers,  L  6. 

Proposed  I>efinition,  i.  288,  295,  360. 

Criticism  of  proposed  definition,  i.  316 ;  ii.  5. 
Limits  put  to  exorbitant  claims  of  morality,  i.  319. 
Political  Debate,  Discursiveness  restricted,  1.  324. 
Spencerian  description  of  justice  contrasted  with  proposed 
definition,  ii.  5. 
Different  Senses  in  which  the  word  '*  justice"  is  used,  L  282,  316. 
Evolution  of,  i.  283. 
Expediency,  J.  S.  Mill's  Contention  that  justice  is  equivalent  to 

expediency  in  the  making  of  laws,  i.  317. 
Government  constituting   that  part  of    the  artificial  environment 
created  by  man,  which  is  expressed  in  laws,  or  in  social  and  econo- 
mic institutions  protected  by  laws,  ii.  7. 
Natural  Justice,  so-called,  i.  275. 
Obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  Justice,  i.  300. 
Inequalities  amongst  Men.     (See  that  title.) 
Intelligence  in  the  service  of  selfishness  masquerading  as  hu- 
manity, i.  302. 
Natural  Obstacles,  i.  305,  330 ;  ii.  474. 
Sentiment  of  Justice. 

Act  of  Justice  distinguished  from  the  Sentiment  of  it,  i.  281, 

288,  292. 
Definition,  i.  289. 

Factors  contributing  to  form  our  Sentiment  of  Justice,  i.  29]. 
Summary,  i.  326 ;  ii.  439. 
Virtue,  Justice  regarded  as  a  Virtue,  i.  342,  350,  359. 

Problems  of  conduct  complicating  the  Wrtue  of  justice,  i.  352. 
Justin  Martyr's  description  of  Christianity,  ii.  39. 

T^  IDD'S,  Mr.,  Views  on  the  r6le  of  religion  in  social  evolution,  i.  83,  note. 
■*^     Knighthood. 

Ceremony  for  the  presenting  of  new  knights,  ii.  80. 

Chaucer's  description  of  a  knight,  ii.  78. 
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Knighthood  {continued),  A 

Education  of  candidates  for,  ii.  79. 

Launcelot,  Sir  Ector's  eulogy  of,  ii.  78. 

Milton  on,  ii.  79. 
Koran,  verses  from,  ii.  20. 

T  ABOUB. 

Collectivist  State,  Work  in.    (See  Collectivism.) 

Condition  of  Workingmen,  Possibility  of  improving,  under  existing 
industrial  system,  Hypothetical  illustration,  ii.  113,  116, 125. 

Government,  Dangerous  notion  among  workingmen  that  no  special 
qualification  or  experience  is  required,  ii.  308,  311. 

Ignorance  of  political  problems,  Forces  contributing  to  prevent  work- 
ingmen acquiring  knowledge,  ii.  304,  312. 

"Inalienable  right  to  work,"  Declaration  by  Louis  XVI.  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  guilds,  ii.  105. 

Liberty  of  Contract,  ii.  209,  214. 

Market,  Oppression    of,  upon    Employers,  Enlightenment  of   the 
workingman,  ii.  230. 

Power  of  popular  force  if  not  disunited  by  a  dividing  financial  doc- 
trine, ii.  523. 

Begulation   of.    (See    titles    Guilds,  Tbade  Combinations,  and 
Trade  Unions.) 

Speeding  up  machinery.  Device  to  get  more  work  out  of  employees 
without  raising  wages,  ii.  437. 

Strikes,  Change  in  Character,  i.  144. 

Sweating  System,  ii.  145,  486. 

*' Villages"  free  from  labour  regulation,  Rise  of,  ii.  109. 
Labour  Cheques,  Voluntary,  ii.  332. 

Advantage  of,  owing  to  limited  possibility  of  accumulation,  ii.  417. 

Elimination  of  Corruption  by  substituting  Labour  Cheques  for  Coin, 
ii.  419. 

Private  Enterprise,  Use  of  Labour  Cheques  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
ii.  410. 

Transferable,  ii.  335. 
Ijabour  Ck)nmussion,  Keport  on  the  Change  in  Character  of  Strikes,  ii. 

144. 
Laissez  faire,  Doctrine  of. 

Best-governed  nation  is  that  which  is  governed  least,  L  3,  26;  ii.  11, 
12,  519. 

Liberty  of  Contract,  ii.  209,  214. 

Quesnay's  Teaching,  i.  26. 

Reaction  towards  individualism  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Corporation, 
i.  26,  27;  ii.  110. 

Spencer*s  Analogy  between  Society  and  an  organism.  Pernicious  in- 
fluence of,  i.  243. 

Virtue  in  Connection  with,  i.  356. 
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tiMntrckUn  and  Danrtulan  TheoiieB  of  Evolution,  1.  S9-64. 

Iisnd,  Tenaro  of,  nader  a  Collectiviit  form  of  OoTonimeiit,  ii.  S43,  4M,  I 

lAtinoelot,  Sir  Ector'e  Ealogj  of,  ii.  78. 

Oreece  and  Rome,  Development  of  Civilisation,  i.  20-23. 
Haman  laws  Etnd  laws  of  Natnie,  DiHerecce  between,  i.  16. 
Montesquieu's  Definition,  i.  17. 
Natural  Law.    (See  that  title.) 
KeligioD  and  Law,  Coonection  between,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  L  81, 
Xawjera,  Diaappearance  of,  in  a  Collectivigt  State,  ii.  382. 
ZjaKislatioii,  under  an  absolute  Mouarcby  Bud  under  a  popular  Gorein- 

ment,  Dtfl^ence  in  conditions,  ii.  607. 
LelBure. 

Collectivism,  Leisure  secured  by,  ii.  303. 

Competitive  SvBtem,  Wotkingmen  deprived  of  leifnue  neecttaiy  for 
the  acquisition  of  kcow ledge,  ii.  3(M,  312. 
Iiex  portionia.     (See  Psbdatobt  Sybtbm.) 

Xiibaral  and  ConHerrative  Parties  in  England,  Homology  between  cllAnge 
in  the  Political  organism  and  change  adopted  la  the  Dallingu  Ex- 
periments, i.  162. 
Llbertr,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v.,  pp.  203-239. 
Analysis  of,  ii.  317. 

Collectivism  interferiug  with,  alleged,  ii.  351. 
Economic  Ijberty,  ii.  348. 

Individualist  views,  "A  Plea  for  Libeitj,"  Ii.  353, 355. 
Personal  Liberty,  ii.  352. 
Political  Liberty,  Ii.  351, 
Divergent  flotions,  ii.  208. 
Economic  Liberty,  ii.  227,  34B. 

Definition,  ii.  339. 
False  Notions,  ii.  203,  205. 
Geographical  Theory,  ii.  208, 
Personal  Liberty,  Definition,  ii.  239. 
Political  Liberty. 

CoUectiviam  interfering  with,  alleged,  ii  SSI. 
Definition,  ii,  227,  239. 
United  States,  Spencer  on,  ii.  351. 
Value  of.  ii.  233. 
Property.  Bight  and  Duty,  ii.  933. 

Seeley.  Sir  J.  R.,  on  various  conceptioBS  of  liberty,  ii.  304. 
Social  and  Indnstrial  conditions  interfering  with,  ii.  207,  209,  SI 
Steps  by  which  man  has  abandoned  the  license  of  natun  fi 
security  of  law.  ii.  218. 
Rights  and  Dnties  arising  from  the  sacrifice  of  license,  ii.  S 
Summary,  ii.  237. 

Summary  and  conclusioDB  arrived  at  from  the  point  at  viev  Oi 
lectivism,  ii.  356. 
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Iilberty  (continued). 

Terms  used  in  discussing  liberty,  ii.  224. 

Three  kinds  of,  ii.  227,  239,  356.J 
Iilberty  of  Contract,  ii.  209,  214. 

Folly  of.  Trusts  and  Birmingham  alliance  demonstrating,  ii.  161. 
Idcense,  ii.  224. 
Iiocal  Government,  Struggles  of  the  people  in  the  11th  and  succeeding 

centuries,  ii.  61,  72,  100. 
IJouis  XVT.  proclaiming  the  "inalienable  right  to  work,"  ii.  105. 
Love. 

Chivalry  substituting  love  of  woman  for  love  of  Grod,  ii.  81. 

Code  of  love,  ii.  82. 

Concentrating  energy,  Force  of  love,  ii.  26. 

Round  Table,  Law  of,  ii.  79. 
Iiycurgus,  Political  work  of,  i.  200. 
laying,  practice  of,  in  trade,  ii.  134. 

TVTAINE'S,   Sir  H.,  Theory  of  the  patriarchal  origin  of  civilisation, 
^^^    i.  186,  187. 

Major  and  Minor  Arts,  Combination  of  workingmen  in  Italy,  IL  100. 
Malory,  Sir  T.,  Sir  Ector's  eulogy  of  Launcelot,  ii.  78. 
Man  as  a  Factor  in  the  domain  of  Nature,  i.  36. 
Market,  The  Tyranny  of  Private  Property,  ii.  111. 
"  Getting  the  Market." 

Collectivism,  Economy  of,  ii.  273-288,  292. 
Trusts,  Economy  resulting  from,  ii.  546. 
Oppression  of  the  Market  upon  employers,  Enlightenment  of  the 
workingman,  ii.  230. 
Marriage. 

Collectivism,  Some  partisans  of,  hostile  to  the  institution  of  marriage, 

ii.  341. 
Education  giving  no  special  preparation,  i.  127,  129. 
Equalisation  of  Men,  Institution  of  Marriage  an  Obstacle,  i.  313. 
Human  Artificial  Environment. 

Adaptation  of  function  to  environment,  Process  illustrated  in  the 

case  of  marriage,  i.  105,  111. 
Operation  of,  in  modifying  the  character  of  selection  and  pro- 
ducing an  artificial  type,  i.  104. 
Monogamy.     (See  that  title.) 
Motives  leading  to  Marriage,  i.  128. 
Natural  Law,  Ulpian's  Definition,  i.  20. 
Summary,  i.  135. 

Wealth,  Operation  of,  on  marriage  and  on  type  produced,  i.  130, 150. 
Marsh's,  Prof.,  discoveries  revealing  the  development  of  the  horse,  i.  57. 
Marx,  Theory  of  Collectivism,  ii.  386. 
Means  and  Ends,  Tendency  to  confuse  one  with  the  other,  iL  449. 
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Mecca,  Relijpon  an  anti-social  force  prior  to  the  preaching  of  Mohanuned, 

ii.  21. 
Medical  Practitioner  and  the  Political  Student,  Similarity  of  Tasks,  i.  297. 
Mental  Science  and  the  Modem  fonn  of  miracle,  ii.  29,  31. 
Merchants,  Foreign,  Harassing  restrictions  during  the  Middle  Ages,  ii.  101. 
Metoecsdan  Sacrifice,  Institution  of,  i.  192. 
Metronymic  Tribes,  i.  186 ;  ii.  219. 
Middle  Ages. 

Forces  at  work  in  Europe,  Similarity  to  those  operating  in  the 
Moslem  Empire,  ii.  47. 

Preponderating  role  of  the  religions  idea,  ii.  19,  29,  46,  55,  101. 
Militarism,  i.  80. 

Iudiu<trialism  and  Militarism. 
Comparison  between,  ii.  157. 
Militarism  yielding  to  Industrialism,  Inflaence  of  the  Cmsades, 

ii.  73,  100. 
Qualities  distinguishing  the  military  spirit  from  the  cominercial« 
ii.  75. 

Bcligion  a  Social  Factor,  i.  183. 
Mill,  J.  S.,  on  Jnstice,  i.  317. 
Milton  on  Knighthood,  ii.  79. 
Miracle,  Modern  form  of,  ii.  29. 
Missions,  Foreign,  Attitude  of  Morality,  i.  320,  322. 
Mohammedanism. 

Christiiuiity  and  Mohammedanism  compared,  ii.  20,  38,  48. 

Concentrating  force  of  a  single  idea,  ii.  28. 

Destruction  of  the  Moslem  Empire  by  the  corrupting  influence  of 
prosperity,  ii.  34,  37. 

Forces  at  work  in  creating  the  Moslem  Empire,  ii.  34. 

Loftiness  of  the  Mohanmiodan  idea,  ii.  35. 

Modern  exponent  of,  ii.  29. 

Personality  of  Mohammed  contributing  to  his  success,  ii.  22. 
Monogamy. 

Peculiar  to  man,  i.  110,  213. 

Price  paid  for  monogamy,  Prostitution,  i.  131. 

Self-restraint  involved,  i.  127. 

Summary,  i.  134. 
Monogamy  among  tlie  solitary  carnivora,  i.  110. 
Monopolies,  Device  for  escaping  the  pressure  of  competition,  IL  161. 
Montesquieu's  definition  of  Law,  i.  17. 

Moral  Forces  contributing  factors  in  forming  sentiment  of  justice,  L  S91. 
Moral  or  Ideal  Law  regarded  as  synonymous  with  Natural  Law.     (See  ' 

Natkual  Law,  Idkal.) 
Moral  Qualities  in  Man,  Development  of. 

Evolution  of  virtue,  i.  344  ;  ii.  238. 

Spencer  Theory  of  perfectibility  of  the  race,  i.  118. 

Variability,  apparent  gap  in,  i.  115. 
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Moral  Besponsibility,  Limitation  of,  ii.  479. 

Collectivist  principles,  ii.  329. 
Morality. 

Characteristics,  ii.  494. 

Chivalry,  Idea  of,  ii.  75. 

Claims  of.  Limit  set  to  exorbitant  claims  by  the  definition  of  Justice 

proposed,  i.  319,  320,  323. 
Class  morality,  Code  of  Honour,  ii.  85. 
Collectivism  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  ii.  267,  461,  482. 
Compensation,  Morality  of,  ii.  475,  503. 
Individual  and  the  State,  Code  of  morals  differing  from  that  which 

obtains  between  individuals,  ii.  197. 
Intelligence  and  Morality. 
Conflict  between,  ii.  498. 

Intelligence  making  use  of  Morality  to  attain  selfish  ends,  i.  302. 
International  or  Secondary  Environment,  Effect  on  National  Morality, 

i.  144,  145. 
Nature,  Beauty  of,  lies  chiefly  in  man's  moral  apprehension  of  it,  i.  47. 
Opposing  Selfishnesses  which  abstain  from  sin  except  within  safe 

limits,  Kind  of  morality  which  keeps  civilisation  together,  ii.  25. 
Prostitution,  Attitude  of  Morality,  i.  320. 
Religion  and  Morality,  ii.  494. 

Comparison  of,  ii.  498. 
Scientific  explanation  of  morality  as  a  blind  and  mechanical  process 

of  evolution,  ii.  461. 
Teaching  Morality,  Neglect  of,  i.  127,  129. 
Morphological  View  of  Qovemment,  ii.  9,  528. 
Municipal  Government. 
Collectivism. 

Europe  and  the  United  States,  Kelative  preparedness  for  col- 
lectivism, ii.  1,  384. 
Hypothetical  development  of,  in  the  United  States,  ii.  389. 
Corruption  resulting  from  the  alliance  between  business  and  politics, 

ii.  162,  166. 
Gas  Supply,  Tramways,  Telephone,  etc.,  Arguments  for  and  against 

municipalisation,  i.  1. 
Growth,  Principle  of,  compared  with  the  principle  of  construction, 

Municipal  Government  in  England  and  France,  i.  258. 
Guilds  the  original  protectors  of  municipal  liberties,  i.  260. 
Middle  Ages,  Struggle  for  municipal  liberties,  ii.  61,  72,  100. 
Municipal  Religion,  Creation  of,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  i.  192,  195,  197. 
Myxomycetes,  An  unconscious  association  of  individuals,  i.  247. 

JJATIONAL,  or  Primary  Environment,  i.  141. 
Natural  Law,  or  Law  of  Nature. 
Contradictory  Conceptions,  i.  5. 
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Ifatural  Law  (continued), 
DeliuitioDH. 

Montetfqaien,  i.  17. 
Proposed  Definition,  i.  71. 
Ulpian,  i.  20. 
Eyolution.    (See  that  title.) 

Human  Laws  and  Laws  of  Nature,  Difference  between,  i.  16. 
Ideal  or  Moral  Law  regarded  as  synonymooB  with  Notoral  Law. 
Mistaken  Theory  of  Early  Jurists,  i.  18,  20. 
liitchio's,  Prof.,  Inconsistency  of  Expression,  i.  38. 
Predatory  System.    (See  that  title.) 
Quesnay's  Conception  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  i.  28. 
Kousseau's  Political  Philosophy,  i.  25,  27. 
Natural  Bights. 

Contrast  between  Rights  under  the  Law  of  Man  and  so-called  Natu- 
ral Rights,  i.  293,311. 
Inconsistency  and  Error  inyolyed  in  the  expression,  i.  28,  29 ;  ii.  434. 
Notion  of,  in  Early  Times,  i.  20. 
Rousseau  and  Quesnay,  Similarity  of  teaching,  L  26. 
Natural  Selectiou. 

Climate.     (See  that  title.) 
Competition.     ( See  that  title.) 
Darwinian  Theory,  i.  59. 
Definition,  i.  88. 

Iluman  Selection  distinguished  from,  i.  123. 
Summary,  i.  171. 

(For  discussion  as  to  how  far  Natural  Selection  operates  on 
Man,  see  titles  Climate,  Competition,  Sexual  SsLBCTioiry 
etc.) 
War.     (See  that  title.) 
Naturalisation,  Granting,  in  a  Collectiyist  State,  ii.  325. 
Nature,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.,  pp.  13-32. 

Am])iguity  of  Terms  "Nature"  and  "Natural,"  Prof.  Ritchie  on,  L 

14. 
Beauty  of  Nature  lies  mostly  in  Man's  Moral  Apprehension  of  it,  L 

47. 
Collectivism. 

Objection  that  it  would  be  Artificial  or  Contrary  to  Nature,  iL 

371. 
Objections  imposed  by  Nature,  ii.  447. 
Compensation,  Emerson's  Essay  on,  i.  277. 
Creating  Power  in  Nature,  Substituting  words  "Propagating  Power" 

for  "  Creator,"  i.  35. 
Definition.     (See  sub-heading  Meanings.) 
Dual  Aspect,  i.  43. 

Effort,  Nature    distinguished  from  the  Conscious  Effort  of  Man* 
(See  Effort.) 
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N attire  (continued). 

Greek  Notion  of  Nature,  i.  43. 

Inequalities  amongst  Men.     (See  that  title.) 

Justice,  Nature  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of,  i.  305,  330. 

Legislation,  Limit  set  by  Nature,  i.  271,  272,  338. 

Liberty  in  Nature  a  question  of  physical  strength,  ii.  205. 

"Live  according  to  Nature,"  Teaching  of  Koman  Philosophers,  ii. 

17. 
Man  as  a  Factor  in  the  domain  of  Nature,  i.  36. 
Meanings  of  the  word  "  Nature." 

Definition  involving  acceptance  of  the  duality  of  Nature,  i.  48. 
Definition  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  Political  Argument,  i. 

50. 
Nature  distinguished  from  the  Conscious  Effort  of  Man.    (See 

Effort.) 
Original  and  Derived  Meanings,  i.  34,  35. 
Predatory  System.     (See  that  title.) 
Summary,  i.  48,  70. 
Nature  'Worship  and  False  Poetic  Sentiment,  i.  40. 
Neo-Darwinian  and  Neo-Lamarckian  Schools,  i.  58-64. 
Nervous  Prostration,  Condition  maintained  by  the  domination  of  a  false 

idea,  ii.  31. 
Nervous  System,  ii.  192. 

Additional  Central  Nervous  System  differentiating  Man  from  Ani- 
mals, ii.  193. 
New  York. 

Corruption  resulting  from  the  alliance  between  business  and  politics, 

ii.  163,  164,  167. 
Good  Grovernment  Clubs,  i.  vi ;  ii.  164. 
Laissez  faire  Doctrine,  Pernicious  influence  in  a  Club  organised 

against  Municipal  Misgovernment,  i.  243. 
Pauper  Colony  Bill,  Rejection  of,  ii.  296  and  note. 
Tammany  Hall,  Overthrow  of,  in  the  elections  of  1893,  i.  152,  note; 
ii.  165. 
Non-matter,  Use  of  term  to  include  all  that  is  not  matter,  i.  120. 
Non-naturcd,  Use  of  term  for  all  that  is  not  natural,  i.  120. 
Norman  Pirates,  Generosity  of,  ii.  75. 
Numa  Fompilius,  Political  Work  of,  i.  195. 

QFFICTATi. 

Official  and  State,  Objections  to  Collectivism  suggested  by  the  terms, 

ii.  263. 
Position  of,  in  a  Collectivist  State,  contrasted  with  the  position  of  an 
official  under  existing  conditions,  ii.  264,  266. 
Oil  Trust,  History  of,  showing  that  Trusts  are  powerless  to  dictate  prices, 
ii.  552. 
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Organic  Selection,  Theory  of,  L  64. 

Organic  and  Inorganic  States,  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley's  Clasdficatioii  of  Forms  of 

Govcmintnt,  i.  253. 
Osbom's,  Prof.,  Summary  of  the  Theory  of  Organic  Selection,  i.  64. 
Over-production. 

Colonisation  stimnlated  by,  ii.  129,  149,  159,  232. 

Evil  of  the  present  system  and  benefits  of  a  system  of  Collectiyism,  iL 

284. 
Falsehood  of  Statement  and  Fact  resulting  fVom  Competition,  ii.  134. 
Foreign  Markets,  Over-production  stimulating  search  for,  ii.  129,  131, 
149.  159,  231. 
Industrial  Commission  Report,  ii.  542. 
Increased  number  of  Transactions,  Method  of  making-np  for  dixnin- 

ishcil  ])rufits,  ii.  127,  128. 
Irreguliirity  of  employment  due  to,  ii.  126,  132. 
Partial  Over-production,  ii.  126  and  note. 
Prices,  Methods  of  restoring  high  prices,  ii.  541. 
Recurring  periods  of  general  over-production,  Theory  o^  it  126,  note. 
Say,  Mr.  J.  B.,  on,  ii.  536. 
Summary  of  Consequences,  ii.  131. 
Trusts,  Over-production  the  principal  cause  of,  ii.  536,  537. 

IDAN,  gud  of  hunters.  Legendary  suggestion  of  the  Predatory  system,  L 

■*■    43. 

Fan- Athenian  Feast,  Institution  of,  i.  192. 

Pantheistic  Philosophy  substituting  Nature  for  Grod,  i.  35. 

Papal  Power,  Rise  of,  ii.  56. 

Partial  Collectivism.     (See  Collectivism.) 

Party  System  of  Government,  Scope  for,  in  a  Collectivist  State,  ii.  326. 

Patriarchal  System,  ii.  219. 

Origin  of  human  civilisation.  Sir  II.  Maine's  Theory,  i.  186,  187. 
Patriotism. 

Concentrating  Energy,  Force  of  patriotism,  ii.  26. 

Rome,  Patriotism  in,  ii.  16. 

Selfishness,  Form  of,  ii.  25,  note. 
Pauperism  and  Crime. 

Descrij)tion  of  what  pauperism  is,  ii.  154. 

Dutch  method  of  dealing  with  paupers,  Farm  Colonies,  ii.  296,  399. 

Elimination  by  universal  practice  of  Charity  and  Sacrifice,  Doctrine 
of,  ii.  153. 

Guilds,  Tyranny  and  Exclusiveness  causing  pauperism,  ii.  108. 

Industrialism,  Pauperism  and  Crime  an  inevitable  result,  ii.  154,  156. 

Market,  Tyranny  of,  ii.  112. 

New  York,  Rejection  of  Pauper  Colony  Bill,  ii.  296  and  note. 

Treatment  of,  under  the  Competitive  System,  ii.  155,  157, 

Unwillingness  to  w^ork,  Cause  and  Cure  of,  ii.  294. 
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Ferfectibilit7  of  the  Bace. 

Faith,  Value  of,  in  political  science,  ii.  470. 
Spencer  Theory,  i.  3,  118. 
Personal  Attractiveness,  Difference  in,  a  barrier  to  eqnalitj  amongst  men, 

i.  315,  338. 
Philanthropy,   Spencer's  Denunciation  of  "  Coercive  philanthropy,"  L 

242. 
Philippines,  Annexation  by  the  United  States,  Demand  for  new  markets, 

ii.  131,  159. 
Physiological  View  of  Govermnent,  ii.  9,  528. 
Physiolofiry  of  the  Mind,  ii.  190. 
Pianos,  Manufacture  of,  by  Private  Enterprise  in  a  CoUectivist  State,  iL 

410,  414. 
Piece-work  System,  in  connection  with  Collectivism,  ii.  269. 
Poetic  False  Sentiment  and  Nature  Worship,  i.  40. 
Political  Institutions. 

Force  of  Habit  in  framing  early  institutions,  i.  180. 
Political  Idberty,  ii.  239. 

Collectivism  interfering  with,  alleged,  ii.  351. 
Definition,  ii.  227. 

United  States,  Political  Liberty  in,  Spencer  on,  iL  351. 
Value  of,  ii.  233. 
Political  OfQ.ce,  Property  in,  ii.  529,  530. 
Political  Science,  Value  of  Faith  in,  ii.'  469. 
Political  Student  and  the  Medical  Practitioner,  Similarity  of  Tasks,  L 

297. 
Politics. 

Corruption  arising  from  the  alliance  between  business  and  politics,  ii. 

160, 161,  234. 
Debate,  Discursiveness  limited  by  the  Definition  of  Justice  proposed, 

i.  324. 
Duty  of  Co-operation  and  of  substituting  intellectual  for  accidental 

methods,  ii.  491. 
Idea,  Power  of,  ii.  32. 
Political  Struggles,  Definition  as  struggles  between  different  groups 

of  the  community  upon  the  question  of  property,  ii.  222. 
Practical  Politics,  Elements  which  must  concur  to  bring  a  measure 

within  range  of,  ii.  505. 
Reform  movements.  Failure  of,  owing  to  collision  with  private  inter- 
ests, ii.  163,  165. 
Science  and  Religion,  Tendency  of  both  to  discourage  effort,  ii.  526. 
Selfishness,  Action  of.  Enactment  of  those  measures  only  which  have 

behind  them  the  largest  political  fund,  ii.  507,  525. 
Workingmen,  Attitude  of,  Confidence  in  Trade  Unions  shaken  by 
the  result  of  the  engineers*  strike  in  1897-98,  ii.  523. 
Poor  Iiaws  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Increase  in  Pauperism,  ii.  109. 

38 
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Population. 

Collectivism  forming  no  check  to  population  alleged.  Proposed  check, 

ii.  339. 
Increase  in,  under  stimulus  of  colonisation,  iL  129. 
Waste  of  population,  Treatment  of,  under  the  CompetltiTe  System,  iL 
155, 157. 
Predatory  System. 

Communitj  Law,  i.  295. 
Compciisution,  Emerson's  Essay  on,  1.  277. 
Competition.     (See  that  title.) 
Definition,  i.  29. 
Description,  i.  44. 

Forces  at  work  in  the  relation  between  predator  and  prey,  ii.  66,  68. 
Greek  notion  of  Nature,  i.  43. 
Tribal  conflict,  i.  81. 

Working  of  the  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest  in  a  state  of  Natuze  and 
the  working  of  it  subject  to  the  influence  of  man,  L  73. 
Prices. 

Methods  of  restoring  high  prices,  ii.  541. 
Normal,  Natural,  or  Static  Price,  ii.  547. 
Trusts,  Effect  of. 

Fluctuations  determined  by  the  World's  prodaction.  Trusts  un- 
able to  materially  affect,  i.  550. 
Jonks's,  Prof.,  Tables,  ii.  548. 

Lowering  of  prices  owing  to  the  appreciation  of  Currency,  Trusts 
unable  to  resist  the  general  law,  ii.  549. 
Primary  or  National  Environment,  i.  141. 
Primogeniture,  i.  130. 
Private  Enterprise,  Scope  for,  in  a  Collectivist  Community,  iL  892,  409. 

Limits  of  State  and  Individual  Enterprise,  ii.  412. 
Private  Property.    (See  Property.) 

Proctor,  Mr.  J.  R.,  on  Over-production  in  the  United  States,  ii.  159. 
Production. 

Elimination  of  competition,  Political  v.  Commercial  Methods,  iL  S. 
()ver-j)ro(luction.     (See  that  title.) 

Spencer  encomiums  on  the  Competitive  System,  ii.  285,  note. 
Trusts,  Economics  resulting  from,  ii.  544. 

Wastefulness  of  the  competitive  system,  and  economy  that  would  be 
effected  under  a  Collectivist  form  of  government,  ii.  278,  284. 
Productive  toU,  Power  of,  Inequality  amongst  men,  ii.  185. 
Profit. 

Diminished  profits,  making  up  deficit  by  increased  number  of  trans- 
actions, ii.  127,  128. 
Rate  of  profit  regulating  movements  of  Capital,  ii.  132. 
"  Progress  and  Poverty,"  Rhetorical  Insincerity  of  certain  passages,  i.  31. 
Prohibition,  Legislation  exacting  of  the  public  greater  self-restraint  than 
it  is  capable  of,  i.  271. 
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Propagating  Power,  Substitating,  for  the  word  *'  Creator  "  to  denote  creat- 
ing power  in  Natnre  as  opposed  to  creating  power  outside  of  Nature, 
i.  35. 
Property,  Private  Property,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  pp.  87-174, 
Church  and  Private  Property,  ii.  170. 
Civilising  force  of,  by  promoting  self-control,  ii.  89. 
Collectivism. 

Abolition  of  the  principle  of  private  property  in  the  sources  of 

production,  ii.  242,  262. 
Division  of  property  amongst  the  people,  Mistaken  notion  regard- 
ing Collectivism,  ii.  243. 
Elimination  of  private  property  the  accumulation  of  which  could 
control  the  services  of  others,  ii.  372,  373. 
Combination  against.     (See  titles  Tradb  Combinations  and  Tbade 

Unions.) 
Curtailing  the  rights  of  private  property  in  proportion  as  the  degree 

of  socialisation  becomes  higher,  ii.  229. 
Definition,  ii.  226. 

Democratic  force  of,  by  overthrowing  aristocracy  of  birth,  ii.  96. 
Dutt/  to  respect  property  in  return  for  the  advantage  of  right  in  prop- 
erty, ii.  225. 
Industrial  results,  ii.  124. 
Kinds  of  property,  ii.  529. 

Necessary  phase  through  which  man  had  to  pass,  ii.  444. 
Preservation  of  private  property  an  instance  of  selfishness  masquerad- 
ing as  humanity,  i.  302. 
Political  struggles,  Definition  as  struggles  between  different  groups 

of  the  community  upon  the  question  of  property,  ii.  222. 
Kecognition  of  Property,  i.  312;  ii.  225. 
Animals,  ii.  90,  91,  183,  note,  223,  372. 
Property  of  the  Male  in  the  Female,  i.  108. 
Rights  of  Property. 

Natural  contrasted  with  Human  Law,  i.  293,  311. 
Opportunities  for  oppression,  ii.  225. 

Sentiment  of  Justice,  Comparison  of  Spartan  with  Modem  opin- 
ion, i.  289. 
Self-control. 

mimiuation  of  inherited  instincts  of  ferocity  and  servility  through 

the  institutions  of  private  property,  ii.  94. 
Men  and  animals  solving  the  problem  of  property  by  exercise  of, 
ii.  91. 
Sense  of,  involving  a  sense  of  obligation,  ii.  91,  184. 
Social  results,  ii.  152,  157. 

Socialising  force  of,  by  association  in  guilds,  ii.  102. 
Tyranny  of.  The  Market,  ii.  111. 
Proprietary  Articles,  Device  for  escaping  pressure  of  competition,  ii.  161. 
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Prostitution* 

CoUectiyist  Society,  Disappearance  of  Prostitation,  ii.  343. 

State  Employment  a  solution  of  the  economic  problem,  ii.  400. 

Definition,  ii.  343. 

Economic  Problem,  ii.  3. 

Morality,  Attitude  of,  i.  320. 

Price  paid  for  the  institution  of  Marriage,  i.  131. 

Reduced  Wages,  Effect  of,  ii.  135. 
Protection,  Expedient  for  escaping  from  foreign  competition,  ii.  161. 
Public  Enterprises,  Economy  of  Collectivism,  ii.  276. 
Public  Opinion,  i.  271. 
Public  Ownership  of  public  utilities,  Hypothetical  development  of  Co 

lectivism  in  the  United  States,  ii.  393. 
Public  Stores,  Hypothetical  development  of  Collectivism  in  the  Unite 
States,  ii.  395. 

QUIjSNAY  and  Bousseau,  Similarity  of  teachings  on  Natural  Bight 
i.  26. 

"p  ABBIT,  Pursuit  of,  by  Weasel,  Characteristics  of  herbivora  and  cam 

vora,  i.  76. 
Bailroada. 

Economy  of  Collectivism,  ii.  276. 

Sacrifice  of  the  picturesque  owing  to  exigencies  of  the  Competitiv 
System,  ii.  379. 
Beason  the  great  enemy  of  religious  enthusiasm,  ii.  37. 
Beasoning  Power  in  Animals,  Dr.  Thorndike^s  Experiments,  i.  166, 
Beligion. 

Aim  of,  ii.  499. 

Ancient  Religions,  Appearance  of  being  the  degenerate  relics  of  j 

purer  religion,  i.  182. 
Anti-social  Force,  Beligion  as. 
Arab  Individualism,  ii.  21. 

Greece  and  Bome,  Family  religion  exercising  an  anti-social  tea 
dency,  i.  183. 
Collectivism,  Sanction  of  religion,  ii.  485,  502, 
Community  life.  Value  of  religion,  ii.  500. 
Concentrating  Energy,  Force  of  religion,  ii.  26. 
Decay  of  the  Religious  idea,  ii.  60. 
Definition,  i.  84. 

Development  retarded  by  Religion,  Instance  of,  i.  99. 
Effort. 

Capacity  for,  bolstered  by  Religion,  i.  358. 
Discouragement  of,  by  exaggerating  the  rSle  of  Froyidence,  iL 
Faith,  ii.  466. 

Definition  of,  ii.  499. 
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Beliffion  (continued). 

Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  goyeming  class,  Keligion  perpetu- 
ating, i.  214. 
Greece  and  Rome,  Development  of  Civilisation.     (See  that  title.) 
Guilds,  Mediaeval,  Preponderating  rdle  of  religion,  ii.  103. 
Habit,  Influence  of,  i.  181,  183. 
Idea,  Power  of,  in  religion,  ii.  23. 
Intelligence  and  Religion,  Determining  respective  rSles  of,  in  evolu 

tion  and  development,  i.  85. 
Kidd's,  Mr.,  Views  on  rdle  of,  in  social  evolution,  i.  83. 
Man  differentiated  from  animals  by  the  fact  of  religion,  i.  82,  84. 
Methods  by  which  religion  operates  upon  men,  ii.  27. 
Middle  Ages,  Preponderating  rd/e  of  the  religious  idea,  ii.  18,  29,  46, 

55,  101. 
Mohammedanism,  ii.  20,  28. 
Morality  and  Religion,  ii.  494. 

Comparison  of,  ii.  498. 
Place  of,  in  the  scheme  of  forces  at  work  in  society,  ii.  71. 
Reason  the  great  enemy  of  religious  enthusiasm,  ii.  37. 
Reverence,  Gift  of,  conferred  by  Religion,  ii.  501. 
Science  and  Religion. 

Conflict  between,  ii.  464,  489,  503. 

Difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  aim  of  government,  ii.  518. 
Social  Factor  in  Primitive  Civilisation,  i.  183. 
Reverence,  Gift  of,  conferred  by  religion,  ii.  501. 
Bight  to  a  trade.  Trade  Union  problems  arising  from  conflicting  claims. 

Case  of  Shipwrights  and  Joiners,  ii.  141. 
Bights. 

Contrast  between  Rights  under  the  Law  of  Man  and  so-called  Natural 

Rights,  i.  293,  311. 
Natural  Rights.     (See  that  title.) 
Rights  of  Property.     (See  Property.) 
Bitchie.  Prof. 

Destructiveness  of  Prof.  Ritchie*s  philosophical  work,  i.  15,  16. 
Nature  and  Natural,  Animadversion  on  ambiguity  of  terms,  i.  14. 
Nature,  Confusion  arising  from  the  use  of  the  word  to  include  and 
also  to  exclude  man,  i.  37. 
Bochef  oucauld.  Definition  of  Justice,  i.  279. 
Bocks,  Preservation  of  the  records  of  Natural  Evolution,  i.  56. 
Bodbertus,  Equalisation  and  Rotation  of  tasks  in  a  CoUectivist  State,  ii. 

268,  271. 
Boxnan  Church.     (See  Christian  Church.) 
Borne  and  Greece,  Development  of  Civilisation.    (See  Greece  ajw 

Rome.) 
Bousseau,  Political  Philosophy  of,  i.  25. 
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CAY,  Mr.  J.  B.,  on  0\'er-prodaction,  ii.  536. 

"^    SooDery,  Destruction  of,  owing  to  Industrial  oonaiderations,  ii.  381. 

Sohaffle'a  Definition  of  Collectivism,  ii.  250. 

Sdence. 

Effort,  Discouragement  of,  by  destroying  hope,  ii.  526. 

Government,  Aim  of,  Difference  of  opinion  between  different  groups 

in  the  Scientific  world,  ii.  519. 
Religion  and  Science,  Conflict  between,  ii.  464,  489,  503. 

Difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  aim  of  Grovemmont,  ii.  518. 
Science  offering  no  explanation  of  the  force  which  animates  the 
world,  ii.  462. 
Secondary  or  Intemational  Environment.    (See  Intbbkational  ob 

Secondary  Environment.) 
Beeley,  Sir  J.  R. 

Forms  of  Government,  Classification  as  organic  and  inorganic,  i.  253. 
Lil)ertv,  ii.  204. 

Society  and  living  organisms.  Resemblance  between,  i.  253. 
Self-ffovemment,  Struggles  of  tlio  people  in  the  11th  and  succeeding 

centuries,  ii.  61,  72,  100. 
Self-restraint,  Evolution  of,  i.  112,  120. 

Animals,  Capacity  for  self-restraint,  i.  116. 

Human  Self-restraint  differentiated  from  that  observed  in  Animals* 

i.  117. 
Inequality  in  power  of,  amongst  men,  ii.  185, 
Monogamy,  Benefit  of,  i.  127. 

Moral  Qualities  in  Man,  Development  of.     (See  that  title.) 
Private  property,  Civilising  force  of,  by  promoting  self-control,  ii.  89. 
Religious  idealist's  standpoint,  i.  112,  117. 
Spencer  Theory,  i.  117. 
Selfishness. 

Distraction  of  energy  occasioned  by,  ii.  23,  24. 

Doctrine  that  selfishness  is  ineradicable.  Collectivism  in  connection 

with,  ii.  260. 
Effort,  Capacity  for,  Selfishness  bolstering,  i.  358. 
Happiness,  Selfishness  the  great  obstacle,  ii.  527. 
Inconsistency  and  hopelessness  of  the  effort  to  build  selfish  institutions 

upon  an  unselfish  religious  idea,  ii.  37. 
Justice. 

Attainment  of,  Selfishness  an  obstacle,  i.  302. 
Sentiment  of  Jnstice,  Contention  that  Selfishness  is  a  contribnt- 
ing  Factor,  i.  291. 
Meaning  for  purpose  of  Political  discussion,  Selfishness  which  disre- 
gards tlie  interest  of  others,  ii.  25,  note. 
Politics,  Constancy  of  Selfishness,  Enactment  of  those  measures  only 
which  have  behind  them  the  largest  Political  fund,  ii.  507,  525. 
Sentiment  of  Justice.    (See  Justice.) 
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Servants,  Qnestion  of  Domestic  Service  in  a  Collectiyist  State,  ii.  424. 
Servius  Tulliufi,  Political  work  of,  i.  197. 
Sewaffe  Disposal,  ii.  154,  155. 
Sexual  Jealousy. 

Animals,  i.  107,  110,  187,  276. 

Man,  Development  of  recognition  of  Property  of  the  Male  in  the 

Female,  i.  108. 
Social  Improvement  Schemes,  Failure  to  take  dne  account  of  Sexnal 
Jealousy,  i.  133,  note  ;  ii.  347. 
Sexual  Kelations. 
Animals,  i.  109. 
Defined  Sexual  Relations,  Development  of,  by  survival  of  Monogamy, 

i.  111. 
Man,  i.  186,  188;  ii.  219. 
Summary,  i.  133. 

(See  also  titles  Marriage  and  Monogamy.) 
Sexual  Selection. 

Competition  between  individuals  of  the  same  species,  i.  90. 
Human  distinguished  from  Animal  Selection,  i.  103. 
Human  Selection,  General  Tendencies,  i.  126. 
Shaw,  Mr.  A.,  on  Municipal  Government  in  England  and  France,  i.  258, 261. 
Shelley's  dictum  that  a  man  who  is  starving  is  not  free,  ii.  205. 
Shipbuilding  Trade,  Problems  arising  from  conflicting  claims  of  ship- 
wrights and  joiners,  ii.  141. 
Single  Tax,  Theory  of,  ii.  421. 
Sister  of  Charity,  Training  of,  a  carefully  devised  system  for  destroying 

self-consideration,  ii.  27. 
Slavery. 

Slavery  consistent  with  Natural  Law  and  Roman  Politics,  i.  232. 
Social  and  Industrial  conditions  creating,  ii.  207,  364. 
Status  of  a  Slave,  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley's  Description,  ii.  205. 
Ulpian's  Definition  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  i.  20. 
Smith,  Adam,  on  the  exercise  of  Justice,  i.  317. 
Socialism,  Objections  to.  Individualist  Arguments,  ii.  228. 
Social  Classification. 

CoUectivist  State,  ii.  299,  300. 

Substituting  a  wealth  basis  for  that  of  birth  and  religion,  i.  194,  197  ; 
ii.  96. 
Social  Improvement  Schemes,  Failure  to  take  due  account  of  Natural 
Hostile  Forces :  — 
Nature  herself  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  Justice,  i.  305. 
Sexual  Jealousy,  i.  133  ;  ii.  347. 
Social  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  pp.  175-202. 
Animals,  i.  176;  ii.  179. 

Character  of  the  socialisiog  force  that  brings  Animals  together 
for  a  common  purpose  has  so  far  baffled  Scientific  explanatioDi 
ii.  180. 
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Social  Mind  (continued). 

Definition,  ii.  177,  178,  note.  • 

Inconsistencies  of  character  arising  from  fiEulare  of  edacation.to  take 

account  of  the  duality  of  the  mind,  ii.  196. 
Man,  ii.  184. 

Physiology  of  the  Mind,  ii.  190. 

Points  of  view  from  which  the  Social  Mind  must  be  studied,  ii.  178. 
Kesponse  of  the  Social  Mind  to  influences  about  it,  Extent  and  manner 

of,  ii.  199. 
Self-consciousness,  Faculty  for,  ii.  192. 

Sub-conscious  Automaton  within  the  conscious  mind,  iL  190, 194. 
Summary,  ii.  195. 
Society. 

Comparison  to  a  green-house,  i.  250. 

Conscious  Forces  engaged  in  moulding  Society,  Principle  of  Con- 
struction :  — 
Education,  i.  266. 

GrOYemment,  Conscious  forces  in  operation,  ii.  67,  92. 
Religion  belonging  to  the  Conscious  forces  so  far  as  it  is  nnpeiv 

verted  by  selfishness,  ii.  71. 
Self-restraint,  Faculty  of,  i.  248,  270. 
Contention  that  Society  is  an  organism :  — 

Difference  not  mentioned  by  Spencer,  i.  246. 

Differences  distinguishing  Society  from  an  organism,  i.  246,  S67. 

Seeley's,  Sir  J.  R.,  Conclusions,  i.  253. 

Society  resembles  an  organism  only  in  so  far  as  it  escapee  the 

control  of  art,  i.  263,  265. 
Spencer's  Teaching,  i.  239,  240,  242,  245. 
Summary,  i.  267 ;  ii.  441,  443. 
Definition,  i.  264. 
Development  of  societies  of  men  and  of  societies  of  other  ETiog^ 

organisms,  Difference  between,  i.  246  ;  ii.  68,  443,  446. 
Society,  though  not  an  organism,  is  an  association  of  organisine^ 

Limit  to  legislation,  i.  271. 
Unconscious  forces  engaged  in  moulding  Society,  Principle  of  growth.- 
Association,  Faculty  of,  i.  247,  269. 
Custom,  i.  264. 
Egotism,  i.  266,  269. 
Government,  Forces  at  work  corresponding  to  the  relation  he- 

tween  predator  and  prey,  ii.  67,  92. 
Habit,  i.  248 ;  ii.  34,  47. 
Idea,  Power  of,  in  politics,  ii.  32. 
Philanthropy,  i.  266. 
Soil,  Difference  in  value  of,  an  obstacle  to  the  equalisation  of  meiii  L  810^ 

312. 
Solon,  Political  work  of,  i.  193. 
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Soul,  Defined  for  the  pnrpose  of  political  discnssion  as  facnltj  of  con- 
scious effort,  i.  250. 
Spanish-American  "War,  an  instance  of   selfishness  masquerading  as 

humanity,  i.  302. 
Sparta,  Failure  of  the  Communistic  Constitution  imposed  by  Lycorgus,  i, 

200. 
Spencer,  Mr.  Herbert. 

Ancestor  Worship,  i.  186. 
Evolution,  Definition  of,  i.  67,  245. 
Justice,  Description  of,  i.  280. 

Proposed  definition  of  justice  contrasted  with  Spencerian  philos- 
ophy, ii.  5. 
Marriage  and  "Adaptation  of  Function  to  Environment,"  i.  104,  111. 
Political  Liberty  in  the  United  States,  ii.  351. 
Production  and  Distribution  under  the  Competitive  System,  ii.  285, 

note. 
Self-restraint,  "Doomed  to  Perfection"  Theory,  i.  117. 
Social  Development  forming  part  of  Evolution  in  general,  i.  244.; 
Society  and  living  organisms.  Analogy  between,  i.  239,  240,  242,  245. 
Virtue,  Evolution  of,  Factor  of  will  ignored,  i.  355. 
Spirit  and  Spiritual,  Use  of  the  words  "  Nature  "  and  "  Natural "  as  op- 
posed to,  i.  39. 
Sponge,  An  unconscious  association  of  individuals,  i.  247 ;  ii.  180. 
Sports,  i.  114,  158,  215. 
State. 

Art,  Necessity  for  State  Intervention  in  some  fields  of  art,  ii.  377.       > 

Family  and  the  State,  Differences  between,  i.  225. 

Official  and  State,  Objections  to  Socialism  suggested  by  the  terms,  ii. 

263. 
Relation  of  an  individual  to  the  State,  Inconsistency  of  action  in,  ii. 
197. 
State  Orders. 

Dividend  Coupon  and  State  Order,  Difference  between,  ii.  402,  note. 
Transferable  Order  on  public  stores,  expressed  in  money,  ii.  396. 
Steel  Trust,  History  of,  ii.  540. 
Stimulus  to  exertion  insufficient.  Objection  to  Collectivism,  discussed,  ii. 

365. 
Strikes. 

Character,  Change  in,  Royal  Labour  Commission  Report,  ii.  144. 
Number  of,  per  annum,  ii.  144. 
Sugar  Trust. 

Competition,  Influence  in  keeping  prices  reasonable,  ii.  550. 
History  of,  showing  evil  of  over-production,  ii.  540. 
Suggestion,  Power  of,  ii.  194,  345,  368. 
Summary  of  Arguments  presented  in  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  ii.  433. 
Survival  of  the  Fittest.    (See  Pbbdatobt  Ststem.) 
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Bweatlzis  Systexn,  ii.  145,  486. 
Byphilio,  i.  98. 

'T'AMMANY  HATiTi,  Overthrow  of,  in  the  New  York  Elections  of 
"*"      1893,  i.  152,  note;  ii.  165. 
Teleoloffical  View  of  Goverument,  ii.  529. 
Temperament,  i.  76,  note. 
Templars,  Order  of,  ii.  99. 
Theseus,  Political  Keforms  attributed  to,  i.  191. 

Thomdike's,  Dr.,  Experiments  on  reasoning  power  in  Animals,  i.  166. 
Time,  Element  of,  in  Natnral  and  in  Hnman  Evolution,  i.  157,  169. 

Adaptation  of  Animal  Organisms  to  new  environments.  Experi- 
ments, i.  158. 
Ilomologj  between  the  character  of  change  adopted  in  the  Dal- 
liuger  Experiments  and  the  character  of  change  in  the  political 
organism,  Alternating  ascendency  of  Liberal  and  Conserya- 
tive  Parties  in  England,  i.  162. 
Human  institutions  cannot  profitably  develop  faster  than  indiyidnal 

character,  i.  169. 
Individualism  and  Collectivism,  Alternative  adoption  of,  ii.  4,  14. 
Mind  of  Man  differing  from  that  of  Animals  in  rapidity  of  adapta- 
tion  to  changes   of  intellectual   environment.  Dr.  Thomdike's 
Experiments,  i.  166. 
Towns,  Struggles  for  self-government  in  the  11th  and  succeeding  Cen- 
turies, ii.  61,  72, 100. 
Trade. 

Competition.     (See  that  title.) 

Falsehood  of  statement  and  fact  induced  by  Competition,  iL  134. 
Foreign  Merchants,  Harassing  restrictions  in  the  Middle  Agee,ii.  101. 
Foreign  Trade. 

Collectivist  Community,  Foreign  Trade  in,  ii.  337, 
Over-production  stimulating  search  for  foreign  markets,  iL  1S9» 
131,  149,159,231. 
Industrial  Commission  Report,  ii.  542,  note. 
Militarism  yielding  to  Industrialism,  Influence  of  the  Crusades,  ii.  73, 
100. 
Trade  Combinations. 

Alliances,  Combination  of  Workmen  and  Employers,  ii.  150, 151, 161, 

215,  216,  note,  554. 
Employers,  ii.  214. 

France,  Associations  of  Employers  and  Employees,  ii.  553. 
Guilds.     (See  that  title.) 

Major  and  Minor  Arts,  Combination  of  Workingmen  in  Italy,  ii.  lOO. 
Trade  Unions. 

Act  of  1799  forbidding  Combinations  of  Workingmen,  ii.  211. 
Administration,  Development  of,  ii.  315. 
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Trade  Unions  (continued). 

Apprenticeship  Question,  ii.  138. 

Boy  Labour,  Attempted  Restriction,  ii.  140. 

"  Complacency  "  and  "  Contempt,"  Spirit  of,  engendered  by  Trade 

Unionism,  ii.  319. 
Confidence  of  Workmen  shaken  by  the  result  of  the  Engineers' 

Strike  in  1897-98,  Alternative  of  Politics,  ii.  523. 
Legal  Position,  Power  to  use   the  Law  Courts  to  discipline  others 

without  possibility  of  attack  in  return,  ii.  211. 
Limitations,  ii.  148. 

Political  Errors  corrected  in  Members,  ii.  316. 

Power  of  compelling  membership  and  of  controlling  actions  of  non- 
members,  ii.  211. 
Bight  to  a  Trade,  Problems  arising  from  conflicting  claims.  Case  of 

Shipwrights  and  Joiners,  ii.  141. 
Service  rendered  by  Trade  Unions,  ii.  137. 
Social  Lessons  taught  to  members,  ii.  317.  * 

Sweating :  An  unsolved  problem,  ii.  145. 
Unemployed  :  An  unsolved  problem,  ii.  148. 
Wages. 

Common  Rule,  a  universally  applied  rate  of,  ii.  142. 
Foreign  Competition  limiting  efforts  to  raise,  ii.  136. 
Members  of  Trade  Unions  consenting  to  reduction  of  wages  in 
order  to  raise  the  general  level^  ii.  317. 
Women,  Attempted  restriction  of  labour,  ii.  140. 
Work,  Restriction  of,  under  the  common  rule  of  wages.  Specimen  by- 
laws, ii.  142. 
Transmutation,  Lamarck  Theory,  i.  58-64. 
Tribe,  Development  of,  i.  79,  84,  108. 
Truce  of  God,  ii.  78. 
Trusts. 

Administration  of,  by  the  State. 

Hypothetical  development  of  Collectivism  in  the  United  States, 

ii.  394. 
Impossibility  of    Government    Control,  Anti-Trust    legislation 
compelling  Trusts  to  become  more  powerful,  ii.  559. 
Competition. 

Elimination  or  Diminution  of,  ii.  161,  548. 
Influence  of,  forcing  Trusts  to  keep  prices  reasonable,  ii.  547, 550. 
Economic  Advantages  of.  Evidence  taken  by  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, i.  535. 
Economy  resulting  from 
Distribution. 

Cross-Freights,  Freedom  from,  i.  545. 
"  Getting  the  Market,"  Economy  effected  by  dispensing  with 
advertising  and  commercial  travellers,  ii.  275,  546. 
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Trusts  (continued). 
Production. 

Time  saved  by  Manofactnring  only  one  dimension,  ii.  545. 
Working  Factories  at  Maximum  Efficiency,  ii.  544. 
Extent    to  which  combination    prevails    in  a  country  is  a  direct 

measure  of  its  intelligence  and  art,  ii.  555. 
International  Relations,  Effect  on,  Danger  of  eliminating  intemar 

tional  competition,  ii.  555. 
Over-production  the  principal  cause  of,  ii.  536,  537. 
Prices,  Effect  on,  ii.  549,  550. 
Summary,  ii.  553. 
Types  of  Men,  Definition  of  Noble  and  Base  Types,  ii.  446. 

TJIiPIAN,  Definition  of  Law  of  Nature,  i.  20. 
Unemployed. 

Trade  Unions  unable  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  unemployed^, 

ii.  148. 
Vagabondage  laws  enacted  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, ii.  108. 
United  States. 

Collectivism,  Hypothetical  Development,  ii.  387. 

Advance  from  Partial   Collectivism  to  Collectivism  Plroper,  Ii. 

401. 
Corruption,  Elimination  of,  by  substituting  Labour  Cheqaes  for 

Coin  as  Medium  of  Exchange,  ii.  419. 
Currency,  ii.  416. 

Voluntary  Labour  Cheques,  ii.  410. 
Domestic  Service,  Question  of,  ii.  424. 
Exchange  Value  of  Commodities,  Determination  of,  ezpreHed 

in  Labour  Cheques,  ii.  402. 
Land,  Ownership  of,  ii.  420. 
Limits  of  State  and  Individual  Enterprise,  ii.  412. 
Municipal  Ownership  and  Administration,  Extension  of,  ii.  389. 
National  Ownership  and  Administration,  Extension  of,  ii.  398. 
Occupation,  Choice  of,  ii.  405. 

Pauperism,  Prostitution,  and  Crime,  Treatment  of.  Farm  Colo- 
nies, ii.  399. 
Present  Political  Conditions,  ii.  387. 
Public  Stores,  ii.  395. 
Corruption  resulting  from  the  alliance  between  business  and  poUtlci^ 

ii.  162,  167. 
Department  Stores,  ii.  396,  note. 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Impossibility  of  adapting  a  single  Collectivist  programme  to  both 

countries,  ii.  511. 
Trade  Competition,  ii.  149. 
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United  States  (continued). 

Europe  and  the  United  States,  Kelative  preparedness  for  CoUectivism, 

ii.  1,  384. 
New  York.     (See  that  title.) 
Over-production  and  the  necessity  for  foreign  markets,  Mr.  J.  R. 

Proctor  on,  ii.  159. 
Philippines,  Annexation  of,  Demand  for  new  markets,  ii.  131,  159. 
Presidential  Campaign  of  1896  as  an  illustration  of  conflict  between 
an  un wealthy  majority  and  a  wealthy  minority,  i.  251   note;  ii. 
522. 
Vested  Interests,  Protection  of,  ii.  509. 
Unselfishness  created  by  the  force  of  a  concentrating  idea,  ii.  28. 
Unskilled  Liabour,  Performance  of,  in  a  Collectivist  State,  ii.  298,  301. 

TTAGABONDAGE,  Penal  laws  enacted  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 

century,  ii.  108. 
Variability  of  Offspring. 

Artificial  Selection  tending  to  diminish  Variability,  i.  147. 
Collectivism,  Effect  of,  would  not  be  such  as  to  limit  the  activities  of 

men,  ii.  327. 
Current  account  of,  i.  114. 
Darwinian  Theory,  i.  59. 
Education,  Free  Education  creating  an  environment  favourable  to 

progressive  types,  i.  221. 
Equalisation  of  Men,  Variability  an  insurmountable  barrier,  1.  308. 
Industrial  System  as  a  method  of  securing  variation,  i.  221. 
Lamarckian  hypothesis,  i.  115. 
Methods  by  which  the  operation  of  variability  can  be  consciously 

affected,  i.  219. 
Moral  qualities  in  Man,  Development  of,  Apparent  gap  in  Variability, 

i.  115. 
"  Sports,"  i.  114,158,215. 

Strength  of  Variability  in  spite  of  man  substituting  Artificial  for 
Natural  Selection,  i.  138. 
Vegetarianism  an  example  of  the  exaggerated  demands  of  sentiment,  i. 

321. 
Vested  interests.  Compensation  for  disturbance. 

Capricious  action  of  the  British  Parliament,  ii.  508,  and  note. 
United  States  Constitution,  Clause  protecting  vested  interests,  ii 
509. 
"Villages,"  free  from  labour  regulation.  Rise  of,  ii.  109. 
Vine,  Sir  J.  R.  S.,  on  Municipal  Government  in  England,  i.  259. 
Virtue. 

Animals,  Qualities  corresponding  to  virtue  in  man  develop  out  of 

social  relations,  i.  345 ;  ii.  494. 
Classification  of  Virtues,  i.  350. 
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Virtue  {continued). 

Conditions  to  which  Virtue  is  subject,  L  348. 

Conduct,  Virtues  complicated  by  problems  of  conduct,  i.  851. 

Conscience,  Habits  of  heart  or  mind  distinguishing  social  qualities  of 

man  from  those  of  animals,  ii.  496,  497. 
Definition,  i.  347. 

Aristotle's  Definition,  iL  496. 
Effort. 

Effort  an  essential  factor,  i.  355,  356. 

Man's  social  qualities  distinguished  from  those  of  animalB,  i 

495. 
Evolution  of,  i.  344 ;  ii.  238. 
Justice  rpgarde<l  as  a  virtue,  i.  342,  350,  359. 

rrut)lems  of  conduct  complicating  the  virtue  of  jastice,  i.  352. 
Voluntary  Iiabour  Cheques,  ii.  332,  335,  410,  417,  419. 

WAGES. 

Common  rule,  Trade  Union  plan,  ii.  142. 

Competition  by  tending  to  lower  prices  tends  to  lower  wages,  iL  113, 
no/e,  135. 
Possibility  of  improving  condition  of  workingmen  under  exist- 
ing industrial  system,  Hypothetical  illustration,  ii.  113,  116, 
125. 
Women,  Reduction  of  wages  resulting  in  prostitution,  ii.  135. 
Increase  in,  without  compelling  higher  prices,  ii.  1 13,  note,  136,  note. 
Trade  Unionists  consenting  to  reduction  of  wages  in  order  to  raise 

the  general  level,  ii.  317. 
Trade  IJnions,  Efforts  to  raise  wages  limited  by  foreign  competition, 

ii.  136. 
Women,  Hindrance  to  maintenance  of  high  wages,  ii.  141, 145. 
"Wales,  South,  Coal  Field,  Trade  Union  Dictation  to  Workers,  iL  S12. 
"War. 

Modern  Warfare,  Modification  of  Natural  Selection,  i.  103. 

National  Morality,  War  as  a  test,  i.  144. 

Natural  Selection  l)y,  i.  81,  103,  143. 

Over-production  causing,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  creating  new 

markets,  ii.  158. 
Private  warfare,  Restrictions  on,  in  the  11th  century,  ii.  78. 
Waste  Products. 

Food  Products,  Disposal  of,  ii.  154. 
Manufacture  of.  Economy  resulting  from,  ii.  543. 
"Wealth. 

Ability,  character  of  the  ability  capable  of  profiting  by  the  opporta- 

nities  of  wealth,  ii.  98. 
Church,  corrupting  influence  of  wealth,  ii.  99. 
Collectivism  not  involving  any  diminution  of,  ii.  374. 
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"Wealth  (continued). 

Crasades,  Influence  of,  ii.  73, 100. 

Democratising  factor.  Social  classification  on  a  wealth  basis,  L  194, 

197;  ii.  97. 
Effect  of,  on  type,  ii.  521. 
Education,  1.  154. 
Example,  i.  152,  155. 
Marriage,  i.  130,  150. 
Inequality  of  men.  Wealth  as  a  cause  of,  i.  251,  314;  IL  520. 

United  States  Presidential  Campaign  of  1896,  L  251,  note;  ii. 
522. 
Injustice  of  the  present  system.  Rich  men  as  helpless  as  poor,  ii.  Ill, 

486. 
Marriage,  Operation  of  Wealth  on  Marriage  and  on  the  type  pro- 
duced, i.  130,  150. 
Means  and  Ends,  Tendency  to  confuse  with  one  another  and  to  regard 

wealth  as  an  end  in  itself,  ii.  449. 
Morality  of  Compensation,  ii.  475. 
Needs  created  by,  Millionaire  driven  to  the  task  of  accumulation,  ii. 

232. 
Use  of  the  word  ''Wealth"  to  include  consideration  and  political 
po^er,  i.  223. 
"Weasel  pursuing  Rabbit,  Characteristics  of  camivora  and  herbivora,  i.  76. 
Webb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 

Factory  legislation  varying  in  effectiveness  according  to  trade  union 

expenditure,  ii.  507. 
Spirit  of  "  self-complacency  "  and  "  contempt "  pervading  certain  sec- 
tions of  Trade  Unionism,  ii.  318. 
'Weismann  and  Cope-Osbom  Schools,  Issue  between,  on  the  subject  of 

Evolution,  i.  60. 
"Whiskey  Trust,  ii.  541. 

Inability  to  maintain  extortionate  prices,  ii.  551. 
'*  "Will "  in  Man  and  **  Instinct "  in  Animals,  Difference  between,  i.  346. 
"Wisdom. 

Definition  of,  for  the  purpose  of  Political  discussion,  i.  318. 
Substituting,  for  the  word  "  expediency  "  in  reference  to  Legislation, 
i.  318. 
"Wolves,  Temporary  association  for  the  purpose  of  securing  food,  ii.  179, 

181. 
"Woman  SufEtage,  Possibility  of,  in  a  Collectivist  State,  ii.  325,  note. 
"Women. 

Chivalry. 

Love  of  Woman  substituted  for  the  Love  of  God,  ii.  81. 
Rdle  of  Woman  enhanced  by  Chivalry,  ii.  84. 
Collectivism,  Advantages  to  be  derived  from,  ii.  340. 
Restriction  of  Labour,  attempted,  ii.  140. 
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Women  {continued). 
Wages. 

Hindrances  to  maintenance  of  high  wages,  ii.  141, 14A. 
Heductiun  of,  resulting  in  prostitution,  ii.  135. 
Wood  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  ii.  217. 

Wordsworth's  Nature  Worship  and  False  Poetic  Sentiment,  i.  40. 
Work.     (Soc  titles  Collectivism  and  LiJionB.) 


[|Index  completed  hj  Miss  Nancy  Bailbt,  5  Great  College  Stxeeti 

Westminster,  London.] 
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Burke. -A  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  from 

the    Earliest    Tinio»    to    the   Death   of  1 

Ferdinand    the    Catholio.      Ey    UlICE  1 

Ralph    Bdhkb,   M.A.      Edited,   witb  1 

■ilditioDAl  Notea  and  an  Introduotion,  j 

by  M.1RTIN  A.  S.  HOHi.     WltJi  S  Mapa.  I 
2  Tola.     Crowu  Svo,  lb.  net. 

Chaaney. -INDIAN  POLITY;  a  View  of  ' 

the  Sptem  of  Administration  iti  Iiiaia.  ' 

By     aetieral     Sir    GiOHQi    Cheskbi,  ) 

K.C.B.      With    Map  ahowiiu    all    tie  "  t 

Administrative     Diviaious     ai      British  | 


ChUrChlU  (WlHBTOH  SFDICtK). 

TUB    RIVER   WAR:    an   Hiatotiod 

AccDuut    of   the    tCeconqDKit 


M  niiutraticua 
DrBwinga  by  AHana  HoNuix.  Al 
with  7  Phot«ravnre  Portraits  i 
Qenarals,  etc.     2  Tola.     Uedium  St" 


dad     I 


d  Plans.     Crown  8i 


Bruoa.— THE  FORWARD  POLICY 
AND  ITS  RESULTS:  or,  Thirty-flTO 
Y«rs'  Worlt  amoiife'st  the  Trihea  oil  oui 
North-Westero  Frontier  ot  India.  By 
BlLHAKD    ISAAO  Uuuci,  CLE.       With 


IAN  HAMILTON'S  MARCH.  With 
Portrait  of  Ijent-Gtaieral  Ian  Hamil- 
ton, and  10  Uapa  and  Plans.  Crown 
8to,  6i. 

Corbett  (Jduam  S,). 

DRAKE  AND  THE  TUDOE  NAVl 

with  a  History  of  the  IUm  of  Engli 
aa  a  Maritime  Power.    With  Portia 
IllustraCioiis  and  Mapa.    3  roll. 
8vo.  ie#, 

THESUCCBSSORSOFDBJkES.  Wffl 
4  Portrait!  12  Plkotogravurw) 

Maps  and  rUni.     8>-o,  21*. 
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'  OF  THE  PAPACY  FROM 
KAT  SCHISM  TO  THE 
F  ROME,  1378-1527.  6 
wn  Svo,  6«.  each. 


LIZABETH.       With 
3wn  8vo,  bs.  net. 


Por- 


ERSIA  AND  THE  PER- 
5T10N.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
)N  of  Kedleston.  With  9 
ustrations,  Appendices,  and 
2  vols.     8vo,  425. 

ville.— DEMOCRACY  IN 
By  Albxis  db  Tocqub- 
)l8.     Crown  Svo,  16«. 

—THE  DEVELOPMENT 
AxMENT  DURING  THE 
fTH  CENTURY.  By  G. 
iiNSON,  M.A.    Svo,  7#.  6rf. 

3e.— CHARLES  WILLIAM 
iD,  Duke  of  Brunswick  ;  an 
Study.  By  Lord  Edmond 
B.     With  Map  and  2  Por- 

MBS  A. ). 

ORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from 
of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of 
ish  Armada.  12  vols.  Cr. 
i.  each. 

'RCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF 
\.     Crown  8vo,  35.  ^d. 

riSH  STORY  OF  THE  AR- 
and  other  Essays.  Crown 
I. 

LISH  IN  IRELAND  IN 
OHTEENTH  CENTURY, 
'rown  Svo,  IO5.  Qd. 

SKAMEN    IN   THE    SIX- 
CENTURY. 

Edition.     Crown  8ro,  65. 

Library '     Edition.      Crown 
Qd. 

^CIL  OF  TRENT.  Crown 
d. 


Proude  (James  A.)—contimted. 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUB- 
J  ECTS.    4  vols.    Cr.  Svo,  35.  6rf.  each . 

CiESAR  :  a  Sketch.     Cr.  Svo,  85.  Qd. 

TWO  LECTURES  ON  SOUTH  AF- 
RICA. Delivered  before  the  Philo- 
sophical Institute,  Kdinburgh,  6th 
and  9th  January,  1880.  New  Edition. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Margaret 
Froxtdb.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Puller.— EGYPT  AND  THE  HINTER- 
LAND. By  Frederic  W.  Fuller. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Map  of  Egypt 
and  the  Sndan.     Svo,  IO5.  &d.  net. 

Gardiner  (Samubl  Rawson.  D.C.L., 
LL.D.). 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the 
Accession  of  James  f .  to  the  Outbreak 
of  the  CivU  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols. 
Crown  Svo,  6».  net  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL 
WAR,  1642-1649.  4  vols.  Crown  Svo, 
55,  net.  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH AND  THE  PROTECT- 
ORATE. 1642-1660.  Vol  I.  1649- 
1051.  With  14  Maps.  Svo,  2l5. 
Vol.  II.  1651-1654.  With  7  Maps. 
Svo,  2l5.  Vol.  III.  1664-1656.  With 
6  Maps.    Svo,  2I5. 

WHAT  GUNPOWDER  PLOT  WAS. 
With  S  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  65. 

CROMWELL'S  PLACE  IN  HISTORY. 
Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown 
Svo,  35.  6d. 

TUFj  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND.    With  378  Illustrations.     Gr. 
Svo,  125. 
AUo  in  Three  Voluvies,  price  45.  each. 

Greville.— A  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
REIGNS  OF  KING  GEORGE  IV.. 
KING  WILLIAM  IV.,  AND  QUEEN 
VICTORIA.  By  Charlrs  C.  F.  Gre- 
ville, formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
8  vols.     Crown  Svo,  35.  6'/.  each. 

Gross.— THE  SOURCES  AND  LITERA- 
TURE OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from 
the  Knrliest  Times  to  about  1485.  By 
Chaki.es  (J ROSS,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.   Svo,  IS5.  net. 
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Hamilton.— HI8T0R1CAL    RECORD 

OF  THE  14th  (KING'S)  HOSSAUS. 
from  A.D.  1715  to  i.D.  1900.  By  Col- 
onel Henrt  Blackburm  Hahiltur, 
M.A.,Cliriat  Church,  Oxford;  lat«com- 
iDHndliig  tha  Refluent  With  32 
Phatociravurti  Portroita  and  Kami 
other  lltuBtrutioiis  ia  colours.    Ito. 


Phkbhan,  D.C.L., 

UuKT,  M.A.      With   Itlapi  and  PUiu. 
Crown  8vo,  8*.  fW.  8Mb. 


Briitot.     Br  B«<.  B. 


THE  SDPPRBSSION  OFTHB  AFRICAN 
SLAVE  TRADK  TO  THE  UNITED 
KTATES  OF  AMERICA,  1038-1870. 
By   W.   B.  B.  Do  B0I8,  Ph.D.     8va, 

THE  CONTESTOVERTHB  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITU- 
TION IN  MASSACHUSETra.  By  S. 
B.  HAHDina,  A.M.     Sto,  Si. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  NULLIFICA- 
TION  IN   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 
D.  F.  Houston,  A.M.    8»o,  8«. 

NOMINATIONS  FOR  ELECTIVE  OF- 
FICE IN  THE  UNITED  STATED. 
By   Frkdkrick  W.   DaLLINQBb,   A.m. 


Oxford.    Br  Bar.  W. 


Tor^   ByBo.jBiDew  \ 


New  York.    BfThim 


Hunter.— A  HISTORY  OF  BRTTISB  \ 
INDIA.  By  Sir  Wn,LUi(  Wilson  J 
HuNTHB,  K,C.S.l.,  M.A.,  LL.D, 

Vol.  I, — Introductory  to  the  Overlhrg,. 
of  the  EuglUh  io  the  Spice  Archi- 
--'-     With  4  Maps.    8V0, 


pelago,   162a 


A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  BRITISH 
MUNICICAL  HISTORY,  including 
Gilils  and  Parliamentary  Representation. 
By  Charles  CRoea,  Ph.D.     8vo,  Via. 

THE  LIBERTY  AND  FREB.SOIL 
PARTIES    IN   THE   NORTH.WEST. 

By  Thkodom  C.  Suith,  Ph.D.    Svo, 
7i.6d. 

THE  PROVIXCIAL  GOVERNOR  IN 
THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES  OF 
NORTH  AMKRICA.  By  EvaBTS 
BouTBLL  Gbkenb.     8vo,  It.  M. 


Godolphin'a  Award.     1708.     Sto,  16«.  J 

Inifram.— A   CRITICAL   BXAMm.&i 

TION  OP  IRISH  HISTORY:  b^ 
ReplncBniBiit  of  the  False  bytbefl 
From  the  Elizabethan  ConquMt  tl 
Legislative  Union  of  1800.    By  T.I 

BAB   INQRAH,  LL.D.      2  to1>.      *■— ■ 


Joyce.  —  A    SHORT    HISTORY    i 
IRELAND,  from  tlie  Earliest  Tiites  K 
1603.    By  P.  W,  JoroB,  LL.D.    Crowl 
Sto,  10s.  6ii. 

Eave  and  Malleson.— HISTOSL 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY,  1867-1 
By  Sir  John  W.  Katb  and  ColinJP 
R.  Mir.LRWN.  With  Analytical  % 
anil  Maps  and  Plane.  8  voli,  " 
8vo,  3s.  M.  each. 


THE  COUNTY  PALATINE  OF  DUR- 
HAM :     a    Study    ill     Constitutional   Kent. -THE   ENGLISH   RADICALS  J 
History.     BvC.viLLAiiD  Thomas  Lsifl.  I      an  Historical  Sketch.     By  C,  B.  fl 
W.  I      LANC«  KBNT.     Crown  8to,  7*  8A 


History.    Bi 

JIT.  V\X>.    ' 
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)RBW). 

MPANTONS    OF    PICKLE  ; 
Sequel  to  'Pickle  the  Spy'. 
Plates.     8vo,  16s. 

3TEKY  OF  MARY  STUART, 
jrtraits,  etc.     8vo, 


HISTORICAL  SURVEY  OF 
U8T1AN  EDUCATION.  By 
URIE,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Crown 
i. 


The  Rt  Hon.  William  E.  H.). 

I  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
EENTH  CENTURY. 

Edition.  8  vols.  8vo,  £7  4^. 
I.  and  II.,  1700-1760,  365. 
III.  and  IV.,  1760-1784,  365. 
V.  and  VI.,  1784-1793,  365. 
VII.  and  VIII.,  1793-1800, 365. 

Edition.    England.    7  vols, 
a  8vo,  Qs.  each.     Ikkland.    6 
Crown  8vo,  ^s.  each. 

I  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS 
AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLE- 
E.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  Vis. 

{  OF  THE  RISE  AND  IN- 
[CE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
NALISM  IN  EUROPE.  2 
>own  8vo,  125. 

:ACY  AND  LIBERTY. 
'  Edition.     2  vols.     Svo,  365. 
Edition.   2  vols.   Cr.  Svo,  12a. 


GOVERNMENTS  AND 
ES  IN  CONTINENTAL 
,.  By  A.  Lawrenck  Lowbll. 
ivo,  2I5. 


-THE  HISTORY  OF  LORD 
•S  INDIAN  ADMINISTRA- 
876-1880.  By  Lady  Bettv 
With  Portrait  and  Map. 
5vo,  I85. 


Macaulay  (Lord). 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  LORD 
MACAULAY. 

•  Edinburgh '  Edition,     10  vols.    Svo, 
6s.  each. 


Vols.  I.-IV. 
LAND. 


HISTORY  OF  ENG- 


Vols.  V.-VII.  ESSAYS,  BIO- 
GRAPHIES, INDIAN  PENAL 
CODE,  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
KNIGHT'S  'QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE'. 

Vol.  VIII.  SPEECHES,  LAYS  OF 
ANCIENT  ROME,  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS. 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  THE  LIFE  AND 
LETl^ERSOFLORD  MACAULAY. 
By  Sir  G.  0.  Trkvelyan,  Bart. 

THE  WORKS. 

*  Albany'  Edition,  With  12  Portraits. 

12  vols.     Large  Crown  Svo,  35.  M, 
each. 

Vols.  I. -VI.  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND, FROM  THE  ACCESSION 
OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 

Vols.  VII.-X.  ESSAYS  AND  BIO- 
GRAPHIES. 

Vols.  XI.-XII.  SPEECHES,  LAYS 
OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  ETC.,  AND 
INDEX. 

Cabinet  Edition.  16  vols.  Post  Svo, 
£4165. 

• 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM 
THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE 
SECOND. 

PoptUar  Edition,    2  vols.    Cr.  Svo,  5*. 

SivdevU' 8  Edition,  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo,  125. 

People's  Edition.  4  vols.  Cr.  Svo,  16*. 

*  Albany '  Edition.    With  6  Portraits. 

6  vols.     Large  Crown  Svo,  35.  6d, 
each. 

Cabinet  Edition,    8  vols.    Post  Svo, 

485. 

'Edinburgh*  Edition.  4  vols.  Sto^ 
65.  each. 
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May.— THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  ENGLAND  since  tlie  Ac- 
c688ion  of  George  III.  1760-1870.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Erskhvb  Mat,  K.C.B. 
(Lord  Farnborough).  8  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  18s, 


Macaulay  {UmD)—amthiufd. 

TKITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
K^AYS.WITH  LA YSOF  ANCIENT 
liijMK,  ETC.,  in  1  volume. 

Pnjmlar  Rdititm.     Crowii  8vo,  'is.  M, 

Authorised.  Kdituni.  (V.  8vo,  2*.  6<i., 
or  gilt  «df;AM,  3^.  M, 

'Siirer  lAhrary  *  HdUOm.  With 
Portrait  aixi  4  Illustrations  to  the 
'  JjavH '.     Crown  8vo,  S.t.  6rf. 

(MUTICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

KSSAYS. 

St  ml  rut's  Kditiini.      1  v<il.     Cr.  8vo, 

fix. 

Penph^'s  Kditiim.  2  vols.  Crowu 
8vo.  S.V. 

*  Trctrlmi  i '  /\if'/iin.    li  vols.     Crown 

8vo,  \h. 

('•ifiimf    hld.itii>ii.     4  ViiLs.      I'ost  8vo, 

*  /\/iitf>H'!fh'  J'jditLi,yi.     3  vols.      Svo, 

i\s.  ea»'li. 

KS^A  V*^.  wliirli  may  be  h.'i'l  M»'p:ir;itc.ly, 
si'wcd.  (".//.  i'hoIj  ;  clolli.  l.v.  t-ju'li. 
A<iilisiiM!iiiii  W.iliHilo. 

.lolllisnii. 

Il.-)!l:iiii  >«       (  DiiNtitu- 
ti»niMi   |li>'ury. 

'rh(>  Karl  of  (  hathain 
(Two  Kssays). 


Kri'di'iir  tin-  (i.i-iit. 

Hail  Kc  :i  nd  (i  111  <i'4t  one. 

Ijim'iI  l>;i('«)n. 

Ijonl  <'live. 

]jord  Ryron,  in«l  Tiie 
(,'oinic  hraiiuitisls 
of  tht  lleHturatiim. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS. 

l*eople's  Edition.    Crowu  8vo,  \a.  6d. 

MISCKLLANEOns  WRITINGS, 

Sl'KKCMES,  AND  POEMS. 
/'i-f)u/ar  Kdilitni.     Crown  8yo,  *1r.  6//. 
Cabinet  Edition.     4  vola.     Post  Svo, 
•J-1.S-. 

SELK(TI()NS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  LOHI)  MACAULAY.  K.lit«'d, 
with  <>('<:isi(nial  Notes,  by  the  Ili^'lit 
Hon.  Sir  ().  O.  Tkkvki.yan,  liart. 
( )rown  Svo,  6*. 


Mack  inn  on.-  THE  HISTORY  OF 
EDWAIM)  THE  THIRD  (1327-1377). 
Hy  JamksMaokinnon,  Ph.D.    8vn,  1S« 


Merivale  (Chablh,   D.D.),  sometime 

Dean  of  Ely. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER 
THE  EMPIRE.  Svola.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6^.  each. 

TIIE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  RE- 
i*URLIC :  a  Short  History  of  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Oommonwenlth .  1 2mo, 
Is.  6rf. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 
from  the  Fouudation  of  the  City  to 
the  Pall  of  Augiwtulus,  B.C.  763-a.d. 
47G.  With  5  Maps.  Crown  8vo. 
Is.  6iL 


Montague.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY. Bv  F.  C.  MoHTAOUB,  M.A. 
Oown  Svo,  OS,  Qd, 


Nash.— THE  GREAT  FAMINE  AND 
ITS  CAUSF^.  By  Vauohan  Nash. 
With  8  Illustrations  from  i'hotographs 
by  the  Author,  and  a  Map  of  India 
showing  the  Famine  Area.  Crown  8vo. 
8.t. 


Powell  and  Trevelyan. — THE 
PEASANTS'  RISING  AND  THE  LOL- 
LARDS: a  Collection  of  Unpublished 
Docuineuts,  forming  an  Appendix  to 
•  Enjfland  in  the  Ago  of  Wyoliffe '. 
EditiMl  by  Edoar  Powbll  and  G.  M. 
Trbvslyan.    Svo,  Qs.  net 


Randolph.  -Til  E  LAW  AND  POLICY 
OF  ANNEXATION,  with  Special  Refers 

ence  to  the  Philippines;  together  with 
Observations  on  the  Status  of  Cuba.  Br 
(Jarman  F.  Randolph,  of  the  New  York 
T^ar,  author  ol'  'The  liuw  of  EmiusBt 
Hoiiuiiu  '.     8vo,  9tf.  net. 
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..—THE  RISE  OF  CONSTI- 1  Taylor.— A    STUDENT'S     MANUAL 


AX  GOVERNMENT  IN  ENG- 
By  Cyril    Hahsomr,   M.A. 
0,  65. 


.—THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE 
^ITY.  By  Frkderic  Ske- 
J.D.,  F.S.A.  With  13  Maps 
s.     8vo,  I65. 


.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENG- 
URCH  DURING  THE  CIVIL 
ND  UNDER  THE  COMMON- 
I,  1640-1660.  By  Wm.  A. 
tt.D.    2  vols.     8vo,  365. 

CARTHAGE  AND  THE 
lGINIANS.    ByR.  Bosworth 


[.A.    With 
0,  3^.  6^^. 


Maps,  Plans,  etc. 


J.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
[  REVOLUTION.  By  H. 
rsPHENS.   Vols.  Land II.    8vo, 


g.— MY  EXPERIENCES  OF 
)ER  WAR.  By  Adalbert 
•ERNBERG.  Translated  from  the 
With  Preface  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Henderson,  author  of  '  Stone- 
kson  and  the  American  Civil 
late  Director  of  Military  In- 
!,  Head-Quarters  Staflf,  South 
Meld  Force.      Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 


-HISTORY  OF  THE  UNL 
Y  OF  DUBLIN,  from  its 
on  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth 
ByJ.  W.  Stubbs.  8vo,  125.  6o?. 


n's   (A)   Letters   to   his 

The  Boer  War.)  Cr.  8vo,  35.  M. 


nd.-THE  HISTORY  OF 
.LIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND, 
106  -  1890.  By  Alexander 
AJ^D,  M.A.,  and  George 
A.ND,  M.A.   Crown  8vo,  2a.  6d. 


OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  By 
Colonel  MsADOws  Taylor,  C.S.I. 
Crown  8vo,   75.   6d, 

Todd.— PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 
By  Alphbus  Todd,  LL.D.  8vo,  305.  net. 

Trevelyan.— THE  AMERICAN  RE- 
VOLUTION. Part  I.  1766-1776.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  0.  Trbvblyan, 
Bart.     8vo,  16«. 


Trevelyan.- ENGj:iAND  IN  THE  AGE 
OF  WYCLIFFE.  By  George  Macau- 
lay  Trevelyan.    8vo,  155. 


Wakeman  and  Hassall.— ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY.  Edited  by  Henry  Offley 
Wakeman,  M.A.,  and  Arthur  Has- 
sall, M.A.     Crown  8vo,  65. 

Walpole.— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 
FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE 
GREAT  WAR  IN  1815  TO  1858.  By 
Sir  Spencer  Walpolb,  K.C.B.  6  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  65*  each. 

Wood-Martin.— PAGAN  IRELAND: 
AN  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SKETCH.  A 
Handbook  of  Irish  Pre-Christian  An- 
tiquities. By  W.  G.  Wood-Martin, 
M.R.I.A.  With  512  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  145. 

Wylie  (J.  Hamilton). 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER 
HENRY  IV.  By  James  Hamilton 
Wylib,  M.A.  4  vols.  Crown  8vo, 
Vol.  I.,  1399-1404,  IO5.  6d.  Vol.  II., 
1405-1406,  155.  {out  of  pHrU).  Vol. 
III.,  1407-1411,  155.  Vol.  IV.,  1411- 
1413,  2l5. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE  TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  HUS  :  being 
the  Ford  Lectures,  1900.  Crown  8vo, 
O5.  net. 
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Bacon— THK  LKTTERB  ANO  LIFE 
1)K  fKA.M-[S  l!.lCi>X.  IXCLUDIXG 
Al.[.  Ill»  (X'f'ASlO.VAL  W0HK3. 
Kilitnl     !,)■    JiuIH    EiFlDDINa.      7    TOU. 


■ni'MIAS     CAKLYLB  : 


l!i:u-l!Hl,     -t  niT...    Crown  Hvo,  7<. 
iroline  of  Anspauh  AM>  1 


^r^^vvi'L 


CroKier.  -MY  IXNKl 


Fboudb.    Ctowq  g 


GraiiTille.— BOHE     RECORDS    Of 

THE  LaTeR  Life  of  HAilRIET 
COUNTESS  GRANVILLE,  By  bn 
Orand-daugliMr,  the  Hon.  Mas.  Ols- 
iriKLD.   WitblTPortmitB.   avo,  ia*,ueL 

Hamilton.-^LI!B  OZ  SIR  WILLIAH 

lUUILTON.    B;rB.p.GB^™^    g^ 

kLtaisajsit.   gm, 


Havelock.  —  MEMOIRS      OF      8Ut 

KY    HAVELOCK.    K.C.B,      Bj 

Grown  Sn, 


M.    BvB. 


^    CliKK    MtBKHn.iT 


M)  WOHKS  OF 


Danton-— UFK  OF  r)AN"IXtX.     Hy  f 


uud  otlier  lUuittratuiU! 


Duncan.— ADMIRAL  DUNCAN.  B 
Tub  Kjmr,  "k  Cajkpbrdown.  Witli 
PorWiiilH.    s™,  ltd. 


HaweiB.— HY  HUSICAI,  UFB.    Br 
I    tbg  lUv.  U.  R.  Hi.inra.  Witii  PoAatt 

of  Kiclianl  W«giiar»nd8  1" 


Hiley.— MEMORIES  OF  HALF  A 
rt...NT(:KY.  KytheEev  It.  W.  HlMT 
II.D.     With  Portrait,    avo,  16*. 

Holroyd  (Uabia  Jobbfili). 

TUB    GIRLHOOD    OP    IfABIA    JO- 

yt:i'lU  HOLROYD  (Lady  stanlfl* 
of  Aldfrleyl.  Recorded  in  Lettera  ofk 
Huudrsd  Veaw  Ago,  from  1778-1798. 
Kditiwi  by  J.  H,  Adsanh.  With  « 
Portraita.     Svo.  18j. 

THE  EflRLV  Married  lifb  of 

MARIA  JOSEPHA,  LADY  STAN- 
LIJY  OF  ALDERLEY,  FROM  17B8. 
VA\\x.\  by  J.  H.  AdbaNI.  With  10 
PortrMta,  ate    8va,  18). 
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Jackson.— STONEWALL  JACKSON 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 
By  Lieut. -Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson. 
With  2  Portraits  and  33  Maps  and 
Plans.    2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  16».  net. 

Leslie.— THE  LIFE  AND  CAM- 
PAIGNS OF  ALEXANDER  LESLIE, 
FIRST  EARL  OF  LEVEN.  By  C. 
Sanford  Terry.  With  Portrait,  Maps 
and  Plans.     8vo,  16«. 

Luther.— LIFE  OF  LUTHER.  By 
Julius  Kostlin.  With  62  Illnatra- 
tions  and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.  Crown 
8vo,  35.  ^. 

Macaulay.— THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  LORD  MACAULAY.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  0.  Tbbvbltan. 
Bart. 

Popula/r  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  2».  M. 

Students  EdUion,     Cr.  8vo,  6a. 

Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Post  8vo,  12s. 

'  Edinburgh '  Edition.    2  vols.    8vo, 
65.  each. 

Library  Edition.    2  vols.     8vo,  86s. 

Marbot.— THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
BARON  DE  MARBOT.    2  vols.   Crown 

8vo,  7s. 

Max  Mtlller  (F.) 

MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY :  a  Fragment. 
Witli  6  Portraits.     8vo,  12s.  Qd. 

AULD  LANG  SYNE.  Second  Series. 
Svo,  10s.  6d. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP .Vol.11.  Biographical  Essays. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Meade.— GENERAL  SIR  RICHARD 
MEADE  AND  THE  FEUDATORY 
STATES  OF  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA.  By  Thomas  Henry 
Thornton.  With  Portrait,  Map  and 
Illustrations.     8vo,  10s.  6rf.  net 

Morris. -THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM 
MORRIS.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  With 
6  Photogravure  Portraits  and  16  lUas- 
trations.    2  vols.     Svo,  82«. 


On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.— By 

A.  M.  F.,  Authoress  of  *  Foreign  Coiurte 
and  Foreign  Homes '.    Grown  8yo,  6t. 

Pearson.— CHARLES  HENRY  PEAR- 
SON, Author  of  '  National  Life  and 
Character*.  Memorials  by  BQmself, 
his  Wife  and  his  Friends.  Edited  by 
William  SnEBBnro.  With  a  Portrait 
8vo,  14». 

Place.— THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS 
PLACE,  1771-1854.  By  Graham  Wal- 
las, M.A.    With  2  Portraits.    8vo,  12». 

R&makrishna :  his  Life  and  Sayings. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max  Mt^LLBB. 
Crown  8vo,  bs, 

Romanes.— THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS  OF  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES. 
Written  and  Edited  by  his  Wifb.  With 
Portrait  and  2  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
5s.  net 

Russell.  —  SWALLOWPIELD  AND 
ITS  OWNERS.  By  Constanob,  Lady 
RussBLL  of  Swallowfield  Park.  With 
Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  lllii*- 
trations.    4ta 

Seebohm.— THE  OXFORD  REFOR- 
MERS—JOHN COLET,  ERASMUa 
AND  THOMAS  MORE  :  a  History  of 
their  Fellow-Work.  By  FBBDBiaOK 
Sbbbohm.    8vo,  14s. 

Shakespeare.— OUTLINES  OP  THE 
LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  By  J.  0. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS.  With  Il- 
lustrations and  Facsimiles.  2  vols.  Royal 
Svo,  21«. 

Victoria,  Queen,  1819-1900.  By 
Richard  R.  Holmbs,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
Librarian  to  the  Queen.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  With  a  Supplementary 
Chapter,  bringing  the  narrative  to  the 
Queen's  visit  to  Ireland,  1900.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait    Cr.  Svo,  6»,  net 

Wellington.- LIFE  OP  THE  DUKB 
OP  waLINGTON.  Byt3ieRer.G.B. 
Ouno,  M.A.    QnmRHot99,9tL 
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Arnold.  -  SKAS  AND  LANDS.  By  Sir 
Kdvvin  Aknoi.u.  With  71  lllustration.s. 
C'r«>wii  Svo,  3*.  6c/. 


Baker  (Sir  S.  W.). 

EKiMT  YEARS  IN  CEYLON.  With 
♦5  111  list  nitioiiM.     Crown  Svo,  3-?.  6c/. 

TlfK  KIFIJ']  AND  THE  HOUND  IN 
CKVLoN.  With  6  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  %A.  ^wL 


Ball  (John). 

TlIK  ALriNKOUIDK. 

Vol.  I.,  Till-:  WKSTERN  ALPS  :  the 
A 1  pi  la-  Kc^ion,  South  of  tlit*  Rhone 
Vjilli-y,  iVom  the  Col  <le  Teuda  to 
tlh'  Siniplon  l*asij.  With  9  New 
iiiui  ^Mvised  Mapet.  Crown  8vo, 
12.V.  nut. 

Vol.  II..  TIIK  CENTRAL  ALPS, 
Nor  til  of  the  Rhone  Valley,  from 
the  Siniplou  Pass  to  the  A«ii^'u 
Valley.  \ln  pre/Hinitioa. 

HINTS  AND  NOTKS,  PRACTICAL 
AND  SCnKNTlFIC.  FOR  TKAVEL- 
LKI;S  IN  TIIK  ALPS.  A  New  Ed- 
ition, prepari'd  on  behalf  of  the 
Aliiinc  c;hil).  By  W.  A.  B.  Cocjlidok. 
Crown  Svo,  3.v.  net 

liimt.  TUK  RUINED  CITIES  OF iMA- 
SIloNALAND:  being  a  Record  of 
lv\r;iv;iti()n  and  Exploration  in  1891. 
liy  .1.  Thkoim.ke  Kknt.  With  117  11- 
lustnititms.     Crown  Svo,  8«.  6d. 


Brassey  (Thk  Ixa.tk  Lady). 

SlNSlilNK  AND   STOUM   IN  THE 
MAST. 

CvUnnet  Eiiitum.     With  2  Maps  and 
114  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.  is.  6t/. 

Popular  Kditiim.      With   103  lllua- 
tratious.     4 to,  Qd.  sewed,  l.v.  cloth. 


Brassey  (Thi  Lata  Ladt)— Mm^mvoiL 

A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  *  SUNBEAM ' ; 
OUR  HOME  ON  THE  OCEAN  FOi: 
ELEVEN  MONTHS. 

(JaJbifut  EdUum,     With  Map  and  66 
Illustrations.    Grown  Svo,  7«.  6d. 

'SUver  Library*  Edition,  With  66 
Illustrations.    Grown  Svo,  Ss,  6d. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  lUos- 
trations.    4to,  6d.  sewod,  1«.  oloth. 

School  EdUion,  With  87  Illustra- 
tions Fcp.,  2f.  oloth,  or  3^.  white 
parchment 

IN    THE  TRADES,   THE  TROPICS. 
AN  D  THE  *  ROARING  FORTIES '. 

CaJbinet  Edition,  With  Map  and  220 
Illu.strations.    Grown  Svo,  7«.  Qd, 

Crawford.  —  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
SKETCHES.  By  RoBBBV  Crawvobd. 
M.A.    Crown  Svo.  6« 


Froude  (Jambs  A. ). 

OCEANA :  or  England  and  her  Colon- 
ies.  With  9  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  Zs.  Qd. 


THIO  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST  IN- 
DIES:  or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With 
9  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  2s, 
boards,  2n.  6d.  oloth. 


Heathcote.— ST.  KILDA.  By  Nor- 
man Hkathcotb.  With  a  Map  and  80 
lllustrutirtns  from  the  Sketcnes  and 
Photographs  of  the  People,  Soenexv  and 
liirds,  by  the  Author.    8vo,  lOtf.  Qa,  netb 


Hewitt.— VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE 
PLACES.  Old  Halls,  Battlefields, 
Scenes,  illustrative  of  Striking  PasBaoes 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
William  Howitt.  With  SO  Dlr  ' 
tions.     Crowu  Svo,  ds.  Qd, 
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Knight  (E.  F.). 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  *ALERTE'; 
the  Narrative  of  a  search  for  Trea- 
sure on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad. 
With  2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Zs.  6d 


WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET:  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kash- 
mir, Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak, 
Gilgit,  and  the  adjoining  Countries. 
With  a  Map  and  54  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  os.  6d. 


THE  •  FALCON  *  ON  THE  BALTIC :  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen 
in  a  Three-Tonner.  With  10  Full- 
page  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  Ss,  6d. 


Lees.— PEAKS  AND  PINES:  another 
Norway  Book.  By  J.  A.  Lees,  Joint 
Author  of  'Three  in  Norway,'  and 
'B.C.,  1887'.  With  63  IllustratioM 
from  Drawings  and  Photographs.  Gr. 
8vo,  6s. 


Lees  and  ClTitterbuck.--B.C.  1887. 
A  RAMBLE  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
By  J.  A.  Lees  and  W.  J.  Cldttsrbuck. 
With  Map  and  75  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  35.  6d. 


Lynch.  —  ARMENIA ;  Travels  and 
Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  Lynch.  With 
100  Whole-page  Illustrations  and  up- 
wards of  100  in  the  text,  reproduced 
from  Photographs  by  the  Author ;  Plans 
of  Mountains,  Ancient  Sites,  etc.,  and 
a  Map.     2  vols.     8vo. 


Macdonald.— THE  GOLD  COAST: 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  By  Gkoboi 
Macd()Nald,  Director  of  Education  and 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony  and  the  Protectorate.  With 
32  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  7».  W. 


Nansen.— THE  URST  CROSSIVO  OF 
GREENLAND.  By  FRUmOF  NaIMW. 
With  143  lUutrations  and  a  Mapi.  Gr. 
8vo,  8«.  6d. 


l^'otes     on     Beconnoi 
SOUTH  AFRICA— BOER  W 
1900.    16mo,  Is,  net. 


IN 


Rice.— OCCASIONAL  ESSAYS  OK 
NATIVE  SOUTH  INDIAN  LIFE.  By 
Stanley  P.  Rice,  Indian  CivU  Servke. 
8vo.  lOs.  6d, 


Smltli.-CLIMBING  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES.  By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith. 
With  ninstrations  by  Ellis  Garb  and 
numerous  Plans. 

Part  L  ENGLAND.    16mo,  8a,  net 

PART  n.  WALES  AND  IRBLAND. 
16me,  Ss,  net. 


Stephen.— THE  PLAYGROUND  OF 
EUROPE  (The  Alps).  By  Ijeblib 
Stephen,  with  4  IlluatFations.  Gr. 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 


Three  in  Worw^.— By  Two  of  them. 
With  a  Map  and  w  Illustrationa.  Cr. 
8vo,  28.  boards,  28.  M.  cloth. 


Tyndall  (John). 

THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS: 
being  a  Narrative  of  Excursions  and 
Ascents.  An  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Phenomena  of  Glacier^  and  an 
Exposition  of  the  Physical  Prinoiples 
to  which  they  are  related.  With  61 
Illustrationa    Crown  8vo,  Gc  6^  set 


HOURS  OF  EXERCISE  IN  THE 
ALP&  With  7  ninatntioDa.  Or. 
Syo,  8«.  6ci.  net 
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THB  Lati  duke  op  BEAUFORT,   K.O.,   and 
(y'rown  8vo,  price  10*.  W.  each  Volume,  Cloth. 


A.  S.  T. 
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ARCHKRY.  By  C.  J.  Lont.man  and 
Cnl.  II.  Walkdnd.  With  Clint liliiitions 
hv  Mis.i  \.¥.f\\\,  Vi»5<*ount  I)illi>n,  etc. 
With  2  Mui»,  "j-i  |»late>,  ami  172  Illus- 
iratious  111  the  Text.     Cr.  8vo,  10.^.  «d. 

ATHLKTICS.  ily  Montague  Shear- 
man. With  ('hiipt«TS  on  Athletics  at 
School  by  W.  Heach  Thomas:  Athletic 
S}M>rl.s  in  Aini-rioa  hy  ('.  li.  Sherill  ;  a 
l'(»i!tril>ution  «ui  i*aiHT-<-hasing  by  W. 
Kyk,  ami  an  IntnMiuciion  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard \Vkh>tku  (Lord  Alverstone). 
Witli  12  I'litrs  an.i  27  Illustrations  in 
tlie  Text.     Crown  8vo,  10a.  6rf. 

KKJ    (JAMK    SHOOTING.       Hy    CuvE 

I*H1LLII'S-W(»LLKY. 

Vol.     I.        Africa      and      Amkrk^a. 
Witli    Contril)U lions   by   Sir  Samuei. 
W.    Baker,    W  .    ().   Oswell,    F.  C. 
Selous,  etc.     Witli  20  Plates  an<l  57, 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Crown  Svo,  \ 

10a.  t)r/.  : 

Vol.    11.      Europe,    Asia,    and    the  | 
Arctk;     Re(;I()Ns.  With     Contri-  I 

liutions  by  Lieut. -< 'olonel  R.  IIkhkr  j 
I'kkcy,  Major  Ai.cjernon  C.  I1ekkR| 
I'KitcY.  etc.  With  17  i'lates  ami  .06  i 
1 1 1  u>t  I  .itions  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo, 

10.S.   tW. 


iilLLI  A II DS.  By  Major  W.  Broadfoot. 
li.E.,  A.  H.  HoYU.  Sydenham  Dixon, 
etc.  With  11  Plates,  19  Illustrations 
in  the  Text,  and  numerous  Diagrams, 
(.'rown  8vo,  10a.  ^d. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  Cours- 
iNc,  by  Harding  Cox,  thormmhly 
Kevised  by  Charles  llri  hardson  ; 
Falconry',  by  the  Hun.  Gerald  Las- 
cEF-i,Es.  With  20  Platis  ami  'ob  llliis- 
tiations  in  the  Text.     Cr.  8vo,  lO.s.  M. 

CRICKKT.  By  A.  G.  Stkel,  the  H(,n. 
R.  IJ.  Lyttelton,  Andrew  Lanc;,  W. 
G.  (^RACE,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  52 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo, 
lOf.  6cl. 


C  YCLI NG.  By  the  Earl  of  Albkmable 
and  G.  Lacy  Hillieb.  With  19  Plates 
and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text  Cr 
Svo,  IO5.  6d. 

DANCING.  By  Mn.  Lillt  Gbovs, 
Miss  MiDDLETON,  Tho  Hon.  Mn. 
Akmytaob,  etc.  With  Musical  Ex- 
amples, and  3S  FuU-pago  PIntAB  and 
93  Illustrations  in  the  T^xL  C^  Svo 
lOa.  M. 

DRIVING.  By  His  Orac«  the  late  Duu 
OP  Bbaupobt,  K.G.,  A.  E.  T.  Watsov, 
The  Earl  op  Onslow,  etc.  With  12 
[Mates  and  54  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
Cro\ni  Svo,  10*.  M. 

FENCING,  BOXING  AND  WREST- 
LING.  By  Waltkb  H.  Pollock,  P 
C.  Grove,  0.  Prevost,  K  B.  MitchkllJ 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  Witih  18 
Plates  and  24  Illustrations  in  the  T^xt 
Crown  Svo,  10«.  6c/. 

FISHING.       By     H.     Cholmohdh.it- 

Pennell. 

I  Vol.  I.— Salmon  and  Trout.  With 
Contributions  hy  H.  R.  Francis, 
Major  J OHN  P.  Trahsbnb,  etc.  With 
9  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  of 
Tackle,  etc.     Crown  Svo,  10».  (Je<. 

Vol.  II.— Pike  and  Othbr  Coarsb 
Fish.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  op  Exeter,  William 
Senior,  G.  Christophbr  Davis,  etc. 
With  7  IMates  and  numerous  llliistra^ 
tions  of  Tackle,  etc.     Cr.  Svo,  10*.  6«/. 

FOOTBALL.— History,  by  Montaoub 
Shearman  ;  The  Association  Gamb 
by  \\.  .).  Oakley  and  G.  0.  Smith; 
The  i\r(;BY  Union  Game,  by  Frahx 
MiTcuKLL.  With  other  Contribu- 
tions by  R.  E.  Macnaohtbn,  M.  C 
Kemi',  J.  K.  Vincent,  Walter  Camp 
and  A.  Sutherland.  With  19  PJates 
and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text  Qeowb 
Svo,  10«.  6d. 
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GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A. 
J.  Balfour,  M.  P.,  Sir  Walter  Simpson, 
Bart.,  Andrew  Lanq,  etc.  With  32 
Plates  and  57  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  10«.  6rf. 

HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the  late  Dukb 
OF  Beaufort,  K.G.,  Mowbray  Morris, 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
G.  H.  Longman,  etc.  With  5  Plates 
and  54  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,  10«.  6d. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  Dent, 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  Sir 
Martin  Conway,  D.  W.  Freshfield, 
etc.  With  13  Plates  and  91  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.    Crown  8 vo,  10«.  6rf. 

POETRY  OP  SPORT  (THE).  Selected 
by  Headley  Peek.  With  a  Chapter 
on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by 
Andrew  Lanq,  and  a  Special  Preface 
to  the  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by 
A.  E.  T.  Watson.  With  32  Plates  and 
74  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.  IO5.  6c^. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk- 
shire, W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawley,  Arthur  Coventry,  and  A.  E. 
T.  Watson.  With  Frontispiece  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
10«.  M. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  the  late  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, the  Earl  of  Onslow,  J.  Murray 
Brown,  T.  F.  Dale,  etc.  With  26 
Plates  and  37  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  Svo,  10s.  ^d. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  RowB  and  C.  M. 
Pitman.  With  Chapters  on  Steering 
by  C.  P.  Serocold  and  F.  C.  Beqq; 
Metropolitan  Rowing  by  S.  Le  Blanc 
Smith  ;  and  on  PUNTING  by  P.  W. 
Squire.  With  75  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  10s.  6fl?. 

SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bickerdyke, 
Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth,  Alfred  C. 
Harmsworth,  and  W.  Senior.  With 
22  Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illustrations 
in  tht  Text     Crown  8to.  lOf.  ^fL 


SHOOTING. 

Vol.  I.— Field  and  Covsbt.    By  Lord 

Walsingham,  Sir  Ralph  Paywe- 
Gallwey,  Bart.,  the  Hon.  Gerald 
Lascelles  and  A.  J.  Stuart- 
Wortley.  With  11  Plates  and  95 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Grown  Svo, 
10«.  66?. 

Vol.  II.— Moor  and  Marsh.  By 
Lord  Walsinqham,  Sir  Ralph 
Payne-Gallwby,  Bart,  Lord  Lovat 
and  Lord  Charles  Lennox  Kbrb. 
With  8  Plates  and  67  lUustrations  in 
the  Text.     Crown  Svo,  10«.  6d. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGGANING. 
By  J.  M.  Hbathcotb,  C.  G.  Tbbbutt, 
T.  Maxwell  With  am,  etc.  With  12 
Plates  and  272  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
Crown  Svo,  10«.  6fi?. 

SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sinclair 
and  William  Hbnry.  With  13  Plates 
and  112  Illustrations  in  the  Text  Crown 
Svo,  10«.  66?. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS,  RACKETS 
AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and  C.  G. 
Hbathcotb,  E.  0.  Plbydbll-Bouvbrii, 
and  A.  C.  Ainqbr.  With  Contributions 
by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  W.  0. 
Marshall,  Miss  L.  Dod,  etc.  With 
12  Plates  and  67  Illustrations  in  the 
Text     Crown  Svo,  10«.  6<i. 

YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.— Cruisino,  Construction  of 
Yachts,  Yacht  Racing  Rulbs, 
Fittino-Out,  etc.  By  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan,  Bart.,  the  Earl  ov  Pem- 
broke, Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  R.  T. 
Pritchett,  E.  F.  Knioht,  etc.  With 
21  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.    Crovm  Svo,  10«.  6rf. 

Vol.  II.— Yacht  Clubs,  Yachtino  nr 
America  and  thb  Colonibs,  Yacht 
Racing,  etc.  By  R.  T.  Pritohbtt, 
the  Marquis  of  Dofferin  and  Ava, 
K.P. ,  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  etc.  With 
85  Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  the 
Text    Crown  Svo,  lOf.  &<. 
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Edited  by  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 
Crown  8to,  price  5«.  each  Volmne,  oloth. 

Tht^  Vdumu  are  also  issued  haff-btmnd  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top,     T%$  priee  eu 

be  had /rum  all  Booksellers, 


TI[K  PAIiTUIIXJK.  Natural  History, 
liy  tlie  I  lev.  H.  A.  Maci'HRRSON  ; 
Shjjotino,  by  A.  J.  Ptuaut-Wortlkt; 

C'OOKKKY,      by      (f£i>KGR     SaINTSBURY. 

Witli  11  IIluAtratioiJS  and  various  Dia- 
grams in  the  Text.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THK  (JKUUSK.  Natural  Hlstort.  by 
the  Hev.  H.  A.  Ma«'1'hkkw)n  ;  Shoot- 
ing,    by     A.     .1.     Stuart-Wortlkt  ; 

rOOKERY,      by     (JKOHGE      SAlNTrtBURT. 

With  13  lUu.st  nit  ions  anil  various  Dia- 
Kiains  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo,  6«. 

TIIK  I'HKASANT.  Natkual  History, 
Ijytlie  il«v.  H.  A.  MAn'HKRSoN;  Shoot- 
ing,    by     A.     .1.     SiUAur-WoRTLBY; 

(-nOKERT,  h\  ALRXANDRR  INNRS  ShAND. 

With  10  11  111  strut  iouH  und  various  Dia- 
L'niiiis.     Crt»\vu  8vo,  5s. 

rilK  HARE.  Natural  History,  by  the 
llev.  H.  A.  Macphrrson  ;  Shooting, 
by  tlie  Hon.  CJrrald  Lascrllks  ; 
CoiutsiNO,  by  Charles  Richardson; 
Hmntino,  by  J.  S.  CJiBBONS  and  G.  H. 
liONCMAN;  Cookery,  by  Col.  Kennby 
1 1 KK mi:rt.  With  9  Illustrations.  Crown 
8v«),  Tw. 


RED  DEER.  Natubal  Hibtdrt.  by  th« 
Rev.  H.  A.  Macphsbboh  ;  Dbbr  Stalk- 
ing, by  Oaxbrom  op  Lochiel;  Stag 
Hunting,  by  Viaooiint  EBRnrorinr: 
CooKRRY,  by  Alixandbr  Innbs  Shavdl 
With  10  IIlustratioiiB.     Crown  Svo,  5t, 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A-  E. 
Oathornb-Hardy.  With  Chapters  on 
the  Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  bv  Claitd 
Douglas  Pbnnakt;  Cookrrt,  by  Alex- 
ander Innbs  Sband.,  With  8  Hlustrir 
tions.     Crown  8yo,  Sa. 

THE  TROUT.  By  the  Mabqusbs  or 
Oranhy.  With  Chapters  on  ttie  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  CoL  H.  Costanqb  ;  and 
Cookery,  by  Alexakdbr  Innbs  Shaxd. 
With  12  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6& 

THE  RABBIT.  By  Jambs  BDMUin) 
Hartino.  With  a  Chapter  on  Cookery 
by  Alexander  Innbs  Shakd.  With  lb 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  6a. 

PJK  HAND  PERCH.  By  Whjuaic  BsnoR 
('Red  Spinner,'  Editor  of  the  /V«^ 
Witli  Chapters  by  '  Johv  Bigkbrdtiji  ' 
and  W.  H.  Popb.  Oookbrt,  by  Alrz- 
ANDBR  Innbs  Shand.  With  12  ulutap 
tions.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Biokerdyke.  DAYS  OF  MY  LIFE 
ON  WATKK,  FRESH  AND  SALT: 
:ind  other  jkiimts.  By  JOHN  BlCKER- 
DVKK.  With  I'hoto-Etching  Frontis- 
piece und  8  Full-page  Illustrations. 
(■r()vvn  Hvo,  65. 

Blackburne.-MR.  BLACKBURNE'S 
(iAMKS  AT  CilKSS.  Selected,  An- 
notated and  Arranged  by  Himself. 
K(iit»'(l,  with  a  liiof^rapliieal  Sketch  and 
a  brief  History  of  lilindfohl  Chess,  by 
I*.  Andkhson  Graham.  With  Portrait 
of  Mr.  Hhu;k])urno.     8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


Cawthorne  and  Herod.— BOTAL 

ASCOT :  its  Histoiy  and  its  Associa- 
tions. By  Georob  Jambs  Cawthorrb 
and  Richard  S.  Hbroo.  With  82 
Plates  and  106  lllastrations  in  the  Text 
Demy  4to,  £1  Us,  M.  net. 

Dead  Shot  (The) :  or,  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  Beinff  a  Treatise  on 
the  use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary 
and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the  Art  of 
Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  Also 
(Jame-drivinjj:,  Wildfowl  and  Pigeon- 
Shooting,  Dog-breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.  With  numerous  Illnatn- 
tions.     Crown  8vo,  10«.  M, 
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Ellis.— CHESS  SPARKS ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  GheHS.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  ELLIS,  M.A.     8vo, 

Folkard.— THE  WILD-FOWLER:  A 
Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  descriptiye  also  of  Decoys  and 
Flight-ponds,  Wild-fowl  Shooting, 
Guiniing-punts,  Shooting-yachts,  ete. 
Also  Fowling  in  the  Fens  and  in  For- 
eign Countries,  Rock-fowling,  etc.,  etc. 
By  H.  C.  Folkard.  With  13  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts. 
8vo,  125.  6d. 

Ford.  —  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
CRICKET  CLUB,  1864-1899.  Written 
and  Compiled  by  W.  J.  FoRD  (at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  of  the  Connty 
C.C.).  With  Frontispiece  Portrait  of 
Mr.  V.  E.  Walker.    Svo,  10«.  net. 

Ford.— THE  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  ARCHERY.  By  Hobaob 
Ford.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Re- 
vised and  Rewritten  by  W.  Bqtt,  M.A. 
With  a  Preface  by  C.  J.  LONOMAir,  M.A. 
8vo,  14*. 

Francis.— A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING: 
or.  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in 
every  Branch  ;  including  fall  illustrated 
List  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Franois 
Francis.  With  Portrait  and  Coloured 
Plates.     Crown  8vo,  16«. 

Gathome-Hardy.— AUTUMNS  IN 
ARGYLESHIRE  WITH  ROD  AND 
GUN.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne- 
Hardy.  With  8  Photogravure  Illus- 
trations by  Archibald  Thorborn. 
Svo,  10s.  6a.  net. 

Graham.  —  COUNTRY  PASTIMES 
FOR  BOYS.  By  P.  Anderson  Gra- 
ham. With  252  Illustrations  from 
Drawings    and    Photographs.      Crown 

8vo,  Zs.  net 

Hutchinson.- THE  BOOK  OF  GOLP 
AND  GOLFERS.  By  Horacr  G. 
Hutchinson.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  Amy  Pascob,  H.  H.  Hilton, 
J.  H.  Taylor,  H.  J.  Whiqham  and 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  With  71 
Portraits  from  Photographs.  lArge 
Crown  8vo,  76".  Go/,  net. 


Iiang.— ANGLING  SKBTGHEa  'Bf 
Andrew  Lang.  With  20  Illiutntlooa. 
Crown  Svo,  8«.  6(2. 

Iiillie  (Abthxtb). 

CROQUET:  its  History,  Bnlas  and 
Secrets.  With  4  Full-page  lUiiate- 
tions,  15  ninstrstions  in  tiie  Tizt»  and 
27  Diagrams.    Grown  Svo,  At. 

CROQUET  UP  TO  DATK  Oontainii^ 
tha  Ideas  and  Teachings  of  the  Lea^ 
ing  Players  and  Champions.  With 
Contributions  by  Lieut. -CoL  tiia  Hoii. 
H.  Nbbdham,  C.  D.  Looook,  ato. 
With  19  Illustrations  (15  Portnits) 
and  nnmeroos  Biagnuns.  Svo,  10a. 
^d,  net 

Iiongman.— CHESS  OPENINOa  By 
Frsdkriok  W.  Loncucas.  Fcdw  Svo. 
2i.  W.  r.        . 

Madden.— THE  DIABT  OF  MASXEB 
WILLIAM  SILENCE:  a  Study  id 
Shakespeare  and  of  Elizabethan  ^Mrt. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  D.  H.  MaudbVp 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univenriiy  of 
Dublin.    Svo,  16«. 

MaskelTne.— SHARPS  AND  FLATS : 
a  Complete  Bevelatioa  of  tile  Seorati  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  CSumoe  and 
Skill.  By  John  Nbvil  MASKSLTin,  of 
the  Egyptian  HaU.  With  e2  Dlnatn- 
tions.    Grown  Svo,  6«. 

MillaiB.  —  THE  WILD-FOWLEB  IN 
SCOTLAND.  By  John  Ouilu  Uil- 
LAis.  F.Z.S.,  etc.  With  a  Frontispiece 
in  Pnotogravnre  after  a  Drawing  by  8Ur 
J.  E.  MiLLAis,  Bart,  P.R.A.  8  Photo- 
gravure Plates,  2  Coloured  Plates,  and 
50  Illustrations  from  the  Antlior's 
Drawings  and  from  Photographs.  Boyal 
4to,  SO*,  net 

Mof&t.  —  CRICKETY  '  ORIOKBT : 
Rhymes  and  Parodiesi  By  Dodolab 
Moffat.  With  Frontispleoe  by  Sir 
Frank  Lockwood,  Q.a,  M^.,  and  6S 
niustzatiQns  by  tna  AiEttuv.  Grown 
Svo,  2f.  <ki. 

Park.— THE  GAME  OF  GOLF.  By 
William  Pabk,  Jmi.,  Ghamnton 
Golfer,  1887'S9.  Witii  17  Plates  and 
26  Illustrations  in  the  Text  G^rown 
8vo,  la.  6rf. 
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Payne-Ghdlwey  (Sir  Ralpb,  Bart). 

LETTERS    TO    YOUNG    SHOOTERS 

(FirMt  Serifs).  On  the  choice  and 
Um  of  aUuu.  With  41  (lluHtrations. 
Crowii  yvt>,  Is.  6d. 

LK'rrr.Ks  to  youn(j  shootkrs 

iSifomi  Sorifs).  On  the  I*ro«iuction, 
rreM«rv:iti(>n,  and  Killing  of  Game. 
With  Din^ctiona  in  Sluioting  Wood- 
Pi^eniis  and  lireakin^-in  Retrievers. 
With  i'ortrait  and  1U3  lUuBtrations. 
Crown  Hvo,  I2a.  (W. 

LKITKKS    TO    YOUX(}    SHOOTERS 

(Thin I  Si-rifs).  (Joniprisinjr  a  Short 
Natural  History  ot  the  Wildlnwl  that 
are  Itiin-  or  (-oinnion  to  thu  British 
lHl:iiiil>,  with  Complete  l)irui:tions  in 
Shfjotiiig  Wildlowl  on  the  Coast  and 
lnlan>l.  With  '200  lUuKtratioua.  Cr. 
8vo,  18*. 


I  Pole.— THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC  QKM.R  OF  WHIST. 
By  WiLLLLM  Poui,  F.K.a  Fcp.  8yo^ 
2a.  net 

Proctor.— HOW  TO  PLAY  WHIST: 
with  the  Laws  and  Etiqaetta  of  Whi&t 
Hy  Richard  A.  1*boctor.  Crown  8to, 
30.  net. 

Ronalds.— THE  FLY-FISHER'S  EN- 
TOMOLOGY.  By  Alfbicd  Ronalds. 
With  20  Coloured  PUtea.     8vo,  14jl 

Selous.  — SPORT  AND  TRAVEL. 
EAST  AND  WEST.     By    Fridbbick 

CUURTKNEY    SiLUUB.       With    18    PlateS 

and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Med- 
ium 8vo,  1'28.  iid.  net. 

Wilcocks.— THE  SEA  FISHERMAN: 
Comprising  the  chief  Methods  of  Hook 
and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and 
other  Seas,  and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats 
and  Boating.  By  J.  C.  WiLOOCKt.  Il- 
lustrated.   Crown  8to,  6f. 


Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 

/JXJ/C,  KUKTORIC,  rsYCUOLOOY,  ETC, 


Abbott.-TllK  KLKMKNTSOF  lAHJIC. 
ByT.  K.  Aimt)TT,  li.h.     T^nio,  ,iv. 

Aristotle. 

THE  ETHICS:  Greek  Text.  Illustra- 
ted with  Ks.s.iy  uinl  Notes.  By  Sir 
Alkxandkk  (iRANT,  Hart.  2  vols. 
8vo,  :j'J.v. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTOT- 
LE'S KTliK  IS.  Books  1. -IV.  (Book 
X.,  c.  vi.-ix.  in  an  Aiipfmlix.)  With 
a  coutiimoiis  Analy.Nis  and  Notes. 
Bv  the  Hev.  E.  MoORK,  D.D.  th-own 
8vo,  10.V.  t)</. 

Bacon  (Francw). 

COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited  by  R. 
L.  Ellis,  Jambs  Spbdding  and  D.  I). 
Hbath.     7  vols.     8vo,  £8  18«.  6<t 


Bacon  (Francis) — cowtinuecL 

LErrKRS   AND  LIFE,   mcluding  all 
his    orcasioual    Works.      Edited    hy 

.JaMKS      Sl'KDDINO.        7      vols.         Sto, 

i;4    As. 

TH  K  MSSA  YS  :  With  Annotations.     By 
Ric  liAui)  Whatblt,D.D.  8vo,  10i«.6dL 

THE    ESSAYS:     With    Notes    by  F. 
Stdkk  and  C.   H.  Gibson.     Crown 

8vo,  3a.  tW. 

THE  ESSAYS:  With  Introdnotion, 
Notes  and  Index.  By  E.  Au  Abbott, 
D.D.  2  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.  6f.  The 
Text  and  Index  only,  without  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  in  ene  voli 
Fcp.  8vo.  2b,  64. 
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DISSERTATIONS  ON  LEADING 
PHIIX)SOPHICAL  TOPICS:  being 
Articles  reprinted  from  '  Mind '. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE :  a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and 
Ethics.     Crown  8vo,  I65.  6rf. 

07'  Sep<vnUdy^ 

Part  I.  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  HIS- 
TORY  OP  PHILOSOPHY.  Crown 
8vo,  6j.  6rf. 

Part  II.  THEORY  OP  ETHICS 
AND  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS.  Cr. 
8vo,  4s.  M. 

LOGIC.  Part  I.  Dbduotion.  Crown 
8vo,  4«.  Part  II.  Induction.  Crown 
8vo,  65.  6(2. 

THE  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT. 
8vo,  15«. 

THE  EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL. 

8vo,  15«. 

PRACTICAL  ESSAYS.     Cr.  8to,  2i. 

Bray.— THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  NE- 
CESSITY: or,  Law  in  Mind  as  in 
Matter.  By  Charlbs  Bbay.  Crown 
Svo,  5«. 

Crozier  (John  Bbattib,  LL.D.). 

CIVILIZATION     AND    PROGRESS: 

being  the  Outlines  of  a  New  System 
of  Political,  Religious  and  Social 
Philosophy.     Svo,  145. 

HISTORY  OF  INTELLECTUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT :  on  the  Lines  of  Mod- 
em Evolution. 

Vol.  I.  Greek  and  Hindoo  Thought; 
GrpBCO-Roman  Paganism  ;  Judaism ; 
and  Christianity  dowu  to  the  Closing 
of  the  Schools  of  Athens  by  Ju«- 
tinian,  529  a.d.     8vo,  14«. 

Davidson.— THE  LOGIC  OF  DE- 
FINITION,  Explained  and  Applied. 
By  William  L.  Davidson,  M.A.  Crown 
Svo.  6«. 


Green  (Thomas  Hill).— THE  WORKS 
OP.    Edited  by  R.  L.  Nbttleship. 

Vols.  I.  and  11.  PhilosopUeal  Works. 
Svo,  16s.  each. 

Vol.  ni.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to 
the  three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  8to. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OP  POLITICAL  OBLIGATION. 
With  Preface  by  Birnard  Bosan- 
QUBT.    Svo,  5*. 

GurnhllL— THE  MORALS  OP  SUI- 
CIDE. By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Gubnhill. 
Crown  Svo,  dff. 

Hodgson  (Shadwobth  H.). 

TIME  AND  SPACE :  a  Metaphysical 
Essay.    Svo,  18«. 

THE  THEORY  OP  PRACTICE:  an 
Ethical  Inquiry.    2  vols.     Svo,  249. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  REFLEC- 
TION.   2  vols.    Svo.  21«. 

THE  METAPHYSICS  OP  EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book  I.  General  Analysis 
of  Experience  ;  Book  II.  Positive 
Science  ;  Book  HI.  Analysis  of 
Conscious  Action  ;  Book  I  v.  The 
Real  Universe.    4  vols.   Svo,  Sds.  net 


Hume.  —THE  PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS  OF  DAVID  HUME.  Edited 
by  T.  H.  Grebn  and  T.  H.  Grose.  4 
vols.  Svo,  28s.  Or  separat^y.  Essays. 
2  vols.  14r.  Treatise  of  Hainan  Nature. 
2  vols.    14f. 

James.— THE  WILL  TO  BBUBVE, 
and  Other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.. 
By  WiLUAM  Jambs,  M.D.,  LL.D..  etc. 
Crown,  Svo,  7«.  6d. 

Justinian.— THE  INSTITUTES  OF 
JUSTINIAN  :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that 
of  Huschke,  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes  and  Summary.  By 
Thomas  Ct  Sahdabs,  M.A.    Svo,  ISs* 
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Kant  (iMMANDKiw.  I  Mill  (John  Stuart). 

A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.    Cr.  8vo.  8».  6f/. 


(jHITK^l'E  OK  PRACTICAL  KKASON,' 
AM)  OTHKK     WOKKS  ON    THE', 
TI I KOR Y  OF  ETH ICS.     lYunslatpd 
bvT.  K.  Ahbott,  B.D.   With  Memoir,  j 
8vo,  la*.  C(/. 

FUNDAMENTAL    TRINCIFLES    OF 
THE   METAPHYSIC  OF    ETHICS. 
Translated  )>y  T.  K.    Abbott,   B.D.  | 
Crown  8vo,  .s!s.  I 

INTKUDDCTION     TO    LOGIC,    AND 
HIS  ESSAY  ON  THE  MISTAKEN 
SUBTIMTY      OF      THE      FOUR; 
FIGURES.      IVanslatcd    by   T.    K. 
Abbott.    8vo,  6«. 

KoUy.-GOVERNMENT  OR  HUMAN 
EVOLUTION.  By  Edmond  Kklly, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.  VoL  L  Justice.  Crown 
8to,  7^.  6<i.  net.  Vol.  11.  Colh-ctivisni 
and  hidividualism.     CrowL  8v(). 


Killick.  -HANDBOOK  TO  MILL'S 
SYSTEM  OF  L0(J1(\  By  Rev.  A.  H. 
KlLLK  K,  M.A.    Oown  8vo,  3.v.  6//. 

Ijadd   ((xKOHUK   TKlTMIiUi^L). 

ATHKORY  OF  IlKALITY  :   An  Essay 

in    Metaiilivsical     Sy>t«'ni   upon    tlie 

Ua.'^isol  Ilunuiu  1 '<i;:iiitiv«'  Kxperii'uce. 

8vo,  18.S-.  I 

ELEMENTS     oF     I'll  YslolX)( J ICAL !  Sully  (Jambs). 


ON  LIBERTY.    Crown  8vo,  1«.  4d. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNM^a^T.  Crown 
8vo,  2s. 

UTILITARIANISM.     8vo,  2».  6rf. 

EXAMINATION  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
H  A  M I  LTON'S  PH ILOSOPW  Y.  8to. 
Itw. 

NATURE,  THE  UTILITY  OF  RE- 
LI(;iON  AND  THEISM.  Thrw 
Es8ay».    8vo,  5«. 

Monck.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
LOGIC.  By  WiLUAM  Ubnrt  S. 
MoNCK,  M.A.    Crown  8yo,  69. 


Romanes.- -MIND  AND  MOTION 
AND  MONISM.  By  Oborqb  John 
Romanes,  LL.U,  F.R.8.     Crown  8to, 

4.V.  6</. 


Stock. -LECTURES  IN  THE  LY- 
CEUM ;  or,  Aristotle's  Ethics  for 
English  Readers.  Edited  by  St.  Gboboi 
Stuck.     Crown  8vo,  7«.  6flt 


PS^'CIIOLOOY.     8vo,  21. s. 

OUTLINES  OF  l>KS(  IIIPTJ VK  l»SY- 
CIIOLOC^Y:  a  Tfxl  liook  ..f  M.-ntji) 
St;i»'in'*'  lor  (-ollr^t-s  au«l  Noniiji) 
Sdiools.     Svo,  l*2.s. 

OUTLIN  ES  OK  PH  YSIOLO(  J  K^Ali 
PSYCHOLOCJY.     8vo.  1*2.^. 

PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  Crown 
8vo,  6n.  6r/. 

Lecky.-TUE   MAI*  OF    LIFE:   Con- 
duct,   and     Character.        By    William  ' 
Edward  Hakti'ole  Lbcky.  Hvo,  lO.s.  6</. 

Lutoslawski.     THE    ORKIIN    AND 
GROWTH  OF  PLATO'S  LOGK.:.  With 
an  Account  ol"  Plato's  Style  and  ol  ilie  , 
Chronolo«^y  of  his  Writings.     By  WiN- 
CENTY  Lutoslawski.     8vo,  iil.v. 

Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUOHT.  8vo, 
21 «. 

THE    SIX    SYSTKMS    OF     INDIAN, 
PHILOSOPHY.     8vo,  18jf.  | 


THE  HUMAN  MIND  :  a  Text-book  of 

Psychology.     2  vols.     8vo,  21«. 

OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.     Cr 

8v(j,  9.V. 

THE  rEACHERS  HANDBOOK  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY.     Crown  8vo,  8*.  6^/. 

STUDIES    OF    CHILDHOOD.      8vo 

10^.   (W. 

CHILDREN'S  WAYS:  being  Selections 
t'roui  the  Author's  'Studies  of  Child- 
hood'. With  25  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  4s.  Grf. 

Sutherland.— THE  ORIGIN  AND 
GROWTH  OF  THE  MORAL  IN- 
STINCrr.  By  Alexander  Sutrbrlavd, 
M.A.     2  vols.     8vo,  28.V. 

Swinburne.— PICTURE  LOGIC  :  an 
Attenipl  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  lU  ALFRED  James  Swin- 
BUiJNE,  M.A.'  With  23  Woodcuti. 
Crown   8vu.  2tf.  6<i. 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy — continued. 


Webb. -THE  VEIL  OF  ISIS  ;  a  Series 
of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  Thomas  B. 
Wbbb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.    8vo,  10«.  M. 


Weber.— HISTORY  OF  PHILOSO- 
PHY. By  Alkrrd  Webkr,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  Titins- 
lated  by  Frank  Thilly,  Ph .  D.  8vo,  ld». 


Whately  (Archbishop). 

BACONS  ESSAYS.   With  AnnoUtions. 
8vo..  lOs.  6rf. 

ELEMENTS  OF   LOGIC.     Crown  8vo, 

ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC.    Crown 
8vo,  4s.  6rf. 


Zeller  (Dr.  Edwabd). 

THE  STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  AND 
SCEPTICS.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
0.  J.  Rbiohbl,  M.  a.   Crown  8vo,  \hs, 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  Translated 
by  Sarah  F.  Allbtnb  and  Evbltn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Cr.  8vo,  10s.  6rf. 

PLATO  AND  THE  OLDER  ACA- 
DEMY. Translated  by  Sarah  F. 
Allbtnb  and  Alfbbd  Goodwin.  B.  A. 
Crown  8vo,  18s. 

SOCRATES  AND  THE  SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
0.  J.  Rbiohbl,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo,  10s.  6c/. 

ARISTOTLE  AND  THE  EARLIER 
PERIPATETICS.  Translated  by  B. 
F.  C.  Costbllob,  M.A.,  and  J.  H. 
Muirhbad,  M.A.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo,  24s. 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL  SERIES. 


A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECO- 
NOMY. By  C.  S.  Dbvas,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE. By  John  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo,  5.V. 

GENERAL  METAl'HYSICS.  By  John 
Rickaby.  S.J.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LOGIC.  By  Richard  F.  Clarkb,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  (ETHICS  AND 
NATURAL  LAW).  By  Joseph  Rick- 
aby, S.J.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By  Bernard 
BOEDDER,  S.J.     Crown  Svo.  65.  6rf. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Michael  Mahbr, 
S.J.,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  (Loud.).  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  M. 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  etc. 


Davidson. -LEADING  AND  IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH  WORDS  :  Ex- 
plained and  Exemplified.  By  William 
L.  Davidson,  M.A.     Fcp.  8vo,  'is.  6rf. 

Parrar.— LANGUAGE  AND  LAN- 
GUAGES. By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Canterbury.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Graham.  —  ENGLISH  SYNONYMS, 
Classihed  and  Explaiued  :  with  Practical 
Exercises.     By  G.  F.  Graham.     Fcp. 

8vo,  65. 

MaxMiiller(F.). 

THE     SCIENCE    OF     LANGUAGE,  j 
Founded  on  Lectures  (ielivered  at  tlie 
Royal  Institution   in  1861  and  1868.  ' 
2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  1 


Max  Miiller  {¥,)— continued. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  WORDS,  AND 
THE  HOME  OF  THE  ARYAS. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP. Vol.  III.  ESSAYS  ON 
LANGUAGE  AND  UTERATURE. 
Crown  8vo,  5«. 


Boget.— THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classified 
and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the 
Expression  of  Ideas  and  Assist  in  Lite- 
rary Composition.  By  Prter  Mark 
RooBT,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     Cr.  8vo,  10s.  6rf. 
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Political  Economy  and  Economics. 

Ashley  ( W.  J. ).  Macleod  (Hknby  Dunnhto) — comL 

KN(;LI.SH      hXloNuMIC      HISTORY       THE    THEORY  OF    CREDIT.      «vo. 
AND  THIioKY.     Crowu  8vo,    Part  In  1  vol.     80».  not;    or   separutelv. 

i..  5*.     Part  II.,  lU.^.  (W.  VoL  I.,  10».  net     Vol.  II.,  Part  T, 

...^  10»-  net     VoL  II.,  Part  II.,  10».  uet 

SURVEYS,  111S'IX)RIC  AND  ECONO- 
MIC.   C^owii  8vo,  y^f.  net.  INDIAN  CURRENCY.      8vo.  2».  6rf. 

net 

Basehot.  -KCOXOMIC  STUDIED.  )is 
WaLTSB  Baukiiot.     OYowu  8vo.  3«.  tW.  '  Mill.— POLITICAL    ECONOMY.      By 

John  Stuabt  Mill. 

Barnett.  -  PRAtvncABLE  SOCIAL-  /"optitor  Editum,    Crown  «vo,  &».  W. 

ISM.     E88ay8  on   Social  R«fonu.     Hy  Library  £dUum,    2  Toll.     8¥o,  90i(. 

Samukl  a.  and   HjCNRiiCTTa  Barnktt.  , 

Ci owu  8vo,  6s.  iMulhalL-  INDUSTRIES       AND 

I  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS  By  MicH- 
Devas. -A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL:     akl   G.   MuLHAL^  F.aa      With   S2 

KCONOMY.     By  C.  S.   Dkvas,  M.A.I      fuU-page  Diagrams.    Crown  8to,  8f.  6d. 

CYown  8vo,  7«.  M.    {^Stonyhursl  Pkilo-  \ 

sophical  ISeries.)  |  S  p  a  h  r.  -  AMERICA'S     WORKING 

I  PEOPLE.  By  Chablb  B.  Spahb. 
Jordan.  —  THE    STANDARD    OF       C^wu  8vo,  6«.  net 

VALUE.       By     Wilua.m     LaiiOHTOM ; 

JoBDAH.     Crown  Svo,  6«.  |  gymes.-POUTICAL   ECONOMY  :    a 

I  Short  Text-book  of  PoUtioal  Eoonomy. 
JLawrence.       LOCAL    VAL'IATIONS,      With  Problems  for  eolnticm.  Hints  for 

IN   WAIJKS.     By    K.    W .    Lawhkncb,       Supplementary  Reading,  and  a  Supple- 

M.A..  Fellow  ot  Triuiiy  C<.!l.'gr.  (^am-  ,      lueutary  chapter  on  Sodialisni.    By  J.  E. 

hridK«.     With  index  and  18  M»p.s  and  [     Symbh,  M.A.     Grown  8ro,  St.  fid. 

Diagrams.     Medium  4to,  Ss.  6d. 

i  Toynbee.— LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
LeBlie.  -    ESSAYS  ON   POLITICAL!      DUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION  OF  THE 
KCONOM  V.     By  T.  E.  Cukkb  Licslib.  ;      18th  CENTURY  IN  ENGLAND :  Pop- 
lion.  LL.D.,  Dubl.     8vo,  l(X<i.  (kl.  i      ulai'  Addresses,  Notes  and  other  Frag- 

I  ments.  By  Abnold  Totmbix.  WiUi 
.,,,,,,  T.  'a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Bbnjakum 

Macleod  (Hknry  Dunning).  Jowbtt,  D.D.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 


e:CX)NOMlCS  FOR  BEGINNERS.     Or. 

8vo,  '2s. 


Webb  (SiDNBT  and  Bbatbiob). 


THE    ELEMENTS  OF    ECONOMICS.  rp^E  HISTORY  OF  TRADE  UNION- 

2  vols.     Crown  8vo.  3«.  6rf.  each.  ^y^      y^-^    Map  and    full    BiWto- 

BIMETALLISM.     Svo,  5«.  net  graph y  of  the  Subject     Svo,  18s. 

THE  KLi^LMENTS  OF  BANKING.     Cr.  ,  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY:  aStudy 

«vo,  3.S-.  (mI.  i"  Trwle   Unionism.      2  rols.      «vo, 

25.*?.  not. 

THE  THKORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

BANKlNc;.       VoL     I.       Svo,     12«.  PROBLKMS    OF    MODERN    INDUS- 

Vol.    II.      14s.  TRY :  Essays.     Svo,  7s.  Qd. 
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Evolution,  Anthropolos:y,  etc. 


Clodd  (Edward). 


THE  STORY  OF  CREATION  :  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Il- 
lustrations.    Grown  8vo,  S*.  6rf. 

A  PRIMER  OF  EVOLUTION :  being 
a  Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  'The 
Story  of  Creation'.  With  lUuatra- 
tiontf.    Fcp.  8vo,  1«.  6<2. 


Lang  (Andrew). 

CUSTOM  AND  MYTH:  Studies  of 
Early  Usage  aud  Belief.  With  16 
Illustrations.     Crovrn  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

MYTH,   RITUAL  AND   RELIGION. 

2  vols.     Crown  Svo,  7s. 

MODERN  MYTHOLOGY  :  a  Reply  to 
Professor  Max  Miiller.     Svo,  9s. 

THE  MAKING  OF  RELIGION.  Or. 
8vo,  5«.  net. 


Lubbock.— THE  ORIGIN  OF  CIVIL- 
ISATION, and  the  Primitive  condition 
of  Man.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart 
(Lord  Avebury).  With  5  Plates  and  20 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Svo,  1S«. 


Max  MuUer  (The  Right  Hon.  P.). 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP.  Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mytho- 
logy and  Folk  Lore.     Crovm  Svo,  6». 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  MYTHOLOGY.    2  vole.   8yo,82«. 


Romanes  (Obobgk  John). 

ESSAYS.  Edited  by  G.  Llotd  Mob- 
QAN,  Principal  of  University  College, 
Bristol.    Crown  Svo,  55.  net. 

DARWIN,  AND  AFTER  DARWIN: 
an  Exposition  of  the  Duwinian 
Theory,  and  a  Discussion  on  Poet- 
Darvrinian  Questions. 

Part  I.  Thx  Darwinian  Thiobt. 
With  Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125 
niustrstions.     Crown  8to,  IO9.  6cf. 

Part  II.  Post-Darwinian  Ques- 
tions :  Heredity  and  Utili^.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  and  5  Ulus- 
trationa.     Crown  Svo,  10«.  6d 

Part  III.  Post-Dabwinian  Qttbb- 
TiONs:  Isolation  and  Physiological 
Selection.     Cro¥m  Svo,  5«. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  WBISMANN- 
ISM.    Crown  Svo,  (to. 


Classical  Literature,  Translations,  etc. 


Abbott.— HELLENICA.  A  Collection 
of  Essays  ou  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History  and  Religion.  Edited  by 
EvBLYN  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Oown 
Svo,  7*.  6rf. 


^schylus.  -  EUMENIDES  OF 
iESCHYTiUS.  With  Metrical  English 
Translation.    By  J.  F.  Davibs.     Svo,  7*. 


Aristophanes.  — TH  E  ACH  A  KN 1 ANS 
OF  ARISTOPHANES,  transljite<l  into 
English  Verse.  By  R.  Y.  Ttbbjcll. 
Crown  Svo,  1«. 


Becker  (W.   A.).     Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  MnoALFB,  B.D. 


GALLUS:  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and 
Excursuses.  With  26  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  8«.  6d. 

CHARICLES:  or.  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With 
26  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  8«.  6ei{. 
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Classical  Literature,    I  ranslations,  etc. — continued. 


Butler.  TIIK  AUTiiOllKSS  OF  THK 
ODVSSKV.  WIIKIM-:  AM)  WIIMN 
SHK  WnoTK,  WHO  SHK  WAS.  THE 
ISK  SHK  MADK  OF  TIIK  IMAl), 
AM)  H<jW  THK  POKM  grew 
(^NHKli  WVAK  IfANDS.  By  Saiiobl 
UcTLKit,  Author  of  '  Erewhoii.'  etx^ 
Witii  14  lllutitratious  and  4  Maps. 
Svo,  10*.  M. 

Campbell.  KELKHON  IN  GREEK 
IJTKKATUKK.  By  the  Kev.  Luwis 
('AMi'itKiiL,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Enieritus 
I*n»tuf%M»r  of  (irei'k,  University  of  St, 
Aujircw.s.     hv«».  ITw. 

Cicero.  (JiCKRO'  (XjRRliSPOND- 
KNCE.  Hv  K.  Y.  Tvkrkll.  Vols.  I., 
11..  111.,  Svo,  .-arh  \'1».  Vol.  IV..  15a. 
Vol.  v.,  14jj.     Vol.  VI.,  12«.     Vol.  VIl., 

Index,  7.V.  tv/. 

Harvard  Studies  in  Classical 
Philology.  F<iiteii  hy  a  Couiniittee 
of  the  ('la.ssitnl  I iistrmitors  of  Harvard 
Uni\»M\*<ity.  Vol.  XI.  1900.  8vo, 
t).«.  M.  nt't. 

Hime.  LU(4AN.  THE  SYRIAN 
SATIRIST.  Rv  Liout.-Ciolonel  Hk.nkv 
W.  U  HiMK  (late)  Royal  Aitillery. 
Mvo,  S.-^.  net. 

Homer. 

THK  IMAI)  OF  HOMER.     Rendered 

int^)  Engli.sh  Prose  for  the  use  of  tliose 
tlial  I'aimnt  read  the  original.  By 
Samubi.  Hi.TLKK.  Author  of  ■  Ere- 
vvh'tii,'  ( tc.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  t)^/. 

THK  ODYSSEY.  Rendered  into 
I'jiiV'li.sh  Prose  for  the  use  of  those 
who  raniiot  rwid  the  original.  By 
Samiki.  Hini.KH.  With  4  Maps  and 
7  lilustrntiniis.     8vo,  7.s.  6(/. 

THE  ODYSSKY  OF  HOMER.  Done 
into  Ku^'lish  Verse.  By  William 
•MoRRKs.     Crown  8vo,  6n. 

Horace.   -THE  WORKS  OF  HORACE, 

rendered  into  English  Prose.  With 
Fiifu,  Intpvlnction  and  Notes.  Hy 
Wli.iJAM  CoUTTi.  M.A.  Crown  Svo.', 
bs.  net. 


liang.— HOMER  AND  THE  EPIC.  By 
Andrbw  Lang.     Crown  8vo,  9«.  Det 

Luc  an.— THE  PHARSALIA  OF 
LUCAN,  Translated  into  Blank  Verse. 
By  Sir  Euward  Ridlbt.     8vo,  14*. 

:  M a o kail.  —SELECT       EPIGRAMS 

:     FROM  THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 

By  J.  W.  Maokail.       Edited    with  a 

Revised  Text,  Introduction,  IVauslation, 

and  Notes.    8ro,  16«. 

Rich.— A  DICTIONARY  OF  ROMAN 
AND   GREEK    ANTIQUITIES.       By 
i     A.  Rich,  B.A.    With  2000  Woodcuts. 
I     Crown  8vo,  0*.  net 

Sop hocles.— Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robbbt  Whitblaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Slaster  in  i ;  igby  School.  Cr. 
8vo,  89.  ^, 

Tyrrell.— DUBLIN  TRANSLATIONS 
INTO  GREEK  AND  LATIN  VEltSE. 
Eilited  by  R.  Y.  Ttrbill.     8vo^  Gir. 

Virgil. 

THE  POEMS  OF  VIRGIL.  Tnuia- 
lated  into  English  Prose  by  John 
CoNiNQTON.    Crown  8vo,  (If. 

THE  iKNEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  JofW 
CuNiNttTON.    Crown  8vo,  6». 

THE  iENEIDS  OF  VIRGIL.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  By  William 
Morris.     Crown  8vo,  6«. 

THK  .I^NEID  OF  VIRGIL  freely 
translated  into  English  Blank  Verse. 
^\  W.  T.  Thoknhill.    Crown  8vo, 

Is.  tit/. 

THK  .-ENEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  J  amis 
Rhoades. 

Rooks  l.-VI.     Orown  8vo,  5». 
Books  VII. -XIL     Crown  8vo,  5*. 

THE  KOLOCUES  AND  GEORGICS 
OF  VIRGIL.  Translated  from  the 
Latin  into  j']nglish  Prose.  By  J.  W. 
Mackail,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 

I  Oxford.     ^(1.  I61110,  5if. 

'  Wilkins.— THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 
HOMKRIC  POKAIS.  By  G.  WiLKMW. 
8vo,  d«. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


Arnold.— THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 
WOULD  ;  or,  the  Great  Consummation. 
By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  With  14  Illustra- 
tions after  Holman  Hunt.  Crown  8vo, 
f\s.  net. 

Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh). 

CHAMBER  COMEDIES :  a  Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the 
Drawing-room.     Crown  8vo,  5«.  net. 

FAIRY  TALE  PLAYS,  AND  HOW 
TO  ACT  THEM.  With  91  Dia- 
grams and  52  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  net. 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN  :  a  Fairy  Play  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7  Male  ;  1  Fe- 
male). From  '  Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them'.  With  Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams  and  Music.  Crown 
Svo,  aewed,  6rf. 

Bird.— RONALD'S  FAREWELL,  and 
other  Verses.  By  Gborob  Bird,  M.A. 
Fcp.  Svo,  4*.  6d.  net. 

Coleridge.  —  SELECTIONS  FROM. 
With  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang, 
and  18  Illustrations  by  Pattkn  Wilson. 
Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 

Goethe.— THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE 
TRAGEDY  OF  FAUST  IN  ENGLISH. 
By  Thos.  E.  Webb,  LL.D.,  sometime 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  New  and 
Clieaper  Edition,  with  THE  DEATH 
OF  FAUST,  from  the  Second  Part 
Crown   Svo,    65. 


With    Portrait. 


Ingelow  (Jean). 

POETICAL  WORKS. 
Crown  8vo,  6«.  net. 

LYRICAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Selected  from  the  Writings  of  Jean 
Ingelow.  Fcp.  Svo,  25.  6rf.  cloth 
plain,  3^.  cloth  gilt. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS.  Fcp.  Svo, 
2«.  Gc^.  net. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  Edited 
by  Andrew  Lang.  With  100  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Iieoky.— POEMS.     By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.B.  H.  LiOKT.    Foi».  Svo,  ^. 


Lytton  (The  Earl  op).    Owbn  Mere- 
dith.) 

THE  WANDERER.    Cr.  Svo,  10».  6d. 

LUCILE.    Crown  Svo,  10«.  6d. 

SELECTED  POEMS.    Cr.  Svo,  IO5.  6rf. 

Maeaulay.-LAYS     OF     ANCIENT 
ROME,  ETTC.     By  Lord  Macadlat. 
Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.     Fcp.  4to, 
10«.  6rf. 


B\ioa 


Edition,  ISmo,  2«.  M.,  gilt  top. 
Popular 

Edition,  Fcp.  4to,  6(2.  sewed,  \s,  cloth. 
Illustrated  by  J.  R.  WiouBLiir.     Cr. 

Svo,  3«.  net. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo,  \», 
sewed,  1«.  6<2.  cloth. 

MacDonald  (Obobqb,  LL.D.). 

A  BOOK  OF  STRIFE,  IN  THE  FORM 
OF  THE  DLARY  OF  AN  OLD 
SOUL :  Poems.     ISmo,  8s. 

RAMPOLLI:  GROWTHS  FROM  A 
LONGPLANTED  ROOT :  being 
Translations,  New  and  Old  (mainly  in 
verse),  chiefly  firom  the  German ;  along 
with  '  A  Year's  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul '. 
Crown  Svo,  6*. 

Moffat.—  CRICKETY  CRICKET  : 
Rliymes  and  Parodies.  By  Douglas 
MoppAT.  With  Frontispiece  by  Sir 
Frank  Lockwood.  Q.C,  M.P.,  and  68 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown 
Svo,  2«.  6rf. 

Moon.— POEMS  OF  LOVE  AND 
HOME.  By  Gborob  Washinoton 
Moon,  Hon.  F.R.S.L.  With  Portrait 
16mo,  2«.  M. 

Morris  (Wiluam). 

POETIGAL    If  oVl-ff  5— Library 

Edition. 

Complete  in  11  volames.    Crown  Svo, 
price  5«.  net  each. 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.  4  vols. 
5tf.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON. 
6«.  net. 


!P.'. 


\ 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 


Morris  (WILLIAM)  -cuniinueii. 

THK    HKFKNCK    OF  (lUENEVERK, 

iiikI  otlitT  I'o«]iiH.     bK.  iiet. 

TIIK  STOKY  OF  SIGUKD  THE 
VOUSUNit,  AM)  THK  FALL  OF 
TIIK  MBL;  N(iS.     :V  m-t. 


Bomane8.-A  SELECTION  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  JOHN 
ROMANES,  M.A..  LL.D.,  F.K.S. 
With  au  liitrodnction  by  T.  Herbebt 
Warkjsn,  President  of  Sfagilalen  Col- 
lege,  Oxfonl.     Crowu  8vo,  As.  6d. 


POKMS  HV  TIIK  WAV.  AM)  LOVK  '  Savage-Armstrong.-BALLADfcJ  OF 
18  KNOlJlill  :  a  Mi.iality.     :».>•.  net.    .     DOWN,    liy  G.  F.  Savao«-Abii8TB0SG. 

THK  ODVSRKY  OF  HOMER.      Done       ^•^•'  ^'^^^-    Orown  8vo,  7#.  6d. 
into  Knglish  Venn**.     .*>«.  net. 

Shakespeare. 

BOWDLBR'S       FAMILY       SHAKK- 


THE   .4:NKII)K    OF    VIkGlL. 
into  KiigliMli  Verse.     r>.v.  net. 

THK  TALE  OF  liKoWTLF.  SOMK- 
TIMK  KINCJ  uF  THK  FOLK  OF 
TIIK  WKI)KK(;KA1U  Translated 
In  William  Mokrih  and  A.  J. 
Wyatt.     Crown  ^vo,  5*.  net. 

(-ertain  of  the  Poktk'al  Wohkk  may  aluo 
be  had  in  the  following  Editions  :— 

THK  EARTHLY  PARADLSE. 

Popular    Edition,      it    Voh.      12mo, 
26j».  ;  or  6*.  earrh,  sold  separatf.ly. 

The   same    in    Ten    Pai-ts,    2;')/*.  ;    or 
"Zs.  6d.  each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  1  v(»l.     ( Town  8vo, 
6/(.  net. 

POKMS     IJY     THE     WAY. 

f.rowii  Hvo,  6/<. 

For  Ml-.  William  Morris's  Prose 
Works,  sfe  pp.  27,  36,  38. 


Done  . 


*  • 


Morte  Artliure  :  an  Alliterative  Poem 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  From  the 
Lincoln  MS.  written  hy  Robert,  ot 
Thoiuton.  With  Introduetion,  Notes, 
and  (xlossary.  By  Maky  Hanks.  Fep. 
Svo,  8.V.  Vui. 

Nesbit.  LAVS  AND  LECJENDS.  By 
K.  Nksbit  (Mrs.  Huhkrt  Bland). 
First  Series.  Crown  .S\o,  'As.  Vul.  Second 
Sj-ries.     With  Portrait.     Cmwu  8vo,  .'j.v. 

Pooler.— TRANSLATIONS,  and  other 
Verses.  Hy  C.  K.  Poolkr,  M.A.  Fep. 
8vo,  '6s.  net. 

Riley.  OLD  FASHIONED  KOSKS  : 
Poems.  Hj  Jamhh  Wuiihjowbk  Kilkv. 
12mo,  6«. 


SPEARE.  With  36  Woodciits.  1 
vol.  8vo,  148.  Or  in  6  voIh.  Fep. 
8vo,  2l8. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  BIRTHDAY 
BOOK.  By  Mary  F.  Ddnbab. 
82mo,  Is.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS.  Bs 
considered,  and  in  put  Reananged, 
with  introductory  Cnapters  and  a  Re- 
print ol  the  Original  1609  Edition. 
By  Samokl  Butler,  Anthor  of 
'Erewhon'.    Svo,  10».  6d. 


Stevenson.— A    CHILD'S    GARDEN 

Souare'     9*"     ^'»'^*^*^-        «y    ^"RT     Louis 
oquare       Stbvenson.     Fep.  Svo,  6«. 


Waener.  —  THE  NIBBLUNGEN 
RIN(;.  By  Richard  Wacoob.  Done 
into  English  Vci-se  by  Rbgiiiau)  Ramkin, 
B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at^ 
liaw.  Vol.  I.  Rhine  Gold  and  Valkyrie 
Crown  Svo,  4^.  6f/. 

Wordsworth.— SELECTED  POEMS. 
By  Andrkw  Laho.  With  Photosrarun 
Frontispiece  of  Rydal  Mount,  16  lUus- 
trationtiand  numerous  Initial  Letters  by 
Alfred  Parsons,  A.R.A.  Crown  Svo. 
ds.  Qd. 


Wordsworth  and  Coleridflre.— A 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WORDB- 
WORTH  AND  COLERIDGE  MANU- 
SCRIPJ'S  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
Mk.  T.  NORTON  LONGMAN.  Eiiited, 
witli  Notes,  by  W.  Halb  Whitk.  With 
8  Facsimile  Reproduotions.  4to,  lOt.  9d, 
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Fiction,  Humour,  etc. 


AtiBtey.— VOCES  POPULI.  (Reprinted 
from  Punch.)  By  F.  Anstbt,  Author 
of  *  Vice  Versa ' . 

First  Series.  With  20  Illustrations  by 
J.  Bbrnard  Partbidgb.  Crown  8vo, 
3tf.  net. 

Second  Series.  With  25  Illustrations  by 
J.  Bbrnard  Partridob.  Crown  Sto, 
Zs,  net. 


Bailey.— MY  LADY  OF  ORANGE :  a 
Romance  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
Days  of  Alva.  By  H.  C.  Bailbt.  With 
8  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  6». 


*  Beaconsfield  (Thb  Earl  ov). 

NOVELS  AND  TALES.     Complete  in 
11  vols.     Crown  8vo,  1«.  6<2.  each. 


Vivian  Grey. 
The  Young  Duke,  etc. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  etc. 
Contarini,     Fleming, 

etc. 
Tancred. 


Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES.  THE  HUGH- 
ENDEN  EDITION.  With  2  Portraits 
and  II  Vignettes.  II  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  42*. 


•Chola.'— A  NEW  DIVINITY,  and 
other  Stories  of  Hindu  Life.  By 
'Chola'.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


Churchill.— S A VROLA  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution  in  Laurania.  By  Winston 
Spbncer  Churchill.    Crown  8vo,  6a. 


Crawford.  —THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  TRAMP.  By  J.  H.  Crawford. 
With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  '  The 
Vagrants,'  by  Fred.  Walker,  and  8 
other  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  5«.  net. 


Creed.— THE  VICAR  OF  ST.  LUKE'S : 
a  N  ovel.   By  Sibyl  Crbbd.   Cr.  Svo,  6«. 


Dougall.— BEGGARS    ALL.      By  L. 
DouoALL.    Crown  8yo,  3«.  M. 

Doyle  (A.  CoNAN). 

MICAH  CLARKE:  a  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  With  10  Illas- 
trations.     Crown  8yo,  Ss.  M. 

THE  REFUGEES :  a  Tale  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. With  25  Illustrations.  Chrown 
Svo,  Zs.  6d. 

THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS. 
Crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THB  POLESTAR, 
and  other  Tales.   Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

Farrar  (F.  W.,  Dban  op  Cantbrbubt). 

DARKNESS  AND  DAWN  :  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic 
Tale.    Crown  8vo,  Qs.  net. 

GATHERING  CLOUDS  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Crown  8vo, 
6«.  net. 


Fowler  (Edith  H.). 

THE  YOUNG  PRETENDERS.  A  Story 
of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations 
by  Sir  Philip  Burnb-Jonbs,  Bart 
Crown  8vo,  Qs. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  CHILDREN. 
With  24  Illustrations  by  Ethbl 
Katb  Bxtrobss.    Crown  8vo,  8s. 

Francis  (M.  E.). 

YEOMAN  FLEETWOOD.    Cr.8vo,6«. 

PASTORALS  OF  DORSET.  With  8 
Illustrations.    Crown  8yo,  6«. 

Froude.— THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF 
DUNBOY  :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the 
Last  Century.  By  Jambs  A.  Fboudb. 
Crown  8vo,  os.  Qd. 

Gurdon.— M  EMORIES  AND 
FANCIES  :  Suffolk  Tales  and  other 
Stories  ;  Fairy  Legends ;  Poems  ;  Mis- 
cellaneous Articles.  By  Hhe  late  Lady 
Camilla  Guboon.    Grown  Svo,  if^ 
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HaKgard  (H.  RinBa). 
ALLAN    QUATKRMAIN.       With    31 
lllu8traliou9.     Grown  8vo,  3».  W. 


PTontispleM  ind 

a,%i.€d. 

AND     WBITG 


BLACK       HEART 

HEART,  and  otiier  Storiea. 

IllUiU-JitionB.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 
CLEOPATRA.    With  2»  Illustratioai. 

Crown  8vo,  Si.  M, 
COLONEL  QUABITCH,  V.C.     With 

Frontispieiie  Biid  Vignette. 


H&rte.  —  IN      TUB      CABQtJINBZ 

WOODS,  and  othar  StoriM.      B7  Bwn 
HaHTI,     CrowD  avo,  3i.  81I 

Hope.— TUB  HEART  OP  PRmOBSS 
OSRA.  By  Anthux  Hopi.  With  « 
IlluntnCioDa  by  Jofur  WlLUUnOH. 
Crowu  Sto,  gi.  61I. 

Howard.— THE  UNDOINOOr  JOHN 
BREWSTICR.    By  Lftdj  Muu.  How^ 

AKD.     Crown  8vo,  Si. 


>,  a<.  6i{. 


DAWN.  With  16  lUuBtnitioiM.    Crown 

8vo,  3*.  8d. 
DOCTOR  THKRNE.     Or.  8to,  8*.  W. 
ERIC  BRIGHTEYES,    With  51  Ulna- 

tratlDDH.     Crown  Svo,  3l.  tui. 


.h  20  lllustrBtioni. 


Jqyoe.-OLD  CELTIC  BOMANOBa 
Twelve  of  the  moat  baeulifiil  of  th« 
Auclant  Irish  Romantia  T&lea.  IViB^ 
lilted  from  the  Gaelic  Bj  ~ 
LL.D.     Crown  Svo,  Sfc  ft 

Iiang.— A  MONK  OF  FIFE  •  a  Btorj  «( 
the  Days  of  Joan  of  An.  Br  ASDBnr 
Lasq,  Witlil3J1]uBtntloi»brBsi,wra 
Ikaoe.     Oroira  Svo,  3<.  Sd. 

Levett-Yeata.— THE    OHEVAUBB   ' 


2S     niu>tratious. 


MAIWA'S  REVENGE.   Cr.  8 


Lyail  (Edna). 
THE     AUTOBIOGRAPHY     OF     i 
SLANDER.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  aew^ 


1  liluatratlooa.     Crown 


a  Tale  c 


SWALLOW ; 

With  8  lUn 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.     With 

16  Illu^traUons.     Crown  Svo,  3j.  id. 
THE    WITCH'S     HEAD.       With    18 

TUustration*.    Crown  Bvo,  !«,  Ai 

Haegard     and     Liuig-  —  T  H 
WORLD'S  DESIRE.      By  H.   Ridbb 
IIacoahd  and  AKDltBW  L*No.      With 
Tt   llUirtratiooe.     Crown  Svo.  3*.  U. 


Crown  Svo,  81. 
WAYFARING  MEN :  a  Story  of  Tl 

rical  Life.     Crown  8n>,  fls. 
HOPE  THE  HERMIT;  1 

Borrowdale.     CrowD  8vO,  Sj. 

M:archmont.-IN  THB  NAMBOgJ 

WOMAN  :    a  Romance.     By  AsxaiTS' 

W.  Marcbhoht.    WithSIlluit     ' 

Ctowd  Sto,  8>. 

UoBon    and    Iiang.— P 

KELLY.      By  A.   E/V.  i , 

Anubiw  Lahq.    Crown  Svo,  it. 
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Fiction,   Humour,  etc. — continued. 


Max  Mxiller.— DEUTSCHE  LIEBE 
(GERMAN  LOVE)  :  Fragments  from 
the  Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by 
F.  Max  MtJLLBR.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  G.  A.  M.     Crown  8vo,  hs, 

Melville  (G.  J.  Whytb). 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 

Crown  8vo,  1^.  6rf.  each. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Merriman.— FLOTSAM  :  A  Story  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  Hbnry  Sbton 
Merriman.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette  by  H.  G.  Massby.  Crown 
8vo,  Zs,  6d. 

Morris  (William). 

THE  SUNDERING  FLOOD  :  a  Ro- 
mance.   Crown  Svo,  7^.  ^d. 

THE  WATER  OF  THE  WONDROUS 
ISLES.    Crown  Svo,  Is.  M. 

THE  WELL  AT  THE  WORLD'S  END. 
2  vols.    Svo,  2S5. 

THE  WOOD  BEYOND  THE  WORLD. 
Crown  $vo,  ^s.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GLITTERING 
PLAIN,  which  has  been  also  called 
The  Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The 
Acre  of  the  Undying.  Square  post 
Svo,  hs.  net 

THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS, 

wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends, 
their  Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and 
their  Fellows-in-Arnis.  Written  in 
Prose  and  Verse.      Square  cr.  Svo,  S5. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
WOLFINGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of 
the  Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.      Square  crown  Svo,  65. 

A  DREAM  OF  JOHN  BALL,  AND 
A  KING'S  LESSON.     12mo,  \s.  U. 

NEWS  FROM  NOWHERE:  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  Svo, 
\s.  6t^. 


Morris  (William)— am<twM«d. 

THE  STORY  OF  GRETTIR  THE 
STRONG.  Translated  from  the  Ice- 
landic by  EiRfKR  Maonijsson  and 
Wiluam  Morris.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 
net. 

THREE  NORTHERN  LOVE 
STORIES,  and  other  Tales.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Icelandic  by  EiRtKR 
Maondsson  and  Wiluam  Morris. 
Crown  Svo,  6a.  net. 

V  For  Mr.  William  Morris's  Poetical 
Works,  see  pp.  28  and  24. 

NewTQan  (Cardinal). 

LOSS  AND  GAIN  :  The  Story  of  a 
Convert  Crown  Svo.  Cabinet  Edi- 
tion^ 65.  ;  PopaLar  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

CALLISTA:  a  Tale  of  the  Third 
Century.  Crown  Svo.  Cabinet  Edi- 
tion, 6s.  ;    PopvZar  Edition^  3s.  6c?. 

Phillipps-WoUey.— SNAP  :  A  Le- 
gend of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C. 
Phillipps-Wolley.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

Raymond  (Walter). 
TWO  MEN  0'  MENDIP.    Cr.  Svo,  6s. 

NO  SOUL  ABOVE  MONEY.     Cr.  Svo, 

6s. 

Header.— PRIESTESS  AND  QUEEN  : 
a  Tale  of  the  White  Races  of  Mexico. 
Being  the  Adventures  of  Ignigene  and 
her  Twenty-six  Fair  Maidens.  By 
Emily  E.  Reader.  Illustrated  by 
Emily  K.  Reader.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Ridley.— ANNE  MAIN  WARING.  By 
Alice  Ridley,  Author  of  '  The  Story  of 
Aline '.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 


Se^vell  (Elizabeth  M.). 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Katherine  Ash  ton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 

Crown  Svo,  Is.  6c?.  each,  cloth  plain  ; 
2s.  6d,  each,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 


Amy  Herbert. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.  Ivors. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  etc. — continued. 
Bomerville    (E.    Oi:.)    and    Ross  Walford  (L.  R). 


^M.\HriN). 

soMK     i:.\im:kikn('ks    of     an 

11; ISM   l:.M.      With  ;31   IlIustnilionB 
l»v  K.  <E.  SoMKRVii.LK.  C'riiwu  8vo,  6«. 

THK    KKAL    CHARLuTrE.      Crown 
TIIK  SILVER  FOX.    Or.  8vo.  8«.  W. 

Stebbing.  IMIOHABLE  TALES. 
Kiliti-l  hy  W.  Stkuhing.    Cr.  8vo,  4j.  tW. 

Stevenson  (liniiKUT  U)ui8). 
tin:    sti:an(;k   (.'ask    of    dr- 

.IKKVLL  AM>  MR.   IIVDK.      Fcp* 
8vt),    l.v.   hiwcil,    Is.   iiil.   clotb. 

THE  STKANdE  CASE  OF  DR. 
.IKK^I.l.  AM)  MR.  IIVDE,  WITH 
n'lllKl;   K.vlJLKS.     Cr.  Mo,  3.s.  6d. 

MORE  M:W  AILM'.IAN  NKJM'i'S 
—THK  1)\  .NAMlTKR.  Ry  Kohkut 
L«>l:i>  Stkvknson  and  FaXNY  van 
i)K  <;i:iKr  Stkvknson.      Crowu  8vo, 

.*i.v.    Or/. 

THK  Wi;().\(;  HOX.  By  Robert 
I^n'i^  ^TKV^:NM)N  and  Lh)YD  Os- 
mnKNK.      (  rown  8vo,  8«.  ikl. 

Suttner.  LAY  DOWN  YOUR  ARMS 
{/n't'  Wciff.n  yiede^r):  Tlie  Autoliio- 
^•i.ipliy  o!  Miirtli.i  von  'I'illiiiK-  Ry 
I;i.i:tii.\  vun  Srri'NKK.  Triins'ated  by 
T.    Hui..MK.s.      Crown  8vo,   Is.  iJU. 


Swan.     BALLAST. 
Crown  8v(),  6.v. 


By  Myka  Swan. 


Tnvlor.    -KABLY     ITALIAN      LOVE- 

STulilKS.  T;ik.-n  from  tlie  Orijiii.ils 
l.y  Una  Taw.ok.  With  13  IHustra- 
tions  by  H.  .J.   Ki>UD.     Crown  4lo,  155. 

uvl. 

Trollope  (Anthony). 

TH  K  W  A  KI )E\.     Crown  8vo,  1*.  6d. 

BARCHKSTER  TOWERS.    CYown  8vo, 
Ij.  tkC. 


A    STIFF-NECKED    OKNBRATION. 
Crown  Svo,  2i.  6d. 

COUSINS.     Crown  Svo,  2f.  ed. 

DICK  NETHERBY.     Cr.  Svo.  2s.  M. 

IVA   KILDARE:  a  Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem.    Crown  Svo,  2«.  6d. 

LEDDY  MARGET.    Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d, 

MR.  SMITH  :  a  Part  of  hla  Life.  Cr. 
Svo.  2i.  6d. 

NAN,  and  other  Stories.  G^rown  Svo, 
2t.  6d. 

ONE  OF  OURSELVES.     Cr.  Svo,  St. 

PAULINE.    Crowu  Svo,  2a.  Od. 

'  PLOUGHED,'  and  other  Stories.  Cr. 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown  Svo,  28.  Qd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  WEEK.  Cr. 
Svo.  28.  ikl. 

THE  INTRUDERS.     Cr.  Svo,  28.  6rf. 

THE  MATCHMAKER.   Cr.  Svo.  2».  6rf. 

THE  MISCHIEF  OF  MONICA.  Cr. 
Svo.  2s.  (W. 

THE  ONE  GOOD  GUEST.  Crown 
Svo,  28.  6d. 

TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS.     G^. 

Svo,  2s.  tW. 

Ward.— ONE  POOR  SCRUPLE.  By 
Mru.  Wilfrid  Ward.      Crown  Svo,  St. 

West.— EDMUND  FULLESTON  :  or, 
The  Fainilv  Evil  Genios.  By  R  B. 
Wk.st,  Author  of  *  iialf  Hours  with  the 
Milliouairtui,'  etc.    Crown  Svo,  Os, 

Weyman  (Stanley). 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF.  With 
Fronti.spiece  and  Vignette.  Crown 
Svo,  35.  6<i. 

A  GENTLEMAN  OP  FRANCE.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  Svo,  St. 

THE  RED  COCKADE.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.    Crown  Svo,  St. 

SHREWSBURY.  With  24  Hluittnir 
lionfl    by    ClaUDB    A.     ShxjPFIUISOH. 

Cr.  8vo,  65. 

BOnilA-     With 
Svo,  St. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  etc.)- 


Butler.  —  OUR  HOUSEHOLD  IN- 
SECTS.  An  Account  of  the  Insect- 
Pests  found  in  Dwelling-Houses.  By 
Edward  A.  Butler,  B.A,,  B.Sc. 
(Tx>nd.).  With  118  Illustrationa.  Gr. 
8yo,  8s.  6d, 


Furneauz  (W.). 

THE    OUTDOOR    WORLD;    or,  The 

Young  Collector's  Handbook.  With 
18  Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured), 
and  b49  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
Crown  8vo,  65.  net. 

BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS 
(British).  With  12  coloured  Plates 
and  241  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
Crown  8vo,  65.  net 

LIFE  IN  PONDS  AND  STREAMS. 
With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text     Cr.  8vo,  68,  net 


Hartwig  (Dr.  Gboroe). 

THE  SEA  AND  ITS  IJVINO  WON- 
DERS. With  12  Plates  and  303 
Woodcuts.      8vo,  78.  net 

THE  TROPICAL  WORLD.  With  8 
Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo,  7». 
net. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD.  With  3  Maps. 
8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo,  7«. 
net. 

THE  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD. 
With  3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo, 
7s.  net. 

HEROES  OF  THE  POLAR  WORLD. 
With  19  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  25. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  TROPICAL 
FORESTO.  With  40  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  2s. 

WORKERS  UNDER  THE  GROUND. 
With  29  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  28. 

MARVELS  OVER  OUR  HEADS. 
With  29  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  28. 

SEA  MONSTERS  AND  SEA  BIRDS. 
With  75  lUustratioiia.    Cr.  Svo,  SU.  Qd, 


Hartwig  (Dr.  Qborqe)— continued. 

DENIZENS  OF  THE  DEEP.  With 
117  Illustrations.     Crown  8yo,  28.  Qd. 

VOLCANOES  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 
With  30  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  28. 6d. 

WILD  AMIMALS  OF  THE  TROPICS. 
With  66  Illustrations.   Cr.  Svo,  Ss.  Qd. 

Helmholtz.— POPULAR  LECTURES 
ON  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS.  By 
Hermann  von  Helmholtz.  With  68 
Woodcuts.   2  vols.   Cr.  Svo,  8«.  6d.  each. 

Hudson  (W.  H.). 

NATURE  IN  DOWNLAND.  12  Plates 
and  14  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by 
A.  D.  McCormick.    Svo,  10^.  Qd.  net. 

BRITISH  BIRDS.  With  a  Chapter  on 
Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  P.R.S.  With  16  Plates 
(8  of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over 
100  lUostrations  in  the  Text  Crown 
Svo,  68.  net 

BIRDS  IN  IX)NDON.  With  17  Plates 
and  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by 
Bryan  Hook,  A.  D.  McCormick, 
and  from  Photographs  from  Nature, 
by  R.  B.  Lodge.    Svo,  12^. 

Proctor  (Richard  A.). 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  FOR  LEISURE 
HOURS.  Familiar  Essays  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects.  First  Series.  Crown 
Svo,  S8.  M. 

ROUGH  WAYS  MADE  SMOOTH. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  Svo,  3*.  6d. 

PLEASANT  WAYS  IN  SCIENCK 
Crown  Svo,  Bs.  6d. 

NATURE  STUDIES.  By  R.  A.  Proo- 
tor,  Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.  Cr.  Svo,  3».  M. 

LEISURE  READINGS.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  E.  Clodd,  A.  Whjson,  T, 
Foster  and  A.  C.  Rantabd.  Qrowa 
Svo,  8«.  Sd, 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  etc.) — continued. 


Stanley.— A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY 
OF  BIRDS.  By  K.  Stanley.  D.D.. 
foriiifrly  Birthop  of  Norwich.  With  160 
Illustriitioufi.    Crowu  8vo,  8f.  M. 

Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

HOMtij  WITHOUT   HANDS:  A  De- 

8cri})tii>i)  of  the  HabitatiousofAnimalH, 
claHKed  accurdiiiK  to  their  Principle  of 
CuiiNtrudicu.  With  140  lUuiitratioiis. 
8vo,  1h.  net. 

lNSK("l>i  AT  HOMK:  A  Popular 
Aci-ount  of  Hritisli  Iiisfctri,  their 
Structure,  iliihits  aiul  IVausfurina- 
tiouM.     With  70«»  Illustrations.     8vo, 

Is.  lift. 

PKTL.Wn  RKVISITKI).  With  33 
Iliui;rati«iii.>.     CiMwii  .'ijvo,  3.<(.  (W. 

OI'T  K}Y  lM)Ol;S:  a  Kt-h^ction  of 
()ri>:ii..il  Ar1ii-li'>  nil  I'nirtu.-al  Natural 
lli.siiiry.     With  II  lllu.^trjitiinis.     Cr. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  Q.y-wnltMMked, 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS :  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  HabitatioDB  of  AuimaU, 
abridged  from  'Homes  without 
Hands '.  With  60  lUnBtrationa.  Cr. 
8vo,  S».  tiL 

BIRD  LI?E  OF  THE  BIBLE.  With 
32  lllnstrations.    Crown  8vo,  35.  6a{. 

WONDERFUL  NESTS.  WithSOIUus- 
trations.    Crown  8yo,  3^.  M. 

HOMES  UNDER  THE  GROUND. 
With  28  Illustrations.      Crown  8vo. 

WILD  ANIMALS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
29  IlIuHtrations.      Crown  8vo,  3«.  6</. 

DOMESTIC  ANIliALS  OF  THE 
BIBLE.  With  28  lUnstrations.  Cr. 
8vo,  3«.  6fl{. 

THE  BRANCH  BUILDERS.  With 
2-S  JlluKtrations.    CroWn  Sto,  2s.  6^ 

SOCIAL  HABITATIONS  AND  PAR- 
ASITIC NESTS.  With  18  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown,  8vo,  2t. 


Works  of  Reference. 


Gwilt.  -AN     KNCYCLolM-:!)!  A     OF  ,  Maunder  (Samubl)— can^tiwierf. 

AIICillTKCTrilK.     li.v.l.)SKi'ii(;wiLTj 
F.S.A.       Ui'vi.^eii   (ISvsj,   with   altera-' 
timis    and    <'ou>.i«l«Tal»l»'   A<lilitii»n.s    by 
Wyatt    l*Arwi»ui'ii.       With   i70<J  Eu- 
pijivinjjs.     8vo,  "Jl.v.  net. 


THK  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY. 
K.iiteil  by  J.  Lindl»y,  F.R.S.,  and  T. 
MooKK,  F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuto 
and  20  Steel  Plates.     2  vols.     Fcp. 

8vo,  12*. 


Maunder  (Sam i:kl). 

1-'1<h;i;a1MI1('AI.TIJKASURY.  With 
Siij)|iUni«nl  liidii^lit  <lown  to  ]SS<). 
\\\  lit'V.  .Ia.mks  Wood.     Fcp.  8vo,  ti.v. 

'JilDASlillV        OF        (JK0(^RA1M1Y, 

{•li\sicjjl,  HiMtirical,  Dt'S('ri}>tivc  imd 
Fitiiti«'al.  \\  ilh  7  Majw  and  16  Platvs. 
I'cji.  >v<>,  ti.N, 

'IH1-:  'riiKAsniv  of  hihlk  know- 
ij:im;|':.    livtiu-  i;.v.  .1.  ayuk.  m.a. 

Witl. .')  Map.s",  If)  IM;i1.-s,  an<l  .'iOU  Wouil- 
«'uts.      I'l'}).  ^vo,  ♦'•'«. 

TIIKASCKV  OF  KN<)WLKI)(;K  AM) 
JJIil.'AKV  OF  KKFKl.'KNCK.     Y^y. 

KIS'roKirAI.TKKASriiV.    Ftp.  8vo, 


Bopfat. -THESAURUS  OF  KNGUSH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  GlassiKed 
and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the 
Kx]>n>.ssion  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
(■onipOHition.  By  Pkteb  Mark  RooBT, 
AI .  I ). ,  F.  R.  S.  Recoinposed  throughout, 
enlar^'ed  and  improved,  partly  from  the 
Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index,  by 
the  Author's  Son,  JOHN  LlWU  ROQR. 
(!rowu8vo,  10«.  6d. 


Willioh.  -POPULAR  TABLES  for 
gi\in^  intonuation  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  Lit  (hold,  Jjensehold,  and  Churoh 
Property,  the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By 
(HAKLKH  M.  Wjllich.  Edited  by  H. 
IUnok  Jonks.    Crown  8vo,  10#.  6ci. 
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Children's  Books. 


Brown.— THE  BOOK  OF  SAINTS 
AND  FRIENDLY  BEASTS.  By 
Abbie  Farwbll  Bbown.  With  8 
Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y.  Coby.  Cr. 
8to,  4s.  6£2.  net. 

Buckland.— TWO  LITTLE  RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted  from  the  French 
of  Louis  Desnotsrs.  By  Jaitbs 
Buckland.  With  110  Illustrations  by 
Oboil  Aldin.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Corbin  and  Going.— URCHINS  OF 
THE  SEA.  By  Ma  rib  Overton  Cor- 
bin and  Charles  Buxton  Going.  With 
Drawings  by  F.  I.  Bennett.  Oblong 
4to,  boards,  3s.  M>. 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

BDWY  THE  FAIR;  or,  The  First 
Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Crown  Svo, 
2s.  net. 

ALFGAR  THE  DANE :  or,  The  Second 
Chronicle  of  ^scendune.  Crown 
Svo,   2s.   net. 

THE  RIVAL  HEIRS :  being  the  Third 
and  last  Chronicle  of  JBscendune. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  WALDBRNE.  A 
Tale  of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in 
the  Days  of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Cr. 
Svo,  2s.  net. 

BRIAN  FITZ-COUNT.  A  Story  of 
Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  net. 

Henty  (G.  A;).— Edited  by. 

YULE  LOGS  :  Eleven  Stories  by  various 
Authors.  With  61  lllustratious.  Cr. 
Svo,  6s. 

YULE-TIDE  YARNS.  Ten  Stories  by 
various  Authors.  With  45  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Lang  (Andrew).— Edited  by. 

THE  BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  18S 
lllustratious.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  100 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  GREEN  FAIRY  BOOK.  With 
99  lUustralions.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 


Ij'ang  (Andrew). — Edited  \}j^«mtinued. 

THE  GREY  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  65 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  YELLOW  FAERY  BOOK.  With 
104  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  PINK  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  67 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  BLUB  POETRY  BOOK.  With 
100  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE   TRUE   STORY   BOOK.     With 

66  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  RED  TRUE  STORY  BOOK. 
With  100  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo,  6s. 

THE  ANIMAL  STORY  BOOK.    With 

67  Illustrations.    Grown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  RED  BOOK  OF  ANIMAL 
STORIES.  With  65  lUustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  6s, 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With  66  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Meade  (L.  T.). 

DADDY'S  BOY.  With  8  lUustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  8s.  net 

DEB  AND  THE  DUCHESS.  With  7 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  net 

THE  BERBSFORD  PRIZE.  With  7 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  net 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SURPRISES.  With 
6  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  net. 

Praeger  (Robamond). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE 
THREE  BOLD  BABES:  HECTOR, 
HONORIA  AND  ALISANDER.  A 
Story  in  Pictures.  With  24  Coloured 
Pictures  and  24  Outline  Pictures. 
Oblong  4to,  8s.  6<e. 

THE  FURTHER  DOINGS  OF  THE 
THREE  BOLD  BABES.  With  24 
Coloured  Pictures  and  24  Outline 
Pictures.    Oblong  4to,  8s.  M. 

Stevenson.— A  CHILD'S  GARDEN 
OF  VERSES.  By  Robbbt  Looib 
Stevenson.    Fop.  8vo,  5s. 
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Children's  Books — continued. 


Upton  (Flork<«ci  R.  and  Bsrtha). 


THKADVKNTUIIKSOFTWO  DUTCH 

ix)LLs  AND  A   m;ulliwo<;g'. 

With  31  Coloured  PlateM.     Oblong  4to, 


Upton  (Florbncb  K.   and   Bertha)— 


THE  OOLLIWOOG'S  BICYCLE 
CLUa  With  81  Coloured  Plates. 
Oblong  4to,  6«. 


THK   <}OlJJW(X}(i 
SIDK.       With   31 
Oblong  4to,  H.f. 


AT    TIIK   SKA- 
Coloured    Plates. 


THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  POLAR  AD- 
VENTURhS.  With  81  Oolonred 
Platen.     Oblong  4to,  ds. 


THK  GOLMWOfJO  IN  WAR.     With 
81  <.V)h>iired  Platen.     Oblong  4to,  f5«. 


THE  VEGE-MEN'S  REVKXOE.    With 
31  Coloured  Plates.     Oblong  4to,  6«. 


THE   SILVER   LIBRARY. 

Crown  8v«),  ;is.  i^^l.  kach  Volumb. 
Arnold*!  (Sir   Edwin)  Seaa   and    Landi.    Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and    Howeon*! 

(Very  Rev.  J.  8.)  Ufe  and  BpUtlea  of 


With  17  liluM.i;iti(in.s.      \\s.  KuL 


Studiea. 


.'{.V.  Iw/. 

With 


Bagehot*8    (W.;     Biographioal 
\U.  k'hL 

Ba^ehot*!  (W.;  Economio  Studiei. 

Bagehot'i  iW.i  Literary   Studies. 

roilr.'iit.     .'i  vdIs.     'M.  CmI.  .-ai-h. 

Balcer'8  (Sir  S.  W.)  Kif^^ht  Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  •»  I  ll.i'li.itjiiii-,     .'5s.  •)'/. 

Balier*8  'Sir  S.  W.i  Rifle  and  Hound  in 
Ceylon.     With  (>  Illiistr.-itions.     .'iv.  i\d. 


St.  Paul.   With  40  Illustrations.   Za.  &/. 

Dougaira(L.)BetfaraAII;aNovel.   ^.  M. 

Doyle*!  (A.  Conan)  Mleah  Clarke.  A  Tkle 
of  Monmouth's  Rebellion.  With  10 
illustriitions.     Zs.  6d. 

Doyle*!  (A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the 

Polestar,  and  other  Talea.     Sff.  M. 
Doyle's    (A.    Conan)    The    Beftatfees :    A 

'J\ile  ot  the  Huguenots.     With  26  II- 
luHt rations.     8s.  M, 

^^J}''^'^X^\^^^1''-^:^^^^^^  (A.    Conan)   The    Stark    Monro 

the  Middle  Ages.     .,.s.  u<l.  Letters.     8».  6rf. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S..  Origin  and  De     p,^uj.,,  ^j.  ^  j  ^^^  H,,^^      of  England, 
velopment  of  Religious  Belief.     I  vcKs.       j,.^„^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat 

'^'-  '*''•  "•''•'•  of  the  Spanish  Armada.     12  vols.     8». 

Becker*8  (W.  A.)  Callus:  or,  Honiiin  Sci'iK's       o^/.  each. 

inthc'I'iintMii' Aiiuustus.     With  *J(i  lllus-    Froude*s  (J.  A.)  The  English  In  Ireland. 

tnitioiis.     \\s,  Gi/.  3  vol.s.      10«.  6d. 

Becker's  (W.  A.)  Charicles :  or,  llluslni-    Fronde's  (J.  A.)  The  Dlvoroe  of  Catherine 
tioiis  ol   tin-  l'riv;it«'  LitV  of  thi?  Ancient       of  Aragon.     Zs.  6rf. 
(Jre(;kH.     With  20  illustrations.     \is.U.    proude's  (J.  A.)    The    Spanish    Story  of 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma-  '     the  Armada,  and  other  Essays.     Ss.  ^ 
shonaland.      With    117    »Ii"Htrations.  ;  p^oude's  (J.  A.)  English  Seamen  In  the 
'^"*-  '"^'  I      Sixteenth  Century.    3».  6d. 

Brasseys  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sun-    proude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  GrvU 
beam'.     W ith  Ob  illustrations.     .J.s-.  b^/.  ,      subjects.     4  vols.     3«.  tW.  each 

Churchill's  ,W   Spencer)  The  Story  of  the    pr^^  (J-   *•)  The  Couneil  of  Trent. 

Malakand    Field    Force,  1897.     With   6        3.,.    j;,/  ' 

MapNiin.l  IM.ms.    ;i.v.  tW.  Froiide's    (J.     A.)    Thomas    Cariytas    a 


Giodd's  ^E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a  i*lain 
Account  uf  Evolution.  With  77  Illus- 
trations.    Za.  6<2. 


Ili«torv  ol  his  Life. 
1795-1835.     2  vols.     7«. 
1884-1881.    2  vols.    7s. 
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Fronde*!  (J.  A.)  Caiar :  a  Sketch.   3^.  M. 

Froade*B    (J.   A.)    Oceana,    or    England 
and  her  Colonies.    With  9  Illustrations. 

Fronde's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dvn- 

boy :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury.   3*  6d. 

Life  and  Letten  of  Bnui- 


Fronde 
mns. 


•s  (J.  A.) 


01elg*s  (Roy.  0.  R.)  Life  of  the  Dnko  of 
Wellington.     With  Portrait    8«.  6<i. 

Greville's  (G.  C.  F.)  Journal  of  the 
Reigns  of  King  George  lY^  King 
William    lY.,    and    Queen    Ylctoria. 

8  vols.     3«.  6rf.  each. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  She:  A  History  of 
Adventure.  With  32  Illustrations.  3a.  6^. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatermain. 
With  20  Illustrations.     Zs.  U, 

Haggard's    (H.    R.)     Colonel     Qoaritch, 

V.C:  a  Tale  of  Country  Life.      With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     3«.  6ei. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  With  29 
Illustrations.      3s.  6<2. 

Haggard's     (H.     R.)    Eric     Brighteyes. 

With  51  Illustrations.     3».  6<i. 

qaggard's  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Zs,  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  AUan's  Wife.  With 
34  Illustrations.     3s.  M. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Montezuma's  Daugh- 
ter.    With  25  Illustrations.      Ss.  6d. 

Haggard's   (H.    R.)    The    Witch's    Head. 

With  16  Illustrations.      35.  6d. 

Haggard's    (H.    R.)    Mr.  Meeson's    WilL 

With  16  Illustrations.      3s.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily.  With 
23  Illustrations.      Ss.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Dawn.  With  16  Illus- 
tratious.      3s.   Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Mist 

With  16  Illustrations.      3s.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste.  With  20 
Illustrations.      3*'.   6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)   Heart  of  the  World. 

With  15  Illustratious.      3s.  6d, 


Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  LanTi  (A.)  The 
World's  Desire.    Wlth27Illu8.    ds.  6<2. 

Harte's  (Bret)  In  the  Carqnlnei  Woods, 
and  other  Btories.     8s.  6^. 

Helmholti's  (Hermann  von)  Popvlar  Lec- 
tures on  Bcientiflc  BafetJects.  With  68 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     8s.  M,  each. 

Hope's  (Anthony)  The  Heart  of  Princess 
Osnu     With  9  Illustrations.     8s.  6d. 

Howlttl  (W.)  Yisita  to  Remarkable 
Plaoes.    With  80  Illustrations.    8s.  M, 

Jefreries'(R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart:  My 

Autobiography.    With  Portrait.    8s.6<i 

Jefferies'    (R.)     Field     and   Hedgerow. 

With  Portrait.     3s.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illus- 
trations.    8s.  Qd, 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a  Fable. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E. 
V.  B.     8s.  6d, 

Jefferies'  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field. 

With  Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salis- 
bury OathedraL     8s.  6d. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Malleson's  (Colonel) 
History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 
1857-8.     6  vols.     8s.  6d,  each. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the  <  Alerte': 

the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure 
on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With 
2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations.    8s.  Qd. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires 
Meet:  a  Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in 
Kashmir,  Western  Tibet,  Baltistan, 
Gilgit  With  a  Map  and  54  Illustra- 
tions.    3s.  6d, 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  < Falcon'  on  the 
Baltic  :  a  Coasting  Voyage  from  Ham- 
mersmith to  Copenhagen  in  a  Three- 
Ton  Yacht  With  Map  and  11  lUus- 
trations.     3s.  6d, 

Kostlin's  (J.)  Life  of  Luther.  With  62 
Illustrations  and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS. 
3s.  6d, 

Lang's  (A.)  AngUng  Sketches.  With  20 
Illustrations.     8s.  Qd, 

Lang's   (A.)  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion, 

2  vols.     7s. 
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THE  5ILVER  LIBRARY— coR^inu^^f. 


Lara's  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth:  Studies  Proetor*!  (R.  JL)  Onr  Plaea  amen^  Infl- 
•  it  Kirly   Chh^i-  aoil  iVIitit.     3jt.  M,  bUIm:   a  Series  of  £.saa3'ii   uuiiirasuug 

Lang's  (A.)  Cock  Lane  and  Common-  ^^  lAMCit  Abode  in  Space  and  Time 
S-nae.     :i.v.   M.  \     ^th  the  Infinities  around  us.     &.  U. 

Lang's  lA.^  A  Monk  of  Fife:  a  Sturv  ofjProctor*s     (R.     A.)      Other     Sana    than 

til*-  h.i.v-s  Ml  .I(»:iii  ot  Arc.     With  18  II- 1     Oun.     Sf.  (M. 

lu-Ii:itin!is.       3j».    W.  I  .^     .     .        .«       -»      . 

.  Proctor's  (R.    A.)    Light      Bolenoa     for 

Langs  (A.i    The    Book   of   Dreams    and  I      Leisure  Hours.     Firet   Series.     3«.  6d. 

Ghosts.      3.«.  brf.                                          I  .*_    X    ,  .«     .  %    «     ^ 

>  Proetor's  (R.    A.)   Rough     Wurs    made 
Lees  (J.  A.^  and  Clutterbuck's  (W.J.)  B.C. !      Smooth.     S«.  id, 
1887,    A   Ramble    In    British   Coiuiuuia. 
With  M;ip>;inil  75  I II us t nations.    8«.  tk/. 

Levett- Yeats*  (S.)  The  Chevalier 
D'Aurlac.      .'is.   fW/. 

Macaulny^s  (Lord)  Coiiv^lete  Works. 
Witli  Yl  PortniitH.  •  Albauy  '  Biition. 
Vl  VI  lis.      !itf.    fW.   each. 

Macau  lay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  eto.  W.tli  Portrait  and 
4  lIliiNtnitiriiiH  to  the  '  Layn '.     3l«.  6<<. 

Macleod'B  (H.  D.)  Blemenu  of  Banking. 


Marbot's    ( Baron     dc ) 

lalcl.     '2  vhIh.     7.«. 


Memoirs.    Trans- 


Proetor's  (R.  A.)  Pleasant  Ways  In 
Solenoe.     8«.  6<i. 

Proetor's  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels 
of  Astronomy.     3«.  6f/. 

Proctor*s  (R.  A.)  Mature  Studies.    3«.  ^ 

Proctor*s  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.  By 
H.  A.  Proctor,  Edward  Cluud, 
Andrkw  Wilson,  Thomab  Foster, 
and  A.  C.  Rantard.  With  lllustra- 
tions.     8f.  6(i. 

Roasettl's  (Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante. 
8«.  6<i. 

Sm1th*s  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthatfe  and  the 
Carthaginians.    With  Maps,  Plans,  etc. 

Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.    With  leO  UluHtraUonii.     3j.  &i. 

Stephen's  (Leslie)  The  Playgroond  of 
Europe  (The  Alps).  With  4  lUustn- 
tions.     8a.  M, 


Marshman's  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock.      'M.  6'/. 

Meri vale's  iDean)  HlKtory  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.    S  vols.    "M.  fV/.  eacli. 

Merrlman's  IH.   S.)  Flotsam:  a  Story  of 
the   iiKliaii   Mutiny.      3«.  6</. 

Mill's  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.     3«.  W.    |  Stevenson's  (R.  L.)  The  fttrange  Case  of 
Mill's  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic.    3«.  M.         I      Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyoe;  with  other 

Milner's    (Geo.)  Country    Pleasures:    the 
( Ml n.nirh.  of  a  year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.    Stevenson   (R.    L.)  and  Osbonme'U  (U.) 
3.s>.  M//.  The  Wrong  Box.    3«.  6<f. 

Nanscn's  iF.)  The  First  Crossinii  of  Stevenson  (Robt.  Louis)  and  BteTea8on*8 
Greenland.  W  ith  14*2  lllu.str.iti(»UK  au«l  (Fanny  van  de  Orlft)  More  Row  Arabian 
;i  .Mip.     'M.M.  Nights. —  The  Dynamiter.      S«.  6rf. 

Phillipps-Wolley's  (C.)  Snap:  a  Tjcgend   Trevelyan's  (Sir  0. 0.)  The  Early  History 


<il  till-  l/>ni'  Mountain. 
1r;iti-)ii.s.      S."*.   ^)rf. 


With  13  ill  US- 


Proctor's    (R.  A.)   The    Orbs   Around  Us. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.     %».  6<i. 

Proctor's    (R.    A.)    Other   Worlds    than 
Oors.     ai.   6<£. 


of  Charles  James  Fox.     8f.  ^d, 

Weyman's    (Stanley   J.)   The    Honne   of 

the  Wolf:  a  Romance.      3«.  6fl(. 

Wood's   (Rev.   J.  0.)  Petland  RoTiilted. 

With  33  IlluHtrationn.     S«.  6fl(. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  0.)  Stranis  Dwelling 

With  60   Illustrutions.      S«.  6(^ 


Wood's  (Rev.  J.  0.)  Out  of 
11   lllastrations.      9«.  6«I. 


With 
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Cookery,  Domestic 

Acton.— MODERN  COOKERY.  By 
EuzA  Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo,  4s.  6rf. 


i^ngwin.  —  SIMPLE  MINI'S  ON 
CHOICE  OF  FOOD,  with  Tested  and 
Economical  Recipes.  For  Schools, 
Homes  and  Classes  for  Technical  In- 
struction. By  M.  C.  Anowin,  Diplo- 
mate  (First  Class)  of  the  NationeJ  Union 
for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women, 
etc.     Crown  8vo,  1«. 


Ashby.— HEALTH  IN  THE  NUR- 
SERY. By  HsNRY  Ashby,  MD., 
F.R.C.P.  With  25  lUustrations.  Cr. 
Syo,  %»,  net. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.). 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  ON  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  THEIR 
HEALTH  DURING  THE  PERIOD 
OF  PREGNANCY.  Fcp.  8vo, 
sewed,  1«.  ^.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  VLs, 
net. 

THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT 
OF  CHILDREN  IN  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE.  Fcp.  8vo,  sewed,  1«.  6fl?.  ; 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  2^.  net. 

De  Sails  (Mrs.). 

CAKES  AND  CONFECTIONS  X  LA 
MODE.     Fcp.  8vo,   \b.  6d, 

DOGS  :  A  Manual  for  Amateurs.  Fcpt 
8vo,  I5.  Qd. 

DRESSED  GAME  AND  POULTRY 
A  LA  MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

DRESSED  VEGETABLES  X  LA 
MODE.      Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

DRINKS  A  LA   MODE.      Fcp.  Svo. 

Is.  Qd. 

ENTREES  X  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  Svo, 
Is.  Qd. 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS.  Fcp.  Svo, 
U.  6d, 


Manasrement,  etc. 

De  Sails  {Kbs.)— continued'. 

GARDENING  X  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  Svo, 
Part  I.,  Vegetables,  Is.  6rf.  Part  II., 
Fruits.  Is.  M. 

NATIONAL  VIANDS  X  LA  MODE. 
Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  Qd. 

NEW-LAID  EGGS.    Fcp.  Svo,  U  M. 

OYSTERS  X  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  Svo, 
l5.  6d. 

PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY  X  LA 
MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

SAVOURIES  X  LA  MODK  Fcp.  Svo, 
Is,  M. 

SOUPS  AND  DRESSED  FISH  X  LA 
MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  Qd. 

SWEETS  AND  SUPPER  DISHES  A 
LA   MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  Qd, 

TEMPTING  DISHES  FOR  SMALL 
INCOMES.     Fcp.   Svo,  1*.  Qd. 

WRINKLES  AND  NOTIONS  FOR 
EVERY  HOUSEHOLD.  Crown  Svo, 
Is.  Qd. 

Ijear.— MAIGRB  COOKERY.  By  H. 
L.  SiDNBT  Lkab.     16mo,  2s. 

Mann  (E.  E.). 

LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  COOKERY 
RECIPE  BOOK.    Crown  Svo.  Is.  Qd, 

MANUAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
PRACTICAL  COOKERY.  Crown 
Svo,  Is. 

Poole.— COOKERY  FOR  THE  DIA- 
BETIC. By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  PoOLl. 
With  Preface  by  Dr.  Pavy.  Fcp.  Svo. 
2s.  Qd. 


Botheram.  —  HOUSEHOLD  COOK- 
ERY RECIPES.  By  M.  A.  Rothbram, 
First  Class  Diplom^e,  National  Training 
School  of  Cookery,  London  ;  Instructress 
to  the  Bedfordshire  County  Coun<^ 
Crown  Svo,  2s. 


jO     /.oXf;.\/.^\S  ASD  CO/S  STASDAkD  ASD  GESRRAL    WORKS, 


The  Pine  Arts  and  Music. 


Burns  and  Colenso.  —  LIVING 
ANATOMY.  Jiy  fEUL  L.  Burns, 
H.  I{.  A.,  ami  RtiIsKKT  J.  CoLBNSO,  M.A., 
M.h.  40  p;u;.-,  \\\  y  hx  iii:i.,  each 
J'i:ii»'  ^'^^\.\i'\\\\\l\:  Tw  •  >'i;.'urfcs — [a)  A 
NjiHij.il  M.ilroi  Fi'iiittii- Fiyrwre ;  (6j  The 
o.'tiiii-  h'i;.'rirH  AijHi>iifi,.-.»Ni.  In  li  Portfolio. 

Hamlin.     A    TKXT-BOOK   OF    THE 

nis'n^KV  OF  Ai:<  nrn:<;TURE.   By 

A.    I>.    F.  Hamlin,  A.M.      With    229 
JI)iiHtr;ttioijN.     CiowTi  Hvo,  7it.  6c^. 

HaweisdtHV.  H.  R.). 

ML'SK^  AM)  MORALfl.  With  Portrait 
of  tliH  AutiMM,  aud  Numerous  IUuk- 
ti'iitioii.s,  Fa':siiiiile8  and  DiagraniM. 
Crown  8v<i,  6.<f.  net. 

MY  M('-l(  AL  LIFK.  With  Portrait 
of  Iticlmrd  Wagner  and  3  Illiuitra- 
tions.     (Jrowu  8vo,  fts.  net. 

Huish,    Head   and   Ijongman.— 

SAMTLKIIS  AND  TAPESTRY  EM- 
IJK«)II)1:K1HS.  BvMakcus  B.  Hdish, 
\.\..\\.  ;  also  'Tlu'.  Siitcliery  of  the 
S.ihii-,'  l»y  Mrs.  Ukad;  and  'Foreign 
S.iiii|iiiTM,'  liv  Mr..  <'.  .J.  LciNGMAN. 
Witii  .'{')  H«|»rodni:tioiiH  in  ('olour  and 
40  nil.  .li.iti-in.s  in  Monoi^hronie.  4to, 
ii'l  "J-s.  nrl. 

Hullah.-THR  HISTORY  OF  MO- 
I»i:UN  MlJSlC.  By  .John  Huliah. 
8vi»,  8.S'.  <m/. 

KiliKHl<\y-  A  HISTORY  OF  FRKNCH 
AKT,  nbnlH!*!*.  liy  KoskCI.  Kincjslky. 
Kso,  rj.s.  ()//.  nut. 

Macfarren.  I.KrTCKKS  ON  HAR- 
MONY.     IJy   Sir  (J.    A.    Macfauken. 

Kvo,  rj.s-.     "    ' 

MaltliMV.  PIANOFOKTK  TONK 
|'|;mIH;cT1()N.     By  ProU^swor  Tom  as 

Ma'ITIIAY. 

Morris  (William). 

H(HM:s  and  FKAIIS  FOR  ART.    P^ive 

l.riliirrs  tU'liviTtid  in  Birn»inf:rliaru, 
h«iml«»ii,  rti'.,  in  1878-1881.  Crown 
8vo,  \&.  Qd. 


MoniB  (WiLUAM) — continued, 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  TO 
STUDENTS  OF  THE  BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  OF 
ART  ON  21ST  FEBRUARY,  18M. 
8vo.  2».  M.  net. 

ART  AND  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE 
EARTH.  A  Lectun  dtdivisred  at 
Burslem  Town  Hall  on  13th  October, 
1881.    Syo,  2s.  (M.  net. 

SOBiE  HINTS  ON  PATTERN- DB- 
SlGNINU  :  a  Lfxsture  delivered  at 
the  Working  Men's  College,  London, 
on  10th  December,  1881.     Sto,  2k.  9eL 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  HISTORY. 
AND  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  Two 
Papers  read  before  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Bnildings,  1884 
and  1898.    8to,  2«.  6tL  net. 

ARTS  AND  GRAFTS  fiSSAYS  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS  EXHIBITION  SOCIETY. 
With  a  Preface  by  William  Hobku. 
Crown  8vo,  2s,  (id.  net. 

Richter.— LECTURES  ON  THE  NA- 
TIONAL GALLERY.  ByJ.P.  RicBWR. 
With  20  Plates  and  7  lUnstrations  in 
the  Text.    Crown  4to,  9a, 


Van  Dyke.— A  TEXT-BOOK  ON  THE 
HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.    By  Johh 


C.  Van  Dtkx. 
Crown  8vo,  6«. 


With  110  lUiutntioiia. 


Willard.— HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
ITALIAN  ART.  By  Ashton  RoLLDm 
WiLLAUi).  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece and  28  full-page  Hlnstrations.  8vo, 
18^.  net. 

Wellington.— A  DESCRIPTIVB  AND 
1 1 ISTORICAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 

coLLi<:(vnoNS  of  pictures  and 

SCULPTURK  AT  APSLEY  HOUSE, 
LONDON.  By  Evelyn,  Duchess  of 
W«]liiijj:ton.  Illustrated  by  52  Pboto- 
Itlnjxiavin^rs,  Hpecially  executed  faj 
Hkaun,  Clkmsnt  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  S 
voIh.     Royal  4to,  i-6  6$,  net. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Bagehot.— LITERARY  STUDIES.  By 
W.VLTER  Baqehot.  With  Portrait  3 
vols.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  (id,  each. 

Baker.— EDUCATION  AND  LIFE  : 
Papers  and  Addresses.  By  Jahss  11. 
Bakbr,  M. a.,  LL.D.  Crown  Syo,  4«.  6d. 

Baring-Qould.— CURIOUS  MYTHS 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Rev.  S. 
Barino-GtOULD.    Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d, 

Baynes.— SHAKESPEARE  STUDIES, 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Si'ENCER  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With 
a  Biographical  Preface  by  Professor 
Lewis  Campbei^l.     Crown  8vo,  7*.  6rf. 

Boyd  (A.K.H.)  (« A.K.H.B.'). 

AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  OF  A 
COUNTOY  PARSON.  Crown  8vo, 
Ss,  M, 

COMMONPLACE       PHILOSOPHER. 

Crown  8vo,  3«.  M, 

CRITICAL  ESSAYS  OF  A  COUNTRY 
PARSON.     Crown  8vo,  3*.  6(f. 

EAST  COAST  DAYS  AND  ME- 
MORIES.    Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

LANDSCAPES,  CHURCHES  AND 
MORALlTIEa     Crown  8vo,  8».  6d. 

LEISURE  HOURS  IN  TOWN.  Crown 
8vo,  3*.  6rf. 

LESSONS  OF  MIDDLE  AGE.     Crown 

8vo,  3s.  M. 

OUR  LITTLE  LIFE.  Two  Series. 
Crown  8vo,  3«.  M.  each. 

OUR  HOMELY  COMEDY  :  AND 
TRAGEDY.     Crown  8vo.  Sa.  (W. 

RECREATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY 
['ARSON.    Three  Series.   Crown  8vo, 

3.V.  Qd.  each. 

Butler  (Samuel). 

K  R  V:  W  H  ON .     Crown  8vo.  6». 

THE  AUTHORESS  OF  THE  ODYS- 
SEY, WHERE  AND  WHEN  SHE 
WROTE,  WHO  SHE  WAS,  THE 
USE  SHE  MAHE  OF  THE  ILIAD, 
AND  HOW  THE  POEM  GREW 
UNDER  HER  HANDS.  With  14 
Illustrations.     8vo.  lOs.  (id. 


Butler  (Samuel) — eontinved. 

THE  ILLAD  OF  HOMER.  Freely 
rendered  into  English  Prose  for  the 
use  of  those  that  cannot  read  ^e 
original.     Crown  8vo,  7«.  dd. 

THE  ODYSSEY.  Rendered  into  Eng- 
lish Prose  for  the  use  of  those  who 
cannot  read  the  originaL  With  4 
Maps  and  7  Illustrations.    Svo,  7«.  6d, 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS.  Recon- 
sideredy  and  in  pari  Rearranged,  with 
Introductory  Chapters  and  a  Reprint 
of  the  Original  1609  Edition.  8to, 
lOi.  M. 

Charities  Register,  THE  ANNUAL, 
AND  DIGEST;  being  a  Cbssified  Re- 
gister of  Charities  in  or  available  in  tiie 
Metropolis.  With  an  Introduction  by 
C.  S.  LooH,  Secretary  to  the  Council  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  Lou- 
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